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A gifter/will-be found to: have called forth not 
- leſs induſtgy and diligence 'in-its'comfiilets; thai 
thoſe which have preceded it t the farhe time that 
we have!been enabled to offer it ſomewhat! earlier 
to the curioſity of our readers. We truſt that that 
Public, to whoſe encouragement we are ſo deeply 
indebted, will give us credit for the uniformity 
and conſtancy of our exertions. If we cannot add 
to the ſcientific improvements, or the literary em- 
belliſhments of the age, we will at leaſt not. ſub- 
tract from our merits by irregularity and _— 


| As we GEL in our Hiſtory of Knowledge _ | 
} Taſte, our ſubje& becomes every hour more intereſt- 
ing. The Literary Hiſtoryof the Period of the Re- 
formation is a grand and awful ſpectacle, and it 
has been our aim that it ſhould not loſe its effect 
by not being brought together in a full and com- 


q plete view. 
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T hath already appeared, in the ani N of oitr, hiſtory, 

that intellectual light had, for ſome time, been break- 
in upon the nations of Europe. Indeed, for near 
the ſpace of two centuries, it had made an increaſing, . 
though, at firſt, a very ſlow progreſs. But after the takin 
ot Conſtantinople, and the invention of printing, it 
advanced with a conſiderable degree of rapidity. 
Ve br ll of the copies of books, though moſt of chen 

ut indifferent or trifling compoſitions, could not | 

ving a wider ſpread to the exerciſe of the human. un- 
anding. By the recovery, in particular, of 5 5 
clent authors, and the attention that was pald 22 


learnin new ſubjects were opened of {| . 
| 2 . wy 94+ couid 7 


quiry nor when the mind was once 

£afily be reſtrained in its ener It waz Ney. | 
this effect was, not foreſeen by ſome of the zealous pati 
of Greek, as Henan. ee ang 196 ncQuraggys, 
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| F a great revolution in the ſtate of 


ti” THE HISTORY 


elegant compoſition. Perhaps the princes of the houſe of 
Medici, and Pope Leo the Na e have held back 
their munificence, if they had apprehended that the ad- 
vancement of polite knowledge would have tended to in- 
troduce a boldneſs of thinking in matters which had long 
been generally Heemed too ſacred to be aue Lo 44 

0 wache found 


Even in the darkeſt ages, ſome few perſons 


who revolted at the doctrinęs and practices of popery. 


Theſe doctrines were ſo abſard; theſe practices ſo corrupt, 
and, at the fame time, the ignorance and licentiouſneſs of 
many of the /clergy. were ſo palpable .to obſervation, that 
they could not eſcape the notice of thoſe minds which were 
diſpoſed to any degree of reflection. But, though ſuch 
minds will exiſt in every period, little can be done by 
them, till there is a concurrence of circumſtances which 
is favourable to a general alteration. In the reign to which 
we are now arrived that concurrence took place. So many 
cauſes had paved the way for the emancipation of mankind 
from that eccleſiaſtical tyranny, under which they had for 
a number of centuries laboured, that ſome ſingle event 


only was wanted to rouſe and enflame the paſſions of men, 


and to engage them to exert the vigour of their underſtand- 
ings. in enquiries of the moſt effential importance to the 
progreſs of knowledge and of happineſs. This event oc- 
eurred in the oppoſition of Luther to the , papal indul- 
gences. Never was there a man more admirably fitted for 
dt | | human ſociety. 
His active mind carried him on from one object to another, 
and. his courage was equal to every Peas, fa I is to 
the ſpirited and unconquerable exertion of Luther that we 
owe the reformation, which is the moſt illuſtrious and mo- 
Mentous tranſaction, next. to the appearance of the founder 
f our holy religion, that is to be met. with in the hiſtory 
„ uot a O47 > haſh ehba2hd el 
This cranſaion, which happened in the reign of king 
Henry the, Efghth, had a Fe powerful influence with re- 
ard to the auc ent of religious. knowledge ia our 
own country. The ſpirit of enquiry, which was excited 
an Germady, ſpread” wſclt, more or leſs, through 1 — 
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meafure, been prepared fort by the tertrons of Wick ff. 
How boldly that emifent- divine” Had attäckeck ſcverat tr 
the Eipitat doctrines of the church'of Röm, Math Sm 
in former Articles; and HE had ftiM'a flumber Gf foffowerg 
in this . though they had bee © much perfecuted 
and depreffed that they did not now make any cnHHiderable 
figure. Theſe men would Have their attention xwakteff 

by What was going forward abroad, and Would derive n 
ſmall degree of encburagemefit from whit chey heard of the 
new reformers. Additions, too, might hence be ep 
to be made to the converts from popery. Thoſe Who" hag 
pald no attention to Wickliff's öpinions would hate the 
5 the Cofftroverſies which Luther bad 0E. 
caſiofied; and the gratification” of their curiofity *wouta. 
tend, in ſeveral inſtances, ta produce 4 con nerton of the 
truth of his poſitions. All this was in fa ſo mien 
the caſe, that à revolution of no ſmall importance Was 
wrought in the minds of many of our countrymen. Vanz 
ous perſons, of conſiderable eminence wich ræſpect to theit 
ſituation, rank, or literature, roſe ſuperior to che gnoralct 
and errors of their anceſtors, broke the fetters of authority; 
anu indulged a freedom of thinking concerning points b 
me ee te ont 
At firſt, however, the reformation was violently oppoſed 
by the chief governors of the nation. The King took an 
CE ant 0 it, and ſuch was his zeal, that it ins 
duced him ro appear in 'a very peculiar light, which” was 
that of a Royal Author. This was a character which prins 
ces in general had for many ages ceaſed to affurne, af 
there had been no example of it in our on Country, ſince 
the days of Alfred; unleſs, with Mr. Walpole, we are di 
poſed to affign that rank to Richard the Firſt, on actouſt 
of his having compoſed a ſonnet, during his captivity, oh 
his return from the Cruſades. "Henry the Eighth was cer- 
tainſ more capable of diſtinguiſhing himſeff às a wriret 
chan moſt of the monarchs by whom he had been 1 
becauſe he had received a literary education, and was not 
Wdcquaitited with the ſchool-divinity,” . a EH 
"= 2 5 2 2 Whether 
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Whether he was the real author of the Vindieation of the 
en Sacraments, in oppoſition to Luther, has indeed heen 
1 ed in queſtion. Some have aſcribed it to Sir Thomas 
ore, and others, with greater probability to Fiſher; biſhop 
4 oncge 1 That the king had Amp le aſſiſtance in the 
poſition of it, cannot reaſonably * doubted; not- 
ſtanding which, it might, 8 be in part his on 
Aaken for. unleſs his majeſty had been known to poſ- 
ly certain degree, of learning, the work could not have 
e ee his name without a manifeſt breach 
corum. 15 Jn to. 1 | (198 


"21 y * hen 388 princes MES 1. he? * prefong them- 


the world — the character of authors, theit 
„whatever imperfections may attend them, are 
applauſe. Nor is it 2 
of a common kind which will be thought ſufficient 

he hk egy” adyenturers in the republic of literature. 
3 was ſo Seu N an 22 
— gy r 0 Conterre n him; 

and accordingly, . prope ſolemnly inveſted hid with 
the titie of Defender of the Faith.“ This was a title by 
MA he was, no doubt, high] gratified ; and it ig à 
11 has been aſſumed by all his ſucceſſors. Henry 
imſel afterwards deviated hip it, in the ſenſe in which 
[2 as, originally beſtowed ; Nes in that ſenſe it could not 


ſh 
Gre 0 \ receiving, @ high tribute of 


to any of our princes. Nevertheleſs, to 
yied. Deſenders ode Fan the F aun þ is ſtill deemed a part of 
Prerogative of our monarchs, and is conſidered as a 
Kyo: 8 Britiſh. crown. But the real propriety and 
of ſuch a title may juſtly be queſtioned: for. hat 
has.a — — to do with any eee faith ? It is his pro- 
Lat -buſigels and duty equally 
13550 haut regard to their — * ＋ principles, proyided they 
haye as peaceable members of ſociety, With their 
"theological tenets he ſhould have no concern; it being 
Jufficient for him to take gare of their tem irs ſecurity 


and welfare, leaving their Wen to God hb cir een 
e t 10 1462. 26 3. char 4; 
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Whatever degree of honouror avſe king Henry 

Eighth' might derive. fror his — —— = 
was hence produced in controlling the 
geh opens. The dawning light was h hy * x 
and,, a9 it proceeded in its courſe; it became MM; forci 

to be :obfcured by the clouds which were 8 


other theotogian.”' A ſtill greater und greater attentl 
was paid to the principles of the Reformation; and the 
more tley were examined, the more did they e Ni 
aſſent of honeſt and open minds. They were embraced 
too by many perſons, with a zeal of which,” at N 
ve have but a very feeble conception. Others, eu, 
who. had not the e ſpirit of cbnfeſſorſhip or mrtyrdom nene 
them; rej6iced' in xhe diffuſion of * ſentiments, an 
in the oppoſition to the __ of the church of Rome. 
le is poſſible that men in high life, and of worldly Views, 
miglit antieipate, in their imaginations, the benefits which 
__— acerde to themlelves from the "ponder li 5 
rend er n 
The moſt ska bac in thei jou" gt! 
this time is, that, at length, Henry himfels, 
ſo ardent in his oppofition to Luther, and neg 9275 
maintaining the ſpeculative doctrines of the Roman Citho- 
lic faith, ſhould be the founder of the Reformation 
England. A fact ſo extraordinary aroſe from a cone 
rente of circumſtances, ' with _ _ an of $i | 
readers can be -unacquainted! ſerupſes df 
conſcience, and pry from a ite * tifying' 58 1 
ſions, the king wiſhed to be divorced from i firſt'w 
Catherine, who had been married to his brother *Arthi 


The Pope not readily complying with his ſblititations Ws, 
obtaining a divorce, he took another” method of 
pliſning his ſe. The opinions of learned os 


and univerſities were ſought ſor, and appealed to; Th it 
e. ——— 2 by many deciſions, that the riarfage. Was 

to che law of God. The reſult of the affair Was 
an — 7 ute quarrel with the court of Rome; which con- 
cluded in the total renunciation of the pope's OT; 


a 
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anch in, desſerring upon ee of 


the tiche, 1 5 emplqy ed the pens of the e 


8989 


nenen 
title and, rogatives of ſupreme head 
' Englayd;; $ 1 by and pr 1955 that Jaye ever ſince 
Been: deemed ſacred and Nee part of the. yal dig- 
nity?” Tor jen years; \the..two po controverſies of 


val nen 
papal;ior 


me, 0995 of many, ahrog 4 were concerning 


Fas ing! 1 e, and the: foundations. « 


Wy 260K S FThele. egbtroverſies (are; ng; ot- little 
woment, AN ſcarcel any one 7 ir worth his while 
2 into HEM "Por th they. were. of great importance at 

the period; we. are treating. 7 „and, beſides their import- 
wy a Das gyn nature, they 3 to ſharpen. the hu- 
en its revęre 7 for eecleſia Lical, autho- 
Lg 55 it the, ay or, freedom navi on 
e 
155 a Hogs ith þ re to eite . very 
F di che reign of enry the Eighth, arifing 
' his. pecul}a ethane and. opinions, By virtue of 


— 1. e he took upon him abſolutely to direct the 
\ . thoſe who did not ſubmit to his 
ed; do perſecution. | At the ſame 1 
ich as Maintained = e een ,of the pope; and 
85 ogtrine-of tranſu ſtantiation, were condemned 
2 aftold. or the flake: It was a ſin not to go ſo far 
ps: in religious. e and it was equally 
m. to * ond him. Such, too, was the capfrici- 
15 ie ky 2955 that his. ſubjects could never Know, 
b cetrtäinty, when or where their faith was to be fixed. 
See permitted. a conſiderable. departure ſrom ſe- 
veral af the. tepets:of the Romiſh church, and ſometimes 


he. Fe a cloſcr, adherence to them; and the people 


were expected, 10 faſhion their creed, q non, 


W is varying cickates. F 
Amid is abſurdit and rann if onthe; the 
knowlege 00 religion 1 dee queſtions 


— not be 5 the ſupremaey of the pope could 
be aboliſhe the monaſteries could not be b Jialredd 
104 ef alterations e without giving: 4/ great 


* 


— 


the Church of 


or Vee as it a ſmall effect that was produced hy 4 gr TP 


to Lo IT wr habla by a new mode gf. it, which 
; auced, | 1 4 


"of ||| biſhop of Rocheſter,” Edward Powell, Johf, Longland, bis 
gs po "of Lincoln, Cuthbert Tonſtall, r of Dur am, 


od, bert Wakefield, Stephen Gardiner, biſhop, of Wincheſter, 
hk as Richard Smith, and cardinal Pole, Fiſher has, been. n 
ned ticed by us under the 1 reign. It is to be regrets 
3 far I ted that ſo learned and, excellent à man chen e ne 
vally ſerved ſuch a bigotted attachment 0 the authority of the 
Fici- WM Roman See; bur, at the ſame time, the ere akiþig 
now, character places him, in point of reputation, infinitely aboye 
axed. MW many of his contemporaries, who, though ſecretly; enter: 
aſe I taining. ſimilar principles, ſubmitted to the, tyranny of. 
times Henry, and complied; with all his an This en- 
eople N comium is equally ide to fir Thomas Mare, whom 
ation, Ne ſhall have occalion to ſpeak of hereafter, under à more 
agreeable character than that of a theological Writer. Some 
* the of the perſons abovę mentioned, and particularly. cardinal 
ſions Il Pole, Will come under review in a future article. 
could With reſpect ta the divines who were favourable, ta, or 
olyed, I ho; ſupported. the Reformation, the chief were, Hugh 
{rear If Fatigngt, Hier of W. .* W. ee 
Tb. PFs N 


wi 


We Miles Coverdale; afterwards: ben af Exeter) 

William Barlow, ſucceſſively biſhop of St. Aſaph, St. Das 

9 8 „Bath and Wells, and Chicheſter ;- John Hooper] in 
next reign biſhop of Worceſter, and Thomas Cranmer, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury. Willlam Tindale muſt ever be 


conſidered in a very honourable light, as having, by his 
tranſſation of the Scriptures, prepared the way for a-great 
acceſſion. to religious knowledge. With regard to Cran» 
mer, he was undoubtedly the prime character among tlie 
divines of this period. His reputation ſtill ſtands high, and 
will eyer ſtand high in the annals of England. The part 
he acted during the reign of 1% 0 the Eighth was highly 
eminent and important: nevertheleſs, as the Reformarion 
was not completed by him till the, next reign, WE al r. re. 
ine fuller denearion of 525 to that time. 5 


While the . was makin a progreſs' in theologied) 
knowledge, and, in that reſpect, there was a proſpect of 
greater improvement, the civil conſtitution of the any 
was reduced to a very deplorable ſtate. ' Henry the Ei 
en the moſt arbitraty prince of the houſe of 

Tudor. To the other means of inveſting him with a de- 
8585 of power ſuperior to that which been exerciſed 

his predeceſſors, M were added the undefined prerogatives 
Sani in his character as ſupreme head of the church. 
eſc; united with various concutring circumſtances, were 
great, and gave him ſuch an uncontrolled authority, 
at che freedom of our government ſeemed to he almoſt 
wholly geſtroyed.., Never was the hiſtory-of parliament: fo 
raceful as in this reign. All which can be ſaid is, that 
ſo far reſpected the forms of the conſtitution, as to 
rule 7 Parliaments. Ie was by act of parliament that 
i monaſteries were. ſuppreſſed ; that the Eing became the 
Z head of the church; that che authority of the pope in 
land, together with all the revenues which he drew 


« from that kingdom, was aboliſhed; in ſhort; that the 


7 ancient ſyſtem of eceleſiaſtical government was bver- 
«turned, In the numerous divorces procured by the ſo- 
.- yereign, in the regulations * were made „* 
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ie the Jogitimacy of the children by his difftrevir wives, in 
«the various and comradlictory ſettlements of the eO, 
Henry never preterided to act by virtue of his dn 
t ragative, but continually ſheltered” Bimſelf under 
6 fin&ion of parliamentary eſtabliſhment'*.””” The power 
55 impoſing taxes was uniformly exerciſed” by the houſe 

of commons; and even when the ſtature was paſſed which 
to the King's proclamation the foree of law; it was 
II che ſanction of Farbe that authorized the aboniib- 
able murder of the conſtitution, * It was provided, likewiſe; 
by the fame ſtatute, that the royal proclamations ſhould 
not be prejudicial to any perſon $ inheritance, offices, Uder⸗ 
ties goods, chatrels, or life. 

There wag one man of eminent legal knowledge Fry ah 
liries i in the reign of Henry rhe Eighth, This Was Sir An- 
thony Firzherbert, king's ſerjeant, and afterwards one of 
the judges of the court of Common Pleas, © Several works 
were written hy him, in the way of his profeſſion, which 
have been highly commended by the beſt judges of the 
ſubject. Time and the immenſe” accumulation of further 
knowledge has leſſened the orilit/ of his p ublications, with: 


18 detracting fron his reputation. 0 
With regard to R ſcience in general, little 
can be faid jt in gal of this period. In moral ph philafophy 


Florence Wilſon may be -mentioned, 4 Scots Writer, who 

lived · chiefly abroad, and Who was celebrared” = fore! th her 
for his various literature. The name 

ly knon is Voluſenus. His c Was 4 

treatiſe De Animi a . villitate,” which wie 4 

conſiderable degree of ' reputation for à long time; and 

which. the author —— os refit article knows, 170 experi- 


ente, to have been in the cuſtom of being read, about 


forty years a 4 Iris an elegant tformance, in which 
much vle is d of the ancient ene ' and, if an ok en 
23 recollection can be relied” upon, "Wilſof 

itator of Bderhius,” The ia of Sir Thomas More 
e ara as a ethical as well as itieal com. 
Pofitio 7 ig z toih kubrotpbu - f r 
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As. to natural phileſaophy, the time for improvement in 
ches bragch-of knowledge was not yet come. People were 
fill contented with the ferble ſcienae, or perhaps we might 
with mort propriety ſay, with the ignorance, of ſormer 
ages, There. were, indeed, peiſons whom. Leland, Bale, 
and Fits hayg dignified. with the name of philoſophers, and 
ul ee e as eminent mathematicians, and aſtrono- 
1 5 but where. are their inyentions, experiments, g 

Fan Jo valuable proofs are to be met with cj 

genius or mduſtry. 

7 5 ieine is nearly allied ; to on Ah © 

there were not wanting, in che reign we are treating o 
— phyſicianb of celebrity. Among theſe. the firſt place 
and the higheſt. applaule: are wards fue; to Linaere, 


whom have before endeayoured to. go, juſtice to, 38 an 
cellent maſter and a zealous reſtorer o claſſical literature, 
e wn, profeſſion, be ſhone, as much as any man of his 

» Teyerak.of Galen's. Works were clegantly tranſlated 
1 V and: in conſequence. of his Tal Gl rojecting and accom- 


iſhing the 9 8 oftbe !“ Royal College of Phyſicians 
in on, he rendered a It important ſeryice. to 
medieſne and mankind. .,He was deſeryedly a Preis the 
ce he held 


firſt preſident of the. New College, which o 
during the. remainder of his life. * other pricing, phy- 
eians.ot. the. reign were William Butts, John..Chambre, 
nee Edward Wotton, and John Owen, - Andrew 
870 the author gf ſeveral, Medical Preatiſes, and Ed: 
EN; wrote upon Natural Hiſto n The Caſte] 
by Sir Thomas Elyot, yy! 5 was not Aly: 


The had woch reputation in its de. " 


13 Cite and. polite learning al e to be 160 
though many were diverted from an attention. 10 it 


1 yin theological-,coptroyerfies of the times, Some of 


25 ho had applied themſelves to. the cultivation H it 

in the former reign were yet living, to whoſe. names others 
may now be added. Robert Whittington, Richard Crgke, 
and Leonard Cox, , diſtinguiſhed themſelves as /gramma- 


rians. Richard Paice, Thomas Key, and Sir n 
10 | made 


7 
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ſome figure as elegant ſcholars; and John Redman added 
to theccharacter of a divine, that of being fagularly: in- 
ſtrumental in promoting the knowledge of the. Greek 
and Latin languages. Sir John Cheke, tir Thpmas Smith, 
and Roger Aſcham now began their illuſtmious career 3 
but the diſtinct celebration of them belongs to a future 
article The prime glory of the reign "of. Hem the 
Eighth, with reſpect to polite literature, was fix Thomas 
More. Though, according to Mr, Hume, there was no 
man in this age who had the leaſt pretenſion to be ranked 
among our claſſics; be acknowledges that Sir Thomas {cems 
to come the neareſt to that character: with all his reli- 
gious weakneſſes, he was, indeed, one of the, greateſt or- 
naments of his time. Sir Thomas More, ſays Mr., 
Warton, is reverenced by poſterity, as the ſcholar o 
ee taught that erudition which, civiliſed his countty, ahd 
As the, philoſopher who met the horrors of the block 
c. with that fortitude which is equally free from oſtentation 
porn thee mar ra as the man whoſe genius overthrew the 
, fabrie of falſe learning, and whoſe amiable tranquillity; 
«. of temper triumphed over the malice and injuſtice o 

« tyranny. It muſt pot be forgotten, that the viſit, 
Eraſmus to this country, and his ſhort reſidence in it, con- 
tributedz! in ſome conſiderable meaſure, to the promotion 
both of claſſical and theological knowledge. The lectures 
he read; and the emulation he excited, notwithſtanding the 
vlolent oppoſition which was raiſed. againſt him by Folly: 
and- Bigotry, juſtly entitle him to be ranked among the 
benefactors to Engliſh literature. WHT 04 eee toc; 
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* Hiſtory aſſumes a better aſpect than it did in our laſt ar- 
ticle, though it is far from ſhining with any extraordinary 
degree of luſtre. Here Sir T 2 himſelf 
again to us; but not in the moſt favourable form. Hig 
Hiſtory of the Reigns of Edward the Fifth. and Richard 
the Third, is far from being eſteemed among the beſt of 
us productions. It is. not, however, ill written, The ac: 
count of Richard is left unſiniſned: and the author entered 
ſoo much into the prejudices of the houſe of Tudor * 
rt! 55 1 | 2 ü w 


= — a dend to the liberties of the 


Jen Tf 


dy a feeling mind, John Bale, who lived nearly at 


ui 
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—1 mb hiſtorical works of John Raſtal, George Lilly, 
and Edward Hall have little claim to notice; though Hall 
is of ſome uſe to the antiquary; by the attention which he 
pays to the variations of dreſs and of faſhion.— ln perſpi- 
cuity and elegance of ſtyle, Polydore Virgil, a learned Ira- 
lian, who was patroniſed by both the Henries, and ho 
"_ greater part of his life in England, far exceeded 
Writers now mentioned. But he is underſtood to be 
defect ive in the more eſſential qualities of an hiſtorian, be- 
ing ſometimes erroneous in point of information, and often 
deſtitute of candour. Notwithſtanding theſe faultsj his 
work is of conſiderable ſervi0e 0 ey lace? ne of 
our Engliſh hiſtory. e 144 $3444 
Scotland produced two Hiſtorians — chis tech 
John Major, and Hector Bocthius. John Major 
ſo — favourable to the fabulous antiquities of his 
as ſome who have ſucceeded bim, and he writes 
His ſtyle is rug 
and unpleaſant; in which reſpe he 1s far exceeded by 
— whoſe compoſition i is recommended by its ele 
ganee. But elegance of language cannot make amendsfot 
the faults with which he is 7 ly chargeable; and which are, 
an abundance of fabulous narration, ww en 


r e highly ridiculous, |: * e 57 


H510qMO> 


erke ot Hieary'che Eighth mes adopt by and url. 
of; the firſt magnitude, on whom the king very 


petly conferred the title of Antiquary Royal; a alc which 


never yet ſubſiſted in any other perſon. We mean the 
et lebrated John Leland, whoſe merit will ever be teſti fied 
by hoſe whO are grateful for the preſervation of antient 
Manuſcripts and Records, who are lovers of -biographical 
* delight in the hiſtory of re. 
ge nd! a great extent of learning, . — za 
afſiduity-and-dil; im his reſearehes, Which aoching 
could .efcape. That ſuch n man ſhould; at lengeh; become 
the victim of inſanity; will be reflected upon vith oo en 


the 


quarter to the laſt monarch of the houſe of Tork. 


Was not 
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the: lame time,” aud bo emplopen himſelg among other 


things, in biography, deſerves to be mentioned with praiſe 


upon that account; but he can by no means be compared 
with Leland: Mam Qty. e pas 907 01 = 22908; 10,4 


The period we are conſidering. was not unfruitful with 
regard to poetic writers. John Skelton bad exetted his 
talents in this reſpect during the preceding reign; but his 
chief compoſitions belong to the time of Henry the Eighth. 
For his offences againſt decency, he muſt be ſpoken of in 
the Rrongeſt terms of condemnation. It is not ſufficient 
to E for him, by charging his coarſeneſs, obſceni- 
ty, and fourrility on the manners of the age; for he ex- 
ceeded the licentiouſneſs of the times, and was cenſured by 
his contemporaries. His characteriſtic vein of humour is 
capricious and extravagant; his ſubjects are often ridicui- 
lous; and his matter is ſometimes debaſed by his -verfificat 
tion. On the whole, his genius was more adapted to lou 
burleſque than to liberal and manly ſatire. In a poem of 
a graber kind, he hath ſhewn hirnſeif capable of exhibiting 
allegorical imagery with ſome degree of ſpirit and ae: 
but it is ſtill the comic vein which ominates. 


Skelton attempts the higher poetry, he is not long able to 
ſupport the dignity of the ſubject; and in his beſt efforts 
he is a very unequal writer. In a ſhort ode which was 


compoſed by him, he has exhibited a ſpecimen of the 


ſtructure and phraſeology of a love ſonnet, about the be- 
inning of the fixteenth century. For the moſt part, when 
elton wrote in any other vein than that of Satite and Jo. 
cularity,: he miſtook his talents. An anomalous and mot- 
ley mode: of verſification was practiſed by him, of which he 
is oommonly ſuppoſed to have been the author. Not- 
withſtanding Skelton's ſcurrility, he was a claſſical ſcholie, 
in which r he has been applauded by Eraſmus y-and 
his elegiacs are a demonſtration, that if he had not been det 
aſtray by his propenſity to the e e 
ſhone among the firſt writers of Latin Poetry in England, 
ee reſtoration of literature. 15 
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Nobralities ſtill continued to hold their rank among the 
principal entertainments of the time, and they were repre- 
ſented by different bodies of men. When mote regular 
plays came to be compoſed, ſome of them were acted at 
the Ions of Court. At theſe ſeminaries, maſques, and in- 
terludes were occaſionally performed, during ſeveral ſuc- 
ceeding reigus. The firſt inſtance of this kind that is par- 
ticularly recorded, occurs in 1527, when a comedy, which 
had been written by John Roos, a ſerjeant at law, was re- 
Preſfented in the great hall of the ſociety at Gray's IH n. 
In Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, we come to à poet 
of a character far ſuperior to that of Skelton. This ac- 
compliſhed nobleman led the' way to great improvements 
in Engliſh poetry, by a happy imitation of Petrarch, and 
other Italian poets, who had excelled in the pathos and 
propriety with which they had painted the anxieties of love. 
He ſtudied, with the greateſt ſucceſs, a critical knowledge WM r 
of the language of Italy, and attained a juſt taſte for the 
e gates of the fineſt compoſitions in that Tangvage. 

is poems were in high reputation among his contempo- 
raries, and continued, for many years after, to receive the 
warmeſt commendations from various writers: but in pro- 
ceſs of time, though they might be read and admired by 
a few perfons, who joined a ſpirit of teſearch to an elegant 
taſte, they became, in general, antiquated and forgotten. 
The earl of Surrey's Sonners are of various merit, and they 
are free from that metaphyſical caſt by Which the Iralian 
Poets, and eſpecially Petrarch, was diſtinguiſhed. In dis 
ſentiments the earl is for the moſt part. natural and unaffect- 
ed, the reaſon of which is, that they ariſe from his Uwn 
feelings, and are dictated by preſent circumſtances; When 
ke copies Petrarch, it is, in Petrarch's beſt manner; When 
thar eminent author condeſcended 3 quir his Platönie ab- 
ſtrackions, and to write with tenderneſs, fimplicity,” and 
nature. Some of the ſtanzas of lord Surrey approdth to 
the enſe and gallantry of Waller, and exkubit ſpechithens' of 
cotre& 'verfification, poliſhed language, and mußcal mo- 
. dulation. His talents were adapted to deſciptive poetry, 

and the repreſentations of rural. imagery ? nor Was 3 
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y the poet of idleneſs and gallantry; for botli Hature and 
ſtudy had capacitated him for riſing to the mort folid an 
laborious pats. of literature. The ſecond and fourth book 
of Virgil's Aacid were tranſlated by him into blank verſes 
and it, is zemafkable chat this Sandat hon is the felt compo- 
Gition in blagk verſe that occurs in the Engliſh language. 
It is not ſolely as a curioſity that it is Worthy of notice; 
the diction being often poetical, aud the verſification varied 
with proper. pauſes; to which may be added, that wichou 

deſceading to a, proſaic ſervility, the whole is executed wit 

great faithfulneſs,” It was a noble attempt in the'earF of 
Surrey, | thus to reſcue. his native tongue from the perpetu- 
al bondage of rhyme; and his conduct in this reſpe& has 
been highly applauded. by Roger Aſcham, On the whole, 
Surrey, in conſequence of his juſtneſs of thought, correct- 
neſs, of ſtyle, and purity of expreſſion, is entitled tothe 
praiſe of being the firſt Engliſh claſſical poet. 

Another poet, of this period was Sir Thomas Wyat the 
elder. Wyat had the honour of co-operating with the 
eaſt of Surrey, in correcting the roughneſs of our poetie 
lingoage.,. But, though he ſtands in a higher rank than 
the common verſifiers of his age, he was far iuferior to that 
nobleman'in ſome of the moſt important requiſites of beau- 
tifol compoſition. . He was eminently exceeded by Surrey 
in harmony of numbers, perſpicuity of expreſſion, znd fa- 
cility of braſeology ; nor did he attain ghee ele- 
See aten or write in a manner natural od 
feeling. The real genius of Sir Thomas Wyat was of the 

moral and didaQic kind; and his poems are more diſtin- 
guiſhed by good ſenſe, ſatire, and obſervations on life, 
than by pathos or imagination, Like the earl of Surrey 
he was an imitator of Petrarch ; But then his imitation had 
a fervility.to which the other was a ſtranger, and he fome+ 
umes deigned ro, be a mere tranſlator of the Italian Poets, 
It, was from their capricious and over-ſtrained invention, 
that Wyat was taught to torture the paſſion” of loye by in- 
tricate compariſons, and unnatural allyſions. Occaſionally, 
he has touches of the penſive, and ſtrokes of nature and 


. 
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ſimplicity ; bot theſe do not- conftiture the uſugl * 
125 1 


* 
iſtics of his Fog Thomas W at ap ars in the 
e : 

frei pleafing adks the follies, 


| fear wrirten in this ſtrain, that he did not apply more 
eminentixy qualißedd. He may juſtly be efteemed the firſt 


from à fimilarity of ſtudies. Beſides adopting 


it ſoppoſed, with ſome degree of probability, that it came 
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"when he diſplays 


hap Hels of te- 
Wie ee 


court. This he hath done with che indignation of A philo- 
pher, and the freedom and plegſantry of Horace. 
is reaſon to regret; from three of his poetical Epiſtles,” pro- 


to à ſpecies of ec ſition for which he ſeems to have been 


poliſhed Engliſh fatiriſt. © There an inviolable'friend- 
ſhip between Wyat and Surrey, ariſing, Pegs chiefly 


prineipal ſubject for their poetry (the Paifion of Love), 
they were alike anxious to improve their native tongue, and 
to attain the elegancies of compoſition: Both of them em- 
ployed themſelves in 8 5 parts of Virgil, and in 
rendering ſelect portions of Scri prey into Engliſh verſe. 2 
Other poets of this reign, and poets too of high rank; {W<i0n 
were Sir Francis Bryant, the friend of Wyat, and an-accom- dida 
pliſhed courtier; George Boleyn, -Viſcount Rochford; bro- Ara 
ther to Queen Anne Boleyn; and Nicholas Lord Vaux, an 
eminent ſtateſman and ſoldier. —ln Tottel's collection pf 
the poetical writings of this period, is found the firſt ex- 
le chat is Known in our language of the pure and un- 
mixed paſtoral. It is an example, likewiſe, of extraordi- 
merit. In eaſe of numbers, elegance of rural alluſion, 

ch frtiplicity of iniagery, there is nothing of che kind 
el to it in Spenſer: The ſame collection affords one of 

* earlieſt inſtances of the pointed Engliſh epigram; and 


frotii tie pen 'of Sir Thomas More: Several poema, which 
were chiefly the performances of his youth, were written by 
Sir Thomas in bis native tongue. They are eve become 
ohldlete, and are not recommended by any excel - 
leit. What principally-reriders chem e to . Av 
ns 15 erden been the Peoductzons of on reftoret 
$i feratil tein England. 

A Warton;” ic whoſe excellent Eiſtory 56 Engliſh 
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g and under wen peculiar obligations, hath brovghe 
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» of *which he was a ello But he is he 
ff Surrey, who wrote in blank er 


Grimaud wrote, likewiſe, in "Dif in which 


of ſententious poetry. 


8 merit. On of thi wit Andrew 
edetr en he wrote in his medical character, 
facerious 5 


eee Ach bad 


chief 
«tion; of: arts 
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s Orimadld, 1 dame which kitheris. 
unknown. in the poetica 5 0 of gur | 
AS was an eminent cl 12 Gelen d yrote'a La 
zedy, which was probably. ated 1 


.n-accovine of his being the next E 2 75 1225 1 5 ce 7 0 


is inferior 6 none of his conteinp „ for a matey 
clibice; of chaſte Expreſſion, ant! the conciſe elegancies 
didaRitverfificition. '' Some of che couplers, in one of f K 
Rok Ge have the ſmartneſs which marks the modern 


iel WE . is reigh ſome + reep of 4 ſubbriina 
cſs, who, i f Ks a ſer che ae 
8 At, and, eed, were 

Rk x0 the Italian & : I, had oO . pee 


we lines before mentioned as à pliyfician,, dy ofe Boe 
Such is the defctiÞridh which: 15 


75 
17 cb Mc ales of the 4 
＋ No in 


and-ftift rhrain prog eo Ks th in the e el 


Int 25 
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readert will be ſenſ die 120 ek can 
are 9 515 that! it has Skelton's GEL. 


mers? v2 thought, lik 


ehe 11150 EE 1 on 
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Heer er Heing the K perſon who adopr e 

öf verification, be gave to it ee 
0 nce, and modulation. Amidſt many inftances of rhoſe- 

Ancies und aſpefities which ill adhered to che gene 1 | 
95 dur diftion, he often approaches, in the U 
and conduct of his cadencies, to the | itimate Archie . 
blattk+berfe, 4s it has ſince been improved. and perfects, 
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life, cuſtoms, and arts of our a fs i Nan Bal alan 
Tome rank among the poets of | 1 — 
interludes, ae = Maden of | l Many 6 
were compoſed by Thus was vs Bi e pro r 
rdiculed from a fre of pe. : but it is a 2 


to reflect, that t faſhion of acting myſteries to 
hive expired with this "writer — Oe her pocts, of 5 


5 be ſufficient to mention their 1 were Brian Aa 
0 Andrew 7 10 Wilfrid Hei Charles . 

eee Haliw PRESS ES 
John Heywood, commonly, called che Ep 5 
mult net be omitted. He is repre ented by 1 Perſons 
as'the'firſt writer of comedies in 12 gland; but when thi 
character i: is given of him, it is Token without 1 
| dens, 4 10 ficient diſtinction is not, made uch lar 
1 15 between comedies and m ralities and in e 5 

ji 17 however, be allowed, that be is amon big 5 of . 
iv "0 ag atiſts who droye. the Bible from the ſtage, and 
dyced repreſentations of familiar life and popular n 
Epigrams, which are ſix hundred 3 in number,” 5 
f great want of refinement, not only 1 in the compoſi tion 
ut in the converſation of our apceſtors. Heywood's largel: 
\l and moſt Iabourgd performance is the Sp ider 171 9 Flie, 
=. ch is a very hong poem in the . Tbe a: 
1 - thor ſeems to have intended a fable on the d ve col: 
N ſtrüäction; böt he has been very 1 In. the execu 
ed of his 0 It is ſeatcel) . to, tell when. bs 
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| % rei is 

ah cnc e 175 5 95 975 be 1 55 

| natnent Tottenham Ren Wan gs, ah ly's'x 


| | Wedding 11 Tibbe n "the erte „Daughter e 5 
il | 18 4 burleſque on the parade 2 0 foppery o of 
0 | well, in Which ly ht it ma 2 Fe is ded as.a cur apy. 
| 


d6es"honbur to ſenſe-an 
te?;. that, e as "the Ely of ee faſhiol 


able exerciſes; NE ee at the 1a me 5 th 
ere 100 popular, n e 925 $6 more, r 


C ba 


abel 


OF ANA FH 5 


Fr elch indo! dan % NT Bas one, oh! 
P70 'T'6 give dignity to. the garative,; 


ture ts Heigtiten the ridicule, : the aüchar appears e have: 
ment, Icke e , en to this cauſe it is probably, 
Sy and ing , That the work. has been aſcribed to the age of Henry. 
jo vlog c . N * * ? Ge % . iy By | FITS: $13.48 (13 2,90 7 7 
cars oi Ather poem, to Whjch 4 higher degree of antiguity, 
070 . h"affizned than it can rightfully claim, but whis| 

N. An 


x probably. the production of the preſent period, is the 
9209 4 N fa Browns Mayde.” Prior, ſeventy years. 
|: "Woo, ſuppoſed it to be then three centuries old; but chis 
matilt, WW: Og founded upon his. ignorance. of gur 


perſons cent pe try. It was firſt printed in 1821, and it is .eviy- 
en thuhtat, ff m its lan ige, that it could not have been writ«. 
minder eartier than the beginning of the ſixteenth century, 
ch lar here is carcely in the whole piece an obſolete word, or. 
Jes. Ire that requires a gloſſary. Many parts of Puree and 
of ug pat are harder to be underſtood ; and if any two ſtanzas 
| intro reduced to modern orthography, the appearance of an- 
Aden ent poetry will near! vaniſh. There is reaſon to ſuſpect 
qiſpla the ſentiment of the * Notte Browne Mayde” was too 
poſitoaeaned for the general tafle, though it has been S rh 
large oye Popular tales and ballads of this country. Since 
e Fli, d paraphraſe of it, it hath become more known than 
[ he ap other production of the ſame age. Whoever. was the. 
ye con- 


hor of the Notte Browne Mayde, he has diſplayed. great 


rechen in contriving a plan which powerfully detains the at- 
when Mio, and' intereſts the paſſions. Amidſt a viciſſitude, of, 
hat ts lings, a ftriking edntra of character is artfully formed, 
r e ithifortly ſupported; and, at length, dur fears lublide, 
e rriumph of ſuffering innocence and patient ſincericy. 
e ech to the credit of the poet's invention, that he hath. 
auß bappity ſucceeded in imagining the modes of trying the 
„ patience, and in feigning ſo, many new ſituations 
e open x way to deſcription, and Jntroduce i variety. 
_hiyaln delt ſcenes and Images. 
one ation yirious poetns were produced in this reien, 
the Wt of which were long, Khown: only dig che cufious' re-1, 
b ee the! Antiquary.” The, Pigeanries of Heory the. 
hat.th 1.2507 Fx 5 244 ig ts; — * 1 . . 
| Nate finde afford 4 proof that aß acquaintance.-with, 
Wap bc learning was gradually diffüfing through the nation; 
* d 2 E and, 
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nd} 0n.the whole, Rd ea be dns 
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as then 
| n ulroſe, Kyd, Stewart, Stewart of Lorn; Gal 


mean John Rallenden, the tranſlatur of Hector Boethius' 


; poems, and; 8 one entitled Virtue and 
Hern ae . been tep * 70 The author of che 1. 
rigle concerning, Ballenden, in ax 
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nan Tbe _ 4 — during the reign. = 'cont- 
ing, not, mas \appear, in Which 
Ne in gur two eh the 
if poet, of That country was ſir David Lindfay... His 
writings were ag owe: — 9h 4 from their 
inte ternal qualities, e accbunt 
their doing e to r the þ tion, 
e F. Pinkerton, fir ould: was: more the Re. 
mer of Scotland than John Kuo * for he had prepared 
the ground, and John only I che ſeed. Pie beſt of 
his works is the hiſtory of William Meldrum, Which is 
riptive of real manners and incidents. Ke Is faid- to 

ve had the honour. of firſt - introducing dramatic y 
into North Britain. Sir David Lindſay s zeal for:Refor- 
maden did not ſo far puriſy his conduct as to Ly 7 8 his 


etimes tre in his odu e 
— {palling, pc Gnas, ague 


Another geen por of. this period was: fir James acer 
His principal pertormance. was the laint of 
land, nich is well written for the time, diſplays Fe 
dance. of learning. Sir James appears/to. have read much 
un Greek and Latin authors, and to have been well Killed 
in ee and Natural Philoſophy. In one of his 
fitions he has. mentioned a number of poers of hi 
living, that is, about the /year-1 536 


= B22 


hs 
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mand 


Preith, Kinloch, and Ballentyne. Concerning four. of 
thele-perſqtis, nothing is Known. Lord Hailes has pub. 
liſhed; ſome pieces gt: the Stewarts.z and Balentyae;. muf 


av of: Scotland, in which work he. ee 


repreſents his Mritings as ingwer 
am which a rhe very out of reh DDE. _ 62 
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it this time 2085 produced, by an unknowacwtiter, 

My, called Philotut, which is.exmemely valuables for 

is curious pictures of life, manners, drels;- andochar.ap- 

cumſtances relative to the age in which it was compoſed. 

A. ſtrong charge gf indecency has been brought againſt 

Philotus g bur the pine has found an ingenious and 'zabl- 

ous, vindicator, e AN eee bat owe in- 
modeſt lines. 
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eee eee eee . ieee 
the progteſa of, Knowledge and leaming, that a number of 
perſons of high rank ſhould be amhitibus of 3 
eee ons 
A. 45 » noble authors 8 
vere Nicholas Lord: Vaux, John Bourchier, lord Berners, 

0 fl George Boleyn viſcount Rochſord, John lord Latniey, 
Hp Farker, lord. Morley, * Henry Howard,” carl 
for- WM af Sumy: concerning Henry, Howard, wWe have al- 
at bis I ady-poben ar large; aud we! have mentioned lord Vaux 
e laws i nd ichuðt Rochford. Lord: Morley appears to have 
0 been a multifarious writer, and his compoſitions included 
Inglis. I boch prwig and verſe. He chiefly diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 
'Scot- ¶ tranflacor;g. and the ſubiects oſ his tranſlations, ate claſſical, 
abun- —_ -and-theplogical. A. paraphraſe: which: he rare, 
much on the ee Pfalm, ba $4 which would. natut ally be 
t by the divines of chat time was printed 
of his in —1 .— ord Morley, who was educated in the beſt li- 
of hi terature; which. our uni verſities afforded; was certzlhly one 
1530. ¶ of the moſt — noblemen of that age. John Bourchier, 
| Gal- aL pay oy tranſlated Froiſſart's Chronicle, by the com- 
vr. ol mand-of the king, beſides: which he was, the tranſlator ef 
; pub- — French, Italjan, and Spaniſh novels; - Theſearwvels 
mul conſtituted part of the faſhionable reading of that! period, 
bins be only circumſtance that entitles John lord Laumdey to 
the- appellation of ag author, is his having trahſlated lutb 
Eraſmus's Iaſtitution of à Chriſtian Prince. A 
he ar- Ml the noblemen 3 ee lord Motley excepted, "were 
cinica, Wl deeply :eng ve life; ſo-that/chey; appear to have 
le: ew 3 wich the deſire of imitating thoſe illuſtridus 
rs cients who. added eee ſcholar: to. thoſe To 
A A the 
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me ſtateſman and che Warrior: and, notwitkſtanding their 
prodigious inferiority to the great names of antiquity, the 
a pymeſple they were er Ade 


ipired with merits applauſe: 
0 | er nostri Agi ni bloc 
The reign we are treating of was diſtinguiſhed by female 
as wellasby noble authors. Mr. Ballard; infhis “ Memoirs of 
Briviſh Eadies, who have been celebrated for their Writings 
or Skill in che learned Languages, Arts, and Sciences, hath 
given a place to Catharine of Arragon, the firſt wife of 
Henry the Eighth. But this ſeems to have been; done 
without ſufficient reaſon; for, though the queen had re. 
ceived a good education, and was a woman of god under. 
ſtandling, ſhe could only be ranked as having been, in 
ſoria degree, a patroneſs of literature, by the encourage 
ment ſhe gave to IL. udovicus Vives and Eraſmus.Cathe 
nine Parr, Henry's laſt wife, is undoubtedly entitled th the 
character of a writer. Her works, which were partly ori- 
ginals, and E are entireiy of à religious 
nature. She was a woman df admirable accompliſhments; 
and by her zeal to 7 the reformation, and to ſpread 
the knowledge of the ſeriptures among the common people, 
the rendered very conſiderable ſervices to this country. 
But the moſt accompliſhed literary woman of the peri 
ſeerns undoubtedly'to have been Margater Roper, the fa- 
vourite daughter of fir Thomas More. Under ſuch- a fa- 
ther ſue had every poſſible advantage in point of educa- 
tion and he exerted all his talents, and called in every aſ- 
fiſtancey ſor the fomation of her mind. It was not poſſible 
to have a finer ſubject of inſtruction; for ſhe had 4 ready 
_ witpa ick condeption, a tenacious memory, and a fine 


imagination! With theſe advantages from nature, her ac- 


quired qmprovements were equal to her father s moſt ſan- 
goine hopes and wiſhes; | 00 her- abilities have been cele- 
brated hy ſome of the emiment ſcholars of rhar; period! 
Hero rompoſitions were chiefly in the Latin tongoe, in 
which ſhe wrote withino ſmall degree of elegance. Het 

greut knowledge of the Greek language was evidenced by 
ber tranſlating, out of that langunge, into Latin the Ee- 
cefiaſticab «Hiſtory! of Euſebius. Anne Aſkew, Who is 
placed by BRallard- among his learned dadirs, chieffy ſhines 
Ar X as 
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A martynt Theugh Hot an authors; The was e3tainly a 
here yinas god ee n- Ger cen a4 of, 
verable virtue — nn lade 
held inchigh-eſtimation.. my 
alt tid torftrann nod ow fe vs vn rm 54 155 
dome idea of the literary character and tale of-an-age 
mayi bedorined ſrom the nature of its publications {(Fhe 
works which: were ;printed were nu and among 
theſe] controverſial treatiſes, and devotional writings hald a 
pringipal place. It i ſurpriſing what 1a: number; of:dJaw 
books ſued from / the preſs. The firſt Abridgment of the 
Statutes 2 andi it was ſpeedily follow- 
ed by:ather- Abridgments. Magna Charter was often 
repringeds that it may hence be yudged-that- our anceſtorg 
vere. extremely attentiye to, and had a high value for that 
——— of. Engliſh liberty. Poetry, and the old 
ules and nomanees, continued to be read as formerly. Of 
he ann claſſics we only xecol zan edition of, Virgil 
ad:pt;Pully..de Senectute, in Latin and Engliſh f ſo littir 
&ouragement had our printers, to —— to the public the 
r enen Komen, genius nad 
ning. txie U en arty ti Miba ie fi5abaof 
0 I ee. e 03 n Hν,ẽĩgν,E— bog ig H νỹẽmꝛul 


Amidſt all the tyranny and vices of. Henry the Eighth, 
he; was Jjendued-with a 1henificent (ſpirits and hau artaſte 
wighded-biox to encourage the arts of deſign...) Adcords- 
iagly, theſe- arts made, 1a ſome reſpects, a conſiderable, 
pogich during his reign. Henry had che honout of quit» 

ling cher finiſding hand to the ch vol, Nigra, Galle,. 
Cambridge; — is undoubtedly one of the anos cams 
late elegant, and magnificent AeuRures' in the; 
ts.decorations, barrgony, and proportions; its ine pameed 
widows, and richly ornamented ſpreading roof: ig boom 
1nd, perſpective, all contribute 20 affect the the imagination! 

wich pleaſure and delight, and, at the fame time, to- 
ſpire the mind with awe and Gevotions; Some ſmaller pe. 
mens of exquiſite workmanſhip, ſuch as oratories, rhas: 
pels and monumental edifiecs, were alſo produced at 
tis time, ſtom which ĩt may be concluded, that the ure 
dütecture of churches arrived 3k its higheſt poific of glory 


1 


and a purity oc defign, which had nor heretofore been x 
ed. fry O31 13716 32 
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an En ; juſt | before its final bend. Then an, 
Jikewiſe, to be ſome endeavour ro catch be,» ov. | 
end to copy che true maghificence of the Grecianand Roma il _. 
models. Though the king's numerous 'edifices are con- 
ſtructed on the ancient ſyſtem, they are, nevertheleſs, ſome. M _ 
times interſperſed with chaſte ornaments und graceful mould. i | 

legitimacy of proportion, WM _ 


ings, and ate often, marked with a 


reniptedtn; ts Ps Ln 911 19:1 v619193-.+ 
As a lover and an enceurager of painting, Hetiry the 
Eighth ſhines with an extraordinary degree of Jaſtre. boch 
was his adiniration of the art, and of the eminent men who 
excelled in it, that he endedvoured'to' tempt into England 
thoſe two great prodigies of their proſeſſion, Raphael and 
Titian. Some performers were obtained by him from Ita), 
and others from the Low Countries ; of whom; however, lit- y 


tle is known but their numes. The .munificence of the 


king was but ill beſtowed, till, at laſt, it centered on 
Hans Holbein, a native, as is generally ſuppoſed; 'of Baſil, 


aud whoſe varied! excellence merired l the encouragemnen A! 


8 


tenance into which any maſter has 


country, four only are at preſent certainly know. 


and rewards of his royal and other patrons: Holbein 
the greateſt part of his life in this country, and the 2 
logue of his paintings amounts to a vaſt number, It ws MW . 
one of his talents, that he was equal to digiiified character, 
He had the power of expreſſing the piercing genius of More, 
or the grace of Anne Boleyn! There is not a Single coun - 
Sreater energy 
fir T as More u 


of expreſſion than in the drawing 
Kensington. It was in oil, in diſtemper, and in water co- 

lours that Holbein painted. The laſt he had never prac Ml 
tiſed till he came to England, where he learned it of Lucas | 
Gornelii, 4 Dutch painter, in the kgng's ſervice. It vn 


ſoon carried to the higheſt perfection by Holbein, his mi- 


all the ſtrength of oil- colours, joined to the 


niatures having 
jc works in this 


moſt- finiſhed delicacy, Of Holbein's 
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CHAPTER 1 
air of Bengal. Situation of Oade. Negociations at Delli. 
22 as Mr. Haſtings refigns. Afﬀairs of the Carnatic. 

acertary Hs.. 


of the Revenues Lord 


E intended to commence 
the preſent volume of our 
tevilter with a review of ſome of 


zengal, which ſuccecded the paci- 
cation with Tippoo Sultan in 
larch 1784. But, before we at- 
end to the facts ſubſequent to that 
period, it may perhaps be expected 
om us, that we ſhould take ſome 
otice of à charge of Percha; 
rhich has been repeatedly brought 
günſt us, in our narrative of the 
nqueſt of Canara, and which has 
t length been embodied in à pam- 
phlet, entitled, a Vindication of the 
onduct of the Engliſh Forces, 
mployed in that Expedition, pub« 
hed by the order of the Eaſt In- 
la company, and figned by o 
jor, and fiſty-two ſubalterns of 
de Bombay eſtabliſhment, . ., _ 
The point chiefly laboured in this 
umphlet, relates to the capture of 
nnanpore by major pbel. 
leſpecting this action we mention- 
three circumſtances, which un- 
oubtedly were not confidere« 

* a3 topics of applauſe, 4 No 
Juarter was given the army, 


6 erery mag in the place was pur 
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who made his 
hoſe tranſactions at Madras and T 


on by one of theſq officers to diſavow 
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to the ſword, except one horſeman, 
after being 
wounded 1a three, different places, 
he women, unwilling to be ſepa» 
rated from -their. relations, or ex- 
poſed to the brutal licentioufneſs 
of the ſoldiery, threw. themſel 
in multitudes into the moats, wi 

hich the fort was ſurrounded, 

our hundred beautiful women, 
picrced with the bayonet, and exe 


, 1 


piring in each others arms, wert in 
this & 


uation treated by the Britiſh 
with every kind of ontrage. \ Theſe 
facts were related, partly on the au · 
thority of a printed letter of Heute · 
nant John Charles Sheen, an officer 
on this ſerviceg and the laſt of them 
only is controverted it the 
pamphlet. Mr. Sheen was called 


the facts ſlated in his lerter ; and 
in his reply he obſerved, that the 
buſineſs of Anvanpore, was greatly 
exaggerated, aud contrary to what 
he wrote home, together with the 
whole of that publication (the 
printed letter). We ate ſorry 
that this gentleman has not been 


more expligit,, % a diſavowab, 
couched in terms ſo extremely in- 


Az efinite 
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definite, throws a general ſhade of thoſe who ſerved in the expedition, 


obſcurity over bis 
it cannot take away a certain de- 

ree of authority from his original 
— We are left to ſuſpeci, that 
he would have been more peremp- 
my in his contradiction if he could; 
a 


reffimony, white did wot forget the calls of huma 


nity, and lamented that the horror, 
of war ſhquld have involved the in- 

ho EY 52 i ' 
nocent with the guilty ;?* but add, 
« the ſoldier muſt pay implicit obe. 
dience to the voice that command 


we are entirely in the dark, as him, however the feelings of th: 


the perſon' who interpolated his 
narrative, and the motives that 
could have inſtigated fo extraordi- 
nary a procceding. The letter, it 
ſeems, was addrefſed to his father 
in London, and we hope, if that 
gentleman be ſtill living, that he 
will communicate to the public the 
real circumſtanees of the caſe. But 
this is not all. Mr. Sheen adds, 
that he never commented u 
the buſineſs of Annanpore himſelf ;” 
an-: obſervation particularly unfor- 
tunate, as facts, not comments, com- 
poſe the matter in queſtion. In the 
mean time we muſt obſerve, that 
the ſtory. of the four hundred wo- 
men is explicitly contradicted in the 
pamphlet of the officers, and we 
therefore cheerfully declare our 
conviction that it is founded in miſ- 
repreſentation | 
There are only two circumftances 
beſide theſe, that receive any diſ- 
tinct notice from the Bombay offi- 
:cers. At Onore, and again at An- 
-nanpore, the places were taken by 
-ftorm, and orders were iſſued that 
*no quarter ſhould be given. This 
-account is admitted in their pam- 
let, and three apologies are of- 
-fered. In the firſt-place, the pro- 
ceeding was according to the 
rules of war.“ In the next, „that 
the garriſon of Annanpore was 
treated with particular ſeverity, was 
entirely owing to their having been 
guilty of à breach of the law of na- 
tions, in detaining a flag of truce 
that was ſent in by major Campbel 
to ſummon them to ſurrender:“ 


and laſtly, they obſerve,” “that 


man may be affected.“ The tue 


firſt of theſe apologies we ſhall leaxe 
to be eſtimated by the reader: un 


the laſt we acknowlege a degree 0 


weight, but we had not then, nor 
have we now materials, to enable 
us fo aſcertain in the caſe of eich 
individual, what is to be aſcribe| 
to the deliberution of choice, aid 


. what to the paſſiveneſs of ſubmil 


ſion. | x 

It is already ſufficiently. evident, 
how little has been effected by the 
vindication of the Bombay 45 
The great outlines and characdet 
of the expedition remain unaltered, 
It is ſtill true, that a remarkable 
degree of ſeverity was employed in 
the field; that in the capture of the 
fortreſſes of Canara the principle a 
a ſtorm and no quarter, was very 
frequently applied; and that the 
acquiſition of money was too much 
the governing object in every ſlay 
of the undertaking, The vindica 
tion of the officers has therefore dor 
them little ſervice ; and it happens 
here, as it generally does in th6 
caſe of an imperfect reply, that th 
majority of the facts are rathe! 
ſtrengthened and demonſtrated by 
the attempt to refute them. WII 
reſpect to the cunclufion of the f 


ne ſo te 
mont, 
tion of 
what 
juſtiſie 
ceedin: 
enquir 
that tl 
to the 
in anci 
truth 


ry ; the treaſures of Hydernagut . 


and the charge brought againſt the! 
by Tippoo, that they had broke 
the terms of capitulation, and thi 
when the fort was ſurrendered not 
rupee was to-be found in it ; thel 


circumſtances are paſſed over by tit 


officers in the profoun leſt 'filenct 


' , \ | 
It was this, that rouſed the ſulſh,.. 
, : & 0 n ; ( 


edition, 
hum 
horrors 
the in. 
ut ads, 
Cit obe- 
nmand 
of the 
"he two 
ul leave 
der: in 
grec 0 
en, not 
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of eich 
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ice, and 
ſubmil- 
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to vengeance; andi ĩt is to this, that 
he appeals for his juſtification, in 
diſregarding à capitulatiom which 
had firſt been diſſblved by the van- 
quiſhed EngKſhi + . 


Tbe reader will vaturally ima- the year 1784, we brought 


gine, that the zuthots of the New 
annual Regiſter were v 
no perſonal malevolence "agai 

theif countrymen in India, and that 


they were actusted ſolel 


hat the furviving officers wou 
be mortiſied hy the reſult of the pic- 
ture. was a cireumftance which was 
originally in our view, though we 
id not permit either au unwilling- 
nels to vfend, or a dread of reſent- 
mont, to deter us from the execu- 
nn of our duty. Whether or not 


what ate calleg the rules of war, 


juſtifed the moſt ſanguin ry pro- 
ceedings in Iulia, we never ſtaid to 
enquire. We were not ignorant, 
that they' were ſucceſsfully applied 
to the Juſtification' of thoſe actions 
in ancient or modern times, which 
truth and humanity contemplate 
with horror. It has been ſaid, 
hat we treated the petty bloodſhed 
of Canata x ith reprobation, while 


the greuter ravages of Hyder did 


not equally excite bur indignation. 
Suppoſing” this to be true, it may 
be accounted for by -a very obvious 
reaſon.” In invighing againſt Hy- 
er, we ſhould only have been gra- 
lying national predilection, and in- 
iting a ſpirit ws 

nage. In condemning the impro- 
per proceedings of our own forces, 
e were ayimared by a ſuitable zeal 
or the Britiſh character; we were 
otributing what was in our pow- 
r to the termination of thoſe ſcenes 
u India, which have ſo long diſ- 
raced us; we were rouling the 
ace of equity in the brealts of the 
len uents; and convincing them, 


hat the hardſhips they might ſuſter 


8 by u rer 
gard for juſſice and 9 00 


retahation and car- 


- 
TS 
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., could, not aunthilate. the remem 
brance of the blame they might in- 
cur.  To.return, ia the ſubject of 
_ our bidory. f net die «JT 
In, the New Annual Re Mienfor-r 
the tranſactionz, bath; of M4 Gor 
the Trania 4:4 a Hadras. 
and Bengal, to che elde of the year 
1783. Ihe remaiging tranſuctions, 
, which are geceſſary to complete 
on ſurvey of the adminiſtration. of 
„ Haſtings and, of lord Macart- 


d ney, belong to a;pexiod of tranquil- 


lity, and are therefore, unlike thoſe 
which have preceded them, uncon- 
_ nefted and deſultory. One of them 
which has formed an ohject of ſome 
diſquiſition, carries us back beyond 
_ the period we have aſſigned. y 
ö early as the month of Augult 1582, 4 
major Browne was commiſſioned by 
the ſupreme council, which then 
confiſted of Mr. Haſlings, Mr. 
Wbeler, and. Mr., Macpherſon, 
upon an embaſſy to the Great Mo- 
gul at bis capital of Delhi; and 
his inſtructions were dewu up by 
tlie e and approved 
by the board, We were at that 
time engaged in war wirh the Ma- 
rattas, Hyder Ali Khay, the French, 
and the Dutoli; and it appears to 
have been conceived, that in this 
ſituation, we were bound: to look 
odt on all fides for confederates and 
allies. Of all the powers in India 
indeed, the Great Mogul was the 
leaſt formidable in reſpect of appa- 
rent ſtrength; His immediate do- 
minions has been alternately the 
prey of the Matatras and the Seiks, 
and in 1765, he had taken refuge 
in the ſeat of the Engliſh govern- 
ment at Calcutta. From the pe- 
riod at which he had quitted our 
territories in 1771, his condition 
had not meliorated; and aceord- 
ingly the overtures, which major 
Browne was impowered ro make, 
were not for any reinforcement on 
A 3 | hs 
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his part, but on the contrary to en- 
calrage any 17 dhe ſhould. 
be fu ed by c Mogut or bis. 
mini fer, for m wy affiftance from 
Bengal. Oge of the cauſes of ma- 
jer Browackh being ſend a 0, f 
time,” was the death of Nuzeph 
Kh, oy wihiſfer, in the 
py April, cho Had been in 
g habits'of connection with the 
government” of Calcutta. This 
connection it Was deemed” bighiy 
proper to maintain; and it was 
en that, W e were 
the power of the Mogul, the. 
fni®ivtr of biy wine” 0d die Marg 
of: his auth 


the balance of war. 


Tt" happened to major 
as it had done in ſeveral oth 


our Indian trapfactions, that, in- 
ſtead of ' proceeding immediately to 
the place of his dition, he was, 
detained” firſt in Oude, and after- 
wards ih other places in the courſe 
of his route, that he did nor 
reach Delhi till December 1783. 
Upon his arrival however he lo 
no time, and Immediately arranged 
with Affraſiab Khan, the then mi- 
niſter of the Mogul, the articles of 
an agreement, drawn up in the ſpi- 
rit of his inſtructions. According 
ly, in the ſame month, he addrefſed, 
2 letter to the governor, general, in- 
forming him of the {fate of the 
tranſacfion, and repreſenting in an. 
of the 


: 


emphatical ftyle the,urgen 
dulineſs. © We have. | 
treat,“ ſays the reſident; the Mo- 
gul has accepted: we, have annex: 
ed conditions; be has approved of 


them.” But, in the interval be-. 
tween the preparation of the in- 


auctions and_theix execution, the. 
4 55 of affairs in India way, en- 
tirely changed; the treaty with the 


Marattas was. already concluded; 


14 


ority, would have vo in- 
conſiderable n in inclining 


red te. 


the French war was, terminated ;, 


H 4 N D 


and the period of: a general peace 
formed rapidly 10 ch. The 
queſtion, whether. 3 military aſſill- 
ance ſhould be ed to the Mo. 
gul, was debated in the ſupreme 
council in the. month of October 


and the board appeared, to imagine, 


that, though once it might have 
ben ee was ng. longer 
c . Hallngs ideen retained 
hig original, opinion; but he was 
left alone in a minority. And, the 
queſtion having been already diſ- 
cuſſed, major Browpe's letter was 
not taken into regular conſider 
tion, but was paſled. over in filence 
and neglect, .. + 1 10 
We have mentioned Mr. Haſ- 
tings's intention of proceeding, in 


Browne, the beginning of the year; 1784, 
her of” degmnimg Y 7 


upon a journey to Lucknow, the 
capital of Oude. The fituation of 
the nabob of this province, the molt 
important and powerful of our de- 
R this quarter of India, 
as 

able, and his complaints and, expol- 
9 0 been, loud and. — 
ter mitte was impoveri 
by the magnitude of the ſubſidy 
levied, upon him by, the Britiſh, go - 
vernment, which had gradually 
been; increaſed, from 36, oo0 1. to 
312,000 |. per annum, and by the 
number of troops.that was, ſtations 
ed in his territories. from the ſame 
quarter. The remedies, which 
from time to time had been. applied 
dy the goverument general, con- 
fiſted ia temporary expedienis, and 
not in the application. of great prin- 
ciples. of policy. We centinuall 
inter fered even in the detail of his 
government; his firſt miniſter ws 
merely. the toal of Britiſh, and 


e 
1 


the moſt opulent of his ſubjec 
were frequently. the object of ou! 
complaint and perſecution. Occs 
ſionally we withdrew a conſiderable 
part, of the troops that: were qui 


tere 


long. been extremely undeſir- 


ide rable 


re quat, 
tered 


Le . 


reſt to 
rmer . ily the pa 
plained 24 8 our relident Mt. Mi le- 
ton, and Mr. 12 was, ſubti- 
tuted in 1 1 
plained * ng and M 
Haſtings 15 — tor Lucknow, 14 
examine the accuſarion The part 
wounds of this great, and fertile | 
province were ſkinned over, and 


tered upon 
noſt — ban 


Vvere never probed to the bottom. 


From the deſolate and impoveriſh- 
ed ſtate of his dominions, the na 
25 in our aa for his * ub- 
y ; and he was rompte to con · 
fiſcate the 3a ies or ſettlementa, 
of his r grandmother, 
and to afſeſs a diſproportionate 
upon Fizulla Khan, one of his 
pendents, f 1 er to diſeharge 
arrears. eſe arrears were con- 
ſidered by many s in this 
count n claim of a, 
9 1 debt, fi nce the ruin 
deſolation of the ſoil, were, in all 
countries and in common e A 
diſchat atge in” full for the 
it was ſuppoſed not to — with 
the tas of the Eaſt India com- 
pany, to conhder them in that 


light, 

The mi nt of Oude is 
not o be ear ſolely to the 
meaſures' of Mr. Haſtings, The 
fluctuating fituation of our preh- 
dency, in which the goyernor $7 
nera #25 at one time DOT 2 


re 


er to retuim his ee and 
bis influence, were undoubtedly 
the very natural 8 of a [2 empo:: 


177 * et oe paid 


e 2 beate dh 
3 from his dominions, and . 
Gal trade by which that ſpecie 

be replaced. Of con 


„ aw -» 


4 


uence, 


: but, of 


viable ſituation. 
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- 8 Mr. Haſtings jullly obſerves; 
our ſubſidy is a ſaures of impover«. 
iſument to the province, and the 
preſent advantages we derire from 
ic muſt ſooner er later ceaſe to ex- 
iſt, In his preſent journey to Luck- 
ernor general retiev-. 

from. a conliderabls 


= 
T. ho to — our — Ae 


from ea capital, dud our interfe; 
rence from his , governnient, and 


to haye put kis ſuppofed 
Akin in a downs Y train of liquid 


tion; Theſe meaſyres he obliged 


the ſupreme cquincil to o copupe ro 
22 


maintain, ee he qui 
and the good or i ee s that 


4 from them. remain to be 

While Mt. Haſtings was at Luck- 
now, an extraordinary: vent oc- 
curred, which excited confideruble 
ſpeculation. This wen the flight 
, of the prince jeha Shäh, the 
eldeſt fon of the ij abdut thi 
ty-fix oh of age the 
oO reſolution my 
Au. hind A. pea protection 

ot the nabob ge · 
neral at Lucknow. We have ſeen 
in various inſtances how common 
an event it is in India, for the mi- 
niſters of the different princes to 
e uſurp their th aut and. 
to hold their maſters in a ind: of 
honourable im ment. This 


- was now the fityation of the Mogul. 
fr The miniſter, that ſucceeded, upon: 


e the death of N Khan, who- 


el. had for ſeyeral years held the reins 


of government, was Mirza Shuffch ; 
but he did not long retain this en- 
3 
I * w en 
52 his * 0 


Affra 951 Khan 4 diſcontented ſube - 
ject-of f the Mogul, with whom be 
Fans 


-  commidation.' Mirza Shuffeh had 


8 7 nr T. 1. 8 H A N. PD., ? 
had. juſt concluded a treaty of ac- relates, that the pecuniary preſents 
| d he feceived from himfelt and the 
tobably been the miniſler of his nabob, were faithfully ſent by him 
reign's choice; but Affraſſab, ta the Mogul, the prince obſerving 
who.ſezed/upon this opportunity, at the ſame time, de that, While he 
under: th dme of firſt miniſter, to kntw bis father daily experienced 
wreſt | theyeondut. of governinedt! th greateſt ditfrefſes, he Sought i 


— 


from the feeble hands ot the Mogul, unlawful for him to enjpy the lux- 
was undoubtedly unacceptable to gries of life,” But this was all the 
his maſter. His treatment of his felief, chat Jehander was able to 
prince was confurmable to therun- obtain. Upon the queſfion, whe- 
prineipled treachery and ambition, ther or not 4 military affiſtance 
which had — , in his conduct fliould be offered to the Mogul, M.. 
towards Mirza. He allowed the Haſtings again differed with his 
Mogul no voice,” no concern in the council, and was again in a mino- 
affairs of his government. Not! rity. The prince” withdrew from 
contented with this, he went far- ſtie Engliſh dependencies, and took 
ther: be deprived! the monarch of refuge in the camp of Madagi Sin- 
the whole of his revenues, and dia, Affraſtab Ws affuffinated on 
dealt out o bim a ſeanty pittunce the ſecond of November 1784, and 
with fo avaricious a. hand, that the Madagi, Who, either by chance or 
ſucceſſor af Auringzebe and the defign, was ut that time near the 
nominal ſovereigu of all Indoſtan, ſpot, embraced the opportuniiy, 
was reduced to the moſt unbecom- poſſeſſed bimſelf of the perſon of 
ing and: mortifying extremities,” the Mogul, and obtained the uſual 
nce Jeliandegpierced'to the ul patents confiifuring bitt firſt mini. 
by; the ſituation & his father, em tbr of the empire. 
ed an un ty of fligbez in! Mr. Haffings, having completed 
order to gait by his repreſentations” the parpöſe tor which he had tra- 
ſome relief from the authority and? velled to Lucknod, returned to 
interference of the Eugliſm got. - Caleutta on the ſeventh of Norem- 
ment. But, though hie purpoſe: ber ſomewhat? lefs than a month 


appears to have been this filial und after the death of Mr. Wheler, in 


vartuous, bis father was obliged by whoſe hands he Had intended, whey 
tvs tyrannjcal:minifer; to ſend eit - he quitted the vergme t, to leave 
chlar ordets to every quarter for” the \ſuprewe Mes | It appears, 
tis appre henſion and to demand of ' that He bad originally furmed the 
N they refalution to have failed for Eng- 
ſuhuld refuſe him both counlenuner land in the beginning of the year 
and protection Te Mogul how 1784, onteſs ſome material change 
erer found the opportunity of ſpeax- were introduced by the legiſlature 
ing privately tb major Browne, the in the conſtitution of the province 
Faglith reſident and affuring him. of Bengal, and unleſs he were per- 
that thig demaud wirs/the reſult of mitted to poſſeſs the ſupreme au- 
compulſion cr no”! LP 9.Ggty thotity, without k continual, vex- 
{Prince jehander Was accordingly” atious, and ineffeftual-tjruggle with 
henourably received by Me. Ha the bther members of his council. 
inge, who Tp6aks'sf him, in his let" Ihe repreſentations of the. nabob 
ter to the cut of directors, in © had induced him to exert himfelt 
terms of high” commendation, and for his relief an 
a ene 88 49. er: . ; TNF) ONT} A 
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and of conſequenes to defer his de- 
parture for Kugland to the ſubſe- 
quent year. Having eſleched this 
purpoſe, and, finding no reaſon: to 
expect that hig political author- 
ity would be increaled hy new pow- 
ers from England, he ſpent the 
concluding weeks of-the year 74. 
in making ſuch arrangements in 
the external and internal concerns, 
of the province, as he. guncelved, 
to be incumbent ,upow him, previ- 
ouſly to, his departure, and as 
burthen of govern» 
ment to fit lighter upon the ſhoul- 
ders of his ſucoeſſoar, | 
One ot the moſt; ypportant oh 
theſe. arrangements related to the 
civil 'eſtabliſhwent of the proviuce 
of Bengal. The -falaries of per- 
ſons, contlituting, certain boards, 
which had been infihuted by Mr., 
Hallings, were, undeubtedly ſuch, 
45 in this countiy we are bſed to. 
regard as enormous. Mr. John 
Anderſon; for example; a perſon of 
ſome character ia, the ſervice of tbe 
comp ny, received ſalary of, 
10,0001, per annum, as a member 
of a —45 of account at Calcutta, 
r the ſame time that he actually, 
hiled the advantageous flation of 
Britiſh rehdent at the court of 
Madagi Sindig. be appoiutments 
of the other members and ot the 
preſidents were equally laviſh. The. 
meaſure u as deſended by Mr. Haſt- 
mgs and his friends from the conſi- 
deration, that emoluments, , which 
wight be adequate in Britain, 
might be much, otherwiſe in Iudia, 
where every perſon looked forward. 
to the time, when he ſhould return, 
and enjoy the fruits of his induſtry. 
in tranquilluy at home It was 
added, that the revenues, which 
the ſalt office add, the other board 
were appointed to ., ſuperintend, 
were created by Mr. Haiiings, and 


that this was ayult ſource ot liberal 


allowance and of fair diſcretion to 


the:governor general. ane! 
At length however it was thought, 
that a retorm and reduction under 
theſe heads were indifpentible. It 
was natural, that ſo long and fa ex- 
tenſive a war, as that trom which 
we were juſt liberated, ſhould be a 
ſource ot anticipation and debt to. 
the company's paſſeſſions; and this 
debt was conſidered by fome per- 
ſons in ſo ſerious a light, as to be 
equivalent to a bankruptey. In the 
mean time it did not amouut to more 


than three crores of rupees, or thies | 


millions ſterling; and the annual. 


revenue of Bengal is computed by 
Mr; Haſtings to amaunt to five 
crores and a half. Bug, trifling as 
tie debt might ſeem.” it was the 
fource of great and ſerbus embur- 
rafſment to the provincial govern- 
ment. The credit of the company 
was decried, the notes upon the 
treaſury of Bengal were negociated 
at an immenſe diſcount, the civil 
and the military eſtabliſliments were 
left unpaid and diſcontented. In 
this ſituation Mr. Haſtings believ- 
ed, that no meaſure could be fo ef - 
lectual for» the relief of the com- 
pany as a reform; and, he. accerd- 
wgly.drew up a plan for this pur- 
poſe which was ſubmitted to the 
ſupreme council on the tu entieth 
of December 178, and received 
their; ultimate ſun ion on the fourth 
of January 1785. The period, 
which was choſen for this meaſure, 
was a ſubject of animadverfion. By 
the enemies of Mr. Haſtings it was 
ſaid, chat, in the firſt place, the 
admiiſion of the reform amounted 
to an explicit confeſſion, that the 
toi mer eſtabliſhment had been un- 
neceflarily proſuſe. The retrench- 
ment of eſtabliſhments in itſelf in- 
deed dt manded great courage, 
firmneſs, and political virtue; in- 


dividuals ere diſobliged, and only 


0 
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the public was beneſited: the re. 
ſentment of individuals was acute ; 
the gratitude of the public was fee 
ble and inactive. b Mr. Haſt- 
ings bad contrived to get all the re- 


tion of a reformer without any 
1 ies diſadvantages: He merely 
put his finger upon eſtabliſhments, 
and he left it to others to bring 
inciple to individuals. 


home rhe 


He carried away unfairly the ap- 


plauſe of the meaſure, and left all 
us odium to his ſucceſſors. 

Mr. Haſtings deſcribed his con- 
different light. Im 
introducing the reform he had done 
all that was diſcretionary, and what 


duct in a ve 


remained for his ſucceſſors, was 


what could not be avoided, and 
therefore might nor be blamed; Ir 
was an argument of great political 
intrepidity, and of a high ſenſe of 
conſcious innocence, that Mr. Faſt- 
ings ſhould venture upon ſuch a 
meaſure at ſuch a period. He was 
juſt about to return home and to 
face his enemies. He knew that 


his conduct had loudly been ar- 


raigned, and that the ſet of men 


who had accuſed bim, were reſpect- 
able in their influence, elevated in 


their ability, and tenacious of their 
reſolutiens. There never was a 


time, in which he ſtood more in 
need' of perſonal ſupport, or had 


a ſtronger private inducement to 


court it, Yet he felt great ſatiſ- 


faction in cloſing his adminiſtration 


with a meaſure, neceſſary in itſelf, 
E incumbent upon him, 
ut 


which would give mortal of- 
fence to numbers both in India and 
pected the worſt 
effects from it to himſelf, and he 


England. He ex 


was prepared to encounter them. 


Mr. Haſtings ſailed from Bengal 


on the ninth of February 1785. 
Having brought down his adminif- 
tration to a cloſe, it may not be 
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unnatural for us to ſay/one word. and he apologiſes for the mode he 


to a queſtion, which has been 2 
ſubject of gfear diſcuſnon in Eng- 
land, aud which has given rife 10 
various opinions z we mean, the 
amount of his tortune at 
the time that he quitted his govern- 
ment. Undoubredly we are un- 
able to give complete” ſutis faction 
to our reuderg upon this bead, and 
we might leave it for that future 
elucidation, which # lapſe of years 
muſt neceſfarity afford. This elu- 
cidation will indeed be the torch, 
which wilt affiſt the pen of hiſtory, 
Bur, oblige as we are to collecł our 
materials within # ſhort period; we 
think, chat it is proper to give the 
reader ſuch information as we are 
able, and not to leave him entirely 
in the dark, merely becauſe we can- 
not introduce him to meridian ra- 
diance, We will only bring toge 
ther the facts that come before us, 
and leave the conclutiou to be de- 
duced by others. 

B . Haſtings and his friends, 
his fortune has Been faid to be ex- 
tremely ſmall, In a pamphlet, 
which he publiſhed ſoon alter his 
arrival in England, he mentions 
the circumſiance of Mrs. Haſtings's 
—_ come over in one year, aud 
himſelf in another, as compelling 
him to the © repetition of an ex. 
pence, which his fortune could ill 
afford. In a letter, wWhich he ad- 
dreſſed to the court of directors, 
and which is dated on the river 
Ganges, Feb. zt, 1784, he brings 
to account à number of items, the 
6 aggregate of a eon t account 


of twelve years,“ which he con- 


feſſes it was not his original inten · 
tion to have charged upon the com- 
pany, and which he © credits by 
a ſum; privately received, and ap- 
propriated to their ſervice.” He 
obſerves, that his own fortune 


is unequal to ſo heavy a charge,” 
has 
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has by remarking, that 
their intereſt would ſuffer inſi- 
nitely leſs by the precedent, than 
by the example of a life, ſpent in 
the accumulation of erores for their 
benefit, and doomgd- in its eloſe to 
ſuffer- the extremities of private 
want and-fink iu obſcurity.” Mr. 
Haſtings and his friends have fance 
become moro explicit- He has ap» 


plied to the company to ſettle upon 


him a penſion, and the ſum of 
| coool. per annum was mentioned. 
t this propoſal has been ſuſpend- 


ed on t of the impeachment 
now CG before the houſe of 
lords. Major Scott farther ſtated 
m the houſe of commons, dutin 
the laſt ſeſſion, that the preciſe 
amount. of the capital of Mr. Haſ- 
tings's fortune was 60,0001. 

It is undoubtedly natural in moſt 
caſes, to take for granted the im- 
plications. of one perſon, and the 
aſſertions of another, when they 
relate to a ſubje&, with which 
might naturally be ſu d to be 
well acquainted; In the caſe of a 
criminal. charge indeed, the perſonal 
allegations of; the individual who is 
accuſed, are of courſe to be put 
out of the queſtion; But with re- 
gard to major Scott, whatever im 

ienes he be ſuppoſed: to 


have incurred in the courſe of a 
long and obſſinate controverſy,. — 


veraeity remains unim 
unſuſ) ;- and thoſe, who are 
diſpoſed. to controvert his: aſſertion, 
muſt be obliged to ſuppoſe, which 
— not impo that he 

be ignorant of the real a- 
mount of the. fortune of his late 
pnncipal. On the other hand, the 


ſum itſelf is undoubtediy diſpro- 


they mo 
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have that Mr. Haſtings did not af. 
ways refuſe ſums money pri- 
vmtely tendered him, the frugalicy 
of his perſonal eftabliſhmernt, ant 
the long continuance of his gorern- 
ment; would have before hand ren - 
dered it probable that he was rich. 
With reipect to facts we know o | 
one of any conſiderable ' weight. . 
Mrs. Haſtings, as we have 
intimated, arrived in England in 
the year 1784, and about twelve 
months before her huſband; and it 
has been faid, that the ſum, which 
was appropriated for her expences 
—— to the return of Mr. 
Kings, was goool. per annum, 
and that this ſum was to be paid 
by certain gentlemen, who uſually 
had the tranſaction of Mr. Haft- 
ings's pecuniary affairs inf England. 
Mrs. Haſtings's expences were ima- 
gined ſo far to have exceeded this 
allowance, that the gentlemen 
thought themſelves bound to re- 
rate with her, obſerving, that 
the ſum in queſtion would ſcarcely 
do more than anſwer the apparent 
ex of one quarter, and that 
it was impoſſible for them to advance 
more than the ſum that was appro- 
priated. To this Mrs. Haſtings re- 
plied, that ſhe was perſectly com- 
petent to the conduct of her own” 
affairs, and that they might reſt aſy 
ſured, that ſhe would not .expoſe 
them to any difficulty, reſpecting 
the ſum for which Mr. Haſtings 
had rendered himſelf anſwerable. 
The tranſactions of the govern- 
ment of Madras, during the period 
of which we treat, are not leſs im- 
portunt than thoſe of the govern- 
ment general at Bengal. The moſt 
conſiderable affair of the adminĩſtra- 


ap- Portionate, and it may bo treated as tion of lord Matartney who pre- 
le credible; The ſalary: of the go- ſided, related to the aſſigument of 
ortune vernor general, the great ui- the revenues of the nabob of Ar- | 
arge, dies that have uſually been anner - cot) which was made by a ſolemn | 
1 ed to his. oſſioe, thei inſtances. we act to that nobleman in — a 


12 erer Ane 
that theſe diſſricts were farmed by 


of December 1781. 


unprovided and defenceleſs condi- 
tion, in which the Carnatic had 


been found at the period of the in- 
vaſion of Hyder Ali. It ſufficiently, 


appcared, that the perſons, who 
had then the conduct of the nabob's 
affair, were by no means qualified 


_ ro aſſiſt by their efforts the reſolute” 
ſtand which was made by the Eng- 


liſh in that quarter. Attacked as 


we were on every fide, ſtruggling 


with a moſt formidable contederacy, 
of the ſultan of Myſore, the peſh- 


wa of the Marattas, the ſuba of the 


Decan, and the raja of Berar, it 
would have been unjullifiable in us, 
ro trifle with our ſituation, or to 
ſacrifice. the poſſibility of our poli- 
tical exiſlence to the formalities of 
rank, and the ceremonial of a court. 


Lord Mycartney therefore, by a 
t has been generally ap- 
proved in this country, obtained 
from the nabob the prerogative of 
farming out, his diuricts and col- 
lecting his revenues, and this power 
was made over to the preſideney of 


conduct 


Madras during the continuance of 
the war, er tor the ſpecific terms 
of three or ſive years, as lord Ma- 


cartney ſhould agree with the ren»: 
ters under the new leaſes 


The ſalutary effects of this mea- 
ſure ſpeedily began to appear. The 
preſiden, unwilling, 10 retain in 


his hands a power of fo invidious a 


nature, and ſo liable to miſcon- 
ſtruction, appointed, in conjunction 


with his council, a committee ot 
ailivned revenue for the conduct and 


ſupe:intendence of the territorial 
affairs of the Carnatic, Theſe 
gentlemen made a report in the 
month of May 1782; and from 
this paper it appears, that they had 


been able to recover in ſome mea- 
the diſtricts of the 
nabob from the ravages: of war 


{ure one half 


This mea- 
ſure naturally aroſe out of the very 


public advertiſement to ſuch per- 
ſons as offered the beſt terms, and 
bore the moſt reſponſible character; 
that the rent for «hich they had 
agreed with the farmers was ſome- 
what leſs than that, which the na- 
bob profeſſed to have made in the 
years immediately preceding the 
war; and that, by a reduction of 
the expences, the net revenue 
would ſomeumat more than double 
that, u hieh had been raiſed: in the 
fokmer inſtance; Their ſyſtem was 


to take complete effect on the 12th 


„ 


of the following July. 

It was probably more owing, to 
the diſtreſled tiruation of his domi- 
nions, than to any conviction in 
his mind of the rectitude of the 
meaſure, that the nabob had been 
induced to yield his aſſent to the 


conceſſion ot December 17817 Ihe, 


miniſlers, who had conducted his 
affairs, the men Who had brought 
upon his country all its preſent cu- 
lamities, and who had futtened up- 


on its ſpoils, were indeed terriſied 


into ſilence in the moment of dan- 
ger, but ſoon began to repent of 
their precipitation in not lveving 
diſſuaded their maſter from n mei- 
ſure, which deprived them of ſo 


much of their influence. It is ge- 


nerally ſuppoſed, that a' principal 
eauſe of the diſtreſs of the Carnaric 
had confiſted in the corrupt pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Benfield and others, 
uſually known by the deſeription 
of the Enghſh- creditors of the na- 
bob of Arcot. in the war before 
the laſt, the ſtandard of Great 
Britain had been ſucceſsfully erect- 
ed, both at the mouth of the Gan- 
ges, and upon the Toaſt of Coro- 
mandel; and the immediate conſe- 
quence of our” victories was the ob- 
taining for the Engliſit Faſt-India 
company a deciſire aſcendant in the 
dominions of the nabob of Bengal 
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and the nabob of the Carnatie. 


Cur influence in Bengal has pro- 
duced its complete effect. Though 
the family of the ae fill exiſis, 
and though the heit poſſeſſes a no- 
minal royalty, yet the government 
of Calcutta, under the name of his 
duan or treaſurer, have engroſſed 
the political power, and reduced the 
nabob to a mere cypher. 

It is natural for a prince to be a 
lover of power ; and we can fcarce- 
ly cenſure. in any man an unwil- 
lingneſs, to waſle the term of his 
life 4n inglorious impotence and 
eaſe. Theſe were the ſentiments 
that had been felt by the nabob of 
Arcot ; and he accordingly exerted 
himſelf to avoid the ſame kind of 
depolition and degradation, which 
had overtaken the nabob of Ben- 
gal. To effect this, he believed, 
that he could not adopt a more 
advantageous method, than that of 
creating an Engliſh party in his fa- 
vour, which might balance, and 
occaſionally control the direct in- 
fluence of the prelidency. Accord- 
ingly he entered into a 8s ag 
interfour'e with many individuals 
of the Engliſh nation ; he fought 
to heap upon them his fayours, to 
attach them to his perſon, and to 
engage them permanently in his 
intereſt, In order to have the pre- 
lidency more immediately under 
his inſpection, he removed from 
his capital of Arcot to the hamlct 
of Chepauk, in the ſuburbs of Ma- 
dras. Such is ſuppoſed to have 
been the riſe of the debts of the 
nabob. That he might gain his 
ends, he gave to ſome bonds of 
pecuniary obligation for fictitious 
loans. In other inſtances he actu - 
aily borrowed ſums of money, 
which it was contrary to the regu- 
lations of the Eaſt-lndia company 
tor any of their ſervants to lend, in 
order to confer immediate bounty 

2 


upon ſuch as might not be able to 
wait for the flower operations of 
uſury ; or to ſupport thoſe neceſſi- 
ties, which were the natural fruits 
of ſo corrupt a ſyſtem. The debts 
once contracted, it would have been 
difficult, perhaps in many inſtances 
impoſſible for the company; to diſ- 
tinguiſh the fictitious loans from 
the true; and it would have ſeemed to 
have been a hard meaſure, where 
large ſums of money had really 
been advanced, though contrary to 
the regulations of the company, to 
bave expreſly forbidden the repay- 
ment of thoſe ſums. Nor would 
ſuch a prohibition have been leſs 
ineffectual, than ſevere, | 

The creditors of the nabob had 
long had in their poſſeſſion the col- 
lechon of his revenues. Impo- 
veriſhed himſelf, he was unable to 
pay tne intere of his loans in 
{pecie, and he had gone on from 
time to, time aſſigning over to his 
creditors different diſtricts of his 
dominions, in order that by their 
own management they might ex- 
tract from thoſe diſtricts the annui- 
ties they claimed. It was natural, 
that this ſhould have been a profit- 
able trade to the creditors. Col- 
letting themſelves the intereſt of 
their money, they could eharge 
without fear of contravention what 
ſums they pleaſed for the expence 
of the collection, and could bring 
to account, as the amount of the 
real revenue, as little as they thought 


oper. 
Prqpnf, trade had found a ſudden 
and premature termination in the 
general athgnment, that was made 
of his revenue by the nabob of 
Arcot to the preſidency of Madras. 
That this was not oppoſed by the 
creditors, was partly owing, as has 
already been ſaid, to the hopeleſs 


lituation of the nabob's affairs. 
Perbaps for a time they flattered 
theme 
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themſelves, that they ſhould be able 


to obtain the ſame kind of influ- 
ence over lord Macartney, that 
they had exerciſed over the nabob 
of Arcot. They had eſtabliſhed a 
formidable power in the country, 
and, if not by inclination, at leaſt 
by terror, he might be deterred 
from entering into open hoſtility 
with them, They had ſhown in 
their conteſt fix years before with 
lord Pigot, that they were not with» 
out their partiſans, either in the 

vince of Bengal, or in the king- 
— of Great Britain. But they 
ſpeedily found their mithke in the 
preſent inftance. The renters of 


he diſtricts were almoſt all of them 


changed. In the granting of the 
new leaſes no attention was paid to 
the ſolicitations of friendſhip, or 
the acquiſition of intereſt. It has 
never been imputed to lord Ma- 
cartney, either by his friends or his 
enemies, that he diſplayed tgo much 
of forbearance and complaiſance to 
the perfons, who had moiſt credit 
with the nabob of Arcot. 

The controverſy that followed 


was curious in its. circumſtances, 


und protracted in its duration, An 


account of the meaſure was ſent 
over by the Engliſh government to 
the Eaſt-India company at home, 
and it received the ſanction of the 
eourt of directors in the month of 
September 1782. Nearly at the 
fame inſtant, the miniſters of the 
nabob in India applied to the ſu- 
preme council at Bengal to ſuper. 


* code the alignment of the revenues, 


upon condition that the nabob 
ſhould pay out of them a ſpecific 
ſum monthly for the ſupport of the 
war. Their petition was granted. 
Orders were diſpatched to lord 
Macartney to give up the inſtru- 
'ment of allignment; and it was un- 
derſteod, that fir Eyre Coote, who 
carried theſe orders in his laſt voy- 


age to Madras, in March 158:, 
was authoriſed to proceed to extre · 
mities with lord Macartney, in caſe 
he refuſed eompliance, and even 
to ſuſpend him from his govern- 
ment. The death of that celebrat 
ed officer two days after his arrival, 
for the preſent diverted the ſtorm. 
Major-general Stuart, a gentleman, 
who had been — 2 active in 
the arreſt and impriſonment of lord 
Pigot, was charged by lord Macart- 
ney with taking up the buſineſe, 
which fir Eyre Coote was to have 
finiſhed, and carrying on a ſecret 
and improper correſpondence with 
the counci] at Bengal. It was in 
conſequence of this charge, that 
general Stuart was arreſted by the 
order of lord Macartney in Sep- 
tember 1783, and ſent to England 
in the following month. In the 
mean time this nobleman, reſtin 
his confidence in the ſanction o 
the court of directors, refuſed to 
comply with the mandate of the 
ſupreme council. That mandate 
had been repeated in the month of 
Auguſt, but without effect. 
There are paſſages in the correſ- 
pondence of the different parties in 
this buſineſs, that to des 
ſerve to be extracted in this hiſ- 
tory, The reaſonings of lord 
Macartney, in defence of his con- 
duct, and to induce the ſupreme 
council to give up their oppaſition, 
turn chiefly upon the injuſtice that 
would be done to the new renters, 
to whom leaſes had been granted 
for the terms of three and fixe 
rs, in conformity with the con- 
ditions of the affignment, and who 
refted for their ſupport upon the 
faith of the company, «+ Their 
leaſes,” ſays his Tordltvp, 6 cans 
not be legally torn from them. 
Nothing, but their previous breach 
of a part, could juſtify our breach 


of the whole; ſuch a ſtretch and 
- 1 abuse 
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abuſe of power would indeed not 


78", Wonly ſavour of the aſſumption of 
xtre · ¶ ſovereignty; but of arbitrary and 
| caſe ¶ oppreſſive deſpotiſm. In the pre- 
even WW {eat conteſt, whether the nabob be 
rern- WW guilty, or we be guilty, the ren- 
brat- Wl ters are not guilty. Whichgver 
val, of the contending parties has brok- 
orm en the condition of the aſſignment, 
man, the renters have not broken the 
ve in condition of their leaſes. Theie 
lord men, in conducting the buſineſs of 
(cart the aſſignment, have acted in. o 
neſs, poſitjon to the deſigns of the 3 
have Win deſpite of the menaces denoun- 
ſecret N ced againſt all who ſhould dare to 
; with oppole the mandates of the durbar 
Jas in juice. Gratitude and humanity 
that require, that provifion ſhould he 
V the made by you, before ou ſet the 
Sep- ¶ nabob's miniſters looſe upon the 
gland N country, for the protection of che 
n the victims devoted to their ven- 
eſtin teance.“ 0 
on o The charges that are brought by 
ſed ta the court of the nabob againit lord 
f the WW Macartney, are not a little extra- 
andate ¶ ordinary, and are in the ſame ſtyle 
nth of Wuyith choſe which were heaped in 
laborious abundance upon lord Pi- 
correſ- ¶ zot. Befide the circumſtances of 
ties in attention and negle& on the part 
to de» of the preſident, of the decorum 
is hil. nat was due to the nabob's 
lord Widignity, in iſſuing grants and 
is con- beaſes in his own name, and in not 
zpreme officially acquainting the nabob 
Aition, With the peace, till a month after 
de that it was made; charges, which are 
enters, Bounded in ſame degree of probabi- 
rranted Wlity, they advance accuſations, 
nd fire rhieb, if they could be proved, 
he con- rould be inevitably fatal to his 
nd who Wcharater. But they. conſiſt af cir- 
on the eumſtances the moſt incredible, and 
Their rot ſeldom contradict and defiroy . 
« can» Witeir own aſſerüons. One of the 
you ubob's letters begins in the fol- 
bre 


lowing ſtyle, 4 I am willing to 
tribute this continued uſurpation 
3 | 


jects wi 
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to the fear of detection in lord 
Macartney : he dreads the awful 
day, when the ſcene of his enqry 
mities will be laĩd open at my reſ- 
toration to my country, and When 
the tongues of my oppreſſed ſub- 
| be anjoodh, and proclaim 

aloud the cruel tyraunies they have 
ſuſtained.“ In another letter, lord 
Macartney's conduct is treated as 
unjuſtifiable, in appointing ** a 
committee of revenue with enor- 
mous ſalaries, though his lordſhip 
well knows that moſt of them ara 
by your orders diſqualified hy being 
my principal creditors.” It us 
however to be obſerved, that, in 
the concluſion of the ſame letter, 
the nabob forgets this charge, and 
pathetically pleads in favour of his 
creditars. „ it is not without 
reat concern that I have heard in- 
— tending to queſtion the 
legality of their right to the pay - 
ment of thoſe juſt debts; their 
claims are the claims of juſtice, and 
their demands, I am bound by ho- 
nour and every moral obligation to 
diſcharge. But I hope the tongue 
of calumny will never drown the 
voice of truth and juſtice; and, 
while that is heard, the wiſdom of 
the Engliſh nation cannot fail to 
accede to an effetuil remedy for 
their diſtreſſes.” Lord Macartney 
is farther charged in this corret- 
phndence, with “ the greateſt acts 


of cruelty, even to the ſhedding - 


the blood, and cutting off the noſes 
and ears of my ſubjects.“ He is, 
charged with “ ſecretly conniving 
at Mr. Buſſy's recommendation to 
Tippoo to invade the Carnatic. a 
ſecond time, as the means of pro- 
curing the moſt ad ventageous terms, 
and furniſhing lord Macartney with 
the plea of neoeſſity for concluding 
a peace. after his own manner.” 
Laſily, he is charged with, the moſt 
direct and ſhameleſs bribery in 

granting 
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granting a leaſt of one of the diſ- 


tricts for half its value; and a let- 
ter, real or pretended, is produced, 
from his lordſhip's dubaſh or ſeere- 
tary,” in his, own hand-wnting, in 
relation to this bribe. The dubath 


repreſents himſelf as obliged to. 


write this letter, to ſatisfy the ren- 
ter that his bribe had been faith- 
fally paid ; but requeſts, that 
« after peruſal you will ſend it 
back to me — ; adding, 
« until I receive it, I do not like 
to eat my victuals, or take any 
ſleep. “ | 

It is well known, that one of the 
firſt meaſutes of the board of con- 
trol, - inſtituted under Mr, Pitt's 
Eaſt India bill, was a reſolution of 


the fifteenth of October 1784, to 


ſurrender the aſſignment of the re- 
venues to the nabob of* Arcot. 
They conceived, that the power 
reſulting from this aſſignment was 
ſuch, that the aſſumption of it could 
in no way be juſtified, but by the 
emergency of the war. The am- 
bition and incroachments of the 
Eaſt- India company, or its ſervants, 
bad become an object of diſguſt to 
the princes of India, and by thus 
voluntarily ſurrendering a power 
which had been fully put into their 
hands, they believed that they 
ſhould furniſh the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ment of their diſpoſition to liſten to 


the voice of moderation and equity. 


Lord Macartney however did not 
enter into the ſpirit of theſe reaſon- 
ings, and was extremely mortified 
to find a point, which he had fo 
long laboured, ultimately decided 
againſt him by the higheſt autho- 
rity. The orders having arrived 
at Madras in May 1785, lord Ma- 
cartney immediately ſailed in the 
veſſel which had brought them, on 
the fourth of June, for Bengal. 
He was willing rather to try the 


N 0 7 
effect of his expoſulations and re. 


monſſrances with the ſuprei 
council, who had afted moit vehe: 
mently again(t him in the bufine\ 
of the affignment, than te gin 
up without any proviſion the fen. 
ters, for whoſe ſafety and indemni. 
fication he conceived himſelf to 
have pledged his own faith, and 
that of the company, Upon hiz 
arrival he found Mr. Haſtings fail. 
ed for England, and a ſhort time 
after, on the thirty-firſt of July, No 
he received the appointment of the th 
court of directors, of the twenty. e ef 


feventh of the prec:ding February, Ne fit 
conſtituting bim governor-general, Norable 
Upon this appointment lord Mz Piave 
cartney deliberated for a few days, . of 
and at length, having determined Lies 
to decline it, took his paſſage for BF") of 
England on the ninth of Auguf he! 
11 0: 6 led th 
A ſhort time after the departure WY ſe 
of the preſident, came on at Ma. ferent 
dras, the trial of major-general cone 
fir John Burgoyne, whoſe ſuſpen- 2 | 


fion and impriſonment by the order 

of lord Macartney, was noticed by bs been 
us in the New Annual Regiſter for 

1784. The trial was held in the . . 
months of June and July, and the Han d 
preſident of the court martial was if” reſul 


edemo 


lieutenant general fir John Dalling, vo 
commander in chief of the forces En A f 
in India. The charges exhibited Fries 

d inde; 


againſt general Burgoyne, wen 
thoſe of diſobedience of orders and 
neglect of duty, in withdra wing 
himſelf from the army, at the tint 
that general Lang was appointed 
by the council at Fladras, to com- 
wand in the field; and cf cauſing 
and exciting mutiny and ſedition, 
in having propoſed and made pre- 


inet of 
g ſeen; | 
with ; 


parations for holding courts martial 

under his authority, when that = effect 
province properly belonged to ge. oo 
ra) Lang. Of all and every par TY 
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f theſe charges; fir John Bur- 


oyne was honourably acquitted 


y the court martial; bur lie ſur- 


17 
vived his acquital only a few 
months. | 
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Proceedings of the States of Holland. 


Utrecht. States wvithdraw to Amer fort. 


IL 


Inflitution of a College of Tribunes at 
Capture of Elburg and | Hat» 


tem. Stadtholder is deprived of the Office of Captain Generel. 


N our laſt volunie, we traced 
the riſe of thoſe diſſentions in 
de republic of Holland, which 
are ſince produced the moſt me- 
orable effects. We endeavoured 
d inveſtigate the ſpirit and princi- 
les of conduct of the two old 
Aries in the common- wealth, the 
rty of the ſtates, and the party 
the houſe of Orange; and we 
led the attention of the reader to 
new ſet of men, proceeding upon 
ferent views, and purſuing an 
bject, which had hitherto been 
rely neglefed in the progreſs 
the Dutch affairs. This party 
ks been commonly and juſtly Kylel 
edemocratical party. We found, 
may naturally be expected, a 
tain degree of ſhock and confu - 
dn reſulting from the birth of this 
party, which was not regarded 
Ith a favourable eye, either by 
prince or the 2 They 
d indeed originally owed their 
iſtence to the rey of the ſtates, 
o ſuggeſted the idea of the inſti- 
tion of the Dutch volunteers in 
$3, as a balance to the regular 
y bf the republic, which they 
pected of being partial to the 
nee of Orange. But they bad 
g ſeen the progreſs of the volun- 
n with an una roving e ; and, 
the effects which the | dicurion 
deed, they were perhaps ready 
repent of theit concetn in giving 
h to it. * f 
1787. | 


Where the ſituation of a ſtate is 
ſuch; as to make it deſirable to any 
conſiderable part of it, that things 
ſhould remain in their preſent ſitu- 
ation, it may not be an unfavour- 
able circumſtance, for three inde- 
pendent parties or bodies to exiſt, 
of which one may ſerve as a kind 
of mediator or umpire, to prevent 
the mutual encroachments of the 
other two. But this was not the 
caſe with the republic of Holland. 
There was not a party, there was 
not an individual in the country, 
that wiſhed to ſee things remain in 
the ſituation of the year 1785. 
The ſtates had encroached in vari- 
ous inſtances upon the preroga- 
tives, and refiſied the diſpoſitions 
of the ſtadtholder, and the party 
of the prince earneftly deſired to 
ſee thoſe prerogati des reinſtated and 
confirmed, On the other hand, 
thoſe who had advanced thus far, 
were not contented with what they 
had done; but defired to advance 
farther. They wiſhed to reduce 
the prince as nearly as poſſible to a 

pher in the ſtate, and to provide 
that no individual ſhould hence- 
forth be able to reſiſt the meaſures 
and ſyſtem of policy they ſhould 
think proper to adopt. Sal leſs 
ſatisfied than either the ſtates or 
the j of Orange, was the par- 
ty of the democracy. As they felt, 


perhaps more ſtrongly than either 
-of the others, (7 uppoſed =_ 
tu 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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vered by his ambaſſador on thy 
eighteenth of September a mem. 
rial to the ſlates of Holland, - an 
another to the aſſembly of the Rate 
general, In the firſt of theſe h 
obſerved, that he had hoped to har 
ſeen far different conſequences n 


tude of their purſuit, they were 
more ſpirited in their conduct and 
bold in their meaſures. In this 
fituation, and in the crifis that muſt 
neceflarily refylt, it was indiſpenſ- 
ible, that there ſhould be ſome ſort 
of coalition or confederacy. among 
the three parties, ſo as to bring the 
force of the ſtate to act equally in 
every point in the ultimate extre- 
mity. If an union were effected of 
two entire parties, and if no foreign 
power interfered in the conteſt, to 
thoſe two parties the victory might 
reaſonably be expected to fall. Eut 
ſuch an union was not completely 
effected. The fates of the province 


of Holland, as we have ſeen, en- 


tered into concert with the demo- 
eracy of Utrecht, and thus impli - 
citly with the whole democratical 
party ; while the ſtates of the pro- 
vince of Utrecht now, as the fates 


of the province Guelderland had. 


done before, entered into concert 
with the prince of Ora The 
immediate reſult of thif combina- 
tien was the forcible introduction 
of a garriſon by the prince, into 
the town of Amersfot, in the 
month of Auguſt 1785; while on 
the other hand he loſt, at leaſt pro 
tempore, the command of — — 
fon of the Hague, and was induced 
withdraw himiclf from the place 
of his uſual reſidence, in the follow- 
ing September. | 

This period was a fort of criſis 
in the affairs of the ſtadtholder, and 
it was voluntarily accelerated by 
the prince himſelf. Accordingly 
-his partifans both at home —. a- 


broad, endeavoured to bring for- 


ward at once all thoſe cc cumſlances 
that. might be favou to his 
cauſe, and rod to expect to 
ſecure their victory by the magnt- 
tude of their effort. The king of 


Pruſſia, who has been ſilent from 
che ſpring of the year 17845 deli- 


AN D 


ſult from his former friendly repn 


ſeutations to the republic. Ho 
great then were his ſurprize a 
regret, when he learned, that, in 
(lead of reinſtating the prince « 
Orange ia any of his preregativa 
they had . deprived him « 

the garriſon « 


the command 
the Hague, an appointment indi 
putably annexed to the dignity 
his rank. The King deſired not! 
intrude himſelf into the interic 
concerns of a free ſtate, but þ 
could not be indifferent to the fo 
tune and ineſs of the prin 
ſtadtholder. e concluded wi 
offering to the ſtates his mediatia 
and aſſuring them, that, if th 
would accept of it, he would ca 
duct hunfelf with the ſtricteſt m 
deration and impartiality. Ar 
ther eircumſtance, from which t| 
prince appears to have promile 
himſelf ſome advantage, was th 
oppolitton of five ſtates of the uni 
to the preliminaries, that had be 
concluded between the republic 
the emperor. Rumours were |! 
dufriouſly propagated, that 
_ who. negociated thele p 
iminaries, had acted rather up 
the private inſtructions of cen 
diſtinguiſhed individuals, than uy 
any public authority, and that thi 
conduct would infallibly be ms 
the ſubjeck of inveſtigation and 
miſlinent. But the oppoſition « 
theſe five provinces did not pm 
laſting. The preliminaries * 
from the firſt; highly acceptable 
the ſtates of Holland, and, as thi 
ſtates would probably in the g 
pay three fourths of the ſuw \ 
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2 the redemption of Maeſtricht, 


Rer. which was the popular objection 
he tat to the treaty, it would have been 
-heſe WF abſurd in a high degree for the 


other ſix obſtinately to | oppoſe, 
The laſt circumſtance, from which 
the partiſans of the ſtadtholder 


d to har: 
*NCces It 


ap” predicted the happieſt conſequen- 
ra ces, was the converfion of the 
hat, i-W ſtates of Utrecht, who had for a 
rince long time remained in a flate of 
egative, indecifion, between the choice of 
1 bim evils offered for their acceptance by 
rriſon che ſtadtholder and the democracy, 


but had now ultima ely declared 
themſelves for the former. 

It was probably with a view to 
theſe circumſtances, and a defire to 


ent indi 
ignity « 
ed nott 


| TY give them their full effect, that the 
6 the fo tadtholder withdrew from his re- 
he prin dence at the Hague. and thus by 
ded wi his apparent degradation expected 
aediatia to engage the ſympathy and 1ndig- 
d. if th nation of all men in his favour. 
Ay C61 Accordingly, in the limits of the re- 


public, he gained an apparent pre- 
ponderance in the provincial aſſem- 


blies of Guelderland, of Utrecht, 


— of Zealand, and even of Frieſland ; 
| os as bor which province the princeſs of 
? the uni} Orange ſet out from the Hague, 


t had bee 
public a 
were n 


where ſhe was received with every 
demon ſtration of loyalty and at- 
tachment. 


— But the adverſe party made a 
ther ue ery different uſe of this proceed- 
of cen ag. They appealed to their coun- 
chan WY men, whether or not it was poſ- 
I that t üble to have done otherwiſe than 
be mal cbey had done, in a period of tu- 
het mult and confuſion. The ring- 
-ofition ¶ leaders were avowedly the partiſans 
| not pi ol the prince of Orange The ſtates 
es i had in vain expected from him in 
P able tormer inſtances the ſuppfeſſion of 
1 rv theſe irregular efforts of his friends. 
* But, far from interfering, he had 


connived, he had looked on with 
pleaſure, he had even, as was ſuſ- 


the day after her conſort, and 
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pected, in an underhand manner 
added fuel to the flame. The tu- 
mule had already continued ſome 
days, before the oligarchy had ex- 
erted itſelf for its ſapprefiea. But 
of all kinds of inattention and neg- 
let, an inattention to the deſtrue- 
tive proceedings of a lawleſs popu- 
lace, is leaſt to be admitted in a 
wiſe government, The ſtates were 
theretore right in this inſtance in 
not waiting for the effect of expoſ- 
tulations, which had already been 
fruitleſs; but ſuddenly and deci- 
fively taking upon themſelves the 
remedy of an alarmingabuſe. They 
were obliged, having orice aſſumed 
the command of the garriſon, to 
retain it for a period, ſufficient. to 
aſcertain that the tumult was clearly: 
ſabſided. Bur the precipitation of 
the ſtadtholder allowed them no' 
time for the exerciſe of this pre- 
caution, They aſſumed the com- 
mand of the garriſon on the eighth ; 
the prince withdrew from his reſi- 
dence on the fourteenth of Septem- 
ber. He abdicated his truſt ; he 
obviouſly deſerted the purſuit of 
his immediate intereſt, He depriv- 
ed them of all diſcretion, and ob- 
liged them to make that a perma- 
nent, which might otherwiſe have 
been a temporary meaſure, 
The dilatory and deliberate mode 
of proceeding that prevails in the 
republic of the United Provinces, 
is well known; and, though the 
eſent queſtion was of the utmoſt 
importance, a ferious decifion was 
not made upon it, for near two 
months after the period in which 
it originated, The fates of Hol- 
land appointed a committee of their 
body to enquire into the nature of 
the command of the garriſon of the 
Hague, and this committee pre- 
ſented their report on the fourth of 
November, Here they juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that * ſenates and 2 | 
2 
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of the different provinces were the them to remain in indolence and 
inactivity, and they were neceiſi 
tated either to retreat or advance. 
They were ſurrounded with ene- 
The whole body of the no- 
bility, the whole b: dy of the com- 
e open 
nited Pro- 
favourable to the 
The influence. of his 
office, the appointments, the emo- 
luments, the contracts that were in 
his gift, neceſſarily enſured to him 
Three 
fourths even of the inhabitants of 
the Hague, were ready at the 
— — fignal, to declare their a- 
verſion to the meaſures adopted by 
the preſent prevailing party. But 
the leaders of that party acted with 
a reſolution proportionate to their 
They were reſolved to 
* convince their countrymen, by thoſe 
external ſymbols which are of all 
beſt calculated to imprels 


unduubted - ſovereigns, and that 
the ſtadtholder was their ſervant ; 


frem which maxim they inſerred, 


that the powers he exerciſed were 
only delegated, and that the ſtate 
might reſume them, Whenever it 
ſaw ſufficient reaſon to adopt that 
mode of proceeding. But, not 
contented with this eſtabliſhment, 
they went ſtill farther, and under- 
touk to prove, from a reſolution of 
the ſtates of Holland, dated on the 
fourth and fifth days of March 1672, 
that the ſlates had never meant to 
give the command of the garriſon 
out of their hands, and that conſe- 
quently the poſſeſſion of that eom - 
mand by the ſtadtholder had been 
no better than an uſurpation. 

The principles of this report 
were implicitly adopted by the pro- 
vincial aſſembly, and the next day 
they came to a determination, in 
eonformity to the words of the re- 
folution of Mazch 1672, that the 
command of the garriſon. ſhould 
bercatter veſt in the councił com- 
mittee of the ſtaies of Holland. 
In the mean time the prince of 
Orange prepared a long and labo- 
rious anſwer to the report, upon 
which the meaſure was founded; 
and he appears to have been ſuffi- 
ciently ſucceſsfub in proving, that 
the circumſtances of the reſolution 
of 1672 were ſuch, as not to au- 
thoriſe the concluſions the commit- 
tee had drawn from them. He 
however found, that his affairs 
were ſo circomſlanced as not to 
admit of an imm diate remedy, and 
he accordingly eſtabliſhed a fort of 
court for the winter «t the caille of 
Loo- ta the- province of Guelder- 
land. ; bl 

The oligarehy felt the new fitu- 
ation in which they- had placed 
themſelves, and they ated accord- 
ingly, At was not allewable for 

* F 
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mies. 


mon peaple inhabiti 
country through the U Fl 


vinces, were 


ſtadtholder. 


a large number of friends. 


danger, 


others 
large bodies of men, that they were 
the true ſovereigns, and that they 
were determined to aflert and main- 
tain that character. They direct. 
ech that, with the commencement 
of the enſuing year, the arms ot 
the houſe of Orange ſhould be taken 
out of the cobours of the troops in 
the ſervice of Holland, and that the 
arms of the province ſhould be ſub- 
ſtituted in their room. They re- 
ſolved, that the preſident of the 
provincial aſſembly ſhould receive 
military honours and the ſalute ot 
the garriſon, as the prefident of 
the ſtates general already did, and 
that thoſe-honours ſhould be attri- 
buted to no other individual. They 
came to a determination, under co- 
ver of the military reduction which 
was now taking place, to diſband 
the corps of one hundred Swils 
guards, uſually attendant on the 
perſon of the prince of Orange; 
and this motion was only qualified 
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in the ſequel by a proviſion, that 
the corps, _— chietly of old 
men, ſhould be ſuttered gradually 
to extinguiſh itſelf by the death of 
the members of which it was com- 
poſed. They purchaſed a magnifi- 
cent manſion, 
of Prince Maurice's Hotel, and ap- 
propriated it as a reſidence to the 
weekly preſident of the ſhares of 
Holland, They built a ſtate coach 
for his uſe in public proceilions, 
and directed, that victuals ſhould 


nown by the name 


e diſtributed to the poor at his 
irchen, as had uſually been done 
t the palace of the prince of O- 
ange. 
The friends of the prince of O- 
nge were not idle during theſe 
ranſactions ; but their meaſures 
rere productive of no advantage to 
he cauſe they eſpouſed, The in- 
abitanty, of he Hague, influenced 
y the partiality we have aſcribed 
o them, drew up a petition in the 
nonth of October, addreſſed to the 
ares of Holland, and requeſting 
hem, to interpoſe their good offices 
ith the ſtadtholder, to induce 
im to return to the place of his 
ſual reſidence. But the report of 
he exiſtence of that petition no 
doner reached the aſſembly, than 
ey gave peremptory orders, that 
o farther proceedings ſhould be 
eld upon the ſubject of it. The 
ing of Pruflia addreſſed a ſecond 
emorial to the ſtates general, 
1 that he had received 
d ſatis factory anſwer to his letter 
the month of September, and 
ling on them to bring the affair 
the garriſon to a ſpeedy termina- 
n. This nc honor only 
ved to irritate the ſtates of Hol- 
nd by inviting, as it did, another 
ſembly, to inte fere in What was 
cir immediate province; While 
e ſtates general were not yet pre- 
ed io take any deciſive meaſures 


= 
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upon this important ſubject. A 
third attempt in favour of the 
prince of on_ had a till leſs 
tavourable cataſtrophe. From the 
diſpolition of the people of the 
Hague, the attempt to introduce 
there the . inſtirytion of the free 
corps, or volunteers, had been uni- 
formly unſucceſsful; and a num- 
ber of perſons now aſſociated under 
the denomination of an Orange 
corps, the object of which was 
evidently, to abet the pretenſions 
of the ſtadtholder. But this corps 
was the ſource of a new tumult, of 
which a very ſucceſsful uſe was 
made by the oligarchy. 
Among the 1ymbols of ſoxe- 
reignty «fſumed by the ſtates of 
Holland, one was to open a gate at 
the Hague, caled the Stadtholder's 
Gate, which had yet never been 
opened but to proceſſions, in which 
the prince made his appearance, 
The firſt meeting of the provincial 
3 ſubſequent to their hav- 
ing reſolved upon this meaſure, 
was on the fixteenth of March 
1786, and they paſſed on that day 
through the gate, with great pomp, 
atiended by the garriſon, and ſur- 
rounded by a numerous concourſe 
of ſpectators. Ihe proceſſion now 
paſled in tranquillity ; but the next 
day it was interrupted by one Mo 
rand, a hair dreſſer, who ſeized ho! 
of the horſes of M. de Gyſelaar, 
penſionary of Dort, and then called 
aloud to ſome other perſons, who 
appeared to be his conſederates, to 
ſupport him. Theſe perfons how- 
ever felt a ſudden terror, and the 
rioter was eaſily taken into cuſtody, 


A ſtrict inquiſitioa was made into 


the affair; the perſons aceuſed up- 
on the evidence of Morand fled to 
the ſtadtholder at Loo; the Orange 
corps, who appeared to have been 
concerned in the tumult, were. bro» 


ken; and Morand was convicted, 
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and ſentenced to be hanged, though 
his puniſhment was afterwards 
changed into impriſonment for lite. 
Another effort in favour of the 
ſtadtholder was more important in 
its nature, and conſiderable in its 
conſequences. The council or ſe- 
nate of the city of Amſterdam, had 
long taken the lead in the meaſures 
in oppoſition to the prince, and we 
believe, that, at this very time, the 
inhabitants of the metropolis were 
more unanimous in their political 
ſentiments, than thoſe of almoſt any 
other town in the republic. But 
the prince of Orange found an op- 
rtunity to gain over to his party 
de Rendorp, one of the regent 
burgomaſters of Amſierdam, and 
who had for a long time taken a 
principal ſhare in the oligarchical 
meaſures. - This magiſtrate appears 
to have been poſſeſſed of conſider- 
able political ſkill and addreſs, and 
he exerted himſelf indefatigably to 
bring over a majority in the town 
council to the — of the ſtadt- 
holder. His endeavours were not 
unſucceſsful ; and in the beginnin 
of March he obtained from them a 
vote, recommending to the ſtaics of 
the province, to reſolve to reſtore 
the prince of Orange to the com- 
mand of the garriſon of the Hague, 
ſubject to an expreſs declaration, that 
the command ſhould be regarded 
as revocable at the pleaſure of the 
ſtates. The example of Amſter- 
dam was adopted by the town coun- 
cil of Rotterdam, and this revolu- 
tion was ſo important in its nature, 
as to appear to promiſe every thing 
that was favourable to the prince 
of Orange. But it was immedi- 
ately ſucceeded by the interruption 
of the. proceſſion of the ſtates, and 
in conſequence the queſtion of the 
garriſon was poſiponed by agree» 
ment for ſeveral months. 


The iucidents, that taok place 
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in the interval, were of leſs im. 
rtance. It has already been ob. 
rved, that the «ſtates of Holland 

had long ſince ſuppreſſed the o- 

range cockades and flags upon the 

churches, regarding them, probabh 
with ſufficient reaſon, as the fignal; 
of tumult. The friends of th: 
ſtadtholder now adopted a different 
way of ſhowing their attachment, 
Their windows were filed with al 
ſorts of yellow and orange-colour 
ed flowers, and no ſpectacle coull 
be more rural and refreſhing, that 
that, which was exhibited by thel: 
enthuſiaſtical politicians, This lis 
nal however, like thoſe which hat 
preceded it, was prohibited by tit 
provincial aſſembly, and the rezain 
ers of othce were employed wil 
much ſtrictneſs in the removal « 
anemonas, ranunculuſes, and yill 
flowers, The court of France 
probably at the inſtigation of iht 
oligarchy, who were offended wil 
the language of the king of Prulls 
delivered in a memorial to the ſtat 
general on the twenty firſt of Apri 

expreſſive of their diſapprobatiun a 

any foreign interference with tit 

internal affairs of the republic 
and this language was ſoon aft 
imitated in memorials from tit 
courts of Pruflia and Great Brita 
with the addition of a clauſe, & 
claratory of their good wiſhes 
the pretenfions of the ſtadtholdet 

The council of Amſterdam, 50 
that they had once ſhewn an 1nc 
nation towards the party of 
ſtadtholder, ſeemed to heſitate at 

proceeding which might belt p! 

mote the object they had in vi 

Not contented with recommend! 

to the ſtates the reſtoration of! 

garriſon, they wrote a circular 
ter to the other towns of the ff 
vince,. requeſting them to adopt 

ſame meaſure, They farther p 

poſed to the proyincial * 
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men, diſtinct from, and leſs regular 
in their inſtitution” than the volun- 
teers, or armed burghers of the dif- 
ferent towns. But this queſtion 
was held in reſerve, and the queſ- 
tion of the reſtoration of the garri- 
ſon was finally debated on. the 
twenty-ſeventh of July, Upon 
the diviſion there appearcd ten 
voices for continuing the comman 
in the council committee, to nige 
that voted in favour of the ea of 


holder. The majority conſiſted of. 


the deputies of Dort, Haerlem, 
Leyden, Gouda, Gorcum, Schic- 
dam, Schoonhoven, Alkmaar, Mon- 
nikedam, and Purmerent. 

But, if the tranſactions, which 
thus took place at the Hague, were 
conſiderable, thoſe, which paſſed in 
the city of Utrecht during the ſame 
period, were not leſs important. 
We have ſeen the moderation, or 
as by moſt it would be ſtyled, the 
ſpirit of delay and procraſtination, 
with which the burghers of that 


city proceeded from the autumn 


of the year 1783 to the autumn of 
the year 1785, Their plans were 
now ripened ; their deſigns were 
become firm and determined ; and, 
by continual reflection on their ob- 
ject, they had come to weigh in a 


Juſt balance the obſtacles they had 


to encounter, and the force with 
which they ſhould be able to reſiſt 
them. In our laſt volume it ap- 
peared, that the council of Utrec 

bad, after ſome difficulties, ap- 
pointed a committee of their- body, 
tor the 
concert with the ' delegates of the 


burghers, a new regulation of re- 
gency, to be ſubſtityted in the room 


of the regulation of 1674. As the 
fublance of this regulation ſeems 
to have been already drawn, though 


dot in a form altagether ſatisfactory 


purpoſe of digeſting, in 


the abolition of the free corps of to the democracy, the bufinefg 
the province oſ Holland, a body of 


which remained was eaſily diſpatch- 
ed, and the magiſtrates were en; 
abled to ſubmit the draught of what 
they called a proviſional regulation 
on the eighteenth of September. 
It bore the name of proviſional, 
becau'e, though it was - ardently 
deftired, that all the towns of the 
province ſhould concur at once in 
the intended reform, . yet it was 


d provided, if that idea failed, that 


the internal reform of the city of 
Utrecht itſelf ſhould not on that 
account be poſtponed. In the true 
ſpirit of a popular government, this 
regulation, was ordered to be read 
for fourteen days ſucceſſively in 
the Guildhal of the city, and the 
inhabitants were invited to de- 
liver in their objections in writing, 
either ſingly, or in aſſociated bo- 
dies, as they might themſelves. 
judge fitreſt, The outlines of the 
regulation appear to have been, 
to aboliſh the interference of the. 
ſtadtholder in the election of the 
regencies, and to inſtitute a new 
power or college of ſixteen perſons, 
denominated tribunes, who were to 
be elected by the people at large, 
and who, together with the depu- 
ties of the wards, were to have a 
negative in the firſt inftance in. the 
election of magiſtrates, and were 
atter«ards empowered to accuſe, 
cenſure, or depoſe any member of 

the council at their pleaſure. 
But it was in this ſituation of 
affairs, that the ſtates of the pro- 
vince, who had at firſt been tuff» 
ciently favourable to the projected 
reform, now declared themſelves 
peremptorily” againſt it, and voted, 
that the regulation of 1674 was 2 
juſt and beneficial regulation, and 
ought by no means to be ſubject to 
any variation. The council, en- 
couraged by the example of the 
ſtates, were not leſs defirqus of e- 
B 4 vading 
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vading the intended change. Of other for open war, and declared 
the fourteen members of which themſclves againſt the preſent in- 
the council conſiſted, twenty - terference of the military. The 
five had indeed taken an oath provincial ſtates of Holland forbad 
on the . twelfth of October, the the troops, upon any pretence, or 
period of the election of the in obedience to the orders of any 
annual magiltrates, in conform- commander, to march againſt the 
Ity to the defire of the burghers, city of Utrecht, The council were 
declaring that the regulation of accordingly reduced to compliance; 
1674 was violent and uncon- ſome of its members took an oath 
ſtitutional, and promiſing to ex- to obſerve the proviſional regula- 
ert themſelves to aboliſh it. But, tion, and it was agreed, that, on the 
notwithſtanding this promiſe, they twelfth of October following, the 
did ' not appear ready to take annual magiſtrates ſhould be choſen 
any ſteps, to give vigour and in conformity to its directions. 
effect to the proviſional regu- The inhabitants of Wyk, a town 
lation. The burghers waited dur- of the province of Utrecht, incon- 
ing, what they eſteemed, a rea- ſiderable in itſelf, did not yield to 
ſonable time for that purpoſe, and their capital in the ſpirit and zeal, 
at length, on the twentieth of De- with which they purſued the demo- 
cember, preſented themſelves in a cratical reform. In October 176; 
under arms to the council, they changed the regul-tion of re. 
and infiſted upon a compliance with gency, and, as well as the burghers 
their wiſhes. The council accord» of Utrecht, fixed on the twentieth 
ingly agreed, that the proviſional of March 1786, as the period of a- 
regulation ſhould from that day be dopting the new regulation. On 
conlidered as _—_ the force of a that day they were bttle — 
law, and upon that day three to adopt any temporiſing meaſures. 
months ſhould begin to be carried They called on the council inſtantly 
into final execution. to ſwear to obſerve it, and they de- 
The twentieth of March 1786 clared fix members of that body, 
thus became a period of apprehen- who refuſed to comply, to have by 
ſton to the obgarchy, and of ex- ſo doing abdicated their magiſtracy. 
pectation and deſire to the demo- Immediately on the ſame day, they 
wratical party. But previouſly to elected fix new counſellors, whole 
its arrival the council came to a ſentiments were more favourable to 
precipitate reſolution, retracting the democratical meaſures. The 
their promiſe of the twentieth of ſtates of the provinces were highly 
December ; forbidding all proceed- offended with the preſumption of 
ing and aſſociation on the part of the ſubordinate town, and conceiv- 
the burghers; and demanding from ed, that they ſhould be better able 


the ſtadtholder a body of troops for to make an example of theſe infe · 


the ſupport of their ' authority, rjor oppoſers, than of the burghers 
Matters were not yet come to ſuch of Utrecht. They depoſed by 
an extremity, as to countenance ſummary proceſs the counſellors, 
and apologiſe for this proceeding. _ who had been elected by the peo- 
The ſtates, as they had not been ple, and they appointed a com- 
* to degradation by the miſſion, accurately to inveſtigate in · 
threats of the burgbers on the one to the ſpirit and nature of theſe cx: 
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Apprehenſive for the ſafety of 


heir town, the inhabitants of 
lid not on that account diſplay any 
marks of puſillanimity and terror. 


fortifications, and prepared for a 
regular defence. The council, in 
perfect concert with the democracy, 


ice their lives and fortunes in de- 
ence of the new regulation. The 
burghers of Utrecht entered into a 
olemn aſſociation to aſſiſt the in- 


heir power, in caſe they were at- 
cked. The free corps, through 
he whole province of Holland, of- 
red to march to their aſſiſtance at 
n hour's notice, In this fituation 
he ſtates of Utrecht conceived they 
ould not do better than temporiſe 
ith the ſtorm, and- ſuffer, it poſſi- 
le, the popular ſpirit to evaporate, 
hey remained inactive during the 
onth of April, and it was not till 
e cloſe of the enſuing May, that 
ey ventured further to ſummon 
e new counſellors of Wyk, per- 
nally to appear before the com- 
uſoners- appointed to enquire in- 
d their affair. A meſſenger was 
(patched to ſerve this notice upon 
e magiſtrates, and he was driven 
om the town with ignominy. A 
cond meſſenger was forwarded, 
id he was thrown into priſon, 
he ſtates of Utrecht deliberated 
pon the affair on the tenth of 
ne, but adjourned their proceed- 
85, firſt to the fifth of July, and 
en to the fifth of Auguſt. 
The flow and moderate proceed; 
d that were adopted by the oli - 
hy, would in many caſes have 
oduced the happioſt effect, but in 
preſent were the occaſion of as 
ch misfortune, as could have en- 
d _ violence and precipita- 
a. The armed burghers of the 
al conceived themſelves ob- 


yk 


hey drew out the cannon of their 


eclared themſelves ready to ſacri- 


habitants of Wyk to the utmoſt of 


liged to meet under arms on the 
days, upon which the council deli- 
berated on the affairs of Wyk; and, 
being aſſembled, it was natural 
that they ſhould confer on the ſub- 
ject of their domeſtic reform. There 
was little probability, that the c- 
tizens — obtain any thing from 
the voluntary conceſſion of their 
council, and they had nothing to 
expect but from their own virtue 
and exertion. The period of the 
annual election was faſt approach- 
ing, and, with a view to that ſo» 
lemnity, the burghers drew up on' 
the fifth of July a declaration, by 
which they immediately aſſumed to 
themſelves the benefits, included in 
the articles of the proviſional * 
lation. At the ſame Gas 
made a regular election of the co 
lege of the ſixteen tribunes, and 
conveyed a notification to the coun+ 
eil, requiring them to admit this 
new body to take the preſcribed. 
oaths, Their declaration they in- 
cloſed in a circular letter to the 
ſtates of the other ſix provinces, 
and addreſfed another copy of it to 
the king of France, | 
The fecond of Auguſt was the 
next day of general meeting of the 
burghers of Utrecht. The coun- 
eil had in the interval formally re- 
fuſed - to recognize the college of 
tribunes, and they were now ſum- 
moned each one by name, to ap- 
ar in the aſſembly, and to receive 
3 oaths of the new elected body. 
The number of the actual counſel- 
lars was at this time thirty-ſeven ; 
and of theſe only five anſwered to 
the preſent ſummons. The tri- 
hunes were ſolemaly inſtalled, and 
their firſt meaſure was to declare, 
that thirty of the counſellors, in 
conſequence of their having refuſed 
to fulfil the duties of their office, 
had abdicated theip magiſtracy. 
Two of the counſellors, though 
E | they 
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they had not ventured to come for- 
ward upon this occaſion, were 
known not to be difinclined to the 
cauſe of the democracy, and were 
therefore ſpared in the general pro- 
ſcription. In the conclufion of the 
day, the burghers unanimouſly no- 
minated one of their body governor 
of the city, and ordered that the 
keys of Utrecht ſhould be commit- 
ted to his care, inſtead of being de- 
livered, according to the effabliſh- 
ed cuſtom, to the preſident burgo- 
maſter, | 

The old council made one at- 
tempt to aſſemble after this period, 
and they called upon a ſmall body 
of cavalry, ſtationed in the city of 
Utrecht for their aſſiſtance. This 
however was refuſed them, and no- 


thing remained for them, but to 


enter their proteſt before the afſem- 
bly of the provincial ſtates, which 
was followed by fimilar proteſts by 
the nobility and the clergy. The 
burghers in the mean time were 
quietly employed, in filling up the 
laces of the abdicated counſellors 
y the mode of popular election. 
The number of candidates, that 
offered themſelves in fo critical. a 
fituation, were few, and of conſe- 
quence the filling up of the new 


council muſt be a gradual meaſure. 


Toward the cloſe of the month, fif- 
teen new counſellors having been 
elected, they were inſtalled with the 
uſual formalities, and took the oaths 
in the ſame manner as the tribunes 
had done. The ſtates of the pro- 
vince were by theſe meaſures re- 


duced to a more critical fituation, 


than any in which they had hither- 
to been placed, They might have 
recourſe to the obvious expedient 
of calling in the military, but there 
was at preſent little proſpect of 
ſucceſs from ſuch a proceeding. 
They therefore. adopted the more 
prudent, but not leſs peremptory 
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meaſure of withdrawing” their a. 
ſembly from Utrecht. and they met 
on the thirtieth of Auguſt in the 
town of Amersfort. This proceed. 
ing was followed by a proteſt from 


the new council, declaring, that 
there was no ſufficient reaſon for vin 
extraordinary a conduct; that the was 
burghers had acted in the late re- rep 
volution with tranquillity and de. pril 
cency ; and that the meeting f ing. 
Amersfort was unlawfully con- did 
voked, illegal in its nature, and in- or 
ear 


capable of its functions. 

The democratical ſpirit, thougb the 
its efforts were more memorable in a re 
the city and province of Utrecht, app 
was by no means confined to ſo nat lor 
row a theatre, We have already M. 
ſeen the progreſs it made in the che 

rovince of Overyſſel. In Frie- WW had 
E the burghers of Lewarden Wh the 
the capital town, petitioned the 720% 


provincial ſtates for a new regul# in t 
tion of regency ; and the ſtates u ea: 
conformity with their demand d of Z 


rected the town council, in conc: gula 
with the delegates of the burghers ſpiri 
to examine into the defects of the its p 
old government, and to report h rl: 
reſult. The ſtates of Frieflanl8M 278: 
ſoon after became leſs favourable the 
to the popular meaſures. In te bo 
toun of Groningen a ſtill farthe 
progreſs was made. A college e cont 


tribunes was actually elected, 1 conc 
eight new counſcllors nominatt peri 
by the tribunes. Nor was tt gula 
moſt conſiderable province, that ClArt: 
Holland, without its ſhare of ts burg 
ſame ſpirit. In Hoorn, in Rottef T 
dam, in Dort and ſome other tout Elb. 
efforts were made to ſet aſide th ticul 
regulation of 1674 with var of tk 
ſucceſs; no where with ſo con appe 
plete a ſucceſs, as in the ancit tenat 
townſhip of Dort. V The ſtat the - 
whoſe object was in reality vl Vun 
different, endeavoured in an 100 —_ 


rect manner to diſcountenance i 
i . 
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ſs of the democracy, but 
they were determined to retain the 
friend{hip of the new party: and 
d.red not declare openly againſt 
them. 

We have found, that the pro- 
vincial aſſembly of Guelderiand 
was, of all the pablic bodies in the 
republic, the molt devoted to the 

rue of Orange. But the feel- 
ings of the reſt of the inhabitants 
did not altogether coircide with 
the principles of the ſtates, 80 
early as the month of June 1784, 
the burghers of Arnheim preſented 
a remonſtrance, claiming a right of 
appointing to the office of counſel- 
lor by the mode os > election. 
M. 4 Marſch, one of 
the nobles of the province, who 
had formerly been chamberlain of 
the houſhold to the prince of O- 
range, but was now deeply engaged 
in the democratical meaſures, en- 
deavoured to effect in the diſtrict 
of Zutphen the abolition of the re- 
gulation of 1674. In a word, the 
ſpirit of reform daily advanced in 
its progreſs, and the ſtates of Guel- 
derland thought proper in May 
1786 to publiſh a reſolution, which 
they required the magiſtrates to 
poſt up in the market places of all 
the principal towns of Guelderland, 
confirming the regulation of 1674, 
condemning the drawing up any 
petitions for the redreſs of that re- 
gulation, and prohibiting the aſſo- 
ciation of any bodies of armed 
burghers within their juriſdiction. 

The inhabitants of the towns of 
Elburg and Hattem had been par- 
ticularly active in the promotion 
of the intended reform; and they 
appear to have received the coun- 

tenance of their magiſtrates, Upon 
the preſent occaſion two of the 
counſellors of Elburg expreſly for- 


bad the poſting up of the reſolution 
of the ſtates ; And, having been re- 
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quired to account for ſo extraordi- 
nary a conduct, the anſwer t 
return:d hore no marks of pent- 
tence and ſubmiſſion. The pro- 
ceedings of the magiſtrates of Hat- 
tem were fimilar tu theſe, and the 
ſtates of Guelderland, indiſpoſed 
to the tardy and dilatory meaſures 
of the provincial aſſembly of U- 
trecht, came to a vote on the thir- 
ty -firit of Auguſt, requeſting the 
dtholder, to order a body of 
troops to march into garriſon n 
theſe towns, and thus to overawe 
the refractory ſpirit of the burgh- 
ers. * , L 
One of the motives which was 
ſaid to have influenced the court of 
the ſtadtholder, to whoſe views the 
provincial aſſembly of Gyelderland 
was blindly devoted, to adopt ſo 
untemporifing a conduct, was the 
death on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt 
of Frederick the Second, king of 
Pruſſia, whoſe ſucceflor, equally at 
the head of an army of two or three 
hundred thouſand men, was in the 
vigour of his age, and was more 
nearly related to the ſtadtholder, as 
being brother to his conſort, the 
rinceſs of Orange. Be that as it 
will, the burghers of Elburg and 
Hattem, encouraged by the pro- 
ceedings of Utrecht and Wyk, 
cleared their foxtiſications, erected 
batteries, and prepared to reſiſt the 
forces that ſhould be ſent againſt 
them. They were aſſiſted by the 
free corps of the province of Hol- 
land, ſome of whom marched to 
their immediate relief, and the reſt 
proffered their ſuccour in caſe of 
neceſſity. | 
A general alarm was ſpread 
through the whole extent of the 
union by a meaſure ſo formidable 
as that which was now adopted. 
It 1s true that in the preceding year 
a garriſon had been marched into 
the town of Amersfort. But that 
meaſure 
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meaſure was not equally - violent 
in its appearance, ſince the troops 
had been demanded by the town 
council of the place, and their de- 
mand enforced by the council com- 
mittee of the provincial aſſembly. 
That meaſure indeed had been con- 
demned by moderate men as pre- 
eipitate and irregular; but the 
reſent p:oceeding was ſaid to be in 
fiance of all the known principles 
of the government ot the republic. 
It was notorious, that the council 
of every town was ſovereign and 
paramount within itſelf, Nothin 
therefore could be leſs agreeable to 
the conſtitution, than the jntroduc- 
tion of a garriſon without the con- 
ſent, and even in oppoſition to ihe 
remonſtrances of the town couucils, 
The alarm, that was excited by 
this meaſure, was greatly increaſe 
by the demand, that almoſt imme- 
diately followed, from the ſlates of 
Amersſort for a detachment of 
troops to reduce to obedience the 
ay Utrecht, E 
pon this occaſion the ſlates of 
Zealand and Groningen expreſly 
prohibited the. ſtadtholder from 
marching any of the troops of their 


diviſion into the provinces of Guel- 


derland aud Utrecht. The ſtates 
of Overyflel and Holland demand- 
ed from him an explicit declaration 
of his intentions, and recommended 
the entire removal of the troops, 
which had already been marched 
to different deſtinations in conſe- 
quence of the preſent ſituation of 
affairs. The letter of the (lates of 
Holland was dated on the twenty- 
fifth of Auguft, and they at the 
ſame time forbad the trpaps of their 
diviſion, to march without an ex- 
preſs permiſſion from the provincial 
aſſembly. - But: theſe proceedings 
were inſufficient to change the de- 
termination of the prince of Orange. 


His troops arrived before Elburg 
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of the ſtates: general, in order to 


they 1fſued arders to the troops, to 
march with all poſſible expedition 
to the- frontier of the province; 


on the third of September, and z 
few ſhot were fired on both fades, 
without killing or wounding any 
one either of the affailants or the 
beſieged, The free corps at length 
withdrew themſelves, together with 
the more enthuſiaſtic partiſans of 
the democracy, the people opgned 
the gates, and the ſoldiers enftred 
without farther obſtacle. InfHat- 
tem the magiſtrates entered into ar · 
ticles of capitulation without the 
conſent of the people, and the place 
fell intp the poſſeſſion of the mil 
tary, 

The news of the capture of theſe 
two places was not brought to the 
Hague till the ſixth of September, 
The ſtates immediately diſpatched 
a letter to the prince of Orange, 
demanding from him in twenty- 
four hours a declaration of his in- 
tentions ; and an explanation and 
apology were accordiugly returned 


within the tune preſcribed. They . 

alſo iſſued orders to the troops of rom t. 
their diviſion, to hold themſelves t was 

in readineſs to march at a moment's Would 
warning. The next day they re- er, an 
ceived the addreſſes of ſeveral bo- Bi. dey, 
dies of armed burghers, requeſting ating 

permiſſion to ſer out immediately rom t! 
tor the relief and defence of the his re 
city of Utrecht. The. petitions d by t 
were ſavourably received; the y. cot 
ſtates took the free corps of the 

province under their protection; 

and opened their military maga- | 


zine af Woerden for the afliſtance 
af Utrecht, which was expected to 
be immediately aſſaulted, On the 
eighth they repaired in a body to 
the number of tifty, to the-aſſembly 


account for their conduct, and to 


acquaint them with the critical 
ſituation of affairs. The next day 


they 
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they voted an augmentation of 
twelve ſous per week to their pay ; 
and they took into their ſervice the 
corps of the rhingrave of Salm, 
which it had been in contemplation 
to ſuppreſs among the other mili- 
tary reductions. The troops ap- 
pear to have yielded inſtant obedi- 
ence to the provincial aſſembly; 
they poured in from all — 
and under the command of general 
vach Reyſſel formed a cordon along 
the province of Utrecht from Na- 


arderl to Schoonhoven, while two 


conſiderable detachments were ſta- 


ſixteenth of September a 
rt was preſented to the ſtates 
vt Holland by a committee of that 
ody, the tendency of which was 
0 ſhew, that, as by the orders al- 
ready iſſued to the troops the cap- 
ain general was really ſuſpended 
from the exerciſe of his functions, 
t was proper, that that ſuſpenſion 
would de made in a folemn man- 
er, and that particularly he ſhould 
de deprived of the right of nomi- 
ating to any military appointment 
rom that of enfign and upwards. 
his report was favourably receiv- 
d by the ſtates; and on the twen- 
y-fecond a reſolution was paſſed, 
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29 
adopting the principles of the re- 
port, and further directing that the 
appellation of captain general ſnould 
be withdrawn out of the titles of 
the ſtadtholder in the eftabliſhed 
liturgy. This reſolution was ap- 
proved by ſixteen voices, out of the 
ninereen of which the ſtates of Hol- 
land are compoſed, and it was fol- 
lowed by the proteſt of the equeſ- 
trian order, and of the prince of 
Orange. In the former of theſe it 

was obſerved, that the office of 
captain general had been conferred 

by the unanimous vote of the pro- 

vince, and that therefore it could 
not be withdrawn by the mere vote 

of a majority; and it was added, 

that ſome heinous crimes and miſ- 

demeanours ought to be proved up- 

on the ſtadtholder, before they 

could adopt fo penal a meaſure. 

By the prince. it was afferted, that 

he was not even accuſed of infring- 

ing the conſtitution of Holland ; 

that that province had no right to 

animadvert upon the delinquencies, 

of which he might be ſuppoſed to 

have been guilty in the territories 
of the other provinces ; and thar 

what he had done at the requiſition 
of the ſtates of Guelderland, was 
merely that to which he was ob- 
obliged by his oath of office. / 


— "i 
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HE miſunderſtanding be- 
of Orange 


tween the republic and the in any other way than by 
| was now ſo far ſword. ' The great queſtion, that 
atured, that it ſcarcely ſeemed remained, was, 


p. III. 


Mediation of Pru and France. Revolution in the City of Amfterdam. 
Flutuation of us States of Holland. 
Utrecht. Tamults. Preparation for War. 


Hoftilities in the Province of 
ble that it could be terminated 
the 


whether the decr- 
ſion 
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nion, if this mode of decifion were 
adopted, was to ſpring from the 
mere efforts of the parties among 
themſelves, or whether any foreign 
wers were to interfere, ſo as to 
aſten, or to give magnitude and 
dignity to the cataſtrophe. The 
king of Great Britain was known 
to be favourably diſpoſed towards 
his couſin, the ſtadtholder ; but our 
country was ſcarcely ready tv en- 
age in military contention, and 
So averſionof the miniſters for war 
was ſtrongly preſumed. The court 
of France was in long habits of 
connection with the oligarchical 
party in the goverument of Hol- 
d, and the count de Vergennes, 
ber miniſter for foreigo affairs, and 
the marquis de Verac, his creature 
and the preſent ambaſſador at the 
Hague from the court of Verſailles, 
had cultivated the connection with 
much aſſiduity. But France was 
emerged out of war as lately as 
ourlelves, and the ſeeds of a revo- 
lution of government in that coun- 
try were then fermenting, which 
have tince diſplayed themſelves in 
more unequĩ vocal ſymptoms. . The 
king of Pruſſia of all the parties in 
queſtion was the beſt prepared tor 
a military deciſion, His army was 
infinitely the moſt numerous, and 
the diſcipline of that army was ex- 
emplary. His country had long 
been diſengaged from any ſerious 
war, and the marches and counter- 
marches, fuch as had taken place 
in 1778 in the affair of Bavaria, 
were ſcarcely any additional bur- 
then upon the publictreaſury. The 
king was in- the commencement of 
his reign, and might naturally be 
ſuppoſed deſirous of diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf by ſome vigorous action, 
that might eſtabliſh his ebaracter, 
and attach veneration to his name 
during the remainder of his adini+ 


piſtration, , But the king of Pruſſia, 


might make his account in a vio- 


2 an obſlinate war, thi 
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if he were new to the conduct of z — ir 
reat nation, had however out. 7 
ved the romantic paſſions of carlyMl ; a 
youth, and was reported to be 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the reafon- > +3 
ableneſs and ſobriety of bis under. = | 
ſtanding. He could ſcarcely ex. oy 1 
1 that the court of France, the 1 
irſt political er in Europe 12 


en 
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being 
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would quietly depart from that u- 
terferesce with the politics of Hal. 
land, upon which for centuries ſhe 
had placed ſo high a value. He 


lent ſtruggle on that fide, and, it 
ſuch were the event, the conquel 
of the republic would be no hal 
day expedition. 
Frederic William the Second, up. 
on his acceſſion to the throne, az 
ars to have been influenced pr: 
ciſely by the ſentiments we hare 
deſcribed. One circumſtance there 
was in favour of à pacific ſettle 
ment of differences, and of that on 
circumſtance he was determined to 
make the utmoſt uſe, The ex 
treme ſymptoms of contention hi 
broken out in the autumn, and i 


procee: 
reſolut 
a1mes 
and fir 
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morial, 
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was natural, in a controverl render 
which, whether it were terminate * 


upon a larger or a ſmaller ſcic , ſte 


they h 
Frederi 
the Pry 
to mak 
tor wh 
The f 


oltilities. ſhould be ſuſpended ti 
the enſuing ſpring. Here the 
was a period, in which to make 
experiment upon the ſucceſs « 
treaty and mediation, The big 
accordingly loſt no time, Imme 
diately upon his accefſion to ti 
throne he difpatched the count « 
Goertz, a perſon of weight 
political reputation, to reintorce 
his perſonal appearance the ren 
ſtrances of M. de Thulemeyer, 
ſtated Pruſſian envoy. This u 
niſſer carried with him a memors 
dated on the ſecond of 'Sepremit 
and addjeſſed to the ſtares genen 
and he had his fir. aucene, 
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that aſſembly on the ſeventeent 


29 day of that month. g. 76h! 
of nach The proſpect with which this 


miniſter opened his inſtructions, 


to bes not articularly flattering, Ihe 
— ſtates of Holland had upon differ- 
— eat occafions declared loudly a- 
oY Wein any foreign interference. In 
— dete preceding July an anſwer had 
N en prepared on the part of the 
F. ſates general to the memorials. of 
O Ha prua and Great Britain, inviting 
oy heir mediation ; and, this anſwer 
de. ""Wtcing approved by fix of the pro- 
* 77 rinces, there appears to have been 
anch "oY. deſign to carry it through ſur- 
1 eptitiouily, without communica- 
no 00 Won with the deputies of Holland. 
F The proviactal aſſembly was high- 
ON", r inflamed by ſo unauttorifed a 
we "TWproceeding, and they came to a 
* K "Wreſolution, rather to ſtrike out their 
oh — names from the union of Utrecht, 
uy > and finally to defert the confede- 
e "et Wracy of the ſtates general, than to 
8 ber ſuch a meaſure to receive the 


function of the republic. The me- 


The al, tranſmitted by the count 
0 Goertz, was taken ad referen- 
mo - by the deputies in the Rates 


general, and the ſtares of Holland 


> 1 are 
rin" Wow expreſſed the ſame averſion to 


ler ſal. ge * 
ps towards a mediation, as 
ag 0 they had done during the life of 


ere — the Pruſſian commiſſioner was able 
3 Jo make no progreſs in the object, 
The ner which he had been employed, 


The ſtates of Holland were the 
oaly party, with which he could 
degociate. All diſcuſſion with any 
other aſſembly would have been in- 
efectual and uſeleſs; and, if this 
aſſenbly were once brought over, 


„ Imme 
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eight a 
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he ny the peace and ultimate ſettlement 
Le YC; "of the republic would inevitably 
This u ollow. | | 
memoru 


But the king of Pruſſia was not 
lo ealily to be deterred from the 


eprembt! 

gene 

die nee 
th 


.ineyitable conſequence muſt be, 


Frederic the Second. Accordingly® hands of one man, than it had been 


3r. 


had yet one expedient. in reſerve. 
The attachment of his court to the 
prince of Orange was too notori- 
ous. But the ſame objection, 
which was felt againſt the interfer- 
ence of Pruſſia, would not probably 
operate againſt the court of Ver- 
ſailles. Frederic William there- 
fore directed his ambaſſador at that 
court to learn, whether they would 
be willing to join a commiſſioner 
of their appointment with his mi- 
niſter, the count de Goertz, to en- 
deavour by their joiat interference 
to bring the parties to reaſonable 
terms. The ſentiments of the 
French adminiſtration were fimilar 
to thoſe of the king of Pruffha. 
Like him, they deſired to ſee t 
party they favoured in the repub- 
lie extricated from their ſituation 
with advantage; and, like him, 
they were unwilling to try the for- 
tune of war, till every other expe- 
riment had failed. They had yet 
another motive to conciliatiun, 
which the king of Pruſſia could not 
have. The party in oppoſition to 
the prince of Orange had now an 
unqueſtionable ſuperiority ; and, if 
2 pacific ſettlement took place, the 


that the government of the United 
Provinces would be leſs in the 


at the commencement of the diſ- 
ſentions. Accordingly they no- 
minated without delay M. Gerard 
de Rayneval as their miniſter, wha 
had already negociated with credit 
the treaty with the Thirteen United 
States of America, and the treaty 
of commerce with Mr. Eden, the 
—.— ſſioner N — 7 , ond 

t out upon his em in t 
middle of November.. 

The court of the priace of O- 
range, encouraged by the progreiy 
of their ſentiments in the provi 


of Guelderland, and daflucpeed by 
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the critical appearance, which the 
fituation of affairs had now afſum- 
ed, removed in the commencement 
of the winter; froni the callle- of 


Loo to the — of Nimeguen, the 


reſidence of the provincial ſlates. 
Thither they were followed in the 
beginning of December by the 
count de Goertz, who carried along 
with him the outlines of the terms, 
upon which the ſtates of Holland 
were willing to adjuſt their differ- 


_ ences, and throw into oblivion the 


miſunderſtandings that had paſſed, 
Theſe terms were, that the prince 
ſhould renounce the influence, 


which he poſſeſſed by the regulation 


of 1674 in the election of the town 
councils. That he ſhould be re- 


mored to the office of captain gene- 


ral, with the exception of the right 
of patents, or the prerogative of 
marching the national troops out of 
the territories of any of the pro- 
vinces into thoſe of another, with - 
out the previous conſent of the 
ſtates of the province into which 
they were to be marched. And that 
he ſhould be reinſtared in the com- 
mand of the garriſon of the Hague 
upon the conditions which had been 
ropoſed by the council of Amſter- 
am. A correſpondence was cat- 
ried on upon theſe propoſitions for 
feveral weeks. But the proſpect of 
conciliation daily diminiſhed, and 
on the ſixteenth of January 1787, M. 
de Raynevalſet out upon his return 
to Paris. The count de Goertz took 
his leave of the ſtates general in the 
canclufion of the ſame month. 
The ſudden and premature ter- 
mination of theſe negociations was 
a topic of mutual recrimination be- 
tween the contending parties, The 
ofigarchical leaders exclaimed with 
warmth _ inflexibility and 
obſtinacy of the prince of Orange. 
Far from ſhowing any deference to 
the ſtates; who were his lawful ſo - 


vereigns, he infiſted in the moſt ve. 
hement manner upon his minuteſt 
claims. He had ſhown no accom. 
modatiort to the neceſſity of his fi- 
tuation, of to the ſpirit of the 
times. He had acknowledged no 
regret for the violent and injudicious 
nieaſures, into which he had been 
precipitated, There was not a fin- 
gle conceſſion, that had ever been 
inted at by the court of Nime- 
guen. All the advances had been 
made, and all the moderation diſ. Na m 
layed, on the part of the ſtates of no: 
olland. But, if the oligarchy its. 
were vehement in exclaiming a- ons 
gainſt the prince, the ſtadtholder ring 
on his part was not ſparing in cen · Ast. 
ſure and reerimination. He in- ned 
puted the unfavourable termination WW ditt 
of the buſineſs, folely to the impe · peare. 
rious and impracticable ſpirit of the Nided 
envoy of France. M. de Raynevil BW :{-1, 
had actually withdrawn himſelf, BW digte 
when the accommodation ſeemed Norer 
to have the moſt favourable appear- * 
ance. He would liſten to no de- part 
lay; he would allow for no preju- N 
dices. He was to dictate the term 
of peace, and, becauſe they were 
not accepted without a moment's 
hefitation, had abruptly withdrawn 
himſelf, and thus ſacrificed the wel- 
fare of a whole country to his ow! 
pride and ſelf-importance. - 

In order to prove theſe alleg:- 
tions, the ſtadtholder thought pro 
per to publiſh the letters of M. dt 

ayneval to the count de Goertz, 
and the anſwers of the princeſs of 
Orange, who u this occaſion 
had undertaken the buſineſs of the 


correſpondence on the part of het 1 
conſort. It was immediately ron: 2 
marked by his adverſaries, that tht N 
letters of the count de Goertz di lier) 
not appear in this publication ; and etion 3 
they profeſſed to be at no loſs ; of = 
account for the omiſon. The | rieland, 
king of Pruſſia had recommend f the 40 
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onceſſion to his nephew, the ſtadt- 
older, and his ſucceffor had trod 
com- his ſteps. The count de Goertz 
his ſi- Nad doubtleſs expoſtulated with the 
f the iaiſſers at Nimeguen upon the 
ed no policy of their conduct, and had 
dicious Whcneſtly intreated them, to diſplay 
d been WG of inflexibility and perſever- 
t a fin- Ne. The prince on his part re- 
r been Nied, that the omiſſion had not 
Nime- Nea a matter of choice, that he had 
d been Wh copy of the papers of the Pruſ- 
on diſ- Wn miniſter, and that he had little 
ates of WF no acquaintance with their con- 
garchy ht, We return tv the tranſac- 
ing a- ions of the different provinces 
tholder ring the winter. 


oft ve- 


inute? 


in cen- ¶ As the period of ultimate deciſion 
Je im- ned to be rapidly approaching, 
ination e different parts of the republic 
e impe · Whhearcd to aſſume a more clear and 
t of the Wrided character, and to enliſt 
zyneval mſelves with more alacrity on 
nimſelf, WE different fides. The provinces 


ſeemed BW Overyſſel and Groningen, who 


appear- ¶ already attached themſelves to 
no de. party of the ſtates of Holland, 
> Pre)v- ¶eeeded in the introduction of the 
e term i ſyſtem of government. The 
y Wer gung ſtroke was given, in the 
oment! inning of the year 1787, to the 


orm of the councils of the three 
al towns, Deventer, Campen, 
Zwol, by a reſolution of a 
at majority of the ſtates of O- 


hdrawn 
the wel- 
his ow 


| alles! el. The ſtadtholder however 
* pro part of the equeſtrian order 
M. d BWonſtrated againſt the meaſure, 
Goerth Bi obſerved, that it was neceffary 
ncels the conſtitution of the United 
occalion Binces, that every meaſure of 
of the t importance ſhould be carried 
t of ber n unanimous vote. The ſtates 
tely w Groningen now voted, as the 
that 4 nncial afſembly of Holland had 
eres d a little before, their expreſs 
_ ection and applauſe to the free 
| __ $ of the province. The ſtates 
The - nefland, who had for centuries 
ner — the advocates of liberty 


{* 
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privilege, and who had diſlinguiſh- 
eq themſelves on that fide early in 
the preſent diſſenſions, hal lately 
changed ſides, They voted the 
abolition of the free corps of the 
province, a vote, which was treat- 
ed with contempt by their citizens; 
and they engaged in a paper con- 
troverſy, which was rather acrimo- 
nious and illiberal in its ſpirit, with 
the ſtates of Holland. Frieſland 
however, az well as Zealand, which 
had been more conſiſtently ſtadt - 
holderian, prohibited, in compli- 
ance with the repreſentations of 
Holland, the employment of the 
troops againſt the citizens of the 
republic. In Zealand, Middleburg, 
the capital, was ſtrenuous in the 
party of the ſtadtholder, while the 
magiſirates, or the venerable lords, 
as they are ſtyled, of Ziriczee, had 
been among the firmeſt #nd the 
moſt ſtrenuous leaders of the oppo- 
ſition, and the council of Fluſhing 
had lately declared itſelf on the 
ſame ſide. | 
The province of Utrecht was of 
all others the moſt diſtracted and di- 
vided in the preſent diſſentions. 
The towns, which were repreſented 
in the provincial aſſembly, were 
Utrecht, Amerfort, Wyk, Mont- 
fort, and Rhenen; and of theſe 
Amersfort and Rhenen were held 
in ſubordination by a military gar- 
riſon. The other three were firm 
in the democratical meaſures, the 
two firſt refuſing to acknowlege the 
deputies who pretended to repreſent 
them in the ſtates, and the laſt re- 
fuſing to fend any deputies at all. 
The town of Utrecht however was 
ſo extremely important relativel 
to the reſt of the province, that it 
had often been aſſerted by its coun - 
cil, that their deputies alone con · 
ſtituted the provincial ſtares, ane 
that the deputies of the other towns 


were entitled to nothing more, than 
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the character of ſpectators and ad- 
vocates. Accordingly the aſſembly 
at Amersfort,” having early tried 
their ſtrength. in preparations for 
the fiege of the capital, and find- 
ing themſelves inſufficient, thought 
proper to yield a higher degree of 
deference and attention to the ſen- 
timents of this city, than any thing 
but policy, could have induced 
them to have done. They pro- 
feſſed their willingneſs to accept of 
the mediation, which had been 


. proffered by the ſtates of the other 


fix provinces in their preſent differ- 
ences, The citizens of Utrecht 


required, as preliminary to any 


negociation, that the preſent coun- 
cil ſhould be explicitly acknow- 
ledged for a lawful afſembly, and 
that the mediatorg{hould be com- 
millioned, not by the ſix provinces, 
but only by Holland, Overyſſel 
and Groningen, This point was 
in the month of February 1787 
yielded to them by the ſtates of 
Amersfort. 

The ſtates of Guelderland, in 
the midſt of whom the court of the 
ſtadtholder reſided, wee not equal- 
ly moderate in their proceedings. 
Their conteſt was not with a capital 
City, like Utrecht, but with petty 
towns, with whom they thought 


it would be a folly to diſpute, when 


they had it in their power to cruſh 
them at a blow. Accordingly they 
refuſed the mediation, which they 
were invited by the other ſtates to 
accept, and were even offended 


5 with them for r to interfere 


in an internal tranſaction. Their 
conteſt was with rebels againſt their 
authority. They had therefore no 
conceſſions to make, and no terms 
to offer; when their adverſaries 
implored their clemency, they 
ſhould grant to them an oblivion of 
all that had paſſed. In the mean 
time it was taken up as a topic of 


reproach againſt them, that the fi 
diers had behaved in the c:ptur 
of Hattem with: greater excel, 
than had often been known in th: 


conqueſt of towns from a forein 
enemy. One hundred and thin; 
houſes had been pillaged, and wer 
now in an uninhabited conditic, 
The ſtates voted a ſum of 735: 
as a compenſation to the ſufferer, 


'but they expreſly limited the con- 


penſation to ſuck as ſhould retun 
to their original habitations, 2 
thus excluded thoſe, who were fi 
in their adherence to the principh 
of the democracy. In the men 
time, the minority, both of th 
equeſtrian order, and of the tom 
deputies in the province of Gurl 
derland, was extremely reſpectabl: 
Another tranſaction in this provind 
that ſeems to deſerve our attentia 
took place in the month of Noven 
ver 1786. The affair of Breſt hu 
lain unnoticed from the perio! 

the report of the commiſloners | 
June 1785, but a new commiſſion v. 
now appointed for the criminal pr 
ſecution of the delinquents in th 
buſineſs. Their proceedings vt 
ſcarcely begun, before ami 

count Byland, commander in ch 

of the ſquadron in queſtion, with 
drew himſelf from the Hague, a 
retired to the court of the ſit 
holder at Nimeguen. The {tt 
of Guelderland immediately ford 

him to appear before any tribunt 
whatever to anſwer tor his cou 

in the late war. 

The province of Holland | 
hitherto affected a greater degree 
unanimity and harmony, then! 
other of the provinces. At 6 
time, when the public contro 
was approaching to a deciſion, H 
land appeared more diſtracted a 
contentions, and more baland 
with oppoſing parties, than av 
its neighbours, We have 4 
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mentioned, that the town council 
of Amſterdam, gained over by the 
intrigues of M. de Rendorp, now 
enliſted irſelf in the party of the 
ſtadtholder. The council of Rot- 
terdam followed the example of the 
metropolis. This defection, ſo for- 
midable in its nature, it was the 
buſineſs of the oligarchical party 
to counteract by every method iu 
their power. As they dare nut 
4 any My meaſures 
in the provincial aſſembly, leſt in 
event they ſhould find their major- 
ty converted into a minority, they 
inſtigated the inhabitants of the 
different towns to prepare addreſſes 
to the ſovereign body, thanking 
them for the exertions they had 
made in oppolition to the alarming 
progreſe of de ſpoatiſm, and -promit- 
ing to ſupport them in ſuch farther 
meaſures as they might judge ne- 
celſary, with their lives and for- 
tunes. Theſe addrefſes were car- 
ned in a victorious manner in Dort, 
Haerlem, and other places, which 
bad ever diſtinguiſh:d themſelves 
in the party of oppofition, At 
Amſterdam the addreſs was ſigned 
by ſixteen thouſand ſeven hundred 
and twenty-two perſons, 

One of the propolitions, which 
was at this time brought forward 
in the ſtates of Holland, derived 
ts exiſtence from an affociation of 
fourſcore: magiſtrates, who in the 
month of Auguſt 1786, had drawn 
up a ſolemn act of confederation 
for the purpoſes, of the deſtruction 
of the abſolute arifiocracy ; the 
ſetting bounds to a lawleſs demo- 
eraey; the maintenance of the 
office of ſtadtholder within certain 
limits; and the ſupport of the te- 
ſorme d religion and univerſal to- 
eration, The deputies of Amſter- 
dam took occaſion from this circum- 
mance, to propoſe the appointment 
ata commiſſion, who ſhould be 
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named by the ſtates-general, to 
aſcert-in the bounds of the exeeu- 
tive power, and of the prerogitives 
of the ſtadtholder. This meaſure, 
which was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
the patriotic party was productive 
only of endleſs debates without ar- 
riving at any determination. About 
the ſame time the leaders of the 
oppolition brought forward a mo- 
tion, for ſuſpending the prince of 
Orange from the offices of ſtadt- 
holder and admiral-general, in the 
fame manner as he had already 
been ſuſpended from the office of 
captain-general, But the appear- 
ance of the deputies in favour of 
the prince was ſo formidable, that 
the party did not think it adviſe- 
able to bring the queſtion to a vote. 
In order to increaſe the number of 
voices in the aſſembly in their fa- 
vour, they farther proceeded by 
the mode af petition from the towns 
of Heuſden, Woerden, and other 
conhder.ble places, to endeavour 
to obtain fer them the privilege of 
ſending deputies to the ſtates of 
Holland. But this ground was 
found to be untenable, and the pe- 
titions were withdrawn in little 
more than a month from the time 
in which they had been preſented. 
The oligarchical party was at 
this time little difpoſeÞto paſs over 
with indifference any event, that 
by the ſtratagems ot policy might 
be turned in their favour. A tu— 
mul:uous diſpoſition diſplayed it- 
ſelf, in the cloſe of the year 17*6 
and in the beginning of the year 
1787, iu various parts of the U- 
nited Provinces, and theſe tumults 
had in former inſtances proved no 
unſucceſsful topics of declimation 
to the vppoſers of the ſladtholder. 
They appeared, without indeed 
producing any tragical effects, but 
in a manner ſufficicuily formidable 
to create alarm, at Amſterdam, 
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Rotterdam, and the Hague, Si- 
milar diſturbances took place at U- 
trecht, and at Deventer: and at 
Goes, the capital of South Beve- 
land in the province of Zealand, 
the mob procceded to ſuch a length, 
as to break open forty houſes of the 
molt conſiderable perſons in the 
intereſt of oppoſition, and to pil- 
lage them of every thing they 
contained that was mo? valuable. 

Theſe violences, though con- 
feſſedly commitied principally by 
perſons favourable to the prince 


Orange, were however confidered 
A —by/the ſladtholderians, as a topic 


exhortation and reproach againſt 
their adverſaries, They proved, 
what indeed was alrcady evident, 
that the people, the body of the 
inhabitants of the United Pro- 
vinces, were attached in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner to the prince of Orange. 
It was defirable that ſuch ſcenes of 
confuſion and anarchy ſhould be 
prevented, bur this, though they 
wihed, it cou'd not be — "pray 
they ſhould effect. The only in- 
terterence, that could be ſucceſs- 
ful, ought to originate with their 
opponents. They ought, though 
late, at length to yield to the voice 
of thcir country, and not endea- 
vour to force upon an unwilling 
nation, a violent and inauſpicious 
revolutien of government, and a 
_ diſgraceful ſubjugation to the court 
of France, The patriotic party, 
in oppoſition to this reaſoning, aſ- 
ſerted, and endeavoured to prove, 
that theſe tumultuary proceedings 
had not originated in the impatience 
of the people, but had bean ſe- 
cretly ſpirited up by the more con- 


fiderable partiſans of the prince, 


They alluded to the fatal diſorders 
of 1672 and-1747, and infinuated, 
that the ſtadtholder, finding that 
he could expect nothing from fair 
reaſoning and tranquil diſcuſſion, 


was willing, by plunging the ſtate 
in anarchy, to take advantage of 
the moment of its calamity and 
uſurp a deſpotical power. 
Whatever were the truth of theſe 
allegations, the tumults do not ſeen 
at preſent, to have produced any 
conſequences, favourable to - the 
prince of Orange. There is nothing, 
that is more naturally a ſource of 
terror to men, ailuent in their cir- 
cumſtances, than the riotous pro- 
ceedings of an outrageous popu- 
lace. The power of thoſe perſons 
of this deſcription in the province 
of Holland, who were friends to 
the ſtadtholder, did not extend to 
an immediate compliance with the 
demands of the rioters, They 
therefore took a ſtep directly the 
oppoſite of this. They united 
with the patriotic party for the abo- 
lition of the corps of volunteers, 
which had been affociated in favour 
of the prince of Orange, and which 
had been the apparent cauſe of 
— of the diſturbances. To- 
wards the cloſe of February it wa 
propoſed to augment the garriſon 
of the Hague, with a particular 
view to the violcnces that might 
be committed on the- eighth of 
March, the -anniverſary , of the 
birth day of the prince of Orange. 
The debates on this queſtion were 
carried to an unuſual: length, and 
nearly engroſſed the ſpace of eight 
days. The obſtacles to the propo- 
ſition were at length removed, by 
the favourable interference of the 
deputies of Amſterdam, and by 
the deputies of Dort and Haerlem 
adopting the decifive meaſure 0 
withdrawing from the Hague, till 
by the propoſed augmentation, the 
ſtates ſhould be enabled to purſue 
their deliberations with freedom. 
The party, which had long 
taken the lead in the provincis 
ſtates of Holland, were encourage! 
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ie ſtate Why the diſſatisfaction which ſeemed 
age of Who be growing againſt the court o 
y and NRNimeguen, to revive their pro- 


eedings againſt the ſtadtholder. 


f theſe Nlavring been defeated in their at- 
t ſcen Nempt to ſuſpend him from his 
2d any three great offices within their pro- 
o the Niace, they now adopted a meaſure 
"thing, Nonded upon the propoſal of the 
urce of ſociated magiſtrates of Amſterdam, 
eir cir- {Whey had oppoſed that meaſure, 
s pro- rl, becauſe they ſtated it as con- 
popu- {Wrary to the conſtitution, that an 

zerſons Mreat internal object ſhould be pri- 
ovince {ſarily diſcuſſed in the aſſembly of 
nds to Ile ſtates general ; and ſecondly, 
end to Necauſe they were apprehenſive of 
th the Ie event, vided the matter 
They ere diſcuſſed by a committee in- 

ly the {MWiſcriminately ſelected even from 
united ſhe deputies of their own province. 
ae abo- iſt was therefore moved by the de- 
nteers, Puties of Haerlem, that a committee 
favour Wit fifteen ſhould be appointed, to 
which {Wnquire into the prerogatives of the 
uſe of {Wadtholder, and to preſcribe the 
To- {Wnits which ſhould be laid down 

it was WP them in future. This propoſi- 

arriſon Non was long under diſcuſſon, and 
ticular {Wis attended with extraordinary 


might Wificulties, The queſtion for ap- 
th of ointing a day for the ſelection of 
F the e committee was carried by a ma- 
range. Nrity of one. | 

n were So ſmall a majority, and a ma- 
h, and {rity which had been gradually 
eight mmiſhing, afforded no unequivo- 
propo- WE! ſymptom of the expiring power 
ed, by the patriotic party. Accord- 
of the gly on the thirtieth of March, 
nd by day appointed. for naming the 
aerlem Nenmittee, it was propoſed by the 
are of ends of the adtholder, that, in- 
e, til, d of fifteen, the committee 
n, the {Would confift of nineteen members, 
purſue e for each of the bodies which 
om. we a voice in the provincial 
| long _ __ the wo_ — 
vinci med againſt the party whic 
e Wy precomigared, This vifory 


by 
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was ſueceeded by a reſolution, re- 
commending the refugees of El- 
burg and Hattem to the clemency* 
of the ſtates of Guelderland, a 
meaſure, which was repreſented by 
the enemies of the prince of Orange, 
as full of treuchery and ill faith, 
and as a virtual denial of that pro- 
tection, Which Holland had a few 
months before engaged to extend 
to theſe martyrs of the democracy, 
The leaders of the defeated party 
were actuated by the higheſt degree 
of reſentment. The town councils 
of Haerlem, Leyden, Alkmaar, and 
Purmereot, voted their protection 
to the refugees, and offered them 
the privilegey/of burgherſhip. At 
the ſame time eight of the perſons, 
who had been choſen upon the com- 
mittee of nineteen, declared their 
reſolution not to engage in a buſl» 
neſs, which was now rendered ſo 
apparently the creature of the ſtadt · 
holderian party. 

The victory of the prince of O- 
range in the ilates of Holland was 
of ſhort duration. So unexpected 
a chan 
thoſe itrong meaſures, which had 
long been 1n contemplation, and 
which the critical fituation of the 
oligarchical party now rendered eſ - 
ſential to their fafety, The indig- 
nation, which was excited, ap · 
peared moſt ſtrongly in the lan- 

uage and conduct of the armed 
— of Amſterdam, who de- 
clared their firm reſolution to ef- 
ſect the immediate recall of the 
three deputies of that city in the 
provincial aſſembly. The idea of 
bringing about a revolution in the 
town councils of Amſterdam and 
Rotterdam, was coeval with the 
majority obtained by the ſtadt - 
holder in each of thoſe cities. In 
the latter the armed burghers had 
entered into a combination at the 


eloſe of the preged:ng year to et · 
C ; » ear, fect 
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only ſerved to accelerate - 
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fect a democtatical revolution in 
their town government, and for 
that purpoſe to augment the num- 
ber of the council from twenty four 
to forty perſons. The projected 
meaſure had long been held in ſuſ- 
ence, by the equal balance that 
eems to have exilled of the two 
arties among the inbab'tants of 
ä — On the twenty third 
of April however, the armed 
burghers compelled the council 
to — ſeven members of their 
body, and their places were im- 
medizel filled up by the elec- 
tion of ſeven new members. The 
deputation to the ſlates was conſe- 
quently changed; and immediate- 
ly two ſets of deputies. claimed a 
ſear in the provincial ' aſſembly, 
But the ſtates of Holland reſolved, 
that the conteſt herween the burgh- 
ers and the depoſed magiſtrates was 
a municipal tranſaction, with which 
they had no right to interfere; and 
of conſequence the deputies of the 
exiſting council were excluſively ad- 
mitted to a ſeat in the aſſembly, 
The inhabitants of Amſterdam 
had prepared the way for the me- 
ditated change in the character and 
party of their town council in the 
beginning of the year 1787. The 
day of the election of the annual 
magiſtrates of the city was the firſt 
of February; and the burghers, 
being reſolved to ſeize upon this 
opportunity of putting an end to 
the poser of the prince of Orange 
within their walls, took meaſurcs 
for holding an aſſembly in the pre- 
ceding week to concert a plan for 
that purpoſe. This meeting was 
revented by the agency of the ca- 
2 commanding the regiments 
of burghers, who were ſecretly fa- 
vourable to the party of the ſtadt- 
holder. Having been counteracted 
'at that time, the burghers now fur- 


rounded the ſtadthouſe on the ſame 
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day, as that, which had been cho 
ſen by the inhabitants of Rotter 
dam: and, having entered into ne: 
gociation with the council, they ei 
tefted their purpoſe, and nine d 
the magiſtrates, together wich th 
four colonels, gave in their refs 
ation the ſame evening. The il. 
ing up their ſeats was a matter 
greater deliberation here, than i 
had been at Rotterdam. It «- 


countered ſeveral difficulties, 6e 
was not completed till the ſevent mae 
of thefollowing May. In the mea i þ 
time an act of qualification wil, 
figned by twenty tive thoulſazd d ge 
the inhabitants, empowering tit [1 
fifteen ' delegates ot the arme 2 
burghers to elect the new magi the p 
trates by their own authority, i — 
the council ſhould refuſe to conci we 
in the meaſure. The de putatu adth 
from Amſterdam to the provinci o_ 1 
mM was immediately chan ——_ 
ed. , | 
We have now accompa::icd tit _ 
reader in a ſurvey of the lituatia ! yl 
of the ſeven provinces of the uniu, — 
immediately previous to the c en 
mencement ot hoſtilities, The d. — 
ſentions of the republic had t — 
riſen to ſo great a height, that tb * 
hoſtilities could not be expected g ats 
be much longer ſuſpended, Tit eds 
ſignal, which immediately led“ Ys 
the extremities that followed, yg 
given by the aſſembly of Amer: e 
1 hey had conſented in the monly 8 
of February to the preliminag yr P 
ſtipulated by the council of Utreck — * 
as the conditions of their accecit — 8 
to a mediation, They ret wis 25 
this confent in the month of , ;.. 8 
The citizens of Utrecht were tn = 
irritated with this inttability, "Wſ 1 
conſcious of ſuperior ſlrength. Fo! coaſt 
ſeeing, as they obſeryed, that we — 
termination of the diflentions r- 
the province was poſtponed t e \ 
very diſtant period, they can f 061; 
| Es ic, 
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immediate reſolution, to with- 
iraw from the diſpoſal of the ſtates 
f Amersfort the quota of the citi- 


en cho 
Rotter. 
into pe- 


they eins of Utrecht to the revenues of 
3 he province. The ſtates rejoined 
vich the 


r rehgh ounter reſolution, to put in mo- 


Ihe uren the troops of the diviſion 
backe! er Utrecht, to occupy by force 
than "ihe different poſts by which the 
it iy was ſurrounded, to cut off is 
nes, 1 communication with the province 
: ſeventt Bl - Holland, and to reduce the re- 
the mea dellious capital to ſubmiſſion by 
wn "force of arms. 
lad « This refolution brought on an 
ring kt immed'ate criſis. If the forces in 
©" Mthe pay of the province of Holland 
maße coald be brought to act againſt any 
zorn, force that it was poffible for the 
o co gaatholder to oppoſe to them, there 
ng was not a doubt that the victory 


would fall to the patriotie party. 
But there was a principle of the 
Dutch conſlitution, that ſtood in 
their way, and upon which the 
ſtadtholderians placed conſiderable 
reliance, It was contrary to the 
union of Utrecht, that the troops 


y Chang 


au ied tit 

[1tuatiof 
he uniuly 
the con 


_ in the pay of the republic ſhould 
0 th march upon the territories of any 
_ 41 of the provinces, without the con- 
1 ſent of the ſtates of that province 
. e baring been brd obtained, If the 
1 U oligareby of Holland thought pro- 


per to ſuperſede this objection, flill 


— Sto K ” . 
ne! it was poffible, that the officers in 


- - their pay would refuſe obedience to 
FUr ſo unauthoriſed a command. It 
" accedaliil the bufineſs of the friends of 


the ſtadtholder to ſpirit them up to 
this refuſal, and in caſe of their 
ſucceſs they promiſed themſelves 
the moſt deciſive advantage. 

In order to give force to this 


retracs 
of Apr 
were be 
ility, 1 


Ta 
* A conſtitutional queſtian, the ares 
er general of the United Provinces, 
ry a who had ' hitherto held themſelv 
* neutral in the conteſts of the 4 


came! 


public, were inſtigated to declare 


o this peremptory meaſure by a 
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themſelves, Conſcious that they 
had no inherent powers, that could 
enable them to interfere with effect, 
they had in preceding inſtances 
choſen to maintain the dignity of 
their character in filence; bur it 
was natural to ſuppoſe, that there 
was a fituation, which, when 1t 
ſhould occur, would call upon them 
for a deciſion. Accordingly in the 
beginning of May they came to a 
reſolution, forbidding all colonels 
or officers commanding regiments, 
to march their troops from their 
preſent quarters upon the territories 
of any other province, without the 
conſent of the ſovereign of that 
provinee ; and to obey no orders of 
a contrary tenor. A reply to this 
reſolution was adopted in the ſtates 
of Holland on the tenth of the ſame 
month, in which they declared, 
that, by the hoſtile march of the 
troops of one province againſt the 
inhabitants of another, the bond of 
the union was to be conſidered as 
broken, and every member of the 
ſtate was called upon to act, in the 
manner which they might judge 
molt conducive to the weltare of the 
whole ; that therefore it was now 
neceſſary to demand of the officers, 
whether they were ready to o 
the provincial ſtates ; and that, if 
they hefitated to explain them- 
ſelves, it would be proper to ſuſ- 
pend them from the ſervice during 
the preſent emergeney. 

The determination of the ſtates 
of Holland was not adopted, till 
the moment, in which the occaſion 
occurred that was to call it into 
practice. An expedition had been 
determined upon in concert by the 
ſtates of Amersfort and the court 
of Nimeguen, to ſecure the poſt of 
Vreeſwyk, which is the direct me- 


dium of communication between 


the city of Utrecht and the terri - 
taries of South Holland, and the 
C 4 ſcax 
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ſcat of the ſluices, by means of 
which the neighbouring country to 
a conſiderable extent can be laid 
under water. The news of the ex- 
pedition arrived at Utrecht about 
noon on the ninth of May. The 
town council came to an immediate 
reſolution to defend the poſt by 
force of arms, The number of 
volunteers, that oſſered themſelves 
tor this ſervice, was conſiderable, 
but a body of between two and 
three hundred men was deemed to 
be ſufficient. They marched out 
of Utrecht at half after fix o'clock 
in the evening. 

The party of the enemy confi 
ed of ſeven companies of the regi- 
ment of the count d' Efferen under 
the command of their colonel, mak- 
ing together three hundred and fif- 


ty men. Of theſe the count ſta- 
tioned four companies in the for- 


treſs of Vieeſwyk, and three in the 
neighbouring vi-lage of /Jutphaas. 
The detachment of Utrecht pro- 
ceeded unmediately towards the 


latter; and the firit fire procceded 


from an ambuſcade of the ſtadthol- 
derians, by which two perſons, a 
captain lieutenant and a private, 
were killed, The burghers how- 
ever diſcovered no contuſion, and, 
paring brought up their cannon, 
in balf an hour put to flight the 
whole body of the enemy. The 
pews of the action arrived at U- 
trecht about midnight, and a rein- 
forcement of an hundred men im- 
mediately marched to join their 
fellow citizens. The commander 
of the patriots remained at Jutphaas 
during the night, and in the morn- 
ing marched to Vreeſwyk, which 
was abandoned at his approach. 
He” returned to Utrecht in the 
evening of the tenth of May with 
about twenty priſoners, eſcorted by 
flambeaux, and welcomed with the 
acclamations of the inhabitants. 


ated 

he g. 
mall, 
bring 
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orwar 
proper 
xth « 
prince 
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declz 


The two perſons, who were killa 
in the action of Jutphaas, were in. 
terred with great pomp, and the 
council reſolved to erect a monu. 
ment to their memory, in the very 
place where the firſt blood of their 
citizens was ſhed in defence of the 
republican conſtitution. | 

The ſtates of Holland immedi- 
ately gave orders to their troops to 
enter the territories of the province 


of Utrecht. They placed a gan-: Wiſer th 
fon in the two poſts, which hal e bad 
been the ſubject of the late contelt, iſo juſt 
and they marched a detachment to ſons, | 
inforce the capital city. A ten- rang 
counter took place on the four- Nie int. 
teenth between a part of this de. f men 
tachment and a ſmall number of ollan 
troops in the pay of Guelderland, {Want an 
in which ſeveral of the {iadrholdce- Wniuen 
rians were killed, and only one of Win to 
the republicans* wounded, Mean. rbear. 
while the aſſembly of Amersfort ace, t 
declared, that they could not but Hope fo 
regard the conduct of the neigh- Nom th 
bouring province as highly offen- nd m. 
ſive, and were determined to en- WPajor x 
ploy every means in their power to nd eve 
repel the aggreſſion. To this the Mfacial 
ſtates of Hal d returned no other diſpol 
anſwer, handy a demand of a cate- Wzhts. . 
gorical explanation ceſpecting thei: een co1 
menaces in forty eight hours, tha W's extr 
they might adopt ſuch means of reſiſ comp 
ance as ſhould appear eligible, | he e mol 
ſlates of Amerstort alſo addreſſed : ]W'vileg: 
Circular letter to the ſlates of Ze Hedings 


land, Frieſland, Overyſſel and Gro Wh marc} 
ningen, calling on them to afſiſt in toric 
oppoſing the unjuſtifiable attack 0! ri 
the province of Holland. | violat 
In this fituation the officers n ere rep 
the pay of that province adopted us. 
the mode of conduct, which the der th 
ſtadtholderians had deſired. 4A ue th 
great majority of them refuſcd ] 
obey the orders of the ſtates, and h the 
were immediately ſuſpended from pre 
their commands, and others — aquilli 
R 2 


> killed 
ere in. 
nd the 
monu- 
e very 
F their 
of the 
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zated to fill up their places. But 


he gaining of the officers was a 
mall acquiſition, unleſs they could 


ring with them large parties of the 


roops under their command. To 
orward this object, it was thought 
proper to publiſh on the twenty 
xth of May in the name of the 
rince of Orange a manifeſto, ner - 
y in the ſtyle uſually employed in 
declaration of war. In this pa- 
der the ſtadtholder remarked, that 
e had long had ſufficient reaſons 
o juſtify him in making declara- 
ions, publiſhing manifeſtoes, and 
ranging meaſures, to counteract 
he intrigues of that ſmall number 
f members of the government of 
olland, who had made fo malig- 
ant and unworthy a uſe of their 
fluence. But his inclination led 
im to proceedings of mildneſs and 
orbearance, and it was not long 
nee, that he had had reaſon to 
ope for the molt favourable effects 
om thoſe proceedings, The ableſt 
nd moſt faithful counſellors, the 
ajor part of the good burghers, 
d even the majority of the pro- 
ncial ſtates, had lately diſplayed 
diſpoſition to reſtore him to his 
ght. This diſpoſition had only 
en counteracted by the moſt odi- 
$ extremities, by the interference 
compulſion and terror,- and by 
e moſt manifeſt infringement of 
vilege and charters. The pro- 
edings of the ſtates of Holland 
marching their troops upon the 
mitories of Utrecht, and in en- 
avouring to induce the military 
violate the moſt ſolemn oaths, 
re repreſented as ſtill more atro- 
dus. In this ſituation the ſtadt- 
der thought himſelf obliged, to 
cue the public at large from the 
funny of a cabal; to co-operate 
th the ſtates of Guelderland for 
preſervation of the general 
aquillity; and to 
| 3 


4 


protect the repeated, three perſons were wound- 
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rights of the people and the burgh 
ers, by giving them ſuch an influ- 
ence in the concerns of the towns, 
as ſhould be compatible with the 
—_— conliitution of the repub- 
ic. 

The chain of events, which this 
manifeſto was intended to influence, 
was interrupted by a very alarms 
ing tumult in the city of Amſter- 
dam, As various addreſſes had 
been preſented to the ſtates of the 
province of. Holland in favour of 
the prevailing ſyſtem, it was at- 
tempted to obtain counter addreſſes 
in behalfof the ſtadtholder. In many 
places theſe attempts do not ſeem 
to have been attended with great 
ſucceſs. In the city of Amſterdam 
they obtained thirty three thouſand 
ſignatures, a number, greater than 
that, which attended any df the 
meaſures of the democracy, and 
which can with difficulty be recon- 
ciled with the accounts which have 
reached us from all quarters, of 
the general unanimity of the inha- 
bitants of Amilerdam in favour of 
the patriotic party. In the mean 
time the ſtadtholderians appear to 
have been in a manner intoxicated 
with ſo extenſive a ſucceſs. The 
workmen of the admiralty in parti- 
cular, who was very numerous in 
the quarter of Cattemburg, had 
diſplayed a riotous diſpoſition dur- 
ing the whole progreſs of the ad- 
dreſs. On the twenty eighth of 
May, the period fixed for the cloſe 
of the ſignatures, they aſſembled in 
numbers before a confiderable ta- 
vern of this city, They were 
armed with knives, ſabres, piſtols, 
and bludgeons, and employed them- 
ſelves in patrolling the ſtreets, in- 
ſulting the paſſengers, and ventin 
every kind of execration again 
the oppoſers of the ſtadtholder, 
The next day the ſame ſcene was 


ed, 
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ed, and the high bailiff of Amſter- 
dam interfered for the purpoſe of 
putting an end to the tumult. But 
the patience of the democratical 
vulgar was already exhauſted; 
and, though without arms, they 
purſued the rioters, and drove them 
back to their houſe of rendezvous. 
Having thus far ſucceeded, they 
now acted upon the offenſive, and 
pillaged five or fix houſes of the 
itadtholderians, among which was 
that of M. de Rendorp. The Cat! 
temburgers on their fide were not 
more peaceable ; and, having litted 
up the drawbridge which connects 
their quarter with the reſt of the 
eity, ptilaged the houſes of the pa- 
triots. In the mean time the arm- 
ed burghers now aſſembled, and 
marched againſt the quarter of Cat- 
temburg. A kind of baitle was 
maintained acroſs the canal, firſt 
with muſquetry, and then with 
cannon; and a young ſailor of the 
patriots, embarking in a boat, leap- 
ed upon the balluſtrade from which 
the drawbridge was ſuſpended, cut 
the cable that ſupporced it, pulled 
down the bridge, and returned in 
ſafety. The burghers having thus 
obtamed a paſſige, ſoon put to 
flight their undiſciplined enemy; 
but the riot was not completely 
ſuppreſſed till ten o'clock in the 
morning. A ſevere inquilition into 
the bulineſs followed; one perſon 
was hanged, and ten others brand- 
ed and whipped. An artijlery man 
of the burghers who had been kill- 
ed, was buried with much fſolem- 
nity, while a perſon of the ſame 
claſs on the part of the Cattem- 
burgers, was hanged by his foot 
at the public gallows. Much pains 
were taken to trace up theſe pro- 
ceedings to the prince of Orange. 
Some citizens of conſiderable rank 
found their ſafety in flight, and it 
was ſaid to have come out in evi- 
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dence, that an armourer of Liege Nobje 
had expedited fix hundred mus vilit 
quets for the inhabitants of Car. Win t 
temburg, and that he had been paid encc 
by certain confidential perſons in thei. 
the court of Nimeguen, _ ſelve 
The ſignal of general revolt 3. ther 
mong the troo;:s of the province of W10au! 
Holland was given on the tenth d fadt 
June by lieutenant colonel Balnea WW 0cted 
vis, who, having previouſly re by 
fuſed obedience to the orders chen 
Holland, and withdrawn him WW wear 
from his regimem, now returned, MM "*r-1 
and ſucceſsfully endeavoured to {WW '4ine: 
duce from the fervice the body he e tt 
had lately commanded, as weil MM grave 
a battalion of a different regiment, vere 
which was ſtationed with them in] comm 
garriſon at the fortreſs of Oudev- et the 
ter. The example of this divition he p. 
ſpeedily infected the whole line fel. 
the troops. In a week the cordon Th 
was broken up, the frontier left his ti 
fenceleſs to the mercy ot the ene don o 
my, and near two thirds of the rt O. 
gular troops of Holland went oven which 
to the ſtadtholder, deſirec 
It was probably for the purpoſ i dit 
of encouraging this. operation, t 'orms 
the prince of Orange at the req! the 
fitin of the ſtates of Amersfor [t was 
took the field at this period, % bers; 
having encamped his little army riot 
the vicinity of Utrecht, took up H <*eding 
head quarters at the village tes; 
Zeiſt. The ſlates of Holland bon. 
their part were not dilatory in tl plicit | 
adgption of meaſures, to count which 
act this formidable defection. Aly o 
the uſual method of modern repii vation, 
lies, they appointed a ſet of rally 
deputies, or a commiſſion of deſen ry tt 
to be ſtationed at Woerden, vi * ; 
preſent object it was, to coll . on 
with general van Reyſſel upon de, as 
means of preſerving the ſcateſibreateſt 
remains, and repairing the breit“ the o 
of the cordon. The ſucceſs 0! * 
1 ; imme et 
policy, at leaſt in the long 
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Liese N object which had ſuggeſled it, was 
d mu. WM vitible. The commiſſion was active 
of Cir. MW in the offers that were held out to 
en paid encourage counter deſertions, and 
ſons in ehcir miſonaries inſinuated them- 
ſelves into all thoſe places, where 
evolt „ cheir induſtry was likely to be moſt 
vince of inauſpicious to the intereſt of the 
.enth of MI ſtadtholder. Of conſequence the 
Baines defections inthe army of Zeiſt were 
ifly te-. no means inconſiderable. In 
rders dhe mean time every thing began to 
him( H wear the appearance of war. Ge- 
eturnch nere van Reyſſel had already ob- 
ed to f ined the principal command of 
body be the trocps of Holland, and the rhin- 
neil grave of Salm and M. de Ternant 
egiment, iſ vere now reſpoctively appointed 
them in commanders in chief, on the part 
Oiidews MY of the republicans, of the troops in 
- diviſion the provin. es of Utrecht and Ove- 
e line fel. 
e cordon There was one ſubject, which at 
er left (MW this time deeply engaged the atten- 
the ene von of the adverſaries of the prince 
of the of Orange. There is nothing, 


which is commonly more eagerly 
deſired by all parties in a caſe of ci- 
vil diflention, than to ſecure the 
forms and acknowledged principles 
of the conſlitution on their de, 


went ovel 


e purpol 
nion, thi 
the req:! 


A mersfori 't was for this reaſon, and for o- 
riod, anthers yet more material, that the 
le amy Patriots nad regarded - the late pro- 
bok up i ceedings of the aſſembly of the 
village lates general with great mortifica- 
1olland on. Though there was no ex- 
ory int plieit prerogative in that body, 
o count Vhich ſhould enable them effectu- 
jon, Ay to interfere in the preſent con- 
ern repuf ention, their ſupport however na» 


rally gave a reſpectability to the 
party they eſpouſed in the eyes of 
oreion_nations, and yielded ſuch a 
anion to the efforts made on that 


ſet of fit 
of defent 


den, vw 


to con 
el upon! bde, as had evidently produced the 
e ſcatteſ i reateſt effect in the late queſtion 
be breche the obedience of the regimental 
cceſs off! cers. a 


The minority in the ſtates gene- 
nl conſiſted of Holland, Overyſſel 
nd Groningen; the majority, of 


hy 


immec 
05 
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Gueldertand, Zealand, Frieſland 
and Utrecht. The legality of this 
lait voice might be regarded as 
ſomewhat equivocal, and the town 
council of Utrecht, in having aſ- 
ſe ted the irregularity and nullity 


of the aſſembly of Amersfoort, had 


virtually denied the right of the 
provincial deputies appointed by 
that aſſembly. Still however they 
ſat in the ſtates g-neral, and even 
formed the caſting voice, that gave 
colour. to the proceedings of the re- 
2 ot the whole republic. 

ut this could be tolerated by the 
municipal government of Utrecht 
no longer. In combating the ſup- 
poſed abuſe, they might either 
merely proteſt againſt the legality 
of theſe deputics, and thus endea- 
vour to reduce the voices in the 
ſtates general io an equality; or 
they might adopt a mode of con- 
duct. more ſpirited indee:!, but not 
leſs reaſonable and political, nor 
even leſs likely to be crowned with 
ſucceſs, This was, conſidering the 
great importance and preponderancy 
of the capital, that they were op- 
poſed by only two towns, Amerſ- 
tort and Rhenen, and theſe under 
military compulſion, to reſolve to 
follow up their condemnation of 
the convention of Amersfort, by 
calling a new aſſembly of provin- 
cial ſtates, and commillioning new 
deputies tò the ſtates general, wha 
ſhould demand the excluſion of 
their adverſaries, and their own ad- 
miſſion to the functions of their of- 
fice; thus inſtantly converting the 
ſtadtholderian majority in the na- 
tional aſſembly into a minority. 
This was the meaſure, which after 
mature deliberation, was adopted 
by the republicans. The new ſtates 
of Utrecht aſſembled for che firſt 
time on the eleventh of June, and 
their meeting appears both in num- 
bers and rank to have been highly 


reſpectable, 
| CHAP, 


4 
! 
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Aeetirg of Parliament, Addreſi. Commercial Treaty with France, De- 
| bates, Treaty afproved by both Houſes. 


WO events, that took place 

T3 fubſtquent to the conclu- 
fion of the third ſeſſion of the pre- 
ſent parhiament, came immeditely 
under the notice of that afſembiy, 
when they met for their fourth ſei- 
fion on the twenty third of January 
1787. An attempt had been made 
on the ſecond of Auguit 1780 to 
aſſaſſinate the king, and, though it 
does not appear to have been tor» 
midable or well conducted, it natu- 
rally excited conſiderable alarm a- 
mong the loyal inhabitants of this 
country, and occaſioned a great 
number of addreſſes to be preſent- 
ed, cong atulating his majeſly on 
his fortunate eſcape. I be author 
of the attempt was a poor woman, 
by name Margaret Nicholſon, wha 
had formerly lived in the capacity 
of a ſervant maid, but was now in- 
fane, . The made the ſelected for 
her undertaking, was that of con- 
cealing a knife under a paper, which 


ſhe held in her hand, and preſented 


to the king in the manner of a peti - 
toner. She was preſently diſarm - 
ed, though not till ſhe had made 
one thruſt at the king's breaſt ; and 
he is ſaid immediately to have ex- 
claimed, I am not hurt. Take 
eare of the poor woman ; do not 
hurt her.” Upon her examination 
before the privy council it did not 
appear that ſhe had any accomplice, 
and ſhe declared, that the crown of 
England was her property, and 
that ſhe wanted nothing but her 
right. The diſorder of her intel- 


lects, having been aſcertained, ſhe 


was condufted e the hoſpital of 


banc 
\ er, al 
Bedlam, to. remain there probably OY 
for the reſt of her life. 
The other event was of great 
Intrinſic importance, It was the 
ſigning at Verſailles on the twenty ould 
ſixth of September of atreaty ofcon- MW 
merce between the courts of Eng. k 
land and France, which had been, woods, 
negociated by Mr, William Eden, Nn 1 
envoy extraordinary and miniſter Wl; Net 
T of the king of Great The 
ritain, on the one part, and M. 
Gerard de Rayneval, commiſſioner We, 
and plenipotentiary of the court of Milt 
Verſailles, on the other. This WW; 4 
treaty was, at leaſt in appearance, I: ſan a 
the triumph of liberal ſeutiments WM... 
and comprehenſive views over an- 
cient animoſity and mercannile jea- 
louſy, It tended to make two na- 
tions, the moſt civilized and refined 
in the world, mutually uſeful to 
each other, and thus to ſtrike off as 
it were from the number of proba- 
bilities, which might involve them 
in future of hoſtility and wat, 
Its general principle was to permit 
the mutual exchange of every ſpe. 
cies of commodity, except that dl 
Warlike ſtores. 
It was about the ſame time that 
a conſiderable addition 3 
he Engliſh e. e ent 
of — — - and lord 
Delaval of the kingdom of Ireland 
were advanced to the rank of ba. 
rons of Great Gals: * on 
of Queen! and Athol and the 
— — trom oa wo 
peerage, were reſpectively raiſed n 
the dignities of baron Douglas, ea 
Strange, and viſcount Hank. 


— 
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arleton, and Mr. Charles Jenkin- 
n were created lords Suffield, 
orcheſter, and Hawkeſbury, Lord 
wkeſbury was alſo appointed 
hancellor of the duchy of Lancaf- 
er, and a ne committee of privy 
ouncil. for matters of trade and 
lan ations was nominated, of which 
at nobleman was prefiden', and 
h perſons, holding offices in the 
we and of Ireland, as the king 


De- 


bably 


great 
as the 


wenty Would name privy counſellors of 
ff con» Wieland, were admitted to be mem. 
1 rs, Lord Dorcheſter e the 
en Weeceding April been appointe 
Eden, Meer 5 — Nova Scotia, 
niniſter Nh New Brunſwick. 
Great BY The ſpeech from the throne at 
nd M. Bi: commencement of the ſeſſion 
uſſionet Nerv ed upon the apparent tran- 
ourt dt Biillity of Europe, and recom- 
This WMended the treaty of commerce to 
arance Bit ſanction of parliament. It alſo 
timed Bferred three ſpecific meaſures to 
ver a" Heir approbation: a convention, 
le Je. Whefting the cutting of logwood, 
two na lth the cathoiic king; a plan, 
J-refined Mich had been formed for tranſ- 
uſeful to Wing a number of convicts to a 
ke off 3 Br of the ifland of New Holland, 
f provi Won by the appellation of Bo- 
we then Bay; and certain regulations 
and Wal- ¶ the accommodation of the mer- 
o peri tile part of the kingdom, and 
very ſpe implifying the public accounts 
t that Ade various branches of the re- 


de. 


time the addreſs which, befide re- 
s made {0 ny the topics of the ſpeech, 
The en gatulated the king upon his re- 
and lou eſcape, was moved in the houſe 
f Ire ds by the earl of Rochford 
nk of b re; and in the houſe 


mmmons by viſcount Compton, 
© the earl of Northampton, 
Mr. Matthew Monta ue; the 

of whom gained — ap- 
for the elegance and ſpirit of 
langue upon the occaſion. 


ind fir Harbord Harbord, fir Cuy 
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Mr. Fox, who concurred in the ad- 
Grefs, thought proper at the (ame 
time to throw out ſome animad- 
verſions in relation to the co:nmer- 
cial treaty, By the gentlemen who 
moved the addreſs, the unc ertainty: 
of war had been contraſted with ths 
bleſſings of commerce, as if it were 
ſuppoſed, that this country had e- 
ver gone to war for the ſake of ex- 
tending her dominion, or of grati- 
{ying an inordinate ambition. In 
the opinion of Mr. Fox the fact 
was dixectiy the reverſe. Througnu 
the-courſe of all our late, if not of 
our earlier wars, as often as we had 
ſent our armies into the field, or co- 
vered the ocean with our fleets, our 
enter prizes had origiuated in a prin» 
ciple of ſelf-defence, or in the view 
or ſheltering the invaded liberties 
of ſurrounding ſtates. Mr. Fox 
expreſſed a doubt, whether the trea- 
ty was to be conſidered as having 
a political tendency, or were to be 
regarded as merely commercial ; 
and remarked that the preſent 

licy of France, while it had the 
ſame object in view, was more a- 
larming in ics nature than the po- 
licy of Louis the Fourteenth, For- 
merly her engines were oppreſſion 
and * engines, which could 
not fail to route a general indigna · 
tion, and to excite the refiſtance of 
every power, that poſſeſſed an atom 
of ſpirit, generoſity, or rectitude. 
What was the engine which was 
at this time employed by France ? 
Influence: that ſecret and almoſt 
irreſiſtible power, with which am- 
bition inſured its object, almoſt 
without being perceived, but much 
more effectually than with any o- 
ther. It ought alſo to be recol- 
lected, that Louis the Sixteenth poſ- 
ſeſſed more power than ever Louis 
the Fourteenth could boaſt ; and 
that that ſuperiority, great as it 
was, would in all probukilies 2 
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be confiderably augmented. Mr. 
Fox enquired, what were the ſymp- 
toms of the ſincerity of France in 
her preſent pretended amicable diſ- 
poſition towards us? Had miniſters 
felt the influence of her government 
operating in our favour with thoſe 
powers with whom we were nego- 
ciating treaties ? Did it manifeſt it- 
felf in the court of Liſbon, in the 
court of Madrid, or in the court of 
Peterſburgh ? At this time France, 


who had formerly poſſeſſed the moſt 


powerful army of any European 
power, ranked in this reſpect only 
as the fourth upon the continent. 
She had diminiſhed her land force, 
and was directing all her attention 
to her marine. Was that a favour- 
able ſymptom for this country? 
Mr. Fox added, he might poſſibl 
be miſrepreſented, as a man 1 
ſeſſed by vulgar and illiberal pre- 
judices. But, be that as it miglit, 
he could not eafily forget, that 
thoſe prejudices had been produc- 
tive of no ill conſequences to this 
country, and that the wars, in 
which they had engaged us, had 
contributed morethan any other cir- 
cumſtance to make us great and 

lorious. He compared the con- 
duct of the miniſters of the preſent 
day to that of the tory adminiſtra- 
tion of queen Anne, who had en- 
deavoured to repreſent all appre- 
henſions of the inordinate power of 
France, as no better than a bugbear. 
The addreſs was carried nemine 
contradicente. 5 

As one of the principal opera- 

tions of the French treaty related 
to the duty upon wines, one of the 
topics choſen by oppoſition for the 
ſubject of their remarks, conſiſted 
in the enquiring, how far the trade 
with Portugal, aud the treaty in 
which that trade had originated, 
commonly called the Methuen trea- 
ty, were compatible with this new 
* 


mercial treaty, It was therefor 


object. The article of woollen 
was alſo a principal object of th: 
Portugal trade, and was likely u. 
be in ſome way affected by the cop. Y 


moved by Mr, Minchin on tẽ d 
twenty ninth of January, and by 
Mr. Pelham on the ſecond of Fe 
ruary, that certain papers ſhoul{ ts | 
be produced relatively to the Py k 
tugal trade, in order to enable the 
houſe to judge of the value of thi 
object, and of the way in which i be b 
would be affected by the Frese 
treaty, The motion of Mr, M. 


chin, after ſome debate was ui e 
drawn, The papers moved by Men 
Pelham were, an account of te 
value of the imporrs and expor * 
between Great Britain and Pont. f on 
gal from 1703 to 1786; an a 5 
count of the duties upon beer, ne ho 
and malt fpirits for the four |: — 
years; and a general account "ha * 
the exports and imports of Cn Mite” \ 
Britain for the years 1384 "iſW__ * 
1785. Mr. Pelham alfo read u f 
other motions, one for a general _—_ 
count of the exports of woollt 85 
and the other for a particular a * 
count of our trade with Spain 05 _ 
that article. Theſe were wit My the 
drawn at the requeſt of Mr. Pit 22 | 
who conceived the diſcloſure to on h l 
pregnant with miſchief to this cu. 2 
try, and who ſtrongly objecla 2 
a principle ſtated by Mr. Pelk: . 
which had a tendency to bring oil. ; _ 
der the examination of the ho * Ze 
treaties, already in negocut! pats 
and not yet concluded. Mr. be eb 
at the ſame time moved for an 75 * 
count of the exports and imports = : n 
tween Great Britain and Franceſt Y 
1714 ; and an account of Frei 11. the 
wines imported and conſumed, Man 25 
tween the fifth of July and Aver 
twenty ninth of November 701 155 
On Monday the fifth of Feb 1 8 


ary it was moved by Mr. Pit, 


« 
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the houſe do on that day ſeren- 


oollec night reſolve itſelf into a commit- 
of _ tee, to conſider of ſu much of the 
= ſpeech from the throne, as related 
de con. 


to the treaty of navigation and 
commerce, concluded with the moſt 
Chriſtian king. To this motion 
an amendment was propoſed by lord 


herefort 
on tht 
and by 


of Fed George Cavendiſh, uncle te the 
nod uke of Devonſhire, to defer the 
_ confideration till that day fortnight, 
1 e 


in order to give time for a call of 
the houſe. Mr. Fox ſupported the 
amendment, and remarked, that, 
in conſequence of the numerous 
opportunities he had had to obſerve 
upon the exceſſive warmth and pre- 
cipitance of the diſpoſition of the 
miniſter, he felt a ſlighter degree of 
aſtoniſhment at diſcovering the vio- 
lence, with which he now urged 
the houſe to the conlideration of a 
moſt important meaſure, The 
meaſure in contemplation was a ſy- 
fem, in which not only the eſta- 


e of thi 
which it 
| Frenc 
Ir. M. 
as und 
d by Mr 
t of th 
| expor 
d Polti 
* an X 
zeer, M1 
four l 
ccount 


of OI bnd doctrines of our anceſtors 
1734 "i were foregone, but the great and 
read 1 eſſential rinciples of our com- 
— merce, principles, which, whether 
R ö wiſe or erroneous, had made us 


opulent, were completely changed. 


| Spent On the ſubje& of the Iriſh propo- 
ere Ti tions Mr. Pitt had deprecated de- 
| _—_ lay, He had deſired then as now, 
ſure „s hurry on parliament without 
* * conſideration, without time for en- 
_ th quiring and collecting the opinion 
Fe bf p of thoſe, ho were moſt competent 
Jew, to judge of the expediency of the 
&. rere. Fortunate for the coun- 
gl u had been the wiſe caution of the 
7 * bouſe in that inſtance; fortunate 
1 o br the miniſter, who had been reſ- 
. cued by the wiſdom of parliament 
ar” rom the dangers of his own raſh- 
t o * des. He had alſo brought in a 
6 an for a commercial trea'y with 
ly 4 WM nerica, and that would admit of 
* ro” Pofſible. delay. The houſe how- 
1. Pity "er had taught him the raſhneſs 
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of the proceeding, and the bill had 
never ſince been heard of. On 
that ſubject he had been made com- 
pletely to change his mind, in con- 
ſequence of the lighis which he re- 
ceived by prudent delay. Mr. Fox 
added, that a convention had been 
exchanged, and at length ratified, 
which was in ſome reſpects as to- 
tally difimilar from the treaty, as 

the twenty Iriſh propoſitions had 
been from the 2222 and 
the copies of this convention had 
only been diſtributed that very day. 
He could aſſign no * the 
extreme urgency of the miniſter, 
unleſs he ſuſpected that the people 
were loud in their praiſe, more 
trom the novelty of the object, than 
from a convict on of its merits, and 
unleſs he intended to ſnatch at the 
ſeaſonable moment of tranſitory 
deluſion, Mr. Pitt replied to the 
arguments of\r. Fox. He main- 
tained, that the charge of precipi- 
tation was abſurd, fince the treaty 
had already been concluded more 
than tour months, and that the 
propoſed call of the houſe was un- 
neceſſary, as the attendance was at 
preſent very full, and as it was not 
likely that a call would be at all 
calculated to increaſe it. He re- 
torted upon Mr. Fox the charge of 
12 in the caſe of his Eaſt 
ndia- bill; a meaſure, which from 
its novelty filled every thinking 
mind with terror and alarm; a 
meaſure, which, as if conſcious of 
its own malignity, had crept under 
darkneſs, and ſhrunk even from a 
whiſper, till the moment of its pub- 
lic diſcloſure; a meaſure, which 
had ſtigmatized its abettors with 
univerſal odium, and would hand 
them down to poſterity as objects 
of everlaſiing reproach. At that 
time Mr. Fox had refuſed that de- 
lav, which was uſual on the moſt 
trivial and ordinary occafions — 
, 5 v5 I, 
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Mr. Pitt had endeavoyred by ar- 
gument, by intreaty, and by depre- 
cation, to reſtrain his raſhneſs, but 
without effect. 

Mr. Burke expreſſed himſelf with 
fome ſarcaſm reſpecting the views 
of the miniſter in the preſent mea- 
ſure. The treaty was not to be 
regarded fimply as a commercial 
treaty. In that view perhaps his 
opinion did not greatly differ from 
that of the manufacturers as to its 
immediate operation. But the treaty 
was cloſely connected with the po- 
Ntical intereſts of the country, and 
muſt deeply affect them. Mr. Pitt, 
with that narrowneſe, which led 
men of limited minds to look at 
great objects in a confined point of 
view, talked of the tranſastion, as 
if it were the affair of two little 
counting-houſes, and not of two 

reat countries. He ſeemed to con- 

der it as a contention between the 
fien of the Fleur-de-lis, and the 
fign of the Red-lion, which houſe 
ſhould obtain the beſt cuſtom. Such 
men, when in power, converted 
large cities into ſmall villages, 
while thoſe of a more noble and li- 
beral way of thinking acted on a 
better ſcale, and changed ſmall vil- 
lages into great cities. Mr. Wil- 
/berforce lamented over the ſpeech 


of Mr. Burke. He had heard him 


in his better days. His eloquence 
h:d then arreſted his attention, and 
his powers -of imagination had 
charmed him. But he was now 
forry to find his faculties ſo far di- 
verted from the proſecution of thoſe 
great objects, which they were na- 
turally formed to embrace, Mr. 
Pitt expoſtulated with the laſt 
ſpeaker on the unneceſſary pains he 
had taken, to obviate the mode of 
animadverſion, choſen by Mr. 
Burke, In abuſe and perſonality 
to contend with ſuch an opponent, 
was very far beyond his powers, 


care to ſecure our connection will 


. 


and much more beyond his wiſhes, 
When he met with a man, whoſe 
conduct had. produced an unfortu- 
rate change in his character, and 
2 temper and ſpleen were 
proportioned to the diſappointments 
he experienced, and the odium 
which ſurrounded him, however 
ſuch a man might be inclined, by 
abuſe and malevolence to reduce 
other characters to a level with the 
wretchedneſs of his own, though 
his fituation might have a clam 
upon his compaſſion, that ſenti- 
ment muſt naturally be blended 
with a portion of diſguſt. Mr, 
Burke replied, that the contempt, 
of which Mr. Pitt had made him 2 
preſent, was not entitled to much 
of his gratitude, as it was an atti- 
cle in which he ſo copiouſly abound- 
ed, But, as the ſtock of his com- 
paſſion was undoubtedly ſmall, any 
donation from a fund fo trifling, 
and of which there was ſo little to 
ſpare, as it had the greater merit, 
would be the more thankfully re- 
ceived, The houſe divided upon 
the motion of Mr. Pitt, ayes 213 
noes 89. 3 

On the Friday following it was 
moved by Mr. Fox, that there 
ſhould be laid before the houſe co- 
pies or extracts, of the inſtruions 
that had been given to his majelty's 
miniſters in Portugal ſince the firl 
of May 1782, reſpecting the com- 
plaints of the Britiſh merchants, 
and of the anſwers of the court o 
Portugal to the repreſentations 
which had been made, It was i 
his opinion neceſſary, that we ſhould 
conſider, previouſly to our coming 
to any decifion upon the commer 
cial treaty, whether we had tabef 


an old and valuable cuſtomer ; o 
in caſe we had not, whether tht 
advantage would be equivalent 
that we ſhould acquire by 3 
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iſhes, Nirſel ves excluſively into the hands 
whoſe T France, both as a cuſtomer, and 
fortu- not an ally, for that ſhe certainly 
, and {vid not be called, —but as a new 


litical friend. Mr. Fox obſerved, 


were 
-ments at the difficulty, which bad been 
odium | by the court of Liſbon reſ- 
wever Wing Iriſn woollens, was narrow 
ed, by {Wd impolitic ; and that on our 
reduce I we ought to act with the libe- 
th the iy we demanded, and rather 
hough {Wnt to Portugal more than ſhe 
clam eld claim by treaty than leſs. 
ſenti- added, that, if the treaty with 
Jlended Nee were ſanctioned without our 
Mr. fit knowing what was to be done 
\tempt, Wd Portugal, we might eventually 
e him e France an advantage, for 
» much Nich we had not the proſpect ot 


equivalent. If Portugal, through 
ier influence, or her own per- 
neſs, ſhould refuſe to form any 
aty with us, in that caſe we cer · 
ay ſhould not lower the duty 
portugal wines. Thus France 
d be in the condition of a per- 
purchaſing an eſtate with a mine 
n it, without having paid for 
mine. Mr. Fox mentioned, as 
her inconvenience, that the 
| oy calculated to prevent us 
n lowering the duty upon 8 

2 this Mr. Pitt — 


in arti- 
\bound- 
is com- 
all, any 
trifling, 
little to 
r merit, 
fully te- 
d upon 
yes 21% 


g it was 
at there 
,ouſe o- 


trutions ed not to be the true conſtruc- 
majeſty e article. Sir Grey Cooper, 
> the fit ſeconded. the motion, placed 
the con-Wi advantages of the Methuen 
erchanui Y in the ſtrongeſt light, and 
court oed that the balance of the 
(cntati00 gal trade was now ſlated to be 
It was ine than 500, 00l. per annum in 
we (houlikrour, and that fince the treaty 
ir coming ion had received between 
comme: und fifty millions on the ba- 
had take in this branch of our com- 
gion WO. Mr. Beaufoy aſſerted, that 
,mer ; Wit queſtion, har aroſe u 

ether ce: of the treaty, was not, 
quivalen ve eſtabliſh a new and untried 


by ro 4 with France d but, ſhall 


* 
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the commerce, that already exiſts 
between the two kingdoms, give 
employment to the veſſels of the 
ſmuggler, or to thaſe of the fair 
and reſpettable merehant? Shall 
— tra i be — inconveni- 
ently and circuit by the wa 
of 6 — — of ; 
kirk, or ſhall it be carried on with 
every commercial advantage di- 
rely to the ports of France ? Shall 
the manufactures of this country 
be objects of confiſcation or pro- 
tection to the French laws? Mr. 
Pitt replied to the arguments of 
Mr. Fox. He ſaid, that, in diſ- 
cuſſing the French treaty, we wete 
_y to conſider the proviſions ac- 
tually contained in it, and the ad - 
vantages provided by it in favout 
of each country. Were we to ſuſ- 
pend every treaty of commerce, dll 
we ſhould be able to aſcertain the 
poſſible effect of | every future ar- 
rangement with other - countries, 
ſuch treaties could never be con- 
cluded, Beſide, it was not to be 
ſuppoſed, that we ſhould act ſo as 
to throw any | conſiderable advan» 
tage into the ſcale of France, with- 
out a freſh, ſtipulation for ſome ade- 

vate equivalent for - ourſelves, 
The motion was rejected with- 
out a diviſiou. | 7 

On the day appointed for taking 
the treaty ĩato con eration, a pe- 
tition was preſented: by Mr. alder- 
man Newnham from the chamber 
of manufactures and 'commerce of 
the kingdom of Great Britain, ſtat - 
ing their ſeaſe of the ſerious and 
awful importance of the treaty, and 
that, after the maſt careful inveſti- 

ian, they had not been able to 


form any certain j ent upon 
the ſubject. They therefore de- 
| the h coming to 2 


iti ve voce — that day; and 
bea leder which e 
ravi ual e hi re U. 
D verſally 
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niverſally allowed to have reſulted 
from the delay, which had been 
introduced by the mercantile inte- 
reſt into the diſcuſſion of the Iriſh 
propoſitions, -» This peti ion not 


_ appearing to be of ſuſficient weight 


to cauſe the diſcuſſion of the treaty 
to be deferred, Mr, Pitt explained 
to the houſe his idea of the benefits 
that would reſult from this tranſac- 
tion. + 5 % en 
He introduced his remarks with 
a reference to another tranſaction, 
which had been mentioned, and 
coupled with this, he muſt ſay, in 
a very ſingular manner, he meant 
the Iſh propoſitions. He felt 


- himſelf juſtified in declaring, that 


the alluſion in queſtion made wholly 
in favour of his argumeots, and a- 


gainſt thoſe of his opponents. 
While the propoſitions were in agi - 


tation, the manufacturers of the king- 
dom had ſhown, that they poſſeſſed 
the moſt unremitting vigilance in 
watching over their intereſts, and at 


. leaſt a ſufficient degree of firmneſs 


in maintaining their objedions. 
There was not a body that thought 
itſelf concerned, that did not in- 
ſtantly take the alarm, and join 
in the general remonſtrances. 
Was it not fair then to conclude, 
that, if any ſuch apprehenſions now 
exiſted, inſtead of ſupineneſs and 
negligence, they would again have 
applied to parliament with redou- 
bled earneſtneſs; and might he not 
ſuppoſe, that ſo recent a tranſac- 
tion muſt have tended to keep their 
attention alive, and their jealouſies 
awake 1 * 

With reſpect to the commercial 
part of the treaty, which was the 
only object immediately under con- 
ſide ration, it would be neceſſary 


for the committee to have regard 
to the relative ſtate of the two king · 


doms. At firſt fight it appeared, 
that France had the advantage in 


6 


_ circuitous paſſages formerly ut 


able, from their intrinſic ſup 


not the aggregate of our ma 


the gifts of ſoil and climate, and i 
the amount of her natural produc, 
while Great Britain was on her p- 
confefſedly ſuperior in her many 
factures and artificial production 
This was their relative conditic 
and was the ' preciſe ground, q 
which he imagined that a valuat 
correſpondence ' and connec 
might be eſtabliſhed. ' Having ex 
its own diſtinct ſtaple, havin 
that which the other — | 


— 
— 


not claſhing in the great outliue .“. 
their reſpective uber they ne ke fr 
like two great traders in difſem e lur 
branches, and might enter inn“ th 
__ mutually beneficial. Grat bh 
ing that a large quantity of t\4F. 

* . — ok gh d 
into this country, would any n 1 05 


ſay, that we ſhould not ſend « 
more- of our cottons by the di 
courſe. now ſettled, than by! 


and more of our woollens, ti 
while reſtrained to particular pc 
and burthened with heavy dui 
Would not more of our ea 
ware and other articles, which 
der every diſadvantage had b 


rity, to force their way into Fm 
now be . ſent thither ; and v0 


tures be evidently henefited in 
ing to this market, burthened 0 
with duties from twelve to ten, 
in one inſtance with only fire 
cent.? A market of many ml 
of people, a market ſo near 
prompt, a market of expeditiou 
certain return, 'of neceſſary and 
tenſive conſumption, thus add 
the manufactures and comme 
Britain, was an object which 
ought to conſider with eag* 
ſatisfſied ambition. To proc 
we certainly ought not to be 
to give liberal conditions. . 


an exhilarating ſpeculation * 


vationg 


Ning t. 
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unde of Engliſhmen, that, aftet 
e empire had been engaged in 4 
pmpetition the moſt arduous and 
nminent that ever threatened the 
ation, after France in particulat 
xd exerted every nerve for her 
preſſion, finding Ahe could not 
ow opened her 
ms, and offe rec a beneficial con- 
liberdl, egg. , 


We had agreed by this treaty to 
ke from France on ſmall duties 
ge luxuries of her ſoil, which how 
er the refinements of this coun- 
had converted into neceflaries. 
e wines of France with all their 
h duties, © already found their 
ay to our tables; and was it then 
lerious injury to admit them on 
er terms? The admiſſtom of 
tem would not ſupplant the. Wines 
Portugal or of Spain, but only a 
ſeleſ and pernicious. manufacture 
our own country. The import 


ake her, ſhe 


ction on eaſy, 
antageous terms. 


France, which were comparative 
objects of trifling conſideration. * 
The fert enquiry ſnhould be to 
fee if Frunce had any manutauresg 
peculiar to herſelf, or in which the 
ſo greatly excelled us, as to give 
us alarm upon that account. Camas 
brie, which' firt ſuggeſted irſelf, 
was an article, in which our com- 
petition with France had ceaſed; 
and there was no iu jury = ney 
an eaſy importation to that, whic 
we would have at any rate. Ia no 
other article was there any _y 
very formidable in the rivalry 
Ivey Glaſs would 7 
port to auy amount. parti · 
ilar kinds Net lace indeed lebe 
might have the advantage, but none 
which they would not enjoy indes 
pendently of the:trenry q and the 
clamours” about willinery were 
wen and unnieaning. en in 
addition to all rheſt benefits we 
confidered the rich neſi of the couns 


try with which weiwere'to trade, its 


French wines had lately ex 
enced an enormous increaſe; as 
peared from the inſtances of 'July 
d Auguſt, the two moſt unlikely 
onths of the year, The next ar. 
cle was brandy 7 and it was ſuffi- 
ently evident that the diminution 
duty with reſpect to it was an 
ügidle meaſure, "The reduction 
ould have a material effect on the 
Mtraband* tfade, ſince the legal 
portation of brandy was no gore 
ban fix hundred thouſand gallon 
nd the ſmuggled by the moft 
tonal eftimate/ amounted t6-fout 
| then that *this 
Nick had taken fuch complete poſ- 
lion of the taſte of the narlonz 
might be right to procure from 
a greater- ad yantage 
id to cruſh the illieit trade by le- 
ing the market. Similar — 
Vatians ſuggeſted themſelves r 
ting the Git end vineg 


to the ſtare; 


ſuperior population or tu enty four 
millions to eighrg and of courſe. s 
N oonſumption, togethes 
with its vicinity to us who2could 
heſfirate for à moment to app 
the ſyſtem, and lock forward with 
ardour and ntjPatiecos to its ſpeedy 
ratification ? ' The poſſeſion of e 
ſafe and extenſive # market muſt 
improve our comme rue, while the 
duties, — ftom the _—_ 
of ſmugglers to their: proper chan; 
nel, would benefit out revenue, 
the two- ſources of Britiſh opulence 
und Britiſh power. le 
- Mer. Pitt proceeded to the con- 
deration of the ſeveral objections 
whiet had been- urged againſt the 
meaſures; The excellence of our 
manufactures was unrivalled; bat 
N was (aid, that the manufacturers 
trembled for the continuance of this 
ſuperiority, '' They were: alarmed 
OY 010199; Oar bis ene 
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at the idea of a competition with 
Ireland; and conſequently they 
muſt be under greater apprehen- 
ſion at the idea of a rivalry with 
France. Mr. Pitt had always 
thought, and he ſtill continued to 
think, that the opinions of the ma; 
nufacturers on this point had been 
erroneous. They: raiſed; the ela- 
mour in reſpect to Ireland, chiefly, 
he imagined, becauſe they perceiv- 
ed no certain and poſitive advan- 
tage in the intarcuurſe, to balance 
this precarious and uncertain evil. 
To the commercial treaty they gave 
their conſent, not from a bliud ac- 
quieſcence, for they never would 
be blind bro their | intereſt; but, 
now: that they ſaw {ſo valuable and 
: manifeſt an advantage to be reaped, 
they wert wilmg to hazard the 
probability uf the injury. A ſe- 
cond objection had been, that the 
treaty might injuriouſly affect our 
commercial trenties wich other, pow - 
ers. In anſwer to this he mult po- 
fitively athrmy that there was no. 
thing in itothat; prevented our full- 
eſt:compliance;rwith the-conditions 
bf the Methuen? twenty, By en- 
larg img our market ſor wine we 
neither infritged upon the markets 
ol Portugal nor of Spain. It was 
not pretended; that the treaty could 
affect our connection with any o- 
other powers. Farther it had been 
objectet, that noꝰ beneficial treaty 
vauld be formed between this eoun- 
try and Franc, becauſe no ſach 
Weary ever hid been formed; and 
| becauſe on the contrary a commer- 
<ial intercoutſe> with her had al- 
Avays-bren injurious to England. 
This reaſoning was: completely fal- 
lacious. For, in the firſt place, 
Auring 4 long ſeries of years ve 
mad had no commercial connection 
with France and could not there - 
fore ſorm a rational eſtimate of its 
merits; and, ſecondly, though it 


might be true, that a-commerci 
intercourſe founded on the ties 
of Utrecht would have been inn 
rious, it did not follow that thi 
would prove ſo. At that ting 
the manufactures in which we n 
excelled had bardly exiſtence, bu 
were on the fide of France, inſſe 
of being againſt her. Mr. Pitt (| 
it difficult to quit this part of hi 
ſubject, without again advertig 
to the effect of the treaty on our 
venue, which would prove in thi 
utmoſt: degree favourable, thong 
it would cauſe an average redudtia 
of futy per cent, upon every artic 
in gur book of rates. On Frene 
wines the reduction would | 
19,900 I. per annum; on Portug 


CEO grows the Methuen treat 7 _ 
continued, 170, ocol. and t Va 
brandy a 508 of 20, 000 he! 
The ſurrender of ręvenue for ndly te 
commercial. 429 was à poli its co 
by no means unknown in the Bit. 8! 

8 


12 of Britain, and was in thi 
en ſe attended with the molt ext 
ordinary advantages. 

„Mr. Pitt now adverted to the 
port of the general chamber of m 
nufactures. They had enquire 
what laws muſt be, repealed to mak 
room for the French treaty; at 
thejenumeration which they hi 
made was fingular, They had di 
covered, that the aliens duty m 
be repealed. They had referred 
ſtatutes of Edward the Fourth, 
Richard the Third, .and Henry th 
Eighth, reſpecting which he | 
lieved that a well founded opinie 
prevailed in the learned profeſſo 
that they were in fact no longer 
exiſtence. If it were not ſo,! 


was confident that the leaders WW the 

oppoſition, whoſe liberal priveiple *exiſlir 
hewould always agknowlege, wou to. 
not become advocates for the con RY 


muance of theſe odious penal | 


'F That a ſet of manufa(tu 
" fl1ou 


merci 
e tiea 
en Inj 

that th 
nat ting 
We ne 

nce, but 
„ inſle 

Pitt ſe 
rt of hi 
id vertiny 
n ourr 
re in thi 
„ thougl 
reduce 
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puld neglect to conſider the ap- 


ication of the trea 


eir real intereſts, which they be- 
ped at the time of the Iriſh. pro- 


F h tions, 


Mr, Pitt proceeded to conſider 


treaty in its political view; and 
te his mind revolted from the 
ppolition, that any nation could 


unalterably the enemy of an- 
her. It had no foundation in the 
perience of nations or the hiſtory 
men. It was a libel on the eon · 
ution of political ſocieties, and 


poſed the exiſtence. of diabolical 


lice in our eriginal frame. But 
; abſurd tenet was now adopted; 
dit was added, that by this trea- 
the Britiſh nation was about 
ndly to throw itſelf into the arms 
ts conſtant and uniform foe, 
dat ground was there for this 
ouing ? Would the treaty de- 
re us of our natural watchful- 
or our accuſtomed. ſtrength 3 
i the contrary, as it would enrich 
nation, it would alſo prove the. 
ans of enabling her to combat 
enemy with more effect, when 
dy of hoſtility ſhould come. 
dd more than this, By pro- 
ang habits of friendly inter- 
tle and mutual benefit, while it 
yorated the reſources of Bri» 
„it made it leſs likely, that ſhe 
ud have occation to call forth 
Me reſources. That we ſhould 
aken unprepared for war was a 
er totally diſtinct from this 
ly, It depended in no degree 
u that circumſtance, but ſimply 


n the watchfulneſs and ability 


e exiſſing adminiſtration. Mr. 
Kknowleged, that France had 
i the aggreſſor. in moſt of our 


; but added, that her aſſur- 
4 and frankneſs duripg the pte · 


to themſelves, 
bile they wandered into the paths 
legiſlation and government, did 
t look like that apprehenſion for 
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ſent negociation were ſuch, as in 
his opinion entitled her to ſome. 
confidence. When he recollected 
the whole of the late dreadful war, 
he could deduce arguments from it, 
to reconcile the preſent conduct of 
France with more equitable and 
candid principles of policy, than, 
oppoſition was willing to allow, 
Wheu ſhe. perceived, that in that 
arduous conteſt, in which it might 
truly be ſaid that we were ſtrugg., 
ling for our exiſtence, we got only 
ſaved our honour, but manifel 
the ſolid, he might almoſt be tempt- 
ed to fav, the incxhauſtible re- 
ſources of the land; reflefting, that, 
though ſhe had gained her abject 
in diſmembering our empire, ſhe” 
had done it at an expence which 
had ſunk her in the extięmeſt em- 
barraſſment, might it not be believ - 
ed, that ſhe would eagerly wiſh to 
try the benefits of an amicable con - 


nection with us ? It was ridiculous. 
to imagine, that the French would 


1 


conſent to yield advantages without 
the idea of a return, The treaty 
would be a benefit to them; but he 
did not helitate tq deliver his firm. 
opinion, in the eyes of France, and 
during the pendency of the bulineſs, 
that, though advantageous to her, 
it would be more ſo to us, She 
gained for her wines and her other 


productions a great and opulent 


market; «e did the ſame to a much 
greater degree. She procured 4 
market of eight millions of people; 
we a market of twenty -· four millions. 
France gained this market for her 
uce, which employed few hancy 

in the preparation, gave little en- 
couragement to navigation, and afe 
forded little tothe ſtare. We gain- 
ed this market for our manufacy 
tures, which employed many hung 
dred thouſand of our countrymen z 
which, in . the materials 
from every corner of the world, ad- 
D 3 vanced 
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vanced our maritime firengrh, and 


in every article and ſtage ot its pro- 
ments of Mr, Francis, becauſe thy 


reſs contribute:! largely to the 
Pate, France could not gain the 
acceſſion of 100,000 l. to her reve- 
nue; England muſt neceffarily gain 
1,000,001, he high price of 


labour in England aroſe chiefly 
from the exciſe ; and three fifths of 


the price of labour were ſaid to 
come into the exchequer. Even 
the reduced dutics were proportion- 
ably ſo high, that France could not 
ſend us 500,0001, value of bran- 
dies, but we myſt gain cent per 
cent by the article. It was in'the 
nature and eflence of an agreement 
between a manufacturing country, 
and a country bleſſed with peculiar 
productions, that the advantages 
muſt terminate in favour of the tor- 
mer, But both of them were par. 
ticularly diſpoſed and prepared' for 
the connection. France by the 
peculiar diſpenſation of proyidence 


was gifted, perhaps more than any 


other country upon earth, with 
what made litg defirable, in point of 
ſoil, climate, and natural produc- 
tions ; in the moſt fertile vineyards 
and the richeſt haryeſts, Brit 
was not thus bleſſed by nature; 
but, poſſeſſing the happy freedom 
of Its conſtitution, and the equa 
ſecurity of its laws, it had riſen 
a ſtate of commercial grandeur, and 
1 the ability b of ſupplying its 
eighbour with the 4 em: 
belliſhments of life, in exchange 
for ber natural luxuries. — 
The perſons who principally un- 
dertook to anſwer the arguments 
of Mr. Fitt, were Mr. Fox and 
r. Francis; and, though the 
ſpeech of Mr, Fox was unqueſtion- 
ably moſt replete with forcible ar- 
gument, with an intimate knowlege 
of his ſabjet, and with bil- 
liant flaſhes of eloquence, yet are 


- ue Feguced tothe” neceſſity, 88 it 
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frequently happens to the hiſtoriay 
of dwelling chiefly uppn the argy 


gentleman was at the pains of pry 
ſerving his very able and judicion 
harangue _ the medium 


the preſs. He diſcuſſed the mem. 
of the treaty with France ung 11 
four heads : as it related to con: an 
merce, to revenue, to the naval au * 
the political intereſts of this cou vi 

7 d (i 


What he ſaw upon the face 
the treaty was dangerous and & 
ſtructive to its profeſled object; bi 
its real and infallible tenden 
ſtruck him with the bigheit ſuj 
ion, jealouſy. and terror." ' 
favourite argument in favour of 
open trade with France was four 
ed on a general preſumption, ti 
our manufacturers poſſelſed a gredl 
er ſkill in the execution and fin 


ing of whatever they undertod —_ 
as if there were ſomething in! e i; 
nature of our Gallic neighbouF: ©*© 
fome difficulty inberent in uM. 0. 
climate or conſtitution, which tat. 
dered them incapable of arriving $64 * 
a fimilar ſkill. The examyt "ou 


which had been inſiſted on, of « 
woollen and cotton manufactur 


appeared to Mr. Francis. to be 1 
fortunately frlected. France 


tation, 
ted on!) 
in + 


in poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh n — 
could import it on terms infiar 185 
eaſier than we could, and might wad + 
her influence exclude us from th or 
ſhare of it, whenever ſhe fas p 
In fact the French had imp. .. * 
their manufacture of cloth toll rv. 
a perfection, that they had . e 
our Turkey company ant d J. 
market which ue formerly hal n 
the Levant, for that article, Wi rok 
had utes Fr it to theme a4 43 ib 
The pr ion therefore, oe Th 
affirmed, that we ſhould fi 45 * 
market in France itſelt, greater. * 8 tal! 
: actur 
that of Portugal and all her irſt fo 
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iſtoriay es, was not only unſupported by 
ie 2, roof, but was ablolutely abſurd, 

uſe wa With reſpect to the contraband 
A. ade, which the treats profeſſed to 


nnihilate, it in reality effected the 
ry reverſe, It aboliſhed the ho- 
ning act, hitherto underſtood to 


dium e 
e mem 


undi. the N defence of the re- 
to * zue, and ſecurity to the fair tra- 
EI French veſſels of any ſize or 
11 | 


ſtruction might now approach 
d (ail along our coaſt at any di- 


- wr ance they thought proper, and 
Yo {main as long as they pleaſed, 
_ [+ the law ſtood at preſent, on a 


ſcovery of any contrabind goods, 
e ſlip and cargo were fortcited ; 
t by this treaty nothing, but the 
eciſie article prohibited, was lia» 
eto confiſcation. As to the mere 


jeu ſup 
WP 724 
our of 1 
as foun 


tion, u portation and ſale f our manu- 
ed a pred tures, conſidered by itſelf, and 
and — ſtractedly from the p otection due 
nderioo the fair trader, and the care of 
ing ue revenue, it was nearly the fame 
n. ing to any country, whether the 
t n M portation were performed by law- 
vhich l or unlau ful means. The a- 
arrmuhent of the goods now ſmuggled, 
exam to be ſet againſt the futute ex- 
ON, N tation, and our real gain con- 
nutacu ee only in the diffetence * 
to be em. The improvement of the 
France eaue by the ſuppreſſion of 
8 Iuggling was an object of great 
* n ty. But here Mr. Francis ſaw 
id migi gte for ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, 
is from ether the intention to purſue 
ſhe tes t object was ſincere, The ob- 
d imp 6 rations of Mr. Pitt on the ſub- 
N tof cambrics were well funded; 
4 


t why was the operation of ſo 
ta principle to be confined to 
mbric For what reaſon was. 
prohibition of French laces con- 


aut 0! | 
nerly da 
article, 


(pf 
ouy ved ? A reaſon had bcen ſuggeſt- 
fore, c tor this inconſiſtent conduct, in 
ould bpartiality of the miniſter to the 
; great” outacturers of Buckinghamſhire. 


all ber 


< 


ürſt fight this might appear a 
# 
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well meant, though ineffeQual, en- 
d-avour, to favour the Eagliſn ma- 
nufacture; but the caſe was di- 
rectly the reverſe; and Mr. Fran- 
cis was well informed, that above 
two thirds of the laces ſold for the 
manufacture of - Buckinghamſtvre; 
were in reality French, ſmugg 
by the Engliſh manufacturer, roll- 
ed upon Engliſh cards, and ſold by 
them as the produce of their own, 
labour. With reſpect to the reve- 
nue in general there was a ſingular 
contraſt between the language and 
the proceedings of the chancellor 
of the exchequer. He declared, 
that the finances of the count 
were in a molt flouriſhing condi- 
tion, and that there was a real, ef- 
fective, and unqueſtionable ſurplus 
to the amount of a million per an- 
num. From what cauſe could a 
ſtate of facts, ſo extraordinary, and 
ſo full of conſolation and encou-- 
ragement to this country, be ſup- 
ſed to ariſe ? It could proceed 
From nothing, but that long eſta», 
bliſhed, wiſe and ſucceſsful ſyſtem . 
of commerce, which the preſent. 
treaty with France was intended to 
ſubvert. We acknowleged and in- 
ſiſted upon the benefits and profits 
of a commercial ſyſtem, at the very 
moment when we were going ta a 
bandon it. has | 
With. reſpe& to the naval part, 
of the queſtion it was to be conſi- 
dered, that the certain effect, if not 
the acknowleged. principle of the 
trea'y, was to ſubſtitute a very near 
commercial market in the place of 
a remote one ; or at leaſt to prefer 
the former to the latter. Now 
what was the immediate operation, 
of ſuch a ſubſtuution ? A commer- 
cial intercourſe with France would, 
be carried on by ſhort trips, and by 
ſeamen, perhaps even by landmen, 
who neither wanted much experi- 


ence, nor could pry gain any 
N 8 4 ak 
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in ſuch a navigation. The whole 


of it' would be performed by ſkipp- 
ers, ſmugglers.” and pack et- boats, 
and juſt as eaſily by the French as 
the Engliſh. s 

With a view to the general po- 


licy of the our the meaſure was 


alarmitig ind If every other 
objection to it on every other ground 
were anſwered or abandoned, its 


obvious political tendency would be 


ſufficient to condemn it in the migd 
of every man, who' was anxious for 
the honour, the virtue, and the 


freedom of Great Britain. To il- 


luſtrare this point Mr. Francis al- 
luded to an incident in his own 
life. He had early had the good 
fortune to hold a place, — 
able indeed, but immediately under 
the late ear of Chatham, who had 
honoured him with repeated marks 
of his favour and protection. In 
the pear-1760 Mr, ſecretary Pitt 
recommended it to the late king, to 
ſend the earl of Kinnoul ambaſſa- 
dor extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of Liſbon; and 
the ſame recommendation engaged 


that nobleman to appoint Mr. 


Francis his ſecretary, The real, 
though not the oſtenſible object of 
this embaſſy, was the diſcuſſion of 
various intraftions of treaty, and 
ſundry grievances to which our 
merchants reſiding in that country 
were expoſed. While this nego- 


ciation was depending, the marquis' 


de Pombal ſurpriſed lord Kinnoul 
with a declaration, that, from vari- 
ous appearances, he was convinced, 
that the court of France had deter- 


' mined to come to an open rupture 


with Portugal, and a requeſt, upon 
the ſuppoſition of that event, to 
know whether they might depend 
upon the vigorous ſupport of his 
Britannic majeſty. In this caſe 
Mr. ſecretary Pitt diſdamed to ſuf 
fer any commercial complaint, any 


N or momentary intereſt u 
e mixed with a queſtion of policy, 
and inſtantly forwarded a declar, 
tion, „that the king would alway 
conſider the defence of Portug!, 
as an object dear to the honour ani 
welfare of his crown, and the firf 
in rank immediately after the ds 
minions of Great Britain herſelf," 
One would have thought, that, i 
the miniſter of the day knew n 
thing of the true policy, or howeret 
be might deſpiſe the ancient may 
ims of his country, he would 4 
leaſt have reſpected the example 
though he had not been inſrudtd 
by the leſſons of paternal authony, 
But we were grown wiſer than out 
venerable -anceſiors, and the mi 
dom of the ſon was now to corre 
the errors of his father's age and ei 
rience, 

One of the oldeſt maxims in ou 
language aſſerted, that evil cons 
munication corrupted good mar 
ners. Mr, Francis conceived, the 
this maxim might be beneficullf 
applied to the point in queſtion; 
and it was his deliberate conn! 
tion, that the nearer the two 
tions were drawn into contact, and 
the more ſucceſsfully they were i 
vited to mingle with each other, 
the ſame proportion the remainity 
morals, principles, and vigour & 
the Engliſh national mind wok 
be enervated and corrupted. We 
ſhould be civilized out or our if 
tue, and poliſhed out of our che 
rafter, He, whoſe ultimate pt 
poſe was to enſlave a free pcop 
always began by endeavouring * 
corrupt them; and, whether (ud 
were the deſign of the preſent » 
miniſtration or not, the road th 
followed could lead to no other d 
f It was faid that the French ® 
the Engliſh were not natural ef 
mies; and Mr. Francis r 


3 
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FOKEIGN 
at there was not any natural an- 


ereſt u 
pathy between them. On the 


policy 


eclary, 

alway irate life. It was their relative 
rev, eon, their vicinity to each o- 
»ur auer, that furniſhed a perpetual 
he firffWurce of diſputes, that made them 
the d als in peace, as well as enemies 
erſel{" war. Nations, which bordered 


that, i 
ew 16 
1oweret 
at may 
ould 1 
xample 
Nrudted 


ughly agree, for this fingle rea- 
, that they were neighbours. 
ll hiſtory and experience aſſured 
of the faft, As to an alliance 
intimate union between the cabi- 
of a deſpotic and a limited 
mnarchy,'it was not antipathy, it 


han outs not prejudice ; it was the po- 
he willy, it was the wiſdom, it was the 
\ corre{Wperience of England, which ever 


| and for ever ought to deter us 
dm accepting it. Such to this 
in ou had been the true principle of 
byliſh councils, But the pomp 
modern eloquence was employed 


ed, th blaſt the triumphs of lord Chat- 
eficiall{WÞ#m's adminiſtration, The pole- 
veſtion; cal laurels of the father muſt 


d to the pacific myrtles which 


convi 
adow the forehead of the ſon. 


two 1 
act, ie firſt and moſt prominent fea- 
were e in the political character of 
ther, e Chatham was antigallican, 
emainingy's glory was founded on the re- 
igour ne he made to the united pow- 
d wou of the houſe of Bourbon. The 
ed. N eſent miniſter had taken the op- 
our - ite road to fame; and France, 
our ch object of every hoſlile princi - 
ate per in the policy of lord Chatham, 
2 peop the gens amiciflima of his ſon, 

uring rde arguments of Mr. Fox co- 


her (ud 
eſent 
oad th 
other d 


ded in many reſpects with thoſe 
Mr, Francis. France, he main- 
ted, was the inveterate and un- 
table enemy of Great Britain. 
d ties of affeftion or mutual in- 
ench et could poſſibly eradicate what 
ural ewe fo deeply rooted in her conſti- 
admit". Was not her whole con- 
\þ 


ntrary, no people agreed better in 


each other, could never tho- 


L 
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duct towards this country an un“ 
wearied and ſyſtematical ſeries of 
meaſures; diſtinguiſhed" either 

their ſiniſter intrigue” or their de- 
clared hoſtility ? He did not mean, 
that this enmity roſe from any vin- 
dictive 2 ; the inceſſant ob- 
jet of her ambition was univerſal 
monarchy, and it was from us that 
ſhe feared to be traverſed in her 
purſuit, From us alone did the 
other powers of Europe hope for 
protection, to maintain that balance 
of power, which could preſerve 


their reſpective liberties from her 


incroachments. The ſenſe of this 


country was very clearly diſplayed 


in the buſineſs of the commercial 
connection, which was attem 
with France in 1713. The 
niftration of that day poſſeſſed the 
entire confidence,- reverence' ard 
affection of the people and rhe par- 
liament. By their influence they 
had ſtopped the career of our con- 
queſts, and degraded and diſho- 
noured the man, (the duke of 
Marlborough) who had advanced 
the character of this country to the 
| higheſt elevation. But, tho 
able to accompliſh every thing elſe, 
they had been defeated in this at- 
tempt, and parliament had wiſely 
and generouſly ſubverted a pl: 
which, had it adopted, wo 
have ruined the proſperity of this 
country, and probably deſtroyed 
the liberties. of every country in 
Europe. , 
Much had been faid upon the 
ſubje& of reciprocity; and Mr. 
Fox had carefully peruſed the 
treaty, in order to find the equi v a- 
lent we had gained, in return for 
the great advantage we had con- 
ceded to France, m reducing the 
duties upon her wines. But ke 
could find no ſuch equivalent. An 
appeal had been made to our wool. 
len and our cotton manufactures — 
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but was it conſidered, that the raw 
materials of thoſe manufactures 
were not produced at hume, 'and 
that we might be deprived of them 
by the influence of France? In the 
2 the mixure of Spaniſh wool 
eſſential; and one half of our 
cotton wool was imported from 
France from Portugal and from 
the Brafils. Part theretore was 
wholly in the power of our new 
ally, and the remainder was brought 
into imminent peril by our deſer- 
tion of the Methuen treaty. The 
ſubject of the Spaniſh wool was 
made by ſo much the more critical, 
by the ſituation in which the fa- 
mily compact was placed by the 
eſent treaty, By that compact 
it had been agreed, that no Engliſh- 
man ſhould have the ſame privilege 
in France or Spain, as a native of 
either of thoſe countries in the 
dominions of the other; This diſ- 
advantage was controlled by the 


peace of Paris in 763; and the 


viſion of 1763 was again con- 
— in the peace of 1733, But 
by the preſent treaty this wiſe pre- 
caution had been given up, and 
the family compact was reſtored to 
its VIgOur, _ 

Mr. Fox ridiculed the arguments 

of Mr. Fitt reſpecting the contra- 
band trade. The duties on bran- 
dies made their importation to the 
merchant amount to ſeven'ſhillings 
and ſixpence per gallon, that 1s, to 
four hundred per cent, Would it 
be pretended, that; 'when the du- 
ties on brindies were four hundred 
per cent. on the firſt coſt, they 
would. not be ſmuggled into the 
kingdom in as great a proportion 
.as formerly? But granting it weie 
otherwiſe, Mr. Fitt had calculatcd 
very falſely reſpecting the pretend. 
ed advantages to the revenue. Six 
hundred thouſand galluns he had 
ſaid was the eſtimate of the bran- 
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dies annually imported into thi 
kingdom, and entered at the ul. 
tom-houſe, But he had forgoite 
to add, that of this quantity one 
hundred and fixty thouſand g illon 
only were imported from France, 
he, reſt were brought over fron 
Spain and other countries, and 
onſequently lowering the dus 
upon what were imported fn 
France could not increaſe the u. 
venue. | 

Mr. Fox recurred once again 
upon this occaſion, to the ſituatia 
in which we ſhould be placed by 
this meaſure with reſpect to Pont 


gal. Of our renewing the Me Ro 
thuen treaty he had not the lei 

expectation, We-had not reſerid — 
to ourſelves the only power, v 8 
would give us any pretence to ak N 


it _ confidence. Portugal wol 
not be inclined to give us a bench 
in exchange for a bonus we vet 
not at liberty to beſtow. W 
gave a pretence to treaty was U 
have it in your power to offer | 
one, what, if rejected, you mig 


with advantage offer to anoth ſet ta 
But, though we had reſerved Vn we 
treaty a diſcretion to reduce . N 
wines one third below thoſe « — F 
France, yet, as we had no mea bud | 
of giving this advantage to and. * F 
ſhould ſhe refuſe it, ſhe could by. Pal 
no reaſon to accept a. propolitt '$ r 
tending ſo much to her di{adril A mop 
tagr, Mr. Fox concluded e * 
moving, that the chairman les = 
the chair, report progreſs, and: uf _ 
leave to fit again. | * * 5 
Mr. Flood argued at conficer * Je. 
length againſt the treaty, and! __ 00 
aſtoniſhed, that that jealous p N 
which had influenced the Bi oh ü 
nation in the buſineſs of Lien * Bag 
ſhould be given up, when the & obi 
tion reſpecied, not our allics eue "ky 
our fellow ſubjects, but a cou. ? : 
with which we had been coz" ebe 
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z perpetual hoſtilities, He argued 


to ti. impolicy of being greatly anxi- 
he c about a foreign market, and 
em aking conſiderable ſacrifices to ob- 
wn, 1 in it, when it appeared from the 
wu er⸗ge of our exportation of corn, 
F 1 bat, notwithſtanding the bounties 
* or iven for its encouragement, it 
* Jus re only the proportion of one to 
, q * irty-two, when compared with 
* ur home conſumption. He added, 


at the calculations of our annual 
xports had been from eighty-cight 
d ninety. millions per annum. If 
bete exports bore the ſame propor- 


de again 
{ituation 


1 by on to what the home market re- 
ef * iced, nay, admitting that we con- 
* leal my fy 298. in we urns 


reſerved 
r, Whi 
CC to 2 


aſtoniſhing reſource of trade did 
e poſſeſs - within ourſelves ? Mr. 
ilbertorce replied to Mr. Flood, 
le endeavoured to diſtinguiſh be- 
een the caſe of the Iriſh propo- 


e tons and the commercial treaty, 
„ was oF) emarking, that the great ap- 
* rehenfion in the former caſe had 


n, that Iriſh manufacturers would 


1 2 ſet to work with Engliſh capitals. 
1 5 we preſent inſtance there could 
Auce vo ſuch ground of apprehenſion; 


nce, beſide the reluctance that 


m""_ very Engliſhman would feel to the 
OY ng under a deſpotic rern- 
ould * ak would they be likely to erect 


rpenſive works and conſtruct ope- 


ney ſe maghines, when the treaty was 
ided wi ade only for the term of twelve 

a Euere? Indeed the ſhortneſs of its 
46 and don was a complete anſwer to 
27 uf the arguments that had been 
aside ed againſt it. For that term 
5 and mufactures would be found as 


magent and durable an article of 


OUs pole poly Wilbe 

he ü b, as produce. Mr. Wilber- 
T0” ww expatiated on the advantages 
n the qu dat would reſult from the intended 


ohibition of French filks, and 
'gued, that this was of all others 
e proper tupe fox concluding ſuch 


allies d 
a a coun 
n enz 


mes as much as we exported, what 
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a treaty, when the French were 
otherwiſe inclined to ſhut out our 
manufactures, and ſet up for them- 
ſelves. The treaty was farther de- 
fended by Mr. | fa and Mr, 
William,Grenville, and was attacked 
by Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Powys, Mr. 
Huſſey, and Mr. alderman Watſon, 
At length the committee divided 
upon the queſtion, that the chair- 
man ſhould leave the chair, and 
the numbers appeared, ayes 118, 
noes 252: ; and Mr, Pitt's firſt ge- 
neral reſolution was then carned 
upon a divition, 

The ſecond reſolution, for lower- 
ing the duties upon French wines, ' 
was voted on Thurſday the fifteenth 
of February, and on Friday it was 
moved by Mr. Fox, that the com- 
mittee for confidering the commer- 
cial treaty be inſtructed, in the firſt 
place to conſider of reducing the 
duries on wines imported from Por- 
tugal, ſo that they may pay no 
more than two thirds of the duties 
to be impoſed on wines to be im- 
ported from France. In ſupport of 
his motion Mr. Fox . that, 
if it were not adopted, we ſhould 
in fact incur an immediate -viola- 
tion of the Methuen treaty ; and 
he aſked, whether, if, during the 

relent negociation, the queen of 
Pom were to publiſh an edict 
prohibiting the importation of our 
woollens into her dominions, this 
country would think icſelf hand- 
ſomely treated; or would conceive 
that the ground were ſmoothed for 
completing an adjuſtment ? It was 
true, that it probably was not in- 
tended, that the reduction upon 
French wines ſhould be carried into 
execution, till a proportionable re- 
duction had been made upon the 
wines of Portugal. But it was not 
leſs true, that, during the interval, 
the ſpirit of the Methuen treaty 
was violated, and that, if the court 


as -- 
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of Liſbon! ſhould conſtrue this ſtep dopt them, as they laid him opeg 

into ſuch a "derogation from the to ſo eaſy a-retort, og't 
treaty as juſtified her in prohibiting Upon the report of tlie reſo! 
the woollens of Great Britain, there tions from the committee on Mon. 
as an end to à connection, which day, ſome converſation paſſed rely 
ad been found fo extremely bene- tively to the ſituation of Ireland 
fical, and all negociation about re- and Mr. Flood remarked upon thy 
dreſs of grievances fell to the extraordinary conſequences of the 
ground and would be extinguiſhed commercial treaty, which wollt 
of courſe. The motion was ſe- intitle France to commercial Privk 
conded by fir Grey Cooper, and leges and advantages in Great Bri. 
ſupported by Mr, Sheridan, but tain, which were not poſſeſſed by 
was reſiſled by Mr. Pitt, as an un- Ireland, and would entitle Irclan 
conſtitutional interference on the to greater privileges and ad vantage 
part of the houſe with an exiſting in France than the could obtain i 
negociation. It was rejected with; Great Britain. Mr. Grenville 1. 
out a diviſion. plied, that Great Britain had tus 
Upon the next reſolution, refer yes before made a liberal offer to 
ring to brandies, a ſhort altercation Ireland, which the parliament of 
occurred between Mr. Pitt and Mr. that miſled and infatuated people 
Sheridayz in conſequence of the had been perſuaded to refuſe, He 
latter” having obſerved, that the would therefore never admit the 
miniſter at length, and for the firſt doctrine, that Great Britain hal 
time, confeſſed, that his boaſted no right to negociate and conclude 
commutation act had failed him; a commercial treaty with Francy 
fince a principal ground of his aſ- without canfidering herſelf as de 
ſurance reſpe ing the ſucceſs of pendent upon Ireland, and preri 
that meaſure conſiſted in its entirely oufly conſulting her upon the ſub 
tring an end to the ſmuggling of ject. In the caurſe of the diſcub 
randies, and fince, if the ſucceſs fion it was aſſerted by Mr. Sherida 
of the meaſure had been expected and denied by Mr. Pitt, that the 
to extend no farther than to the ration of the hovering act a4 
mere preventing the ſmuggling of check upon the contraband trad: 
teas, the ſcheme would have uni- was ſuſpended by the treaty ; 2 
verlally paſſed for a very weak one. it was denied by Mr. Pitt and Mr, 
Mr. Pitt repelled what he ſtated to Grenville, in anſwer to Mr, Fran- 
be the miſrepreſentation of Mr. cis, that the prohibition upa 

Sheridan, and was in doubt which French laces was continued, 
he ought principally to admire, the On the Wedneſday following Mr, 
confidence or the ignorance of that Blackburne, member for Lance 
gentleman's aſſertions. Mr. She» ſhire, and captain Berkeley of tht 
ridan replied, that, if he had en - navy, member for the county d 
tertained the ſmalleſt doubt of the Glouceſter, moved, that an addr 
accuracy of his recollection before, be preſented to the king, fignifyi 
he was now convinced he had been that the commons had taken int 
perfectly correct, from the miniſ- their ſerious conſideration the pre 
ter's being fo very angry. He re- viſions contained in the treaty, and 
prehended Mr. Pitt for the indecent declaring their approbation of iti 
warmth of his expreſſions, and ob- contents, Theſe gentlemen we! 
ferved how injudicious it was to a» ſelected upon this occaſion, = 
. , ; 1 


. the repreſentatives. of two great 
1 41 1˖ôé counties, the moſt 


m opey 


reſo! arly intereſted in the operation 

n Mon r the meaſure. - Each: of them 

ed reid certain papers as a part of their 

Lrelank, Wi eeches, teſti ing the approbation 

oe: — f the cotton and woollen manu- 
e 


aturers, and containing in the 


odd BE rmer caſe, an oblique cenſure of 
ll pri» e chamber of commerce, and a 
eat Br- Nfeclaration that no perſon had been 
fled by Bi pointed by them as a delegate to 


| Ireland 
rantages 
btain ii 
ville n. 
nad tus 


de chamber. It was obſerved by 
pptain Berkeley, that his opinion, 
punded on the ſentiments of our 
mn manufacturers, was confirmed 
y the open diſapprebation of the 


offer 4 ufacturers of the town of Rouen 
ment 1 Abbeville, two of the greateſt 
| Nag” vollen manufacturing towns in all 
- ance. oF | 
—_— Mr. Grey, ſon to lieutenant-ge- 
_ wma fir Charles Grey, and nephew 
{ 0M d beir to fir Henry, Grey baro- 
9 t, was the firſt in the courſe of 
g a5 dis day's debate to declare his diſ- 
** probation of the treaty. He 
F ſeu hited particularly on the compa- 
8 i 10 ve ſituation of this country and 
he „wich reſpect, 10 the trade of 
that | erica, ' In his opinion this was 
act _ Iavourite, he believed he might 
nd trnd , che principal object of the 
ty a Mr nt. of France in the negociation 
1. 5 dis treaty; and it had already 
Ar. Fu" Bier attended with the moſt flatter- 
on ufa ſucceſs. To prove this, Mr. 
d. W read a letter of the twen- 
es nd of October 1786 from 
e“ Calonne to. Nr. Jefferſon, 
7 _ nicter plenipatentiary of the 
a adhs ted States; which, he obſerved, 
55 zn vething but a long ſtring of 
bite Keſhons on the part of France, 
ken 5 bout the ſtipulation of a fingle 
che pale of reciprocity. from-America 
„un. The internal duties upon 
on * oils were taken off, in a man- 
* that was indelged to no Euro- 
ts #5 nation, and ſhe was allowed 
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to purchaſe arms, ammunition, and 
warllke ſlores. Did France really 
expect no equivalent? Yes, ſhe 
expected an equivalent, in a mo- 
nopoly of that trade, which we 
once enjoyed, and which bad ſup- 
plied us with two thirds of our 
commercial marine; ſhe expected 
an equivalent, in the aug mentation 
of her own navy, and the ruin of 
that of Great Britain. Mr, Grey 
aked, what it was, that prevented 
us from forming ſuch à connection 


with America, as would, at leaſt, 


3 ſhare in the advantages of 
r commerce? Was it, | that it 
would be inconliſtent with the po- 
litical intereſts of this kingdom ? 
On the contrary, there was no can- 
nedtion, that could he deviſed, fo 
eligible for Great Britain, or ſo 
conſiſtent with the views: of true 
political wiſdam. Was it, that A- 
merica was averſe to any treaty 
with this country? He had the beſt 
roaſons for believing, that ſhe was 
both willing and eager to enter into 
negociation with us on fair and 
equitable terms. Here then was a 
glorious inſtance of the pacific diſ- 
poten of the court of France. 
he negociated with us a treaty, a 
tempting treaty it had been called, 
by which ſhe cut us off from the 
reſt of Europe, precluded the poſſi- 
bility of our fortifying ourſelves b 
new alliances, obtained an abſol 
ratification of the family compact, 
and laid the foundation of her fu- 
ture greatneſs in an excluſive trade 
with America. He truſted, the 


.houſe would no longer be blind 


to every thing they had read and 
ſeen and felt of French perfidy, to 
all which the experience of paſt 
times had taught us, to all which 
our ſufferings at that moment de- 
monſtrated. Mr. Grey concluded 
with hoping, that he ſhould not be 
ſuſpected of oppofing the 1— | 


— — —=.— — —ꝓ 
wad ” 
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at defiance. 


ar 


from any want of perſonal attach- 
ment or reſpect for the ſovereign ; 
he ſhould always be one of the firſt 
and the moſt eager to approach the 
throne with ſentiments of loyalty. 
The miniſter, he hoped, would not 
imagine, that he acted from any 
. prejudice againſt him or 
any party view. He believed the 
of the country was what Mr. 

itt had moſt at heart, and he truſt- 
ed, that he would render him the 


. fame juſtice, by believing that his 


conduct in this inſtance was not in- 
fluenced by any ſiniſter motive. 


Mr. Burke obſerved, that he had 


heard nothing for ſome time- paſt 
but panegyrics on the French, while 


our tongues were let looſe in the 
fouleſt aſperity againſt other ſtates. 


Ireland was an infatuated iſland ; 
Portugal an unnatural, a baſe, a 
worthleſs, and an ungrateful na- 


tion. And what was the topic we 


had choſen for our panegyric ? Did 
we commend -the French for their 
gallantry, their valour, their inge- 
nuity, their power, their opulence, 
their 
we praiſed them for their ſincerity, 
their moderation, their truth, their 
kindneſs and ' good-will to this 
country. He did not however wiſh 
to be underſtood, that we were giv- 
ing up our manufaftures to the 
French.' On that head he enter- 
tained no jealouſy, nor did he con- 


—ceive that France could, for a con- 
fiderable time at leaſt, rival us in 


our commodities. Our capital gave 
us a ſuperiority, which enabled us 
to ſet all their efforts to cope with us 
The powers of capital 
were irreſiſtible in trade; it domi- 
neered, it ruled, it even tyranniſed 
in the market; it enticed the ſtrong, 
and controlled the weak. This 


- capital was ſupported by the uni- 
verfal partnerſhip, in which our 
funds and the nature of our eſta» 


licy, or their wit? No: 


$H AND” 


bliſhments kept the property of <4 
country. It was only by thee 
eluſion of France, that this genen 
my nem could be maintained 
he moment the prohibitions wer 
taken off, ſhe would begin to ink 
nuate herſelf into the © partnerſhip, 
and in the end come in for a ſhar 
of the capital. In this we had re 
ſon to admire the depth of the & 
hgns of France. She was ready y 
ſubmit to a temporary loſs in trat 
reſulting from the ſuperiority « 
our manufactures, for the fake 
a permanent future advantage, He 
conduct was -fimilar towards Ant 
rica. America could make nor 
turn at preſent for the bounties u 
free ports ſo liberally granted he 
She was unable to pay the debts (i 
had contracted to the French met 
chants and the guvernment. Mt 
Burke appealed to ſome recent i 
cidents in proof of the infincent 
of the court of Verſailles, Its 
not without aſtoniſhment, that 
conſidered the operations now 
rying on at Cherbourg, operatin 
ie exceeded the pyramids of 
pt as much, as wiſdom and p 
icy were rior to idle van 
and unprofitable oſtentation. M5 
this millſtone was hanging over 
heads, we talked of an union wil 
France, Equally infidious v 
herdeligns in endeavouring to mil 
a treaty with Portugal to fecurt 
herſelf the monopoly of the Br 
cottons. In a word, our mon 
furers might exult on the tempor! 
advantage they would derive fi 
French avidity, but, if, at the 
piration of the treaty, France ſd 
ſuddenly rife into a great comm 
cial and naval power; the ad 
tage would appear to hav? * 
purchaſed at a moſt ſhameful 
alarming price.. 
Mr. Welbore Ellis took 2 ® 
ground of oppolition to the ad 


ceeding 
of this 


* 
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. obſcrved, that, by the forms of 
y of thy te houſe, all matters, which con- 
7 the er ied commerce and trade, were 
genen pliged firſt to be referred to a com- 
int ind ittee of the. whole bhouſe; that 
n Well that committee certain reſolutions 
a to nb re moved, which were afterwards 
9 ported, and which, having been 


dopted by the houſe, were made 


had wee foundation of bills, that were 


f the & 


ready vhs 4 
in trak ages. Such was the wiſe precau 
ori} er had preſcribed to us, tg pre- | 
ha b ent the country from being haſtily 
* olxed in any, pernicious meaſure 


pon ſo 


nted het 
debts lt 
nch me 
ot, Me 
recent i 
nfincent 
3, It 
t, that! 
no 
operatio 
nids of 


important. a ſubject. On 
ke no e preſent occaſion he had only 
Innes rogge ef to the length of report | 


ng the reſolutions, and an addreſs 
yas now moved to che ſovereign. 


teprive. Parliament of its uſual 
. and pre- 
; turely to pledge them to accept 
Ihatever bills might be grounded 
pon the reſolutions of the com- 
ittee. The addreſs which had 
deen moved was final and conclu- 
ive, To adopt it would be a direct 


m and iolation of parliamentary form, 
Ile wy and a defiance to all the precedents 
on. Ur their former proceedings. Mr. 
Sole ins concluded” with moving the 
— previous queſtion. 900 


Mr. Sheridan inforced the argu- 
ment of Mr. Welbore Ellis, and 
declared, that recourfe ought to 
be had on that day to no other 


ng to ma 
o ſecum 
the In 


rm wie of oppoſition, but that of the 
ro" 9 7egulariry and foulneſs of the pro- 
* „ eeding. To prove the importance 
at t * of this objection, he recurred to 
mw — the example of the commercial ſet- 


dement which had been attempted 
by the treaty of Utrecht. This 
meaſure had quietly paſſed through 
the earlier forms, and, after a long 
lebate in the committee, the queſ- 


won for leave to bring in & bill was 


the ad 
have 
ameful 


obk a K 
the ad a 


hen conducted through the uſual 


Thus was it violently attempted, to 
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carried by a greater majority, than 
any vote on the preſent treaty. 
The bill was read a firſt and a ſe- 
cond time ; it was committed, and 
the report from the committee was 
read and agreed ta; but, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe favourable appear- 
ances, it was ultimately rejected. 
Mr. Sheridan — with ob- 
ſerving, that the real queſtion was 
not, whether the camimercial treaty 
were. deſirable; but whether the 


zen, which the practice of daten and effential privileges of par- 


ament, upon which their delibe- 
rative and legiſlative capacity inſe- 
parably depended, ſhould be facri- 
ficed, as a mere matter of compli- 
ment, at the foot of the throne. 
Mr. Pitt obſerved, that the mem- 
bers of oppoſition had hitherto ar- 
gued againſt the treaty, as likely to 
injure the trade and manufactures 
this country. Eat it now ap- 
peared from the argument of one 


of their leaders, (Mr. Burke) who 


had taken a very active part in the 
debate, and had diſplayed a very 
uncommon ſhare — that 
that ground of argument was ulti- 
mately abandoned. Finding all 
their objections to the meaſure un- 
tenable in fair reaſoning, they had 
therefore that day reſorted to a freſh 
argument, and attempted to com- 
plain, that there was an intention 
of coupling the introduction of a 
ſyſtem of French commerce, with 
an adoption of the principles of the 
French conſtitution. But was there 
really any thing flaviſh or incon- 


ſiſtent, for the houſe of commons 


to approach the ſovereign with an 


addreſs, informing him, that they 


had taken an important topic into 
their ſerious deliberation, and that 


they were ready to co - operate with 
him in its execution. o far from 
any dereliction of the ſpirit of the 
- Britiſh conſtitution, this proceed- 
ing was ſuch, as no conſtitution 


but 


— —— ———— — 


IR 


but a free one could admit. Gen- 
tlemen on the other ſide had called 
ſor precedents, and had laid great 
A 50 the ſcarcity. of ſuch pre- 


B'RITISH AND 


cedents. There was one which 


he could produce, which was clearly 
and decifively in point, and was 
oaly of two years. flanding. He ſup- 
poſed he ſhould be told, that ſuch 
a precedent would loſe its weight, 
when it was conſidered, that it was 
eſtabliſhed under an adminiſtration, 
whoſe inexpericgce and ignor 

had given riſe to innumerable ab- 
ſurdities and blunders. But he de- 
fired-it might be remembered, that 
that adminiſtration had had the ad- 
vantage of the» moſt vigilant, the 
moſt indefatigable and unintermit- 
ted correction, of a cheek from 
perſons, the molt numerous, the 
moſt able, and the moſt united, 
that any adminiſtration in this coun» 
try had had the good fortune to 
encounter. 
met with no ſuch admonitions at 
the time of eſtabliſhing the pcece- 
dent to which he alluded, and there- 
fore he apprehended no great force 
could be aſcribed to any objection, 


that could now be made to its effi- 


cacy and validity. The inſtance to 
which he referred was that of the 
addr: fs on the ſubject of the Iriſh 

ropoſitions, by which the houſe 
ad pledged jiſelf to the paſſing 
certain acts of parliament” for the 
purpoſe of carrying thoſe propoſi - 
tions into effect. | 

Mr. Sheridan now roſe to move 
a new queſtion, that of adjourg- 
ment, in order, as he ſaid, that he 
might have an opportunity of pro- 
poling a reſolution upon the ſub) 
of the extraordinary doctrines lai 


down by the miniſter, doctrines as 


new and unconſtitutional, as ever 


were heard within thoſe walls. He 


had obſerved,. that he 24 


duce a precedent for ſuch an 


They had however 


lated the conſtitution ? Had lon 
Bolingbroke and Mr. Harley, * 
the year 1713, been aware of tht 
fate of their treaty, they woub 


-fimilar to the preſent; But in thi 
days, when ane of the moſt for 

able parties governed this counts 
that Rad ever been in poſſeſſion 


power, they. had never dreamed 


as the preſent, and had inſtani 
mentioned one of his own. 
was the great feature of Mr, Pin 
admimitration, which commence 
in proceedings directly contraryy 
the conſtitution, and ever ling 
abounded with inſtances of outrg 
inſt it. He however dared hu 
openly and fairly to maintain, thy 
an addreſs, ſuch as had that nigh 
been propaſed, could be juſtifel 
He added, that, if he were n 
permitted to offer his reſoluia 
the object of which was to dec 
the opinion of the houſe, * thy 
it was impoſſible for them to bind 
or preclude themſelves by any #6 
greſs to the throne, from debating 
or voting upon any ſubſequent | 
giſlative queſtion,” he certain 
would ſay no to the firſt reading d 
the intended bill, for the purp 
of 2 queſtion fairly u 
der diſcu 
Mr. Fox reprobated the wh 
proceeding of that day, as in tit 
higheſt degree unbecoming in thi 
houſe, and con to its ancient 
and eſtabliſhed forms of procecd 
ing. Should the addreſs unforts 
nately paſe, he muſt in that eit 
heartily wiſh that the houſe hal 
been in a committee, if it wen 
only to ſave. the ſpeaker from ti 
ſhame and diſgrace of attending 
St. James's upon ſuch an occafion 
Wich what an aukward feeling mul 
he inform the ſovereign, that bs 
faithful commons bad deſtroyed 
their own forms, and groſ-ly w 


no doubt have aimed at a meaſuſ 


adventurti 


turing to ſo une xampled a | 
the — miniſter, —> 
ofited by their ſhortfightedneſs, 
| whetted his ſagacity upon their 
lneſs. Mr. Fox concluded with 
ſerving, that, by agreeing to the 


eſtion, they would not only make 
in, uad for their own pro- 
at nigung, but as abſolutely preclude 
uſtißel WF bouſe of lords from free debate, 


if they had followed the exam» 
of Oliver Cromwel, and fileac- 


to bin Ar. Pitt replied. He aſſerted, 
any , ſo far from its being true that 
lebating — would yr the 
vent Ell ree u privileges 
ertaio]W the houſe of ford it would on 
ading i contrary place them on the 
purpdkWſht advantageous "Hy for the 
icly aon of the ſubject. For, as 


ro m_ related to finance, 
its object a regulation 
duties, the houſe of lords, if 


> in tuvere ſent up to them in the ſhape 

ancien bill, would not be at liberty 
procecs make any alterations; but, be- 
unforti ſent to them only as a reſolu · 
hat carl, they would by no means find 
uſe hu nſelves equally circumſcribed. 
it wen confeſſed, that no reſolution of 
rom ti houſe could abſolutely bind it 
ading n to the future adoption of any 
pccaion 


alure, and, if, after g avy 
lution, the houſe Fu find 
cient ground to alter its opi- 


leftroyd Fn, it was not only competent, 
.ly i bound in duty, to act contrary 
Jad louch a reſolution, At the ſame 
rley, e vo perſon ought to vote for 

of addreſs, unleſs he were reaſone 


aſſured that his opinion was 
l. The addreſs was ſupported 
Mr, John Scott, Mr. Matthew 


ſeſſion Mr. Wilberforce, lord 
armed « „ lately appointed a lord 
7 | ury, raw 2 . Grenville, 


that neceſſary and conſtitutional - 


tagu, Mr. Hawkins Browne, 
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It was oppoſed by Mr. Windham, 
captain Macbride, fir Grey 
fir James Erſkine, Mr. Adam; Mr. 
Anſtruther, Mr. Dempſter, and 
Mr. Powys. The houſe divided 
on Mr, Sheridan's motion of ad- 
Journment, ayes 160, nocs 236, 
and the addreſs was then carried 
without a divifion. | 
Copies: of the treaty and the 
convention, together with other 
papers illuſtrating the new ſyſtem 
of commerce, were preſented to 
the houſe of lords by the members 
of adminiſtration, on the ſame days 
on which they had been laid on the 
table of the houſe of commons, 
The duke of Norfolk, who took 
the lead on the part of oppoſition 
on this occaſion, . endeavoured to 
obtain other papers, illuſtrating the 
value of our intercouſe with Por- 
tugal, and ultimately complained, 
that the - documents afforded on 
that head were by no means ſatiſ- 
factory. On the twenty-third of 
February the houſe of commons, 
having deſired a, conference, pre- 
ſented to the lords a copy of their 
reſolutions and addreſs, and requeſt- 
ed their concurrence in theſe pro» 
ceedings. Thurſday the firſt of 
March, was appointed to take the 
ſubject into the conſideration of a 
committee of the whole houſe ; and 


on the preceding day it was moved - 


by the duke of Norfolk, to reſolve 
te that the treaty concluded in 
1703, called the Methuen treaty, 
was a ſubſiſting treaty, and had in- 
variably been found productive of 
benefit to the commerce of the con- 


tracting parties.” It was his in- 


tention to have founded upon this 
reſolution, if carried, a ſecond pro- 
poſition, declaring,. „that it was 
expedient, that any difference, that 
might have riſen upon the conſtruc- 
tion of that treaty, ſhould be ami- 
cably * and. ſuch farthar 
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the confideration 


arrangements adopted as might ef- 
fectually ſecure its continuance, 
before they proceeded to the con- 
firmation of the treaty with France. 
Upon the firſt reſolution the houſe 
divided, contents 26, not contents 
81. A farther motion was propoſ- 
ed, early in the day appointed for 

| of; the treaty, by 
lord viſcount Stormont, to reſolve, 
that no addreſs to the throne and 
no reſolution of that houſe- could 
bind them in their legiſlative capa- 
city, or bar the right of the ſub- 
ject to petition againſt any bill, 
which might be founded on ſuch 
addreſs or reſolution.” This mo- 
tion having. been over-ruled, it was 
moved by the marquis of Bucking- 
Ham, that the houſe ſhwuld adopt 
the firſt of the reſolutions, which 
had been communicated to them by 
the commons. 

Upon this occaſion the biſhop of 
Landaff particularly diſtipguithed 
himſelf. . Though, previouſly to 
the period in which he had had a 
ſeat in that houſe, he had been 
con ſidered as taking a warm intereſt 
in the political tranſactions of his 


country, and though his abilities 


perfectly qualified him to figure in 
the diſcuflions of the moſt elevated 
aſſembly, he had however hitherto 
thought proper to refrain from de- 
bating in parliament upon any 
merely political queſiion. On that 
account the ſentiments he delivered 
attracted more attention, both from 
their immediate hearers, and in a 
more ' extenſive circle, His ene- 
mies, and it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that a prelate, who had ditplayed 
fo much zeal and intrepidity in the 
cauſe of eccleſiaſtical reform, ſhould 
not have many enemies, farcaſli- 
cally. obſerved upon the period in 
which he came forward; which 
was immediately ſubſequent to the 
diſtribution of ſeveral important 


1A ITS N 


AND 


benefices, the ſee of Durham 
biſhop Thurlow, and the ſee 
Lincoln to doctor Pretyman, ul 
had formerly- been preceptor 
Mr. Pitt; upon which benefit 
they pretended, he had fixed t 
eye of jealouſy and ambition. Wit 
out entering into a perſonal vind 
cation of doctor Watſon, whid 
would be foreign to the bulineji 
this hiſtory, and without fiayi 


d ev 
50. 

ger « 
ide in 
rheſt, 
(lions 
om t 
80 it 
d, thi 
ainit 
ewh: 


to deplore that ſeverity and bim wa: 
neſs, which too often purſue ¶ ar co! 
advocates of equality and ju wor 


we ſhall merely obſerve, that! 
ſentiments are too important, 
his reaſonings too able, not to 
ſtated by us 1n conſiderable deta 

The bithop began with rema! 
ing. that, as his ſentiments we 
decidedly againſt the treaty, fol 
opinion had not been raſhly tai 
up, or raſhly entertained. All tho 
with whom he had converſed u 
the ſubject, could witneſs for hu 
that he had expreſſed theſe ſen 
ments from the firſt moment 
which the treaty had been annout 
ed to the public; and every thu 
which he had fince heard or n 
upon the ſubject, confirmed the 
He could find nothing in the 
cumſtances of the country, Wil 
ſhould drive us, like merchants 
bankrupt credit, to dangerous 
culations. We ſtood high an 
the nations of the earth, and 
traded the envy and admiration 
Europe. In order to impre(s 
truth of this judgment upon 
minds of the houſe, he entered! 
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p wen 
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0,000 | 
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from Ti 
us had 
ection t 
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a review of our commerce from ed v 
on 1740 to the concluſion 0! WF for half 
peace; and he imagines, Nudes 1 

a ſtatement of the balance of "WW, few. 
between this country and its deen fo 
bours, would be a ſufficient Hels; þ 
ard of the proſperity we bad be natio 
joyed. The molt flouriſhing pe bettet e 
commerce, which this c obftrug 
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rham ever ſeen, was about the year widening, in deepening in fenci 
> fee Mo. At gther periods we had had and ſecuring theſe ancient — 7 


ger exports, but the balance of the advantages of which had been 
de in our favour was then at the known to our fathers and ourſelves, 
rheſt, and amounted to near five than in opening a new one, the 
lions and a half per annum. rocks, the Roads and the whirlpools 
om the year 1740 to the year of which were unexplored, the dan« 
$0 it amounted to four millions; gers of which no mortal eye could 


an, 
ptor 
zenefhice 
ed t 
n. Wil 
zal vin 


„ Wü, though, if we added the two foreſee, the advantages of which 
uſinesnaining years of the war, it would were certainly ſpeculative, might 


ewhat diminiſh the average, be deluſive, and if delufive, then 
kt was certainly owing to a fin- ruinous to our wealth, our conſe- 
lar concurrence of circumſtances, quence, and our independence, to- 
| would not afford ground for all that we held dear as men and as 
reaſonable prediction. The bi- Engliſhmen, He added, that the 
bp went on to ſtate the countries eſtimates he had ſtated were previ- 
m which this balance aroſe; ous to the late peace. He did not 
m Holland 1,400,cool; from certainly know, whether for the 
rmany oo, ooo; from Flanders laſt five years our commerce had 
0,000 |; from Portugal and Spain been more or lefs flouriſhing than 
0,000 |, each; and from North for the forty preceding years. But 
erica 500,000 l. He omitted he would ſtate this dilemma : if.the 
and, becauſe, from the differ- balance of our foreign trade had 
modes of valuing her linens in been ſtationary or increaſing, where 
Engliſh and Iriſh cuſtom-houſe, was the wiſdom of interrupting its 
re was a diverſity of opinion. courſe by new arrangements? Why 


t ſhayt 
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eſe ſen 


10ment omitted Arrica, becauſe the ſhould not we leave it to our own 
1 annouWateſt part of our trade to that ſucceſsful operation? If it had di- 
very tuhheatry was a ſcandalous trade, re- miniſned, why ſhould we riſk its 
ird of nant to every principle of hu- farther diminution by opening a 
med they and Chritlianity, and not to trade with France? It muſt in that 
in the Mallißed by any arguments to be caſe have been from her rivalry 
try, nußen from its utility. He omit- in foreign markets that our export 
ercham i ſome other ſources of conſider- trade had decreaſed. It was not 
zerous importance, becauſe they only Germany, it was not Pruſſia, it 
gh avlplied the drain, which we expe- was not Spain, that had broken in 
h, and iced from Ruſſia, from Sweden, upon it; it was France, and France 
mi rata from Turkey. | alone; and, if» ſhe had driven 
impreſs! us had he brought to their re- us out of foreign markets, what 
upon eon the great and ancient chance could we have of meeting 
entered nels, in which our commerce her in her own ? | 


lowed with uninterrupted tuc- He would not afſume the prohi- 
for half a century. From the bition of our commerce with France 
mudes incident to human af- as an efficient cauſe of our commer- 
a few obſtructions had of lats cial greatneſs. Two ſimultaneous 


-ce front 
thor 0 
igined. . 
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1d its ne been formed in ſome of theſe events might exiſt, without one of 
cient V8Wels ; but ſurely the wiſdom. them being the cauſe- of the other. 
we bil de nation would have been But, if it could be ſhown that our 
ſhing pe bettet employed, in removing commerce did not flouriſh, when 

obſtruclions, in cleanſing, in the trade with France was open, as 
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clearly as it appeared that it did 
flouriſh, when our trade with 
France was ſhut, men of plain un- 
derſtandings would ſuſpe&t, that 
there was ſome ſuch connexion be- 
tween the circumſtances, as ſubſiſt- 
ed between cauſe and effect. To 
enforce this general reaſoning, the 
biſhop quoted the preamble of a 
ſtatute in the reign of king Charles 
the Second, which was as follows, 
& Whereas it has by long experi- 
ence been. found, that the import- 
ing French wines, &c. has much 
exhauſted the treaſure of the na- 
tion, leſſened the value of the na- 
tive commodities and manufactures, 
and brought much detriment to the 
kingdom in general: —and he was 
by no means ſatisfied, that the cir- 
cumſtances of the nation were fo 
entirely changed, as to render a 
trade, which in the time of Charles 
the Second was highly detrimental, 
and by which we loſt a million per 
annum, ſafe and lucrative at pre- 
ſent, So far from its being true, as 
had been alledged, that at that 


time we had exported little except 


our woollens, we had exported, 
excluſive of that manufacture, above 
two hundred articles; we had ex- 
rted wrought pewter, copper and 
iron, hoops, nails, and other arti- 
cles of hard-ware ; we had export- 
ed tin, lead, alum, corn, coals, 
gunpowder, glaſs, earthen ware, 
and — He could not there- 
fore be perſuaded, that there was 
good ground for admitting, that 
the relative fituation of the two 
countries was not much the ſame 
nuw, as it had been then; and, if 
it were ſame, then was the argu- 
ment from experience concluſive 
againſt the treaty. 2 | 
The biſhop proceeded to examine 
the motives, which had induced 
adminiſtration to negociate a treaty 
with France, and to abandon the 


policy of their anceſtors, By n 
tives he mult be underitood to meu 
only the open and avowed motira 
There might be ſecret ones of mor 
weight and authority than any i 
had heard alledged ; and, when k 
conſidered the cularged views, i 
profound policy, the retroſpect 
wiſdom, and the proſpecti ve ſagy 
city, which uſually did, and alway 
ought to pervade the condutt d 
princes, he was perſuaded that then 
were ſuch. e was diſpoſed 1 
think, that the framers of thi 
treaty had a moral certainty, th 
the French in conſideration of f 
would never more either directly, 
indirectly diſturb us in our poſi 
fions in Afia ; that they would u 
by underhand negociation atteny 
to rob us of every commercial 
vantage and every political allian 
we had in Europe; that they wo 
not either ſecretly or openly f 
ment difſentions 1n Ireland. reable 
truſted that miniſters had a cle 
foreſight, that in conſequence Med th 
this treaty our navy would not 
diminiſhed ; nor was that enoufl 
but that it would be increaſed, a 
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increaſed in a higher propomi liberal 
than the navy of France, cid not 
truſted that they had the ſtron , libers 
expectations, that the introduce life, | 
of our manufactures into Frau his pr 
at this critical period, would be ey wer, 
far from becoming an incentive e had 

French induſtry, that it would e and | 
medlately annihilats their ng! he wo 
manufactures of cotton, cutl e with 


hardware and pottery, The ol 
fible motives -were two: tha 
* peace between 
ingdoms, and that of augmed® 
our revenue by extending 
trade. 

In the force of the firſt of tit 
conſiderations he placed no © 
dence, Had we forgotten, 
length of time would ever 


, 
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eneral principles he beſtowed his 
igheſt applauſe. They were prin- 
ciples upon which his mind had 
long been made up; and, ſo far 
as regarded hitnſelf, he had been 
ready on a former occaſion to have 
carried them into execution, and ro 
have boldly encountered the conſe- 
quences. But there was diſlinc- 
tion between treatics of a political 
hature and treaties of commerce. 
With refpe& to the latter he felt a 
particular deference due to the pub- 
fi at large, who were commonly, 
leaſt in England, better inſtruct- 
ed in theſe matters than miniſters 
emſelves. He had. likewife been 
pprehenfive, that he might have 
attempted too much at a time, and 
embarked too. great a charge on 
board the ſatne veſſel; and he re- 
iced that he had done ſo, when 
je recollected the angry diſpoſition 
of the moment, in which the preli- 
tninaries of peace had been made 
the ſubject of parliamentary conſi- 
. deration, _ 
+ The biſhop of Landaff had main- 
tained, that our commercial ſyſ. 
tem Teauired no alteration, which, 
ith great ſubmiſſion, the marquis 
lieved could not be ſaid of any 
thing. Men of leiters in different 
Seer e their aid to 
evelop and extend the principles 
f free trade; and their opinions 
ad been partly carried into execu- 
jon by the adminiſtration of France. 
e ridiculed, the mode of calcula» 
the which had been adopted by 
oO 


e biſhop, of eſtimating the value 
our commerce by the balance of 
trade. This method had gradu- 
ally beconie exploded, and was. in 
its own, nature perfectly ridiculous. 
Ford 4 | laid conſidèrable 
teſs 1 ſentiments of the 
manufacturers, ho were much 
better judges in this caſe, than they 


had been in that of the Iriſh pro- 
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poſitions, When the opinion t! 
formed reſpected the home mari 
they were objects of jealouſy u 
control; but when it related tot 
freedom of a foreign market, 
the extinction of prohibitions, thy 
were objects of protection and u 
limited confidence. 

The marquis exerted himſelf 
refute the idea, that there was u 
particular reaſon why France (hou 
orm an exception to the gene! 
principles of our ſyſtem. It u 
not true, that France had been 4 
ways 1nimical to us. To ancarli 
period, when we had poſſeſſed pn 
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> L - rince, 
yinces in France, it was not nec/kis for- 
ſary to recur, ſince our wars dull. brig 
ing that period were rather wlll; mig 
of the dukes of Normandy ul he ha 
Aquitaine, than of the king de wou 


England. This fituation expix 
with the ſurrender of Calais þ 
queen Mary; and what had hq 
pened ſince? Queen Elizabeth, 
model of wifdom, had always { 
particular value upon the Fren 
alliance, The Stuarts, who vt 
uſually eſtimated at nothing in 
enquiry of policy, had been & 
cufed, perhaps unjuſtly, of « 
moch attachment to France; f 
if Charles and his queen had 
tended a litile more to Richeliz 


anner, 
he ſame 
tſelt as 
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or James the Second been gorem mies u 
by the advice of Louis the feu con 
teenth, there would have been he court 
end of the Britiſh conſtituioWreater + 
Cromwel, Who was the next WFundamy 
ſtance, had been always and ii ilbed, 

marely in alliance wich France. Noountry, 
more modern: times, a perſon ral rig] 
different from either Elizabeth ie hate 
Cromwel, fir Robert Walpole, Mar for 


maintained a conſtant good und 
ſtanding with France. The n 
of 1741 had been brought on 
the clamour of a. ſenſeleſs opp 
tion, againſt the conviction of 
miniſter... The war of 1755 5 
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ion tot been the plan of France, and there was no ſuch thing as a natu- 
marie heir not being prepared to meet ral enemy, except the r that 
ouly aſs made it ſufficiently evident. As kevt up three hundred thouſand 
ed toi the laſt war it was too recent for men, with a view to conqueſt, and 


ket, u]Whiſcufſion ; he muſt however ob- not from a principle of detence. 
ons, u erre that fleſh and blood could That power was the enemy of man- 
and u arcely refitt the temptation after kind, and deſerved that all Europe 
he defeat of general Burgoyne. ſhould contederate againſt it, I he 
110 ſell rbere was therefore only one ex- marquis explained on a fubſequert 
vas eption to the general policy, waich day, that in this he did not mean 
ce [hou a prevailed between this country to allude to the king of Pruſſia, 
e gene France, and that was the reign whom he knew to be one of the 
It u f king William. Bus, as there moiſt ardent lovers of humanity, 
been 4ſnight ie ſpots even in the ſun, ſo, and who cheriſhed no views, but 
an cat it all poſſible admiration of that ſuch as conduced to the tranquillity 
oled prince, it muſt be allowed, that and happineſs of his people. Greit 
lot neco@is foreign politics did not make Britain, he proceede:}, was formed 
wars dude brighteſt part of his character. ta be the model of good policy to 
ther vit might fairly be concluded, that, every other ſtate in Europe, to ori- 
indy ne had lived at the preſent time, yinate peace, and to inculeate the 
king Ne would have acted in a different principles of peace. It was rid#- 
n cxpiWnanner. - France was no longer culous to talk of holding the b#- 
Calais Mie ſame, but was as different from lance, aud at the fame moment to 
had h telt as Louis the Fourteenth from throw ourſelves as a dead werght 
zabeth, ouis the Sixteenth. One was a into one of the ſcales.' If tomor- 
vays ſet Mover of glory, the other of jultice; row the imperial courts and Pruſſta 
e FreniWne was ambitious, the other gen- ſhould joiu to give laws to Europe, 
ho wee; one ſought foreign conqueſt, would any man ſay, that the gene- 
ing in e other to improve and render ral independence did not hang u 
been Mis people more virtuous. But on the junction of France and Eng- 
xclufively of the character of the land? The cafe had actually hap- 
nce ; Monarchs, a ſpirit of individual, as pened. The ſcandalous partition 
n had rell as general independence pre- of Poland, which, if kiagdoms 
RicheleWriled,” The rage of ſerving in were to be judged hereafter like 
| gore @rmes was abated, and men evjoy- men, muſt meet with condign pu- 
the Foul a conſideration' independently of niſhment, was owing to this ve 
e been he court and the miniſter, perhaps - prejudice. ' Nothing had giveg- hi 
nſticu10W@reater than either could confer. ' greater concern than this -circunt- 
next ondamental principles were ella- ſtance, when he went out from the 
aud u lilbed, -- Which pervaded every office of ſeeretary of ſtats in 1769, 
-Ance, ountry, and originated in the na- as it had been ths full intention at 
ron oral rights of men; und, above all, that time, to have propofed to tile 
izabeth ie hateful abſurduy of going to king of France a confidential, as 
pole, rr for the fake of courtWaprice, well as an open comettion with 
0d ur any additional terr tory or trade Great Brita, to counteract the 
The il+came every day more exploded, partition. r > en eb . 
ght on It was not troey that France was Having'eſtabliſhed the wiſdom of 
1s opfer natural enemy. We had no the general principle of the treaty, 
ion oi ntiguous“ fromier, and Frange the marquis proceeded to examine 
1755 no clam upon us. In fact WW 
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It was difficult in any negociation again, of * her alliance. 
to aſcertain, where the negociators conſidered the putting an end 
had been deficient, and how. far the Dutch pretenſions in regard u 
more might have been obtained. it, as one of the moſt matend 
He was however free to confeſs, points, that had been gained in th 
that he felt ſomething of this ſort. — treaty of peace, It was nt 
There were articles in favour of for him to enter into the ſubjed; 
France, to which he could find no but he flattered himſelf, the mon 
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reciprocal conceſſions in favour of the preliminaries were examine the 
England. This was the neceſſary the more it would appear, that ti een ma 
reſult of the nature of the French and other omiſſions were more inWMerefore 
commodities, which were the inde- portant than many ftipul:tiaM a min 
feaſible produce of her climate and might have been. He ſhould ll the. 
ſoil. It was ridiculous to talk of ther have expecled, that Fru Great 
the ſuperiority of our manuſactures, and England might have joined o th 
as ſufficient to countervail theſe re- extinguiſh this novel doctrinide by 
ciprocal articles. Nothing could brought forward in Europe by i lookee 
be more precarious, than an eſti- northern courts. It was ſufticien{Wnduct + 
mate built upon that ground. Our ly notorious, that it was not r in th 
boaſted cottons were the growth of intereſt of either countries, to ſuWult cru 
a day; we ſaw manufactures riſe fer new marines to ſtart up as to t 
up almoſt inſtantaneouſly, But the grow powerful. The marquis litivns, 
- — e in the produce of France ther objected, that notbing Du the n 
was pohiuve and eternal; as long been ſtipulated upon the ſubjed Mee the 
as the earth endured, 1t would re- India, and — agapnncy whidWclion, 
main; to her. He was the more in- he had heard of, by which rue, il 
clined to believe that we could privileges of the India co em th 
have gained ſomething in exchange, pany were completely ſacrificed ih plain, 
as it was well known how impa- the French, and which had beraiheme o 
tient France had been for the trea- unaccountably rejected in PH mixed 
ty, What, had occurred to his from the influence bf intrigue u ies, anc 
mind was to have gained ſome ad- private intereſt. He vbſerved i which 
vantage in point of navigation, aud to Cherbourg, that he thought 1 totall 
to have ſaid ſomething of this ſort | preſentations ought to have bet 
to France: in proportion as we made in regard to the works goings of tr; 
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give you land, you muſt give us. on there; and that it might b. 
. And this led him to his ſe- been done in ſafe, prudent 1 
cond objection; which was, that politic language. In the courſe 
we had conceded the neutral code, his own experience, where he Þ 
He was perfectly aſtoniſhed at ſee- found one repreſentation ſucct! 
ing ſuch an article, and he knew on the ground of right, be | 
not how it could come into the found many ſugceed on the grou! 
n of perſons, who had of good ſenſe and common inter 
the leaſt acquaintance with the law He alſo remarked on the inj6d 
of nations, or the tranſactions of ous ; manner in which the arick 
the laſt five years. It had been had been drawn up; and declatei 
poſitively Eee to Ruſſia, even in that the ſeventh in particular 
a moment when we were under the a mere chaos of words, without f 
- neceſſity, of doing, what he hoped poſſibility of drawing any mean 
ve mould never be redycad 30 do tromit ; and, leaſt of all, a — 


FOREIGN 
rourable to this country. Lord 


de. 
end iI anſdown concluded with recur- 
gard ug to the fituation of Ireland. Jt 
maten as inconceivable, that we ſhould 
d in M re that people more connected 
was nu freedom of trade and facility of 
ſubjeditercourſe with France, than with 
1e mon reat Britain. It was idle to talk 
amine the Iriſh propoſitions having 
that tien made and rejected, and that 
ore in erefore nothing was to be done. 
uli a miniſter for inſtance, were to 
ould il the public and the parliament 
Frau Great Britain, that they did not 
oined ow their own intereſt, and muſt 
doctriegWide by the conſequence, he muſt 
e by ti x looked upon as infatuated. The 
ufticien{Woduct of the Engliſh manufactu- 
not r in the caſe of the French treaty 
s, to ſuWuſt cruſh all their former objec- 
up ans to the ſyſtem of the Iriſh pro- 
quis ations, + The preſent therefore 
ing h the moment for miniſters to re- 
ſubject Me the idea of a beneficial con- 
ry whidhWcion, - He did not mean the 
hich eue, ill natured and inadequate 
dia con em that had been offered; but 
rificed plain, fimple, good humoured 
nad beeiWherne of reciprocal intercourſe, 
in PangWmixed with any principle of po- 
igue uies, and particularly with that, 
ſerved WF which: the ſenſe of Ireland was 
ought u totally averſe, the obliging ber 
ave bet — to adopt all the future 
ks gain of trade of the Britiſh parlia- 
ght hi nt, 
jent u The marquis laid no ſtreſs upon 
courſe Me — that had been ſtart- 
re he b eſpecting the danger of our 
\ ſucceWituating capital in the event of 
| he var, and upon the ſubject of the 
ae gro ering acts, The French were 
n inte nation of Algerines and ſa - 
inj ches, and he hoped to ſee the day, 
e arüchen our prefent anxious preeau- 
declare againſt ſmuggling would be 
cular rhilated by the growing frec- 
ithout n of our trade. It had been far- 
mean ſaid, that we ſhould rue the 
menu vequences of the preſent mea · 
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fure ; that France would 1 
and we ſhould ſuffer by — 
He would venture to — a 
that, if this country declined, pre- 
judice might aſcribe it to this cauſe, 
ut it would in reality origi in 
ſomething very different. If we 
continued under a perpetual fluctu- 
ation of adminiſtrations, and France 
adhered to one ſyſtem; if we went 
on in the rottenneſs of corruption, 
and ſhe exerted herſelf, as it was 
reported ſhe was about to do, in 
rooting it up; if ſhe adopted great 
meaſures, and we purſued , little 
ones, there was no doubt which 
country - mult - flouriſh, and which 
ould decline, But. he was not 
afraid to ſay, knowing the natural 
liberality of Engliſh minds, -that ic 
was the duty of every man and 
every Citizen to rejoĩce in the proſ- 
perity even of a foreign country, 
when it was produced, by fair and 
honourable means. If a wan had 
the misfortune to find that he could 
not govern his own family, he muſt 
be baſe indeed, if he repined at 
ſeeing a neighbouring family vir- 
tuous, well ordered and happy. 
Upon the whole the marquis felt 
himſelf inclined to a warm ſupport 


of the treaty, perſuaded. that the 


principle carried tranſcendent bene- 
fit with it, whatever opinion he 
might have as to ſome of its parti» 
cular clauſes, * | 

The debate upon the commer» 
cial treaty was productive of an al- 
tercation between the marquis of 
Lanſdown and the duke of Rich- 
mond, of a nature, which, as it 
tends to illuſtrate character, we ſhall 
ever conſider as one of the moſt 
intereſtiag topics of political hiſto- 

„In the courſe of: the debate 
the duke obſerved, in reply ta one 
of lord Lanſdown's animadverſions, 
that we had nothing to do with the 


French ereQions at Cherbourg, and 
| x 
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the ordnance, and among dhe 
upon the new. ſyitem of fortit 
tions. The other letter was a 
'claration by Mr. Pitt, who 
been preſent at the diſputed c 
verſation, made at the requei 
the duke of Richmond; the fu 
ject of which was, that his m 


mory at the he fm ot four ya 


that with the ſame propriety: they 
ight come and ſay to us, you 
Mall not fortify your dockyards of 
Portſmouth and Plymouth. This 
argument was retorted by the mar- 
quis, who obſerved, that we cer- 
tainly had not more, perhaps not 
ſo much concern with the erections 
at Cherbourg, as they had with 
our fortifications ; ſince, if ours 
were carried into execution, the 
French would, on the event of an 
invaſion, take poſſeſſion of our for- 
treſſes as advantageous poſts. I he 
duke, who probably had been irri- 
tated by the part, which had heen 
taken by the friends of lord Lanſ- 
down in the houſe of commons up- 
on the ſubject of the fortifications, 
caught at this infinuation. He ob- 
ſerved, that, if we might infer-the 
marquis's ſentiments from the voice 
of certain perſons in another place, 
be bad changed his opinion in re- 
gard to the fortifications, as much 
as it appeared he had done on the 
ſubject of the | Iriſh propolitions. 
In the mean time the duke had no 
hefitation in declaring, that the 
plan for the fortifying of Portſ- 
mouth and Plymouth had been ſub- 
mitted to lord Lanſdown, when he 
had been at the head of the admi- 
niſtration of this country, and that 
he had ſignified his ditect approba- 
aun | | 
In the © es of the altercation 
it appeared, that the marquis was 
now ready to avow his expreſs diſ- 
approbation of the plan of fortifica- 
tions, and the queſtion, whether 
Dr no he ever profeſſed to approve 
them, remained' to be decided from 
two letters, the one written by the 
duke of Richmond confeſſedly ſub- 
ſequent to the period in which the 
ſuppoſed approbation had been 
given, and requeſting the thoughts 
of the marquis upon various ſub- 


jects relating to the department of 


did not enable bim to ſay, u 
lord Lanſdown did poiitively g; 
a full and direct approbation of t 
plans, but that the impreſſion ma 
upon his mind at the time 
and had continued ſo on every 
flection frace, that he did figni 


his approbation.”? 


Upon theſe circumſtances ln 
Lanidown obſerved, that his fi 
tion at the period in queſtion, wh 
he was ſettling the important ms 
ſure of the prehminai1es of peat 
had been attended with great i 
-culties. He perhaps had reaſon 
fear under all the circumſtances 
that time, that the duke of Kid 
mond might change his mind; i 
he mult neceſſarily have. dread 
the change of one out of the ſent 
members of the cabinet, Ti 
critically fi:vated, when the 4 


opened his plan, there might) 
haps be a degree of addreis on 


part in what had paſſed on thek 
jet, It was natural; it ing 
have been neceſſary; but he i 
lemnly declared that he never 0 
rectly approved; and he challenge 
the duke to produce a ſcrap d 


pen from him on the ſubject. 
admitted that the ſuppreſſion 
doubts would be unpardonable, 
that ſuppreſſion went fo far ® 
delude a colleague to hazard 
plan before parliament, where 
was to be abandoned and expo 
This declaration however the! 
- quis was afterwards obliged to q; 
-hfy, as it appeared, that a fu 
money for the-fortifications bad 
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ally been included in the ord- predicaments; the one was to let the 
nce ellimates of 1783. If it were treaty paſs, however repugnant ita 
ged, that there was blame due principles might at the time appear 
him upon that ſcore, as a miniſ- to their ſentiments, or however in- 
r, he was free to ſay there was jurious. to the intereſts of their 
eat blame. But that was an- country; and the other to reject 
her queſtion ;- aud he proteſted he it, and of Inge to ſubject 
uld not tell why he had ſuffered themſelves to the imputation of 
e plan to be propoſed, With having made a precipitate and a 
ſpect to the charge of infincerity, faithleſs promiſe to the ſovereign. 
hich the duke had thought pro- The latter conduct would certainly 
to advance againſt him, he be. be of the two the leaſt injurious, 
ved it was totally incapable of at the ſame time that it was ſubject 
pport. Openneſs was his charac- to very great inconveniences, and 
nilic ; and it was ſolely from the was a fituation by all means to be 
nfideration of the unguardedneſs avoided. It was derogatory to 
his temper, that by the advice that ſacred faith, which ought al- 
his triends he had fecluded him- ways to be preſerved in promiſes 
from the world. that were made, or addreſſes thae 
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ion, wa The ſpea in favour of the were laid at the foot of the throne, 
tant nacaty were lord Thurlow, lord Mr. Pitt treated the objections ag 
of peur keſbury, lord Walfingham, cavilling and frivolous ; and ob- 
rreat i Townſhend, lord Grey de ſerved, that, fo far from retrenching 
reaſon Milton, lord Hopetoun, and lord from the privileges of the houſe, he 
\{tances Wrieſcue, Thoſe who diſtinguiſh- had in fact added two new and ad- 
ef KA themſelves in oppoſition were ditional ages, the addreſs and the 
ind; e duke of Mancheſter, lord Car- report of the addreſs, to thoſe which 
e drei, lord Loug hborough, lord Fitz= had been provided by the wiſdom 


liam, lord Sandwich, lord Scar» of our anceſtors. The conduct of 
rough, and lord Portcheſter, adminiſtration was defended by Mr. 


the ſen 
t TD 


the dune houſe divided upon the firſt Dundas, Mr. Arden and Mr. 
might p elution, contents 81, not con- Bearcroft, and cenſared by Mr. 
eis on Wits 35; and upon the report, Sheridan, Mr. Baſtard and nir Wil« 


nents 94, nat contents 35. The liam Moleſworth. By the latter 


Mn the | 
les was preſented on the eighth of theſe an allunon was made ta 


it mg 


hut be March. 2 the caſe of the ordnance eſtimates, 
never The queſtion reſpecting - the vio- in which the houſe had been told 
challenge on ot the forms of parliament that they were pledged to a future 
ſcrap d not given, up by oppoſition, meaſure by having conſented to a 
pject. don the day, previous to that paſt tranſaction, and the ſurveyor- 
preſſion preſenting the addreſs, Mr. Fox general of the ordnance had infiſt - 


donable, 
o far A 
hazard 


red in the houſe of commons ed, that, when the matter came 
reſolution, which bad been out from the diſquiſition of tho 
opoſed by lord Stormont in the board of officers, they were not at 


where ale of lords. Beſide recapitulat- liberty to refuſe the money. The 
d expo and inforcing the arguments houſe divided upon Mr. Fox's re. 
er the! had already employed, he ob- - ſolution, ayes 113, noes 188, 
ged to ed, that by the addreſs which On the twenty faxth of March 


ar a deen carried, they were reduced the houſe was moved in à com- 
ons bad ® choice of two very unpleaſant mittee to come to certain reſolu- 
"= tions, 
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tions, propoſed by Mr. Pitt, and Portugal, Spaniſh and Made 


the object of which was to reduce, wines, to a roportion one thin 42 
at leaſt pro tempore, and during lower than the new duties apa othe 
the pendency of our negociations French wines. The reſolutions we e fam 
with Portugal, the duties upon adopted. nomi 
3 A | moſt 

d bee 

19 A * wy 4 cc fu 

n ant 

re be 

CHAPTER v. ** 

| 1 hole 1 
Conſolidation of Cufloms. Budget. Farming of the Poſt Horſe Tax. 
_ ' 7 Mutiny Bill. Spaniſh 5 — = 
wi | Arg tent Gen | son, 
N E of the ſubjects, which conſequences of retaining the d Nat he 

had been ſuggeſted to the at- e under the altered circunWtinary 
tention of parliament in the ſpeech aces of the country, had been i gh deg 
from the throne, and which had ex - ſeveral points of view highly from 
cited confiderable expectation, was trimental to the intereſts of the ever 
the intended conſolidation of the tion. Mr. Pitt entered into tifoyeq | 
cuſtoms. ' Mr. Pitt opened this hiſtory of our revenues, and ſtatei ¶uoſe w 
bufineſs to the houſe of commons that the firſt inſtitution of the ſi e bur 
on the twenty fixth of February; fiſting duties of cuſtom was ma arvenie 
and we cannot better explain the by a ſtatute in the twelfth year Wants, 2 
nature of the meaſure, than W ex- king Charles the Second, under i Ne cuſto 
tracting the language he employed names of tonnage and poundage rates, 
upon this occaſion. the firſt an impoſition upon wit ain d 
It was not neceflary for him to meaſured by the quantity impoylity ari 
inſiſt upon the great importance of ed, and the ſecond a _ ad Won cou 
the ſybyect, or to expatiate on the lorem upon all other articles. Tikading, 
advantages it was intended to pro- laſt was therefore liable to grit in e 
duce. When he conſidered them, inaccuracies. It was not calcule ere was 
it appeared more difficult to ac- ed according to the real value Meral of 
count for the long delay of this the commodities, but by an au theſe : 
proceeding, than to prove the pro- trary value, perhaps the mark and oy 
riety of now adopting it. The price of the article at the time feceding 
inereaſing commerce of this coun: unpoſing. the duty. The coniough t 
try on the one hand, and its ac+ quence of ſuch a mode of ta the bo 
cumulated burthens on the other, — was, that in c cur⸗ 
had ſo widely exceeded the expec · one general deſcription the du go te 
tation of our anceſtors, and all the was the ſame; ſo that it eit ter his 
grounds of calculation oa which operated as a prohibition upon the { 
they founded their ſyſtem of i- coarſer manufactures, or was t, as if 
nancey\ that the principles they a- at all felt by the more pet, till all 
dopted, though ſufficiently, ſuited This principle, when once adh ſub 
to the narrow and confined: ſcale of ed, was purfued in every freſh Wu in po 
our former exigencies add reſources, ſidy. In ſome inftances it had ed. MN 


wers no longer applicable, The rated by;/impoGpg additional l 
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Mata, - calculated at ſo much per 
1c tu t. upon the duty already paid; 
es u others it laid a farther duty of 
ons N ſame deſcription on a particular 


nomination of the commodity. 
Imoſt all the additional ſubſidies 
ꝗ been appropriated to ſome ſpe- 
fic fund for the payment of cer- 
a annuities. There muſt there- 
re be a ſeparate calculation for 
ch made at the cuſlom houſe ; 
d from the complexity of the 
hole ſyſtem it was ſcarcely poſſi- 
e, that any merchant ſhould be 
quainted, 4 any calculations of 
5 own,” with the exadt amount of 
at he was to pay. It was extra- 
dinary, that conſequences in a 
gh degree ſerious had not reſult - 
from this evil. The fact was 
wever, that ſome perſons em- 
oyed in the cuſtom houſe, and 
hoſe whole time was dedicated to 
e bufineſs, had, for the eaſe and 
dnyenience of the traders and mer- 
ants, arranged a general-view of 
e cuſtoms in the form of a book 
rates, which was found in a 
ain degree uſeful, - But the u- 
lity ariling from ſuch a compila- 
dn could not be of very ny 
anding, when it was conlidered, 
at in every ſeſſion of parliament 
ere was ſome akeration made in 
reral of the duties, and that each 
theſe alterations totally unbing- 
Land overturned the uſe of every 
eceding calculation+ Befide this, 
jough the calculation contained 
the book of rates might be ever 
accurate, the merchant could 
it go to the cuſtom houſe and 
iter his goods immediately, pay- 
g the ſum there ſtated, but muſt 
at, as if no ſuch book had exiſt- 
till all the uſual calculations on 


Xs 


ce 2000 ſubſidy had been made; ſo 
freſh fu in point of time nothing was 
t had oed. Mr. Pitt added, that the 
zonal : de abuſes preyailed, though not 
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in an equal degree, in the offices of 
the exciſe, and of the ſtamp duties; 
and were therefore included in his 
lan. 
"The mode, by which he pro- 
poſed to remedy this great abuſe, 
was by aboliſhing all the duries 
that now ſubſiſted in this confuſed + 
and complex manner, and to ſub- 
ſtitute in their ſtead one fingle duty 
on each article, amounting as near» 
iy as poſſible to the aggregate of 

e various ſubfidies now paid, 
only, where a fraction was found 
in any of the ſums, to change the 
fraction for the neareſt integral 
number, uſually taking the higher 
rather than the lower. This ad- 
vance would produce an increaſe in 
the revenue to the amount of 
20,0001, per annum; and would 
lay upon the public a burthen, 
moſt amply compenſated by the re- 
lief, which the merchant would ex- 
perience from the intended altera- 
tion. In ſome few articles it was 
Mr. Pitt's intention to introduce 
regulations of a much greater ex- 
tent, particularly in certain ſpecies 
of timber, and in the duty u 
drugs, which laſt it would be ne- 
ceſſary to reduce, as by their pre- 
ſent amount the- fair trader was 
nearly driven out of the market, 
and the whole buſineſs thrown into 
the hands of the ſmuggler. 

Mr. Pitt thought it neceſſary to 
add ſome remarks upon the effect 
of the intended meaſure upon the 
ſecurity of the public creditor; 
Many of the ſubſidies to be aboliſh- 
ed were appropriated to the pay- 
ment of certain ſpecified annuitants, 
and ſome of the annuitants were of 
conſequence entitled to a priori 
of payment. But this priority it 
was by no means his intention to 
affect, * — het — well be 
maintaine paying all the pub; 
lie creditors out of one general 

fund, 


Fn 
funds, as by the-preſent method. 
He added, that the ſtate had in his 
prehenſion a right to make ſuch 
— in the nature of its ſecu- 
rities as ſhould appear convenient 
and neceſſary, always taking care, 
that the new ſecurity ſhould be 
ſubſtantially equivalent to that 
which had preceded, To diſpute 


this right of the legiſlature, would, 


if the argument were carried to its 
utmoſt extent, preclude the poſli- 
bility of ever-making any alteration 
2 tax, which might once have 
adopted, or ot repealing a 
burthen, which might in practice 
have been found ever ſo undefira- 
ble and impolitic. The more com- 
22 however to remove every 
hadow of objection, he ſhould re- 
commend, that, not only all the 
ſeveral: funds then conſolidated 
ſhould become chargeable with the 
public debt, but that every other 
reſource of the country ſhould be 
made a collateral ſecurny, even to 
the aids of the current year. Not- 
withſtanding however his opinion 
of the right of the legiſlature, he 
thought that it ought not to be ex; 
erted, if it could be avoided, with- 
gut firſt obtaining the conſent. of 
the ſeveral creditors. This con- 
ſent was to be taken, by allowing 
them proper time to make their 
objections; and, if none were made, 
to conſtrue their filence into acqui- 
eſcence. Mr. Pitt added, that he 
ſhould not at preſent enter into the 
detail of the ſeveral reſolutions, 
but ſhould fatisfy himſelf with hav- 
ing them all underſtood as having 
been read pro forma, pledging him- 


- ſelf at the ſame time, that be would 


not ſuffer any reſolution of the 
Whole volume, (for they amounted 


to above three thouſand in num- 


der) which appeared to him of 
con derable magnitude and import- 


agee, to paſs without a particular 
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author on behalf of themſelves 


to de 
fold: 


aſiont 


and ſpecific notice, He had gi 
no ordinary ſhare of attention 
the buſineis; he had not left. 
rſon unconſulted from whom a 
intormation could be obtaind 
and the greateſt diligence had be 
uſed, to circulate the plan ama 
the moſt reſpectable of thoſe j 
ſons, who were immediately c 
cerned in its operation and effh 
Of conſequence he flattered lu 
ſelf, that he came forward on 
ſubject ſupported by rhe beſt of 
ble autherities, the informati 


of the moſt enlightened perſons Men ti 
all party of the bufineſs, and rgled 
univerſal conſent of thoſe » n lega 


were moſt intereſted in the event, 
The introduction of this meaſu 
occaſioned no debate. The che 
was ſo clearly advantageous, vt 
command the concurrence of er 
deſcription of members in the hou 
of commons; and Mr. Burke, vt 
roſe immediately after the miniſe 
2 that it did not becor 
im, or thoſe who like him ur 
tunately felt it to be frequeal 
their duty to oppoſe the meaſun 
government, to content the 
ſelves with a ſullen acquieſcend 
but on the contrary to riſe m 
fully, to do' juſtice to the meal 
and to return their thanks to 
their country, Sir Grey Coo 
thought proper t mention, 
the ſcheme had made a confidens 
progreſs during the adminiſtrat 
of lord North, that a regular 
reſpondence had been carried 
by himſelf for that purpoſe int 


your 1780 and 1781 with a eve 
ntelligent perſon then in the un 
mimon of the cuſtoms, and th abſe 
noble friend” had had it mueb we mi 
heart to bring it to the muturit) Y th 
which it had no arrived. ber me 


The only reſolution in the ch 
mittee of the whole houſe app, 
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to take into conſideration the 
folidation of the cuſtoms, that 
aſioned any debate, was moved 


had g 
tention 
t left « 


hom Mr. Pitt on the thirteenth of 
obt aii rch, and had for its object the 
had bel udion of the duties upon bran- 


to the rate of five ſhillings per 
lon This, as Mr. Pitt obſerv- 


an ama 
thoſe x 


ately c was two ſhillings lower than 
ad effi ſtandard provided for by the 
ered y; and he reſted the policy of 
ard on meaſure upon its tendency to. 
beſt of MWnteract and overthrow the con- 
1ormatul band trade. The difference be- 
zerſons en the quantity of brandy 
„ and UM egled, and that which had 
hoſe „legally imported and paid the 
e event , judging from an average of 


years, was enormous; the 
mer amounting to about four 
lons.of gallons, while the latter 
not exceed fix or ſeven hun- 
d thouſand, Were the whole of 
intended reduction of duty to 
tate as an uncompenſated reduc- 
u the revenue, the loſs 


is meaſot 
The obj 
ous, 8 
ce of er 
the hou 
urke, wi 
e miniſtt 


OT Decon 

him ut ld indeed amount to the ſum 
frequei oo ooo l. per annum. But an 
e meiſi¶ eaſed importation of eight hun- 
tent the e thouſand gallons, deducted 
quieſcent the four millions at preſent il- 
> riſe y imported, would form a 
e mealuWcient compenſation; and he 
nks to r right to expect much more. 
(ſelves ure had been ſamples of the dif- 
ey Con forts of brandy colletied at 


places of importation with an 


mion, Ui 
onfiden unt of their firſt coſt; and 
niniſtrue ſamples, having been expretl. 
eg ular u mined by che prineipal mer- 
carried en, he had the authority of 
e int gentlemen ia ſay iug, that in 
/ich a every different fort the fair 
1 the e under the preſent reduction, 
nd that WP abſolutely be able to under- 
t « much e imuggler,” Flattering how- 


as this, p was; there was 
er method which he intended 
9, that would ſecure! a con- 


warurith, 


dle pagt of the neceflary com · 
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penſation, and not leave the my 
to an unavoidable-riſk ; and wou 
beſide operate as an anſwer to au- 
other objectionable conſequence, 
the introducing a more extended 
uſe of fpirituous liquors among the 
common people; and this method 
was the raiſing the price of licences 
to the retailers of ſuch liquors. 
Lord Penrhyn in reply to Mr. Pitt 
obſerved upon the fatal conſe. 
uences that would reſult from 
k propoſed regulation to the im- 
rtation of rum from the Weſt 
ndian iflands ; and declared, that 
he was authorized by the unanim- 
ous opinion of a large meeting of 
planters and merchants to ſay, that 
our rums would not be able to ſtand 
a competition with the brandies, 
and muſt be totally driven out 
the market. Mr. Sheridan lament- 
ed, that Mr. Pitt had not been able 
to obtain the accounts of the quan- 
tity of brandy ſmuggled into this 
country, before the concluſion of 
the treaty, as France would cer- 
tainly have given an equivalent for 
the benefit of having her brandies 
imported into Great Britain at fo 
low a duty. The reſolution, like 
all the others in the ſyſtem of the 
conſolidation, was carried without 
à diviſion. . . 5 
Mr. Pitt having moved for leave 
to bring in a bill -purfuant to the 
reſolutions relative to the French 
treaty and the conſolidated duties; 
fir Grey Cooper oljected- to thę 
propoſition, He ſäd, that, if is 
had not been for the fortuitous:cir- 
cumſtance, that in the ſame ſeffiong 
when a great innovation in the 
commerce of the kingdom was pro- 
ed, the bill, which had lon 
n in eontemplation, for ſimpli- 
fying the duties of cuſtoms had 
been brought forward, there muſt 
neceſſarily have been a ſeparate and 
diſtinct bill for rendering e * 


the tariff of the French treaty. Ad- 
vantage had been taken of this 
event, and, as it appeared to him, 
an unfair and unparliamentary ad 
vantage, to keep the treaty as much 
as poſſible out of the ſight and out 
of the mind of the houſe, He was 
aware, that it had been too much 
the practice, to = together in the 
fame bill propofitions and clauſes, 
which had no immediate relation 
to each other, contrary to the ſpi- 
rit of parliamentary order. But in 
thoſe caſes the propoſitions taken 
ſeparately were ſeldom ſuch, as to 
be liable to any objection in either 
houſe, To this proceeding 
in caſes, where it was knowh, that 
one of the component, parts of the 
bill would be ftrenuouſly oppoſed, 
was in effe to preclude both houſes 
from exercifing their -undoubted 
privilege, and to tell them in other 
words, that, if they diſſented from 
a propoſition of a very queſtionable 
nature, they muſt do it at the peril 
of rejecting a meaſure, univerſally 
conceived to be of the higheſt pub- 
lic advantage. He. accordivgly 
ſuggeſted as an amendment to Mr, 
Pitt's motion, to inſert the words 
« 4 bill or bills;”” and his amend- 
ment was ſupported by Mr, Mar- 
tin, Mr. _ and Mr. Sheri- 
dan. The houſe divided upon the 
queſtion, ayes $4; noes 137. 

The temper of the houſe of com- 
mons has of late years been ſuch, 
as to incline them to a more diſ- 
paſſionate and impartial examination 
of the propofitions that are brought 
before them, than has been exem- 
plified in former periods of our bif- 
tory. The miniſter, though in a 
high degree . and reſpected, 
has been left in a minority upon 
ſome queſtion, which has been con- 
ſidered as intereſting to our liberty 
and our conſtitution, in almoſt 
every ſelſion of the preſent parlia - 
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to impede the meaſures of ad 


©; 


among what are ſtyled the coun 
—— diſſerent from 
re the denomination of a count 
party in the time of our farhe 
and whoſe object has been to hd 
a kind of balance between tbe 
niſtry and their adverſaries, to 
generally with the former, but ij 
on queſtions where reaſon and; 
tice ſeemed to be with the latter, 
cannot fail ever and anon to bet 
eaſe in the eyes of a perſon 
tirely diveſted of prejudice, then 
_ their ſide, and, as it 
quently happened, to prove 20 
ing weight ge ſcale of « 
ſition, 
Two queſtions, which weret 
taken up by the country gen 
men at the period of which ne 
treating, and upon which of « 
ſequence the ſtyle of conſtituti 
queſhons was beſtowed, were t 
relatively to the addreſs upon 
commercial treaty, and the quel 
now ſtarted by fir Grey Coopt 
reſpecting the propriety of incl 
ing the two great miniſterial ob 
of the ſethon in one bill. 1 
queſtion was accordingly re 
on the twenty-firſt:of March, f 
teen days after it-had firſt been 
bated, by a propofition, moved 
Mr. Baſtard, and ſeconded by 
William Lemon, for inſtructing! 
committee upon the conteſted 
to divide it into two, if they tho 
proper. By Mr. Baſtard it 
remarked, that, reluctant as bt! 


ſtration,. he was relieved from! 
embarraſſment, by the eircumm 
of his having given his ſuppe 
each of the me-ſures' compre 
ed in the bill. He had, then 
no motive to bring forward 
preſent” motion, except whit 
gioated in his regard to the c 
tution, and in bis perſuaſion 
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eaſure now urged by the mi- muſt be a conſiderable reduction in 

c was an infringement on it. the duties on French commodities, 
is opinion it was almoſt rreach- duties already appropriated to pars. | 
to their conſlituents, for that ticular funds for paying the intereſt 

2 to ſubmit to the evaſion of a of the public debt, without the in- 
ate and diſtinct vote, by ſuf- troduction of an equivalent, and of 
g the two objects to be put into conſequence the tunus muſt be di · 
bill, If it were admitted, a miniſhed; or on the other hand, 
dent would now be eſtabliſh- the plan of conſolidation muſt be 


to 
1 which might hereafter be car - firit carried into execution, and 
\ ande length highly to be depre- the duties on French commodiries 
latter ; and the moſt - atrociouſly mult neceſſarily be regulated, be- 


veaſure might be forced through fore the ncceſſity of ſuch regula- 
houſe by a corrupt adminiſtra- tions had been recogniſed by par- 
under the cover of a good liament, Sir Grey Cooper replied, 
arourite meaſure, with which that arguments from inconvenience 
ght be — "Y Though could not juſtify a departure from 
cquitted Mr. Pitt of any im- the rules and orders of parliaments 
r motive, ha was therefore ary proceeding ; and that there 
were ed to exert himſelf in oppo- certainly ought to be a ſeparate 
to a proceeding, which was book of rates for duties, which 


4 4 ant with the moſt fatal con- were to lait only for twelve years. 
ch of cl nces. He added, that motions for in{truc- 
tical” Fitt replied, that Mr. Baſs tions, ſimilar to that propoſed by 


were WW had done him no more than Mr. Baſtard, had never in any in- 
in acquitting him of any ſtanee · been "refuſed ; and that the 
genuous intention in coupling propricty of the preſent motion 
70 objects in one bill; tor in was manifeſt, ſince the commons 


* inc inſtead of thus ſecuring the were entitled to infiſt, that the lords 
erial of pliſument of the more excep- ſhould make no alteration in a bill 
bill, ble meaſure, he rather ran the of ſupply, though they had never 
ly r riſk, fince it was certainly been fo abſurd as to deny the pris 
Larch, fo be — that gen- vilege of that branch cf the legiſ- 
rit been n v0v1d oppoſe a meaſure, one lature, to give their duſtinct aftir= 


of which was diſagreeable to mative or negative to every pro 
aded by Wh chan that they would ſup- fition that ſhould be brought before 
truction WF weaſure, part of which only them. The motion was ſupported 
pproved. And by this prin- by Mr. Fox and Mr. Vyner, and 
le wiſhed the houſe to regu- oppoſed by Mr. Grenville,” and, 
it practice, ſince, by rejehag the houſe having divided upon tha 
nt as bee together, they would by queſtion, the numbers appeared, 
as be precluded from taking ayes 65, noes 184. 
ed from in ſeparately that which was Another point was ſtrongly and iq 
circumluſdle to objection. Mr. Pitt repcatedly urged by fir-Grey CO i 
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ſuppaſ the impracticability of com- per, though it was not ſo generally 
* ih che motion, fince, if eſpouſed, nor —— 
dd, them were introduced ſeparate- deep an impreſſion upon the houſes = 
forward . of two things mutt take This was the conſideration; that, 
pt whit either the treaty muſt have though the committee for forming” 1 
to the erny, and in that caſe there theſe reſolutions had received 98 1 
ſalon Þ VER * 171 1 23 | F i ;42P: 6. ay " inſtruce* "ſl 


had led to the forming of the _ 
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inſtruction, but the general one for 
confidering fo much of the king's 
ſpeech as related to the tunplitying 
the public accounts, yet in reality 


they had impoſed new taxcs by 


more than one hundred reſolutions 
upon timber for ſhip- building, 
deals, battens, and ſtuves, and they 
had even been made the vehicle for 
reducing the duty upon Portugal 
wines. If this mode of proceed- 
ing, which he conceived had paſſ- 
ed by inadvertency, ſhould be a- 
dopted as regular, a miniſter might 
in future carve a committee out of 
2 paragraph in the king's ſpeech, 
containing general and indefinite 
words, ſuch as commercial regula- 
tions, or plans for. liquidating the 
national debt, and thus diipenſe 
with all the ancient forms and eſta- 
bliſhed wiſdom of parliament, Sir 
Grey Cooper therefore moved, that 
the reſolutions be recommitted. and 
that ſuitable initructions be given 


to the committee for their adoption. 


Mr. Pitt undertook to demoniirate, 
that the motion was futile and nu- 

tory, and that it was abſurd to 
imagine, that the reſolution, which 


mittee, bad intended nothing more 
than a {implification of the cuſtoms, 


+ by, advancing the amount of the 
. ſeveral duties in which there ap- 


- peared fractional numbers, fince this 
alone, inſtead of ſimplitying, would 

have proved the means of &ddition- 
al contuhon-in the tranſactions of 


the revenue. The motion was ne- 
gatived without a diviſion. 


In one of theſe later ſtages of the 
buſineſs, the queſtion. was again 


taken up by Mr. Francis reſpecting 


the duty on French laces, and it 
then appeared by the joint repre- 
ſentations of Mr. Francis and Mr, 
Pitt, that the duty on. thread laces 
would de ſeventeen ſhillings and 


1 {even pence per. dozen yards, and 
» 1 Ba; oy | 


j 


revenue of | 30,0001. might 


that 61k laces of every ſort wi 
continue under an actual ande 
preſs prohibition. Both they 
tieles were diſſatistactory to! 
Francis, ſince nothing could 
more abſurd than the uniform 
of ſeventeen ſlillings and 
pence, which bo e indifcriminay 
on the quantity of the thread la 
without diſtinguiſhing betweeni 
of two pence and thoſe of ten 


per yard; and ſince he was iſh} dan 
aſſured, that the French il Wc; 
made ſeven tenths c leaſt of theg 3 * 
ſumption of the Britiſh domi lei 


in that article, to the amount 
300,000 l. per annum, a conſu 
tion which deſerved to be 
hzed, and from which an ant 


raiſed, wirbout injury, and 
with advantage to our com 
In the laſt ſtage of the buſineß 


Sheridan alſo revived the quei and 
reſpetiing an arrangement Wh Wal 
Ireland, and intimated 1nceal m, an 
of ſyecdily bringing forward e di 
tion of his own upon the ſ eber 
which intention, it ſhould fen bill 4 
was afterwards induced to pol 2 com 
he houſe diviced on the 1Wtcnts 
of April upon the queſtion tu On thi 
bill do pals, ayes 119 noes 4 r open 

The conſolidation act did nage, in 
the houſe of lords without eue for 
ſome debate upon the queiiion d mea; 
pectiug the proptiety of its Mach fa 
divided into two bills. In e ibted 


to this point lord Stormont # 
ta the — order of the eount t 
by which it was declared, 
« the annexing auy foreign i 
to a bill of aid or ſupply * 
unparliamentary proceeding 
deſtructive of an efiential pra 
the conſlitution,” Lord I. 
bury admitted that the ſand 
der was founded in the belt ps 
but he obſerved, that ihe bi 
which it referred, and uit to 
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n the object of the proteſts of 
t houſe; were bills of ſupply for 
year, and not 
ney bills of the nature of the 
ſent, where the money was a 
unutire object, and came iu, not 
matter of ſupply, but collate - 
y us the branch of a ſyſtem. 
d Loughborough on the other 
d reprobated this diſtinction, 
x novelty of the moſt alarming 
| dangerow nature. 
ded, that the dignity of the houſe 
s annihilated, and their uſe in 
legiſlarure at an end, if they 
re to be excluded from the exer - 
e of their diſcretion, whenever 
houſe of commons choſe to in- 
a clauſe about money, in any 
„ that they wiſhed to reſcue 
Im the - danger of deliberation. 
e objection was further inforced 
lord Carliſle and lord Portcheſ- 
, and anſwered by lord Sydney, 
| Wallingham, the earl of Hope- 
n, and lord Thurlow. 
uſe divided upon the queſtion, 
ether under theſe circumſtances 
bill ſhould be permitted to go 
committee, contents 70, not 


ſerrice of the 


On the twentieth of April Mr. 
t opened the budget for the year 
50, in the committee of the whole 
uſe for the conſideration of ways 
It was a matter of 
uch ſa ; isfaction to him, and he 
ubted not that the houſe would 
joice to hear, that he had ſuch an 
ount to lay before them ot the 
ue of our finances, as would ſhew 
tt the -promiting picture, which 
had on former occaſions deline- 
ed, was by no means flattering 
I unfounded. - The ſervices of 
vear-would be found to be am- 
provided for, though it had 
yet been practicable to reduce 
ny of our moſt expenſive depart- 
its to the, level of what might 


HI'STOR Y. 8 


have been expected; and what the 
ſelect committee of the precedin 

ſeffion had deſeribed us an adequty 

peace eſtabliſhment, At the ſame 
time the p'an for the diminution of 
the national debt had been ſttictty 
purſued, and the ſeveral quartetly 
payments of 250, ooo l. regularly 
made. Mr. Pitt enumerated the 
articles of ſupply, and obſerved; 
that the navy, for which 2, 286, 000l. 
had been voted,” and the army for 
which 1, 520, 0 l. had been vored, 
exceeded the eſtimate of the com- 
mitree of revenue, the one in 
486, oool, the other in 230, oocl. 
The ordnance, for which 328, 5 vol. 
had been voted, tell ſ-mewhat 
ſhort of the eſtimate of that branch 
of the public ſervice made by the 
committee, The whole of the ſyp- 
ply for the preſent year amounted 
to 6,676,0001; and in the ways and 
means, out ot which this ſum was 
to ariſe, Mr. Pitr included the furs 
plus ofthe linking fund 1,226,0001 ; 
a payment to be made by the Eft 
India company 225,000 I; the ba- 
lance of the army accounts 240;00091; 
and rhe benefits reſulting from the 
conſolidation act, together with 
40,0001, for the article of cambrics, 
oo, ol. There had he obſerv- 
ed been an uncommon falling off 
in the receipts of the euſtoms for 
the laſt year, which was partly o- 
ing to an unfortunate ſeaſon in- the 
Weſt Indies, ſo that in the fingle 
article of ſugar there was a defioien- 
cy of 1 7 nent ; and partly tothe 
general ſuſpenſion of commercial 
ſpeculation, - which reſulted from 
the depending negociation of fo 
many treaties of commerce with 
foreign nations. This circumſtance 
would be ſo far from contifuing, 
that our revenue of cuſtoms would 
experience an uncommon advance 
in the current year, even greater 
than it could be expected would be 
& a laſt- 
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lafiing. The preſent ſeaſon in the 


Weſt Iadies promiſed to be the 
thoſt -productive that had almoſt 
ever been known and our foreign 
commeree,. no longer obſtructed by 
our unſettled intercourſt with other 
nttions, but on the enntrary having 
many new -and extenſive markets 
opened for it, would return again 
with that ſprivg and elaſticity, 
which always ſucceeded reſtraint. 
This inereaſe of the (cuſtoms he 
would take at z o, cool; and he eſti- 
mated the whole of our reſources 
at the ſum of 6,767,000 1; ſo that 
there remained a ſurplus of 91,000 1, 

Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that the air 


ol triumph aſſumed by Mr. Pitt far 


but aukwardly upon him, at the 
moment, when he thould have con- 
ceived another ſort” of demeanour 
would have better become the hu- 
miliating ſituation, which obliged 
him to ſtate the finances of the 
kingdom to be in ſo different a con- 
dition, from that, which had been 
fo confidently aflumed for the pre · 
lent year, by the report of the 
committee of revenue. It was 
evident, that the receipt of the 
laſt year fell fhort of the year 
that had preceded it by 900,000 l. 
He added, that he was concerned 
to hear the article of the Eaſt India 
company mentioned as one of our 
reſources, a eircumſtance, which a- 
lone was ſufficient to filk his mind 
with great doubt and ſuſpicion of 
the ſoundneſs of all the various ex- 
pectations, u hieh entered into the 
detail of the miniſterial budget. 
Mr. Grenville, in reply to Mr, 
Sheridan, defended the conteſted re- 
por, und obſerved upon the parti- 
cular of the Eaſt Indian account, 
that there was no one of her re- 
ſoutces, to which this country could 
look-up with more aflurance, than 
to our poſſeſſions" in that part of 
the werld- The müciller, who 
Nel 11 


a 


ſhould attempt to delude the b 
of commons on a ſubject of ſo mu 
importance, as that which th 
were now conſidering, would 6 
ſerve every pothble cenfure. | 
at the ſame time he miſt maintg 


at thi 
thout 
y of 
xt an 


pectec 


that the converſe of the propojrlſl 995% 
was equally true, and that nei” that 
ought ww man, fond of glcu Wu 
ideas, to hold up a deſponding ene 
ture of our finances, and endete 
to impreſs the houſe with a me <2! 
choly proſpe&, at a time 1 6 
there was ſo much reaſon to © OP 
ſatisfied. 7 
The examination of the but "mn 
was reſumed by Mr. Sheridan . 5 
the report upon the following a 
He ammadverted upon ſeveral a 
cles that Mr. Pitt had enumert wt 
in his liſt of ways and means; u 1 
the firſt he mentioned was the e 
of ro, co l. to be drawn from i ich 2 
duty upon cambrie and the conſul bude a 
dation of the cuſtoms. Of this ſut WT 
Mr. Pitt had aſſumed 40,0001. 1 1 ful 
the revenue upon cambric ; and i ©. 75 
courſe 60,000 1. muſt be ſupp 65 
to. remain, as the produce of t , . 
conſohdation. Mr. Sheridan 5 F 
ferred to the ſpeech ' with whid ml , 
Mr. Pitt had opened that ſubjef % w 
and appealed to the houſe, wheths "I 
he had taken credit for more tha,” ©? 
20,0061, as the advantage to f. n 
revenue, and that likely to ani ſon 
from the mere akeration of M, he 
fractions into the next higher in! ba 75 
gral numbers. Upon this circum 4 1 
ance Mr. Sheridan made two H. i 
madverſions. It was evident tr hi = 
ur 
the more recent ſtatement, tn. Dr 
40, ooo l. had been levied upon , 'he 


publie in new taxes, and that in 1 
flent and concealed a way, that 

was convinced the houſe in gene 
had been unapprifed of the fa 
till that moment. Small too " 
the right, under theſe circu# 
Kanoces, of the miniſter 10 bon 


TH 


the ba 
f fo mu 
nich th 
vould & 
ure. | 
maintd 
ropoſitg 
at net 
f glco 
ading 1 
:ndeavdt 
a mela 
me ue 
IN t0 
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ving dn 
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9000. ! 
e » and! 
ſuppoſ 
ce of! 
ridan 
th whid 
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„ whethe 
hore thi 
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to and 
n of d 
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at the revenue afforded a ſurplus 
thout his being under the neceſ- 
y of impoſi 
xt article was 2 50, ooo |. for an 
pected increaſe of the cuſtoms. 
ought however to be remember- 
, that the 2 of 1 duties 
wine and ſpirits would make a 
1 Hah 40,000 l, and that of 
nſequence the increaſe which was 
us confidently aſſu med muſt pro- 
ce 8 before it could 
me up to the miniſters idea. The 
„ol. ſtated as due from the 


it India company, would cer- 


nly by no other miniſter have 
u carried to the revenue of the 
ar, and, inſtend of an aid to that 
ount, was entitled to no better 
elcription, than that of a lawſuit 
h a good title; With regard to 
army ſayings, and caſual ſums 
ich might ariſe from the balance 
accountants, or from the more 
eefsful collection of the taxes 
e ought not to be reckoned. up. 
if we conſidered, that there 
re ptoviſions ſooner: or later to 
made on account of the oy! 
ily, the loyalifts and other ſer · 
es, which muſt demand ſu 
larger than the produce in queſ- 
Upon the whole of the ways 
means there was a real defi? 
7, and, however it might bs 
ed over, a day would arrive, 
n the miniſter wauld wiſh. that 
nad ventured to come boldly 
dard with ſome deciſive meas 
applieable to the real tituation 
be country, 1 al} 
r. Dundas undertook to ex- 
in the nature of the demand of 
009 I, from the Eaſt India com- 
7. By a clauſe of che Eaſt In- 
bil of 4784 the company was 
Py 20, Sol, for the bk. 
of every Britiſh regiment 
ing in India; che payment 
de made in the time of fer- 


* 
T% 


ng new taxes. The 


attending to uy 
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vice and in the country of India 
'This ſum: the company had been 
unable to diſcharge in due courſe, 
and thence the debt bad ariſen. 
Nor was this the whole of the 
debt. A ſum of $00,002}. was 
due fr the army, and a ſum nearly 
equal for victualliag and other ar- 
ticles, It was therefore only a 
{mall part of our claim, of which 
the government demanded the im- 
mediate” payment. In the Courſe 
of the debate Mr. Grenville aeeuſed 
the ſecret committee for preparing 
charges againſt My. Haltings, of 
taking advantage- of the power' of 
calling for papers, and bringing 
forward a partial repreſentation re» 
latively to the ſtate of affairs iu In- 
dia, which was by no means cony 
nected with the immediate object of 
their appgiatment. Mr. Burke re- 
pelled this accuſation. He obſerve 
ed, that ſo far was Mr. Sheridan 
from being liable to ſuch a charge, 
that the ſecret committee had not 
been aſſiſted by him more than 
once, and then only for half a 
hour, With regard to himfelf, 
who was the perſon perkaps moſt 
afiduouſly intent on the ſubje& of 
the committee, he was profoundly” 
ignorant concerning the. ſtate of 
affairs in India, and ſo: wholly oc- 
eupied with bis immediate ny 
that he had not once thought of 
ſecondary confi» 
The ſpeakers in de- 


derations. 


ſence of the n 
u 


haven, lord ; 

Steele; and thoſe by whom i ar 
ticles were diſputed were Mr. Bay 
ring, Mr, Fox and ſu Grey Coop- 
ere, . "yy 14 2 r 
On the ſeventh of May Mr. 
Dundas opened to the houſe, as he 
had done upon ſome former oc 
fions, what he ſlyled the budget o 
India. He obſerved, that it had 


Mulgrare and — 


always been his opinion, that the 


1 3 affairy 
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affairs of chat country ſhould be bliſhment, and be able-immedi 


1d 
public, as he conceived it to be to bring to account” the govem nd 
highly unbecoming, that any part by whom it was made. [he ot 
of the empire ſhould be in the re- tronage of the Eaſt ought to a 
—_ a revenue of five millions, watched with a jealous eve, af de 
ud maintain an army of ſeventy unleſs patliament exerted itſel Het. 
or eighty thoufand men, without that purpoſe, they would ut Mot. 
its being known to the houſe of juſtice to their conſtituents, in, 
commons, how that revenue was Dundas concluded with mou e c 
diſburſed, and why ſuch an eſta- propoſitions reſpecting the (ta Fs 5! 
bliſhment was : ſupported, Mr. the revenues of our Indian eiten 
Dundas ſtated the debt in India at tory in the form of reſolutions, for 
its higheſl poſſible amount, as nine Mr. Francis ridiculed the (pep cc 
millions ſterling ; and he aſſerted, of conſulation, which had been Kin, 
that the revenues of the laſt year geſted to he huuſe by Mr. D emp! 
_ afforded-a ſurplus of 1,800,c001; das. One part of that conſchu ed a 
and that the / a of the current was, that the company was ti prod 
year in Bengal alone would amount millions in debt in Bengal, v ie, 
to 2, 000, ooo l. At home the com- was taking it higher than it a, * 
pany had a ſurplus ſufhcient to pay ever been put by Mr. Fra en! 
the (preſent demand that was made He aſſerted, that there was no tion 
upon them by government, and the plus, but on the contrary « « ion. 
debts in this country would be paid fiderable exceis of expenditure, On t 
off = the year 1%, when he was be underivok to prove this H Vit 
decidedly of opinion that the debt the accounts before the bo nmor 
in India -ought to be brought by But, if there had been a fu tr: 
inveſtments to England. The ſur- to adopt the propoſition of tal coll 
lus at the loweſi eſtimation would a million annually out of Beni ſes, 
ſufficient for the purchaſe of the would be in the higheſt degree Huld k 
inveſtment to China, and ought to wiſe, conſidering the very fn evil 
be ſo employed. Mr. Dundas was antity of ſpecie in circulai widu 
fatisfied, that India was the laſt Beiter would it be to ſeize Bei tbe ta 
quarter, in which a prudent enemy aud daſh it at once into the e ot e 
would wiſn to attack us. They chan to attempt a proceeding bed ot 
would have to engage with a nu- ſurd and prepotierous. Mr. la 
merous army; and a large ſurplus, cis's obſervations occaſioned i ch, | 
which in caſe of hoſtilities might be altercation of a perſonal nature H colle 
withdrawn-from the purpoſe of the tween him and Mr, Gientmͤſg er . 
inveſtment, and immediately ap- Mr. Burke ck nowledged, that er. 
| plied to the ſervice of the war. had no reaſon to dread any en gg 
Our poſſeſſions in India were, pro- in India, unleſs they were nne 
- 'petly conſidered, the brighteſt jew- and ſupported hy an Europa e the 
| el in the Britiſh diadem, and de- Among other ſymptoms: of tit Cup. t 
ſerved a proportionable attention ſtate of that country, he ſpolt the p 
trom the public. The' preſent the increaſed circulation of eb, at 
"meaſure would be a (heck upon all in Bengal at a large diſcount, er pro 
future governments in that covn- aſked it it were true, that the d ere we 
try; and; by reports being made pany paid their officers with wor 
e = the houſe would br in- - which they refuſed to receive l I thee 
formed of every incicaſe of efta- in payment themtelves? Mr. B might 
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11d not admit that our provinces full value, He had, heard. it ob- 


govem ndia were more flouriſhing than jected, that there was ſomething in 
be M others ; though, if they had the principle of ſuch an eſtabſiſh- 

ht to n fo; it would not have been ment, repugnant to our conſtitu- 

eye, al xdertul, ſince they were. the tion, and, to the general ſyſtem of.* 


ſt and moſt fertile parts of the our revenue; but he could ſee no 


d not xv} while many ot the neigh- well founded reaſon. for ſuch an 
ots. ring diſtricts, Berat for inſtance, idea, | Such a principle indeed pre» 
worn covered with immenſe moun- vailed in ſome countries, where the 


s and uncultivated foreſts. But government was arbitrury and def+ 
it not be the boalt of the miniſ- potic ; but the oppreſſions, Which 


ne ſtate g 
ian ten 


tions, for India, that the Britiſh pro- there at ended it, were not to be 
the peu ees were more flouriſhing than attributed to the ſyſtem of farming 
| been ſ kingdom of Berar ; let it be his the revenues, but to the form of 


Mr. De 


umph to ſay, that the natives government. 'As the duty at pre- 
on ſolam 


d as happy, that the ſäl was ſent ſtood, there were certain pow- 


was ul productive, and the revenues as ers given for the collection of it; 
zal, wü die, under the Britiſh govern- and the powers he propoſed to give 
an it Mat, as under the native princes, to the A ipaxds were no greater, 
. Fran om we had ſyccee.led. Ihe re- thin thoſe which already exiſted in 
vas no (of "tions were carried without a di- the eſtabliſhed hands. The mea- 
ry en. ſure in contemplation was not an 
liture, On the tyenty-ſixth of April innovation; and to prove this Mr, 
this - bitt preſented to the houſe of Pitt referred to the turnpike duty, 
the bo rmons u bill, ſlating, that noto- which was uſually conducted by 
a fur ns friuds bad been committed in the mode of farm, and to the crots 
1 of takin colleftion of the tax on poſt ſts, which had for many years 
of Beg es, and providing that the tax be 


en leaſed out to the gonna 


degree ald be farmed, is a remedy to who firſt ſuggeſted them, Mr Pi 
vers (nd evil. He obſerved, that every added, that there was no reaſon to 
circulat dual, who by law was liable apprehend, that the'popoſal, might 
c Bend de tax, did in fact p yit; and be extended farther, and other 
the o of courſe a very great ſum was branches of the revenue ſubjected 
ding 6 ed on the public, though tbere to a ſimilar regulation, as chere was 
Mr. fu large proportion of that ſum, ſomething in this tax, which reg- 
zoned | ch, from the colluſion between dered it peculiarly proper to be put 
| nature e collectors and the inn keepers, under that ſyſtem, aud which hard- 
Great ver found its way into the ex- ly exiſte.] in any other caſ. 
d, tha ger. To the remedy he had Mr. Marſham affirmed, that he 
any ent ſuggeſt there could in point of did not imagine that he bad at 
were nde be no poſſible objection, time diſcharged his duty more 
rope the ſereral diſtricts were to be perly, than in vbjecting to a mode 
s of tht t up to public auction, and that of collecting the public revenue, ſo 
he ſpot the preſent amount received in repugnant to the principles and 
\n_ of b, at che higheſt rate it had practice of the conſtitution. He 


ſcount, er produced; and, as doubtleſs took a view of the returns of the 


lat the e would be many candidates, tax for the laſt four quarters, and 
with pee would riſe one upon the other, remarked, that from t ence it ap- 
receive N | thes brougbt in nearly as mach, peared, that the tax was a growing 
Mr. % ht de expected to be their tax, lince the laſt quarter's pro- 
#0 F 4 _ duce 

hs 
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Tee eee the produce of the 
rene in the former year by 
the ſum of 9,0 ol, He aſked; had 
e, board .of revenue, in u hoſe 

* an ls. the management of the tax 
Wiz velled, preſentgd, any memo- 
al. to the trealurx, ſtating, that 
the prodace ot the tax was declin- 
and, that ſuch a regulation, as 

dhe bill enacted, appeared to them 
to be neceſſary. ? Mr. Marſham ad- 
mitted, that it did nat appear, that 
ie ſuffering the poſt horſe tax to 
be farmed would prove the ſource 
of much abuſe or oppreſſion; but 
it, Eftabliſted the mode of larming 
the public. revenue, and in future 
times might juſtify a wicked miniſ- 
ter in the groſſeſt violation of the 
Enn. All bad practices had 
been grounded upon precedents, 
oft of them introduced upon 
Paaußble .reaſuns, and where the 
round of objection was weak in 
almoſt every athes ip ſtance, but that 


. of the, propriety of guarding again 


the incroachmept of miſchie 
Nr. Baflard conceived, that ſome 
root, oucht to have been laid be- 
re, the bouſe, that the frauds 
Charged by the miniſter did actually 
exiſt, be re ſuch a bill as the pre- 
Dent h; been NAA and that 
ak authentic. return ſhould have 
525 by, the various innkeepersgin 
· F kingdumy with A computat n 
of,.the number of miles they might 
be e e travel. Mr, Pit 
bad laid, that the pub lic paid the 
N wdivigually, but, When paid, 
1 did not, find. its Way into the ex- 
hequer, If the fact were fo, it 
onſy proved, that the board, to 
whoſe, manageingut the collection 
oi che t „ was, intruſted, was not 
ſuſpcient alert, and that they 
ought to Aae means, for e 
a.peglect, which lay, wholly wi 
themlelves. He obtcryed upon the 


Yen ads. of the number ot horſes 


late increaſe of the tax, and a In 
whether on that account it uuf a, 
not be better to poſlpone the u iſten 
ſure, and to. ſuffer the-public, ntcad 
ther than the farmer, to bend a k 
by the progreſs of that ihr ence 
Ly aclaufe in the bill he ſaw, M oug! 


theſe, contractors were not to g 
deprived of their votes. This n 
the tree, . whoſe fruit the mink 
deſired to pluck ; but he hopedi 
houſe would blaſt that fruit in 
bud. Mr. Baſtard added, that, i 
adopting this meaſure, the exe 
tive government was giving up! 
reſponſibility, and that, which v 
the laſt thing they ſhould part wi 
the power of redreſs.  Provid 
the ſubject were aggrieved, and ea 
p'ained to that houſe, what wa 
anſiver they would . be. obliged 
return? hey muſt ſay we be 
tied our hands; we have gin 
away for three years the power 
watching for your welfare; ve e bill 
do nothing till the contract ia 
pired. Still tarther, the quali 
tions of the contractors made a 
art of the bill. No matter herman 
bad their characters, provided il 
gave ſufficient bail. He recollech 
an oriental obſervation, which cu. Mr. 
bome to this point. It was col 
plained, that the character of iam 
of the Indian contractors was , fr 
torioully infamous; and u hat in Han 
the anſwer? Why the leſs hun a 
was the collector, the fiiter he ie diyi 
for bis office; and wha knew, 8 
that Gunga Govind Sing mi dueſtic 
hereafter farm the impoſls of ee, ay: 
limmen? 401¹05 
Mr. Fox was determined to in th 


pole the bill, on the ground of . frſt 
being certain, if carried, very ers ag 
fiderably to increaſe the inffuen dle of 
of the crown. The number of ly lord « 


collectors muſt be confiderably t; and 
larged, and the appointment 0, lord 
many new officers would gie , 

. — cm 
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wn additional influence, Eyery 
a, who had lived through the 
tence of a War, kuew, what a 
ntcaftor was; and did not every 
u Know, how improper. the in- 
that was circulated 
ough them! The farmers of the 
enue would be contractors under 
Shametul was the 
a of there being a middle man 
tween. the ſubject who paid 
tax, and the exchequer that 
cived it, a man, created for the 
pole of growing rich out of the 
treſſes, and at the ex pence of the 
blic. The precedent was in the 
pheit degree alarming, and re- 
ired to be warmly reliſted in the 
det. Mr. Jolliſfe remarked, that 
produce of the pol 
reaſed annually, and for the laſt 
ir had amounted to 114,000 I; 
hat 456,000 l. had been expend- 
in that mode of travelling only. 
poſed by Mr. She- 
bn, Mr. Wandbam, lord Mait- 
d, Mr, Wilbraham, fir Gregory 
ve Turner, Mr, Sloper, Mr, 
erman Townſend,” and M 
npſier. Its principle was vin- 
ated by Mr. Grenville, Mr. Ar- 
„Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Drake, 
Rolle, Mr. Addington, fir 
liam Moleſworth, fir Richard 
|, fir James Johnſtone, fir Ben- 
in Hamet, fir John Miller, Mr. 


the ſecond read - 
ayes 162, noes 95; and upon 
queſtion for going into a com- 
tee, ayes 147, noes 100. The 
ciple of the bill was alſo de- 
din the houſe of lords on the 
ty · fir ſt of May, 
lers againſt the meaſure were 
duke of Norfolk, lord Portchef- 
lord Carliſle and lord Stor- 
t; and its defenders lord Hope- 
lord Townſhend and 


le divided upon 


uſual 2 a 8 17. 
As it is one of the principal ob- 
jects of ſuch @ narrative as ours, to 
record thoſe features ' avid echarac-" 
teriſlic eiteumſances, whieh diſtim- 
gwich one yeat and one ſeffion of 
liament ſrom "another, it would 
improper that we ſhould omit to 
obſerve, that the ſeffion of which 
we are treating had the honour to 
bring forward to — notiee tw] - 
young men, Mr. Charles Grey and 
Mr. William Lambton, of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed abilities and the moſt 
promiling genius. The ſentimen 
or Mr. Giey upon the comme 
treaty we have already recorded 
and we ſhall have oceaſion to be- 
ſow upon him a farther notice 1 
the courte of the preſent volume. 
Mr. Lambton was among the op- 
poſers of the bill for farming the 
revenue of the poſt-horſe tax. But 
the ſubject, upon which he had firſt 
offered himſelf to the attention of 
the houſe of commons, and upon 
which he ſpoke with greater com- 
paſs and ſtrength, was the motion 
of Mr. Fox on the twenty-fourth 
of April, for the repeal of the tix 
upon retail ſhops. * 
Upon this occaſion Mr. Fox 
ſtated, among other arguments, un 
account of the proportions in which 
the op tax was aſſeſſed. The whole 
revenue produced was  $9,0001'; 
17,0001, of which were pait 
the city of Wettmiaſter, 12, ooo l. 
by the city of- London, and 12, cool. 
by the adjacent villages; ſuch #8 
Mary bone, High Holborn, and 
Wapping ; and he aſked, whet 
forty-three ſhares for the metropy- 
lis out of fifty-nine, were not ib 
monſtrous 'a diſproportion, that 
every man who heard it muſt be 
fartled, and feel a conviction, that 
the tax was mult partial 'agd unjuſt 
. e. in 


90 


in ite operation? Mr. Lambton, 
who followed Mr. Fox, covfeſicd 
bis inability to reſiſt the alluting 
opportunity of opening his lips for 
the firſt time within thoſe walls, 
with a remonſſrance againſt a par- 
tial, oppreſſive aud unjuſt meaſure; 
for ſuch was the tax in queſſion. 
The reaſonings of Mr. Fox appear- 
ed to him pertectly clear and de- 
monſtrauve and the petitians or 
the inſttachions of the thopkeepers 
ot London and Weſtminſter, who 
paid in a manner the whole of the 
tax, were, independently of all the 
aid of rhetoric, irreſiſtible. But be 
did not wonder, that ſuch argu- 
ments were treated w th levity by 
Mr. Pitt, who had comm: nced. his 
career with the utmoſt difregard 
and contempt for the majority of 
the repreſentatives of Great Bri- 
tain. If, in theſe times of general 
tranquillity and peace, the people 
muſt labour under taxes, partial, 
unjuſt, and opprefive, how dilmal 
mult be the proipe& they would fi- 
gure to themſelves in the cuſe of a 
future war? He would repeat it: 
in the. caſe ot a future war ? for he 
was not infected with the new fa- 
ſhioned Gallomanta, which fo 
Nrongly pe ſſeſſed the ruling party 
in this country. He could not be 
o ſapguine, as to imagint the age 
ot innocence to be reitored, or to 
regard a long and uninterrupted ſe- 
ries of peaceful years, as one of the 
many golden advantages to be de- 
rived from our new commercial 
connection. It then he were to 
calculate upon the chance of future 
holtilides, he ſhould for himſelt ex- 
p- ct, to ſee his majeſty's chancellor 
of the exchequer aſſuming and ex- 
erciſing the tyrannical power of a 
late governor- general of Bengal, 
and Great Britain exhibiting a ſcene 
ot Oriental ex tortion and periec u- 
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There was alſo a clauſe in the 


tion. Mr. Lambton  eoncluds 
with intreating the miniſter, van 
remain thus 'obilinately wedded g 
his own opinions; but to vive thy 
one initance of cyndeſcention. Sug 
an act would only be ſtooping, if 
could be called ſtoopipg, to riſe th 
higher; and he might be aſſure, 
that, by adopting it, far from fi 
teiting any reputation, be von 
conſiderably add to his charity 
and popularity. The houſe diva 
upon Mr. Fox's motion, ayes 14 
noes 153. OIL 

On the ſeventh of May Mr. N 
moved a reiolution in the commit 
of ways and means, for impoli 
the additional duty, which heh 
formerly ſuggeited to the hou 
up m the licences of the retailers] 
ſpirituous liquors, The rates! 
propoſed were from two pounds x 


loitt 
ara 
| of 


annum to five pounds four ſhillohe the 
in proportion to the different age 
of the houſes. The produce ee ot 


this additional tax he eltimatl iy had 
80,000 J. ; n, an 

A bill was introduced by a. 1 
niſtration, ſo early as che ſecoil Wu e, 1 
Februiry, for amending and rt 


art 
dering more effectual the laws| The ( 
ſuppreiſing unlawful-lotterics ; ated u 
the object of the bill was (tate! WW lords, 
Mr. Role, toy ke the removal ot $ Op3\C 
ju. iſdietion at preſent lodged in tif, 


juſtices of the peace, and the" 
ing it in the judges of the cours 
Weſtminſter. © The reaſon of f 
change, he ſtated, to be the gent 
evaſion or the penalties, u bich 
now practiſed. | he proceſs gt 
rally iflued,” directed the good 
the offender to be diſtrained i 
his premiſes,” and the offender 
nothing to do, but to remove 
Weſtmnter into the city, or 
the city into Weſtminlier, in © 
to defy the power of the mail 


Hope 
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eonclud „nich the inſurance of whole that nobleman from of 
er, nun ers was permitted to their im- ſome of the firſt, and moſt of the 
weddel date proprictors, while all other greateſt characters in Europe. Lord 
Sire as of infurance upon lotteriecs Thurlow' remarked, that à 'plain 
ion. Sue forbidden. This clauſe was ſtate ot the queſtion would ſhow, 
ping, Uwi oppoſed by Mr. alderman that the provifion was built upon 
to rite te wnham, Mr. alderman Townf- the primary notions of juſlice. It 
de av i. Mr. Denipiter, Mr. Francis, was timply; whether a-perfon, who 
from p Grey Cooper, and Mr. Fox. bad embarked a part of his fortune 
he v0 the latter it was remarked, that, in any particular contingence, was 
Charade it was the profeſſed object of to be admitted to the liberty of iu- 


ife dividd 
ayes 1h that which no other act of par- from ſuch a ſituation. 
y Mr. N 
commim 
im pos 
ch heh 
he hbouk 
retailers! 
> rates ! 


bound of ſuſpicion, In the mean which they had been treated at dif- 
r ſhillag the public would reap no ad- ferent periods; and obſerved, that 
erent cage from the conſequent in- the tranſaction of inſurance had not 
Produce iſe of the price of tickets, fince been declared illegal till che year 


(tinated 
4 by ad 


e ſecoadt 
g and re 
ae laws" 
teries; | 
is tated 
oval off 
dged in 
d the? 
ge cours 
ſon of f 
the ge 
which 
-ocels ge 
je £000 
rained Vf 
fender 
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xr, m 
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in the! 


rl 


diſters, ſaid, that he was ac- in the utmoſt extent. 


. ur 


bill xo diſcourage gaming, it ſuring it againſt the hazards'arifin 

He coul 

ment had ever done, and by le- not conceive any reaſon, why a to- 
laing one ſpecies of infurance, leration or a legal authority ſhould 
ned a door to a thouſand eva- be given to one ſet of individuals 
3. He muſt alſo obſerve, that in certain inſtances of contingency, 
ping ſuch a bill as the pre- and refuſed to others in fimilar in- 
t, juſt upon the eve of drawing ftances. He entered into the hiſ- 
loitery, had a very unſeemly tory of lotteries, remarking upon 
rarance, and gave riſe to a good the different degrees of caprice with 


y had long ago made their bar= 782. Lord Loughborough re- 
In, and received all they could plied to lord Thurlow. He con- 
n. The houie divided upon the tended, that there was no reſem- 
ve, ayes, in favour of its mak- þlance between the inſurance of 
part of the bill, 126, noes 97. merchandize and that which was 
The ſame kind of debate was e- authorized by the preſent bill. fn 
ated upon this bill in the houſe the former every - precaution was 
lords, when the conteſted clauſe exerted by the law, that the inſurer 
; r by lord Derby and lord ſhould be paid in exact proporũion 

e, and defended by the earl to the loſs he had tuſtained. - But 
Hopetoun. Lord N. in re · was there any proviſion iu the pre- 
to the imputation of a colluſion, ſent bill for that purpoſe? On the 
ich had been infinuated againſt contrary, gaming was legalized 
Every per- 
ainted with no gamblers, and fon holding a ticket might open a 
aked his God that he never aſ- policy upon it, and by jnſuring-it 
lated with that deſcription of over and over again, might derire 
n, let their rank or ſituation in the moſt multiplied and diſpropor- 
be ever ſo high. Lord Stor- tioned advantages. The debate con- 
ut congratulated lord Sydney cluded with an amendment moved 
a the virtuous circle of his ac- by lord -{ hurlow, that every inſur- 
untance, but obſerved that it ed ticket ſhould be depoſited in ſome 
be very confined, if it ex- place, to be appointed by the com- 
ded every man who made a beit mitfioners of the lottery for that 
dre ten pounds; and exempted purpoſe, The bill was returned 
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to the eoimmibns ; and; being rejected 
in conformity to the uſage of. that 
Houſe,” Which did not admit the 
the lords to make amendments in a 
money bill, was again introduced 

22 new bill, and pafled into a 

e Rok 
The ſudject of the alteration of 
he mutinv bill, which had been 
Made in the preceding year in or- 
Her to include ofticers by hre vet ip 
the operation of military law, was 
re vived as a topic of debate in the 
pefent year, unck received an ample 
diſcuſſion in bpth houfes, It was 
now" acknewleged, that officers on 
half pay were not intended to be 
included, the contrary of which 
wis repfeſented by oppoſition as 
veſult ing from the 1trift conſſruction 


of the olauſe; and m was argued, 


thut there was no juſt ground of 
& ſtinction berween them and brevet 
officers.” The clauſe was gppoſed 
in che heuſe of commons by colonel 
Fitz ehrriek, fir James Erkine, 
My. Jolliffe, Mr. Francis and Mr, 
Fox; and was defended by fir 
Chartes Gould, fir George Yonge, 
anck fir George Howard. Upon 
u diviſion che yumbers appeared, 


ayes 2% nbes 25. | 


It Was argued by lord Thurlow 
in the houſe of lords, that the 
elauſe did not in reality amount to 
an ateration of the mutiny bill. 
PE to the opinion, lavel 

veted by the judges in the cate 
of Feneral- Roſs, martial law had 
deen under ſtood to extend to officers 
holding commiſſion- — brevet. 
The bt therefore did nothing 
mot chan declare that expreſsly 
to de iu, ' Which had been under- 
Rotid to de the law before, Lord 
Lowghborough '' controverted ibis 
pofitret; In the caſe of general 
R686 nd man could have ſhown a 
fironeert wiſh to hate his conduct 
in eh gated,” and who had flarted 


gt 


Fd 


to Spain a tract of land, at leaf 


e. 

ed b 
my, 
ſed, t 
treat 
p to 


the diſſieulty ? Not general Ig 
not any member of the long n 
hut the members of the court a 
tial themtelces. Their kno 
of the cuſſoms and uſage of th 
own proſeſſion ſuggeſted the 
culty, and upon that the quef 
had come belore the judges, 
one of them, he had delivered! 
opinion, the unanimous opinion 
all; and, after he had delivers 
he had heard from au infinite ny 
ber of '6flicers, - that they floal 
have been excecdingly furpiif 
had the decrfion been other thay 
was. The clauſe was oppoſed | 
lord Stormont, lord Portche!::, 
lord Rawdon; and vindicarc | 
lord Sydney, lord Hawkeſbury, 
the. duke of Richmond. It 
carried without a diviſion, 

On the twenty+fixth of Ian 
lord Rawdon called the ttent 
of the houſe of lords to the 0 
vent on with Spain of the fixtcent 
of july 1786, and moved, as at 
ſolution, that it did not mectt 
favourable opinion of that hou 
The article, upon which he a 
madverted, was that, by which! 
Britiſh poſſeſſions upon the Moſqu 
ſhore were ſurrendered, in exchaiy 
tor a ſmall tract of land upon ti 
bay of Honduras. He aflerted, f 
we certuinly could have mad: 
better bargain; than to have c 


adop! 
ntic 1\ 
antipi 
hn) ule 
lhe n 
ly to 
the w 
larly ; 
the c 
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ly be 4 
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be ack} 


large as the whole kingdom of Pat 
tugal, which yielded us cotton, ! 
digo, | and ſugar, in @ 
change * for 4 liberty to cut lo 
wood, and a ſcanty ſettlement 
twelve miles in extent. Indecd 
was not only injurious and degm 
ing to the nation, but it was 484 
of ingratitude to the Pritifl ſub 


there, to whom we had long af 
ed-protegtian, und from hom! np, 
had received in 1eturn every nn that 


of refer and affitauce th) e, 
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e. Theſe inhabitants were deli- 
ed up to their old implacable 
my, who had, it was true, pro- 
ed, that he would not puniſh or 
Itreat them for their paſt friend- 
p to Great Biitainz a wretched 
urn of gratitude on our part, to 
xople, that we were bound to 
port by every tie of honour, 
| every principle of juſtice, He 
ed, that miniſters would have 
ibited a much ſounder policy, if 
bey had ſent our tranſported 
ricts to the Moſquito ſhore, than 
adopting the brilliant and ro- 
nie ſcheme of ſending them to 


antipodes, where they could be 


[he marquis of Carmarthen in 
ly to lord . Rawdon obſerved, 
the was the miniſter moſt 
arly and perſonally reſponſible 
the convention, nor would he 
nk from any blame that could 
ly be imputed to it. 
he could eafily exhibit a ſtrong 
ſufficient ground of juſtification, 
de difcretion, due from men in 
h executive offices, did not teach 
, rather to riſk their own cha- 
et, and to be contented with a 
to reſort, to a diſcloſure of facts, 
h it was neceſſary to the na- 
il ſaſety, and to the continu» 
of the public tranquillity 
t concealed, Lord 
| not agree, that it 
night to contend in that houſe 
the value of the trade carried 
rough the Moſquito ſhore, if 
tre really, what he feared it 
be acknowledged to be, nothing 
than a ſmuggling trade upon 
paniards and their ſettlements, 
e was alſo ſo. much to be ſaid 
the diſcretion, which mmuſters 
to exerciſe in relation 

60 ne parts of their conduct, that, 
e at was ſeriouſly pleaded, 
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9 
he thought credit ought to be given 
them for the having had other, and 
much ſtronger reaſoas for hat they 
had dune, than appeared upon the 
face of the tranſaction. Hut there 
was a part of the convention, that 
by which the inhabitants were de+ 
ſerted, and ſurrendered” without 
their conſent into the hands of their 
enemy, which he conceived to be 
a juſt ground of cenſure. There 
could be no ſecret reaſon for ſuch 
a mortitzing ſacrifice of the ſpirit 
of this co ntry, and on that ground 
he ſhould vote for the motion. 
Lord Thurlow had expected more 
accuracy of deſcription in point of 
geographical chafacter, in a debe 
of this nature“ The Moſquiza 
ſhore had been talked of as à tract 
of coyntry, extending between four 
and five hundred miles; without 
the leaſt mention of the fwamps 
and moraſles with which it was i» 
terſperſed. Wrh regard to ſettles 
ment, it bad poſlefied neither a re- 
gular government, a formal coun. 
cil, nor eltabliſhed laws, A de- 
tachment of ſoldiers bad been land- 
ed from the iſland of Jamaica, who 
erected fortifications, which were 
. afterwards by order of the govern. 
ment at home, given up and aban- 
doned. He inflanced the tranſac- 
tions upon the ſubject in the peace 
of Paris of 1763, when governor. 
Littleton preſided at Jamaica, and 
obſerved that we had given a frei 
proof in 11777 of our having re- 
nounved all claim upon the country, 
when lord George Germaine ſeas 
out Mr. Lawrie to the Moſquita 
ſhore, to ſee, that the ſtipulations... 
with, Spain were fully garried into 
execution. Lord Tharlow con- 
cluded, that the Moſquitos wers 
not our. allies, or 2 people, whom 
we were bound by, treaty to pro- 
tect ; and that the number of Rri- 
uſh ſabhyech, according to the lak 
reporty 
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report, had amounted only to a 
hundred and twenty men, and fix- 
teen women. The motion was far- 
ther ſupported by lord Stormont, 
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and oppoſed by the duke of Ry 
mond ; and the houſe having 
vided, the numbers appeared, 
tents 17, not contents 33. 


( po 


— To 


* CHAPTER vi. 


1 Scottiſh Perrage. India Affairs. Motion for a} 
pral of the Teſt. Inſolvent Bill, Eflahliſkment of the Prince of . 


Inguiry into the Pas- Office. 


| AVING related in the two 
| preceding chapters thuſe 
trunſactions of the preſent ſeſſion, 
which originated in the meaſures 
of government, that which remains 
for us is a view of thoſe queſtions 
of policy, whether ſucceſsful or 
otherwiſe, which were 1 un- 


der the conſideration of parliament 


by perſons not connected with, or 
forming a part of adminittration. 
» The ropics, which fall under this 
deſcription, are both numerous and 
important, which is partly to be 
aſcribed to the uncommon ability, 
affiduity and fpirit of thoſe perſons, 
who took a lead in the preſent op- 
poſition. 
On the thirteenth of February 
2 queſtion was ſubmitted to the con- 
fideration of the houſe of lords by 
viſcountStormont, originating in the 
creation of peers during the preced - 
ing ſummer, when the earl of Aber- 
corn and the duke of Queenſberry, 
peers of the kingdom of Scotland, 
Rad been called to the dignity of 
the Engliſh peerage, by the titles 
of viſcount Hamilton and baron 
Douglas, notwithilanding which 
they continued to ſit as repreſent«- 
tives of the pecrage of Scotland. 
Lord Stormont laid it down as an 
iucontrovettible poſition, that the 
9 | 


— 


thort 
n, u 
ctunt 
tits u 
„ an 


— 


Lord 
the 4 
Eng! 
6, a 
right of repreſentation had H 24!) 
given to the Scottiſi peers, en 8 
conſideration for the loſs of ue Þ: 
Teditary ſeat in parliament. Den 
who no longer ſuffered the \* ſul 
could therefore no longer be unh 
tled to a ſhare in the compenſui ee, 
He read a reſolution of the ce, 
of lords voted in January 170 Wi 24 
which it was declared, thn 3 
eer of Sco land, fitting in the ben 
'ament of Great Britain by m Aland 
of a patent paſſed fince the uf 
had no right to vote in the ent 
tion of the ſixteen peers of 2 e of tl 
land.“ he two noblemen In the 
uellion confefſedly ſtood ih «iſh 
ituation to which the reſol red to 
applied; and he who had uren 
right to vote, a fortiora, coc n an 
be elected. Lord Stormont e rluade 
tiated upon this determini d libe 
which, he ſaid; was as ſolemt ad gov 
deliberate, as any which ſtood we nc 
the records of parliament. If La 
ed at a time, when all that te rd 
ts the union was freth in the WR" *Ppe: 


mory of every man, and whe! 
true meaning and intention off 
erent treaty was generally kno 
t paſſed in che preſence of 
who had been commiffioneg 
both ſides, actors in that 
ſeene; and the journals ſhevc! 
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of ee was not a ſingle proteſt. It 
zaving f been con ſlantly acted upon, 


ared, queſtioned; and unſhaken, for- 


YU r{core years. Such a precedent 
| ail che weight and authority, 
t eould belong to any precedent; 
d powerful indeed would be its 
thority upon the mind of every 
n, who knew the miſchiefs of 
ctuntion, and the numberleſs be- 
fits which aroſe trom certainty of 
„ and uniformity of deciſion. 

Lord Stormont examined the caſe. 
the duke of Arhol upon whom 
Enghth honour had devolved in 
6, and who had continued ro fit 


x for al 


C of Wa 


. 
* 


had ly parliament as duke of Athol and 
peers, 6 ron Strange. He obſerved, that 
of ul dre bad never been auy deciuon, 
ut. Inneren the ſmallett diſcuſſion upon 


e ſubject. It probably was 


d the ik 


er be u eught a thing of little conſe- 
mpenſi ence, .as there was very little 
f the bone, that a fimilar caſe, that of 
y 1700 i old Engliſh honour devolving 
ten a Scottiſh prer, ſhould ever 
in the open again. The peerage of 
n by m rrland was then ſmarting under 


e wound, which the raſh and 


the wh” 
1 the Meent hand of party gave in the 
irs of ot the duke of Brandon in 171 1, 
\blemen Rr” the cale was cifterent now; rhe 
ood in ottiſh Tg had lately been rei- 
e reſolol pred to their rights, and the royal 
had our might flow as freely in that, 
\ cool WF in any other channel. He was 
*mont Mcrluaded, that the ſame fairne(s 


4 liberality of ſentiment, which 


terminit 
-Colemi Wi 8 upon that occahon, 
ch fool 9919 now with equal force plead 
ot, E vfice of the cuuſe. | 


Lord Stormont concluded with 


re 
lr n appeal to the honour and the 
1d whet elngs of the houſe. He hoped 
\tion of ey would keep in conſtant remem- 
ally nee, that, before an event ſo be- 
ce of M kcial as the union could take 
\onen ce, the peers of Scotland had 
chat eat difficulties to conquer, For 
s ſhevel WP © tainmsat of that dclirable end 
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they had made as large a facrifice, 
ay ever was made by men. Had 
they retained their hereditary ſeat 
in parliament at the expence of halt. 
their property, they had made 2 
happy and a noble exchange. No 
man deſerved an hereditary ſeat in 
the great councit of a free nation, 
who did not conſider it as the firit 
of all rightz, the moſt valuable of all 
poſſeſſions. That right, that ĩneſ- 
timable paſſeſſion, — reaſons of 
public utility their anceſtors. had 
been contented to forego. They 
did that, which bad ever. been 
counted a mark of exalted virtue. 
They choſe rather to be little in a 
great ftatc, than great in a tmall 
one. Deciding on the rights of 
the deſcendants of men fo circum- 
ſtanced, the houſe would be diſ- 
poſed. rather to extend, than to di- 
minith them. But they aſked no 
extenſion; all they deſired was, 
that the houſe would not, in con- 
tradiction to the clear and obviuus 
meaning of the agreement, abridge 


their rights, and curtail the ſlender . 


compeuſation allorted them, for the 
greateſt loſs that men Who had any 


dignity could ſuſtain, Lord *tor- _ 


mont then moved, thut the Carl 
of Abercorn and the duke of 


Qvueenſberry, « ho had been choſen 


ot the number of the ſixteen peers, 
having been created peers of Great 
Britain, thereby ceaſed to fit in 
that houſe as repreſentatives of the 
peerage of Scotland.“ | 
The biſhop of Landaff declared, 
that, hid the queſtion appeared to 
him to have been of nice legal diſ- 
cuthon, he would: not have pre- 
ſumed to trouble the houſe with 
any ſentiments of his upon the ſub- 
jet ; but he was ſatisfied, that a 
moderate portion of plain common 
_ ſenſe was equal to its 4 6 
ſion. The — had been pleaſed 
to beſto w) Engliſh. hongurs upon 


wo 


| 
| 
1 


— — — 
. 
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 lifications, 


to Scottiſh peers. This he con- 
ceived to be an infrattion of the 
treaty. of union; but then it was 
an infraction on the part of Eng- 


land, as the honou's were Eng- 


liſh, Scotland conſequently could 


not find fault, nor did be mean Yo 


complain. On the contrary he 
thought it extremely right, that 
the — ſhould call up to that 
houſe peers of Scotland, deſcended 
from old and honourable families, 
and who could add the luſtre of 
anceſjry to their other eminent qua- 
For, whatever might 
be ſaid of anceſtry, no man del- 
iſed it, but he who had none to 

value himſelf upon, and no man 
made it his pride, but he who had 
nothing better. Doctor Watſon en- 
tirely coincided with the arguments 
ef lord Stormont, and put an ex- 
treme caſe, in order to remove the 

ſibility of a doubt. . He aſked, 
if the queen, when the act of union 
was firit paſſed, had choſen to cre- 
ate the whole fixtcen peers Britiſh 
dukes, was there one man, who in 
that caſe would have denied, that 
the ſpirit of the act of union was 
viſibly ſuperſeded ? 

Lord Thurlow conjured the 
houſe to conſider, how much their 
honour and-their character depend- 
ed upon their preſent decition ; 
and called to their recollection the 
degree of rankneſs and 4 
to which the tribunal of the houſe 
of commons had arrived, reviouſly 
to the paſſing of Mr. Grenville's 
bill. In his opinion they were 


nat to liiten to arguments, e 


ed on the ſuppoled or real incon- 
wvenicnce, that would reſult to this 


or to that ſet of men, nor were 


they entitled to conſider, what the 
act of parliament ſhould have been, 
but what it was. They were 


bonad ta abide by the letter, and 
seligiaudly ia comply with its r- 


quiſitions. Lord Loughborowy 
maintained, that this ſtrict modes 
conſtruction was not to be apply 
but to penal datutes. In all oth 
caſes the ſpirit and the inrentioy 
the law were guides to the true jy 
terpretation, The motion of lod 


Stormont was farther oppoſed by 


lord Morton, and ſupported by ty 
earls of Hopetoun and Faucoy 
berg. Upon a diviſion the nu 
bers were, contents 5 2, not c 
tents 38. 
A . debate upon the ſub 
ject of the: Scottiſh peerage wa: 0 
caſioned by the election of the tu 
of Selkirk and lord Kinnaird tat- 
preſent the peerage of Scotland, i 
the room of the duke of Queenſbem 
and the earl of Abercorn. Upa 
this occaſion the dukes of Queenk 
berry and Gordon had given thei 
votes as peers of Scorland, which 
was Contrary to the tenour of tht 
reſolution of the houſe of lords d 
. 1709, The ſabject wa 

rought forward as a topic of di 
euſſion on the eighteenth of May 
by the earl of Hopetoun, by bon 
it was moved, that a copy of that 
reſolu:ton ſhould be trauſimitted to 
the lord regiſter of Scotland, 21 
rule for his future proceedings it 
caſcs of election. 

The motion was oppoſed by lon 
Thurlow. He exhorted the bout 
not to proceed precipitately and 


ſuddenly, to decide, a que ſſion d 


much greater imp tauce, than n 
firſt- fight it might appear to be 
A reſolution of either houſe of pa- 
liament, however unanimoully ca 
ried, did not conſtitute law. V 
thing was entitled to that deſcn 
tion, but what bad paſſed boch 
houſes in the exerciſe of theit leg 
ſlative functions, and received tl 
aſſent of the crown in the orm 4 
an act of parliament, The honk 
was now called upon in a” 
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le and 
deen r 
that 
e hea 


le of cc 


conte! 


nd doy 


rborow 
modes 
e app 
all othy 
ention 
true i 
1 of lod 
poſed by 
d by d 
Faucoy 
he nun 
not e 


the ſub 
e Was oe 
the eu 
rd tars 
tland, 1 


orm d 
ge bout 
their 1# 

ich 


| capacity, to redelirer a judg- 
t they had formerly given. 
re was no new caſe before 
i, and it was diametrically con- 
to the practice of every, even 
loweſt court of juſtice in the 
dom, to repeat a judgment, un- 
in conſequence of ſome cir- 
ſtauce that made it evidently 
ſary. Lord Thurlow called 
attention of the houſe to the 
ution of 171t, which had de- 


d two Scottiſh dukes, recently 


ted Britiſh peers, incapable of 
g in the houſe in their new 
acter« This reſolution was un- 
ttedly a great hardſlip, and had 
y. been aboliſhed : 2 how ? 
by a reſolution, but by an act 
rliament. In like manner, if, 
mature confideration, it 
d be thought right to make 
eſolution of 109 effectual, let 
done by due courſe of parlia- 
tary proceeding; but by no 
hs let the houſe, acting judi- 
y, decide a matter that involv- 
it the private rights of indi- 
als. In the preſent caſe the 
2 of Queenſberry was preſent, 
defired to be heard by coun- 
the duke of Gordon was actu- 
out of the kingdom, and to- 
uninformed of the tranſaction, 
Thurlow aſked, where was a 
ecent to be found for ſuch a 
deding as that which was now 
mmended ? If it were of fo 
le and warrantable a nature as 
deen repreſented, how happen- 
that it had never entered in- 
e head of any member of the 
ſe of commons, when an eles- 
conteſt was decided, to move 
nd down the ground of the de- 
a. to the returning officer? 
Thurlow had ſeen outlines 
bill for, the better regulating 
tletion of the peers of $cot- 


4 he eould wiſh that Tome 
7* 
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ſuch bill were brought forward, 
Wheneyer the queſtion, reſpecting 


the right of a Scottiſh * WO 
had been created a Britillt 

came to be ultimately decided, there 
were other important conſiderations. 


peer by 
patent, to vote in theſe elections, 


to be decided at the fame time., 


Suppoſe a Scottiſh peer to be made 
a biſhop,. did thet deprive kim of 
his right of voting? When a Scot- 
tiſu peer was advanced to the Eng- 
lih peerage, why ought bis ſons, 
to be deemed ineligible to fit in the, 
other houſe 2 Was the office of lord 
regiſter purely judicial, or purely 
miniſterial ? Theſe and a variety a 

other queſtions, intimately connect- 
ed with the reſolution, convinced 
him, that it was better to take up 
the ſubject gravely upon a compre- 


henſive ſcale, than to decide ypon, 


it in the deſultory and uncon- 
nected manner that was now pro- 
poſed, | 

Lord Kinnaird agreed with lard 
Thurlow, that a refoiution of that 
houſe would not conſtitute law, 
but he could not help. believing, 
that a ſolemn conſtruction, of the 
exiſling ſtatutes by the only court 


of judicature, before which the ſubs, . 


ject could be agitated, entitled him- 
aſſert that to be law, feſpecting 
which he might otherwiſe have en- 
tertained a doubt. Much praiſe 


was due to the accuracy, with. 


which the ſlatute of union had. 


been drawn; yet it was not very, 


extraordinary, that the firlt , elecy, 


tion in 1708 ſhould have given 
birth to a great variety of queſ- 


tions, reſpec og the conltruthon of 4 


that act, and the regullatipri of the 
86. . 


election. Accordin 
was preſented to the bouſe com- 
plaining of many irregulariries z 


etition 


and the lords, anxious to pteclüde 


the poſſibility of, future cayil, a- 


dopted a mode, wn moſt ſuited to 


their 


7 2 
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their. own dignity and the ſolem- 
nity of the proceeding, and the 
beſt 1 to effect the object 
they had in view. A ſtring of ab- 
ſtrat queſtions were ſtated, and, 
counſel having been heard upon 
them, the lords came to a ſolemn 
determination upon each, and then 
ordered a committee to decide up- 
on the votes in the late election, 
according to the application of thoſe 
reſolutions. The reſolution, which 
was now under diſcuſhon, was one 
of theſe, and the only one, 
which had been attempted tv be 
infringed in a feries of fourſcore 
years. | 
Viſcount Stormont owned, that 
he had been a little aſtoniſhed to 
have heard it ſaid, that there was 
no precedent for their tranſmit- 


ting their reſolutions to a returning, February by Mr, Dempſter, fn 


officer. So lately as the year 1762 
ſeveral perſons had attempred to 
vote at the election of the ſixteen 
pum whoſe pretenſions had not 

en authentically recognized; 
and the lords, having come to ſe- 
veral votes upon the ſubject, fol. 
lowed them with an order, that 


copies of all the preceding reſolu- 


tions ſhould be tranſmitted to the 
lord regiſter of Scotland. Earl 
Stanhope quoted the opinion of fir 
George Savile, to prove, that the 
right of voting for parliamentary 
repreſentation was a public right, 
veſted in the individual as a truſt, 
to be exerciſed by him for the be- 
nefit of the community, If, as 
that great man had obſerved, it had 
been a private right, the individual 
poſſeſſing it might publicly ſell it, 
Juſt as he might diſpoſe of any part 
of his private property, But the 
fact was otherwiſe, and he was 
forbidden to ſell it under penalty 
of a ſevere puniſhment, The earl 
of Denbigh remarked, that the 
whole queſtion had been much miſ- 
4 0 * 
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underſtood, The caſe did g 
ſtand upon a reſolution, but yy 
ſomething ſtronger. In co 


quence of the reſolution of 1: Je 
the lords had ordered the cle: WP" 
parliament at the bar of the hu g 
to eraſe the name of the mary ala 
of Lothian from the return of & of : 
Scottiſh pecrs, and to inſert tha and 
the maiquis of Annandale, of 1 

ner 3 


this act the reſolution was cn 
pletely made the law of parliane 
The motion of lord Hopetouu 
farther defended by the marquiz 
Carmarthen, and oppoſed by i 
earl of Morton, the duke of Ne 
mond, and lord Sydney. At lea 
the houſe divided, contents 51, 1 
contents 35. | 

A petition was preſented tot 
houſe of commons on the fit 


the Britiſh inhabitants of Fort f 
lam in Bengal, complaining of 
oppreſſive nature of Mr. Pitt's 

India bill of 1784, and prayi 
that certain clauſes of that | 
might be repealed, This wa & 
companied with a-petition from 
agents of thoſe inhabitants, delin 


to be heard by counſel in ſupp — pet 
ot that, petition. Their req N 


was taken into the conſideration 
the houſe of commons on the tus 
tieth of that month, when a den 
aroſe upon the queſtion, whe! 
a compliance with the deſire of 


re was 
ught of 


petitioners was conſiſtent with Row s 
orders and practices of parlumt 8 
The ſpeaker intimated his def * * 
that ſome precedent might be . 7 
duced, or, if that could not be 
done, urged the houſe to ad 3 * 
caution and deliberation, pte 255 17. 
ly to their eſtabliſhing a neu Dun a 
cedent. Mr. Burke and fre _ 
Erſkine undertook} to remote Bl he 
objectran, It was the indubits * 
right of Engliſhmen. to be be 3 
againſt au) act, that wight mal; ef 
2 ” - 


did u 
but un 


n cox 


diminution of their privileges, 
ould not therefore be con1iſtent 
juſtice, to refuſe to the pe- 


| „ eers the being heard by coun- 
F er againſt a bill, which had paſſed 
he hoy a law, previouſly to their know- 
Dog. of any ſuch law being in end- 
4's ay and againſt which the remote- 
1 mag of their fituation prevented an 
dle. ier appeal. The preſent was 
dns — 2 and therefore old pre- 


nrlzang Wents ſhould not be brought a- 


wo nt it. Precedents ſhould be fol- 
. ed as long as they were ſup- 
** 0 ted by reaſon; but technical 


es ſhould not be ſuffered to in- 
ere with the principles of eter- 
juſtice. 

ſr, Dundas remarked, that the 


At lengl 
its 51, 


jo by had been materiall altered 
ry i e the date of the petition, and 
2 8 it would therefore be proper 


wait a little longet, to learn the 
iments of thole, who had ſigu- 
it, upon that alteration, It 
an act, he averred, to which 
honeſt man could have an ob- 
jon. He had it from good au- 
rity, that many, who had fign- 
the petition, had done ſo with- 
the knowlege of its contents ; 
y had ligned it from intreaty or 
falſe repreſentation. But, in- 


ing off 
Pitt's 
d pra 
that | 
is was 1 
n from 
ts, deli 
in ſuppe 
eir requ 
de ration 


my endently of theſe confiderations, 
a * re was an objection, which he 
ahne „csbeof great importance; which 


„ that out of eight hundred per- 


t 5 $figning the petition, there were 
1 18" hundred ſoldiers with arms 
Fog their hands, If any body of 


bers in this country were to in- 
upon a redreſs of their com- 
nts, would 2 obtain a hear - 


11d not 
to act 


, 3 8 from the houſe of commons ? 
417 Dundas admitted the proprie- 
emer f Mr. Burke's diſtinction, and 
oy w ped the houſe would grant the 
MW MF oners the hearing they prayed 


wit would give him an oppor- 


pot "Wy of vigdicating che bills, 
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which he was happy to have had a 


ſhare in forming. At length coun- 
ſel were admitted on the part of the 
xetitioners ; but, Mr. Dempiter hav- 
ing thought proper to poſtpone his 
motion for leave to bring in a bill 
to explain and amend the India 
bills of 1784 and 1786, Mr. Pitt 
moved that the chairman ſhould 
leave the chair; and, the motion 
being carried, the committee for 
hearing the Bengal petitioners was 
of courſe diſſolved, 

On the nineteenth of March Mr, 
Dempſter brought forward his pro- 
miſed motion, He recapitulated 
the arguments, which-had formerly 
been employed, againſt the partial 
abolition of the trial by jury; and 
he mentioned-ſeveral other particu. 
lars, in which it would, in his opi- 
nion, be proper to alter the India 
bill of the preceding ſeſſion. He 
recommended the inſtitution of a 
ſupreme court of judicature at Ma- 
dras in imita'ion of that which had 
been eſtabliſhed at Calcutta. He 
obſerved, that, ever fince the re- 


cal of fir Elijah Impey, the whole 


weight of bulineſs of the ſupreme 
court had reſted upon a fingle 
judge; and he conceived that a 
regulation was highly neceſſary, 
providing that every vacancy, whe- 
ther temporary or permanent, 
ſhould be ſupplied without delay. 
He urged the total repeal of the 
clauſe, 'authorifing the governor 
general to impriſou any perſon ſuſ- 
pected of holding a correſpondence 
with the princes, rajas, and zemin- 
dars detrimental to the intereſts of 
the company. It was a maxim he 
lieved not to be controverted, that 

it was impoſſible for that govern- 
ment to be a. good one, in which 
the people were not allowed to have 
a ſhare; and he therefore wiſhed 
a legiſlative council and a hauſe of 
repreſentatives to be eſtabliſhed in 
G 2 India, 
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ſe the confilential ſervants of 


Jemphy | 

* company in India from the du- 
ic of official ſecrecy. In reply to 
1 lh imputation Mr, Dempſter and 


„Francis declared their knows- 
e, that the Engliſk in general 
that country conhdered them- 
es as reduced to the molt mor- 
ing filence, in conſequence of 


e bout 
illufrg 
ve corn 
f cont 


upon i ef - 
quettin notification in the Calcutta ga- 
d oth tee, The motion was farther 
ence HM ported by Mr. Burke, Mr, Slo- 


, fir James Erſkine and Mr. 
ſſey, and oppoſed by lord Mul- 
we and Mr. Baring. At length 
houſe diviged, ayes 20, noes 


| tot 
r1vate | 
had ba 
iſpatch 
rd of on 
had ma 
erely u 
dates 
ind 175 
the md 

; intend 


A ſubject, which made a con- 
erable figure in this ſeſſion of 
rliament, and which became a 
ic of very general diſcuſſion, 
$ a plan, formed by the dele- 
es ot the Proteſtant diflenters in 
ndon, for amending and in part 


the tral 
from ealing the laws, known by the 
the cu ellation of the corporation and 


acts. The mode they adopted 
not that of a direct application 
petition 3 but, having firſt pub- 
ed and diſperſed what they 
led, the Cate of the Proteſtant 


Duns 
x and N 
je idea 
larly cl 
| ſervant 


taken enters with Reference to the 
1 an odF'poration and Teſt Acts, they en- 
1nction Med a * member ot par- 
; ſerru ent, Mr. Beaufoy, to moye, 
14d the houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf 


0 a committee to conſider of 
le acts. The diſcuffion of the 


friends 


opinion OE" 

any ue took place on the twenty- 
regard bth of March, 

othce r. Beaufoy, who opened the 
here vu ect, propoſed in the firſt place 
event tue what were the exception. 
r hand e proviſions of the law, and in 
been be next place to deſcribe the pe- 


sin which thoſe laws were 


ained i Ve 

heir Kae, and the circumſtances with 

rs to ch they were attended. The 

ed the oration act declared, that no 

apt 10 "> ſhould be elected into any 
k 
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1 office, who ſhould not, 
withit.one year before his eleCtion, 
have taken the ſacrament accord- 
ing to the uſage of the church of 
England, The teſt act required of 
every perſon, accepting a civil 
office, or a commiſſion in the army 
or navy, to take the ſacrament 
within a limited time; and if, 
without thus qualifying himſelf, he 
continued to occupy any office, or 
hold any commiſſion, he not only 
incurred a large pecuniary penalty, 
but was diſabled from rhenceforth 
for ever, from bringing any action 
in courfe of law, Row proſecuting 
any ſuit in the courts of equity, 
from being the guardian of any 
child, or the executor of any de- 
ceaſed perſon, and from the re- 
ceiving any legacy. If then, faid 
Mr. Sky, the zeal of a diſ- 
ſenter for the ſervice of his couns+ 
try, ſhould have induced him to 
bear arms in her defence, and to 
hazard his life in her cauſe, what 
return did ſhe make to his patriot» 
iſm? She ſtripped him of every 
right, that was — to the man, or 
honourable to the citizen, If any 
diſſenter applied himſelf to the pro- 
feſſion of a merchant, what was the 
language in which he was addreſſed 
by theſe laws: „The town, in 
which you live, may have owed to 
ou much of its proſperity ; yet 
in the offices of that town, the ma- 
nagement of its revenues, and the 
care of its public concerys you 
ſhall have no participation. 

kingdom itſelf is largely your deb- 
tor; you have he, | her trade ; 
you | have added to her wealth; 
and in return for theſe benefac- 
tions ſhe excludes you from all 
offices and employments. Your 


integrity is unſuſpected; your con- 


duct is without blemiſh ; yet the 
reſt act has fixed upon you the 
fame ſtamp of diſhonour, the fame 

e | mark 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


mark of rejection and infamy, which 
is annexed by law to the odious 
and atrocious crime of perjury.” 
Of the ſpirit of the corporation 
act a ſufficient judgment would be 
made, if the houſe recollected, that 
a clauſe of this act had enabled the 
king, king Charles the Second, to 
diſplace ur remove, by commiſſion- 


ers of his appointment, all officers, 


and perions holding places, as they 
might deem it expedient, This 
clauſe of the bill was become obſo- 
lete ; but it ſufficiently marked the 
deſpotic and arbitrary ſpirit in 
which the bill had been formed. 
Such were the circumſtances, that 
marked the origin of the corpora- 
tion act in the year 1661, and in 
the following year had produced 
the celebrated act of uniformity, 
in conſequence of which two thou- 
ſand miniſters reſigned their liv- 
ings, and which narrowed, while 
it ſtrong] diſcrimin ted, the in- 
eloſure ow the eſtabliſhed church. 
The firſt effects of this diſcrimina- 
tion upon the members of the 
church were jealouſy, eager ſuſpi- 
cion and determined ill will. But, 
in proportion as expgrience afford- 
ed a ſurer.ground for deciding on 
the conduct and principles ot the 
diſſenters, in proportion as their 
peaceful fubwiſfion to laws of harſh- 
neſs and ſeverity diicloſed their at- 


tachment to the ſlate, and as they 


were ſeen to reject thote offers of 
liberal advantage, by which the 
court endeavoured to entice them 
to an alliance with the Catholics ; 
in that proportion the boſlile feel- 
ings of the members of the eſta- 
þlſhed church diminiſhed, and 
the houſe of commons in par- 
ticular. diſcovered towards them a 
—_— of benignity and kind- 
neſs. 


: Such was the ſtate. of aflairs 
in the year 1672, when the people 
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Secon 


obtain the moſt unwarrantable 


to ſteal the bill, and over-1c: 


were alarmed with the appre 
fon of a deſign to ſubvert the < 
bliſhed religion. The. prime n 
niſter, lord Clifford, and the lig 
brother were avowed Catholic 
an army ,under catholic officers 
camped, at the gates of Lond 
In theſe alarming circumſtances i 
firſt panic induced the legillt 
to paſs the law, that bore the tit 
of au AQ. for Preventing the 
gers which may happen from! 
piſh Recuſants, but which was bd 
ter khown by the name of the 
act. The miniller attempted 
prevail on the diſſenters to opf 
the bill, the provifions of whi 
were ſo worded as to extend 
them, The diſſenters admitted! 
force of the argument, but var 
their right to its benefit; and 
of the members of the city ot l. 
don, himſelf a diſſenter, declared 
their behalf, that, in a ume 
public danger, they wou d n 
pede the progreſs of a bill, uh 
was thought eſſential to the lai 
of the kingdom, but would trult 
the good faith, the juſlice anc! 
manity of parliament, that a ut 
provilion ſhould be made fort 
relief, The lords: and comm 
admitted without heſitation the 
uity of the claim, They d 
idered the debt as a debt of 
nour, the pay ment of which ce 
not be refuſed. Accordingly 
bill for their relief was paſled, 
defeated by the ſudden proroꝶu 
of parliament. A ſecond bil 
brought in with a view to the 
object, and paſſed. both houls, 
conſequence of this implicd d 
pact, But, while it lay reach 
the royal aſſent, king Charts 
Fi Wbo always delight 


eratiot 
85 48 \ 
fon o 
O Were 


by the moſt deſpicable means, | 
vailed upon the clerk. of the ci 
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iament. But that relief, which 
ther the obvious equity of their 


appre 
rt the ei 


prime in, nor the countenance of his 
the kg :.ment could extort from Charles 
Catholig Second, the magnanimity of 
officers nam the Third was impatient 


q Lond 


beſtow ; for, in one of his ear- 
ſtances 


| ſpeeches from the throne, he 
legillat j his earneſt hope, that fuch 
e the trations would be made in the 
| the s would leave room for the ad- 
from fon of all his Proteſtant ſubjects 
pos. o were willing to ſerve him. But 
of then 


as well known, that during that 


empred zu the ſtrongeſt party in parlia- 


to 000i was not the party of the 
of wit The 2 ad vance- 
**. it of William to the throne; 
mi 


y reſolved to diſturb his enjoy- 


but uit of a poſſeſſion from which 
| ; ad could not exclude him, and 
15d ay poſed with violence the meaſures 
ech 


neh he was known to patronize. 
e men however there were, 
l of the foremoſt rank for great - 


a ume 
u'd not! 


bill, s of character even in that ex- 
| the Li rdinary æra, who ſupported 
uo tru th unanſwerable reaſons the ſen- 
cc a ents of their ſovereign, as ap- 
Oy kred from a proteſt of the lords 


n this ſubject in the year 1688. 
jon another occaſion of a ſtill 
r date, a conference between 
two houſes upon the bill of oc- 
onal conformity, the peers—not 


1 comm 
tion the 
They d 
lebt of 


hich Oi individuals of that aſſembly, 
01011; the whole houſe, —expreſſed in 
paſſed, guage ſtill more emphatical their 
pror0;” rrence of the injuftice of the 
nd bull ay 010142 | 

to the k 


Mr. Beaufoy © proceeded to en- 
re, whether the publie good, 


 houls, 


pplicd "Wt political or religious, reuder- 
y by K neceſſary, that the diſſenters 
Chari end be excluded from the ſervice 
lelig hte the Nate. To ſhow how ve 


intable eceſſary was this excluſion, it 


yur ſufficient in his own opinion to 
Ut * dark, that to the higher truſt of 
er each ative authority the diſſenters 


, - 
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were admitted without heſitation or 
reſerve. From the members of that 
houſe, from the members of the 
houſe of peers, no religious teſt 
was required. Was then the tak- 
ing the ſacrament unneceſſary in 
the legiſlators of the kingdom, and 
could it be requiſite in a tide-waiter 
or an exciſeman ? He had heard of 
an idle opinion, that there was 
ſomething of a republican tendency 
of an antimonarchical bias in the 


very doctrines of the preſbyterian 


church. From ſo vague an aſſer- 
tion he appealed to experience. 
Were the Scots ſuſpected of an in- 
difference to monarchy ? He had 
heard them taxed with a predilec- 
tion for thoſe maxims of policy 
which were the' moſt favourable to. 
power ; but of levelling principles, 
of republican attachments, he had 


never heard them accuſed. The 


Engliſh diſſenters ſince the revolu- 


tion, which had firſt given this 
country à conſtitution, had uni- 


formly acted on principles the moſt 
beneficial, and had conſtantly prov- 
ed themſelves the ardent ſupporters 
and the faithful adherents of that 
ſyſtem of monarchy which was eſta- 
bliſned by law. 

Woul 
reſt act prove injurious to the eſta- 
bliſhed church ? That church jt 
was faid ought by all means to be 
ſupported ; and God forbid that it 
ſhould be deſtroyed, or that he 
ſhould adviſe a meaſure injurious 
to its ſafery. If the aim of the diſ- 
ſenters had been to attack the rights 
of others, and not to recover their 
own, they would not have choſen 
a member of the church of Eng- 
land for their advocate, nor could 
he have accepted fuch a truſt. The 
ſuggeſted repeal was not the com- 
mencement of a new plan, but the 
completion of that wiſe ſyſtem of 
tolefarion, which in part had long 
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ſince been adopted. The eſtabliſh · 
ment of the church of England 
conſiſted in her tithes, her pre- 
bends, her deaneries, and her bi- 
ſhoprics, Theſe conſticuted her 
eſtabliſhment be ore the teſt act had 
an exillence; and they would e- 
qually . conſtitute it if it were re- 
pealed. In Scotland no ſuch law 
ever had a being; and had Scotland 
no eſtubliſhed church ? In Ireland 
the relief, which was now ſolicited 
for the Prœeſtant difſenters, _was 
granted ſeven years ago; and ws 
he church of Ireland deſtroyed ? 
n Holland, in Ruſſia, in Pruſſia, 
in Hanover, no traces of ſuch a 
teſt were to be found. In the do- 
minions of the. emperor all civil 
diſovalifications on account of reli - 
ious opinions were aboliſh:d. In 
France a ſimilar relief was granted 
by the edict of Nantes, and that 
ediCt, it was reported, was about 
to be revived, Mr, Beaufoy added, 
that the repeal of the telt act, ſo 
far from being pernicious to the 
eſtabliſhed church, would be ſalu- 
tary, The d:* rent claſſes of diſ- 
ſenters had no general intereſt, no 
bond of union, but that reproach- 
ful excluſion from public employ- 
ments which was common. to'them 
anos wc | 
If he were aſked, if you aboliſh 
the teit of the ſacrament, what new 
teſt will you eſtabliſh in its room? 
His anſwer was, that of the abju- 
ration oath, and of the declaration, 
which condemned an effential part 
of the Rouwaiſh creed. The fiſt 
could not be taken by the deiſt, the 
Jew, or the profęſſor of any reli- 
gion” bur the Chriſtian ; the laſt 
could not be taken by the Catholic, 
If he were farther aiked, if juſtice 
he the principle upon which you 
decide; ſhall nut the Catholics enjoy 
thoie common privileges of citizen · 


thip, which you deſeribe as the 
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unqveſtionable, right of all)! 
would an{wer without heſitat 
if the Catholics could prove, tj 
though they were of the church 
Rome, they were not of the cy 
of Rome, if they could give 40 
ficient pledge of loyalty to the 
vereign and aitachnient to the |; 
que ſlions which they were not wn 
called upon to decide, and whit 
therefore he did not mean to d 
cuſs, he ſhould think they ou 
be admitted to the civil and mili 
ſervice of the ſtate, Mr, Beauh 
ſtrengthened his argument by 
alluſion to the ſituation and cha 
ter of Mr, Howard. He, uw 
whom every kingdom in Eury 
Evgland excepted, would gad 
confer, at leait, the common g 
vileges of a citizen, arid whom! 
proudeſt nation might be happy 
call her own, was incapable « | 
gal admiſſion into any office in th 
2 The conſequence m 
that, his public. ſpirit having k 
him a few years ſince to brave 

nalties of the law, and to ſen 
in a troubleſome and expenſived 
employment, the denuncia'1uns « 
the teſt act were ſtill hanging on 
him; and Mr, Beaufoy feared, th 
even now, on his. return to his! 
tive country, amidit the plaudine 
an admiring world, it was in 
power of any deſperate inform 
who was willing to take that n 


adhe 


rch © 


lation 
) try. 
al or 
ed kir 
ſh re 
liſh Cc 


to wealth and damnation, whid of 
the legiſlature bad pointed out e; a 
recommended to his choice, to ed as 
ſecute him to conviction, a2 t uni 
bring upon him thoſe dreadful! of the 
naltigs, which conſtituted the a con 
niſhment af an outlaw. diſſen 
Mr. Beaufoy proceeded to other 
ſerve, that there were two ered | 
bodies of men, who. were ihn the c 
by thoſe proviſions of the las, church 
which he propoſed the repeal. of 
firſt. of theſe was compoſed d e pr: 
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alherents of the eſtabliſhed 
ch of Scotland. By the teſt 
corporation acts, no native of 
tland, who was of the eſtablith- 
church in that country, could 
admitted to any ofhce in Eng- 
, or could be employed in the 
y or the navy in any part of 
t Britain, unleſs he would 
licly profeſs a religion different 


all? | 
eſtar 
ve, th 
church 
the cou 
ive 40 
© the 
the l 
not ut 
id whit 


in tod his own, Engliſhmen, reſid- 
ey o in Scotland, were entitled to 
mil be privileges of Scots, and had 


, Beauk 
it by 
d cha 
He, un 


efſed without this diſgraceful 
lation the higheſt offices in that 
ntry, Why then ſhould the 
al or military ſervice of the 


Eure kingdoms be fettered with 
d gag eim reſtraints ? Or why ſhould 
mon g liſh conditions be annexed to 
w hom f pofſettion of a Britiſh office ? 
happy e had heard it ſaid, from a con- 
ble of n of ideas that was ſcarcely 


idle, that to grant a remiſſion 
avour. of Scotland of the teſt 


ce in th 
ence m 


aving : corporation acts, would he a 
brave ch of the union: an opinion, 
3 to fen eh ſuppoſed that, becauſe by 
nfive oy articles of the union nothing 


1411005 Fd be taken from Scotland, but 
ging ou was then ſtipulated, therefore 
2arcd, ng could be given. He had 


to his 
plaudus | 


7as IN ed no additional ſecurity from 
in fone zds, whereas the act, which 
that ed to the patronage of the 
on, wn of Seot land, affected its diſ- 


ed out e; and yer had not been con- 


ce, to ed as any breach of the arti- 
n, 40d of union. The ſame may be 
readtul ly of the ſubſequent act, which 
d the Pl 2 compl: te toleration to epiſ· 
| diſſenters in that country. 
led to dother body of men who were 
tuo ered by the laws in queſtion 
Fe ic the conſcientious mimfters of 
he las, church of England. By the 
peal. of their function, by the 


e precepts” of their religion, 


ed, that the government and 
pline of the church of England 
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they were enjoined, to warn — 
the ſacred table all bla ſphemers 

God, all flanderers of his word, 
and perſons of a profligate lite z 
yet to thoſe very perſons, if they 
demanded it as a qualification, they 
were compelled by the teſt act to 
adminiſter the ſacrament. If there 
were any thing ſetious in religion, 
it the doctrines of the church of 
England were not a mere mockery 
of the human underſtanding, if to 
tolx of peace of mind here and of 
eternal conſequences hereafter, were 
not the idle babbling.of a weak and 
childiſh ſuperſtition, then muſt it 
necefſarily follow, that no-pretexts 
of ſtate policy could. juſtify this 
enormous protanation, this mon- 
ſtrous attempt, as irrational. as it 
was impious, to- ſtrengthen the 
church of England by the debaſe - 
ment of the church of Chriſt. Mr. 
beaufoy would have thought it nor 
unbecoming the biſhops; to have 
ſolicited the removal of this ſcan» 
dal from the church. But let the 


requiſition come from what quarter 


it might, ſure he wm, that a com- 
pliance with it belonged to that 
houſe as a duty, for whatever tend- 
ed to the debaſement' of religion, 
diminiſhed political authority, and 
weakened the ſanctions of civil dif- 
cipliae, | ] 
The motion of Mr. Beaufoy was 
oppoſed by lord North, who bad 
lately been deprived of the 
of fight, and reſtrained from hi 
duty in parliament, but who thought 
proper, as chancellor of the uni- 
vertity of Oxford, to come forward 
on this acealion. He remarked, 
that, though a fincere friend to the 
preſent eſtablihment, he was 


entirely ſatisfied, that a complete 
toleration in the fulleſt meaning of 
that word was proper. If there- 


fare there were any article yet un · 
ceded, in order to give ics full ener- 
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century. 


on the diſſenters by the teſt a 
*Fhis was a language that ought 
not io be lighily adopted. Had 
we not reſolved, that no monarch men. If the Scots had any! 
ſhould fit on the throne of the Bri- 
tim empire, who refuſed to comply 
with the teſt ? If the throne were 
offered to any N 
motives of conſcience declined this 
condition, ſurely the refuſal of the 
throne to that 
indignity. 


* 


The vote of a free- 
holder for a repreſentative in parlia- 
ment was confind to thoſe, who 
poſleſſed-a treehold of forty ſhillings 
and upwards. Were thoſe, who 
did not poſſeſs that qualification, to 
de contidered as marked with in- 
famy, becauſe they were prevented 
from voting? The fame argument 
might be applied to the reſtrictions, 
which the wiſdom of government 
in all countries had found it neceſ- chief by that cry, as by the 
fary te wilablith, | 5 
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to toleration, if the preſent mo- Lord North introduced fone 
tion had no other object than the 
ſree and entire exereiſe of the rights 
of con ſcience, he ſliould be the laſt 
man on earth to have oppoſed it. 
He ſhould have been glad, it the diſ- the period of the revolution ? The 
ſenters had proceeded in a more re- 
gular manner, and ſtated the griev- 
ances under which they laboured 
by petition to the houſe: yet he 
was not inſenſible, that great and 
liberal minds ſhould ſhow a virtuous 
eagerneſs to relieve unaſked, and 
to anticipate the wiſhes of their 
fellow-citizens. ' But, before the 
houſe proceeded to a vote, he wiſhed 
them to conſider the ground upon 
which the motion ſtood. It prayed 
for the repeal of an act, which was the other Nothing had brow 
the great bulwark of the conſtitu- 
tion, and to which we owed the in- 
eftimable - bleſſings of freedom. It 
recommended a proceeding, _ 
trary to the happy experience of a 
1 Thos e had talked 


rince, who from 


Iv 
* 


luſtons to the hiſtory of Great! 
tain in relation to the teſt act. þ 
aſked,” what had been the opin 
of parliament upon this ſubjed 


had deliberately. gone through 
the acts, and repealed every a 
except the teſt act, which they a 
fidered as merely a civil and pd 
tical regulation. That they 
ſerved; becauſe they thought i 
. ceflary for the ſafety of the chu 
and the preſervation of the car 
tution. « By that parliament 2 
line had been drawn, for the 
of conſcience on the one hand, a 
the defence of the eſtabliſhment! 


king James the Second ſo ſpeel 
to the criſis of his fate, as the 
act, which had rendered it ing 
ſible for him to fill, as he defi 
with perſoos of his own religion 
offices civil and military. But 
of the indignity and infult put up- the teſt act were not a griem 

ente - & upon the diſſenters, there wal 

. , 

leſs reaſon to aſſert, that its 
grievance upon any other bodies 


flips, they would have been 
enough to have laid their compli 
before the houſe, and there wi 
ſuffictent number of the : 
that country in parliament, 
have ſtated their grievances. 
ince would be no the other hand, fo far was it 
being the wiſh of the clery 
England to obtain the repeal, 8 
they had been univerſally as 
ed at the intention tbat bad! 
formed, and were determined 
reſiſt it with their utmoſt (rea 
Lord North added, that the) 
knew the perilous nature of 10 
that the church was in dange!; 
an incendiary, watching his of 
tunity, might cauſe as much 
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| of eccleſia fl icah tyranny ; fixed a participation of offices; 4 

_ ;verſal toleration waseſivbliſhed ; if. this = yg er them, — | 
& i them theretore be upon their might obtain an influence in corpo- 
1 d againſt innovation on the fations. The. benefit was not fo 
abe ch, nor confound the toleration immediate to them in counties 3 
e 1c ligious opinions with the mode there-they only mixed with the ge- 
ou5\ ⸗-dmütion to, civil and military neral maſs of voters; therefore 
ery e ointments. . tins 96,7 corporations would be their object. 
bey lr. Pitt obſeryed, that an objec- An excluſive corporation placed in 
and on” had been mentioned aga nl the the hands of the diſſenters was 4 
bey ut mation, which, with bim. very differen; thing, from a diſtent- 
chu vo weight. It had been ſaid, ing member ſitting in that houſe, 
© ou grant this, the ſame perſons When a member was choſen by ad- 
he cn ſoon come, to you again to alk berenis to the church of England 
ent 1 eching more. He would not jointly with diſſenters, he was mort 
tte n to concede what he ought to likely to come in with principles 
hand, M eede, becaule. he might be aſked friendly to the conſtitut on. Ihe 
ſhment! concede what he ought not to perſons, who now applied, declared, 
1 bon ede. A diſtinction in his opi- that they meant nothing political 
o ſpeed" ought, here to be introduced by their application; but he muſt 
as the en political and civil liberty, look at human actions to find out 
iin the queſtion now under the the ſprings that moved them. A 
he dende ration of the houſe had been proviſion for the clergy was of the 
religion ſlated to belong to the latter, eſſence of church government ; but 
v. Juin reality it m. de part of the ſurely the ſlate would not aflilt the 
gener. The introduction of the diſſeuters in obtaining that provi- 
e * diſcretionary power veſled on. There were perions among 
at it the legiſlature, It was a politi- them, who would not admit that 
er bade incl tution, and not the right any eſtabliſhment as neceſſary; 
1 any MA individual. J]he viflenters and «gainſt ſuch perſons it became 
been i undoubtediy a bedy of men the legiſlature to be upon their 
- compli led to the conſideration ot par- guard. He did not mean to fix that 
here ent; but there was another deſcription upon thuſe who. now 
the un , equally reſpectable and nu- applied, and he declared, that he 


Hawe, us, w hoſe fears on this occa hid the higheſt opinion of the pre- 


would be alarmed. The mem- ſent race of diflenters; but t 


es. 

= i of the church of England, a already enjoyed every mental pti- 
e cle tof our convitution, would be vilege, every freedom to ſerve God 
repeal, ouſly injured; and their appre- according io their conſciences iu the 
efally 88 ons were not to be treated moſt ample degree. ie 
bat badl h. If be were arguing on Mr, Fox acknowledged, that ijt 
eiermin ps of right, he ſhould not was tight to oppoſe the repeal of a 
oft dra t alarm, Put, he bad alr.ady zeſt, which ſhut out ſuch diflenters, 
chat th! he was acting upon principles as denied that any eſtabliſhment 
ture of 46 erpediencey. The church and was neceſſary. But this principle 
danger: dere united upon principles ought, not to be indiſcriminately 
vg bis of erer and It concerned | plied. He would not allow, that 
2 „ to whom the well-being of the opinions of the heads of the 


late was intrulled, to take care church of England were to be a 
be church ſhould not raſhly rule for the political conduct of 
moliſhed, The diſſenters de- that houſe; for they had been as 


deci- 


by the 
was 10 | 


[ \ 


wy 


decidedly againſt paſſing the bill of 
177%, which was now tated as 


having completed the toleration of 


the' diſſenters, as they were upon 
the prefent occaſion. He acknow- 
ledged, that the teſt act did not 
operate” directly as a fligma upon 
the driſenters, bat was of opinion, 
that it was highly unwiſe, to take 
religion as religion, for a teſt in 
politics. The diſſenters were per- 
ſevering and active in their appli- 
cations for redreſs in former times; 
and, if they employed the ſame 
teverance now, they could not 
fail of ſuc. eſs, 
himſelf as honourcd in acting with 
them · on many occaſions; and, if 
he thought there was any time in 
which they departed from thoſe 
principles, which were congenial 


to the conſtitution of their country, 


he ſhould refer to a period of very 
recent date, In recolletting what 
had been their- conduct upon that 
occaſion, the houſe would art leaſt 
do him the juſtice to ſay, that in 
ſupporting them to-day he was not 
e 1 
influenced by any very obvious mo- 
tives of private partiality and at - 
rachment, But he was determined 
to let them know, that, though 
they could u ſome occaſions loſe 
ght of their principles of liberty, 
e would not upon any occaſion 
ſe fight of his principles of tole- 
ration,” Mr. Fox recommended the 
endeayouring 1 diſcover, whether 
ſome modification of the penalties, 
without /repealing much of the act, 
might not prove more palatable to 
the houfe ; and added, that, as the 
matter ſtood at preſent, Mr. Pitt 
might be ſaid, though giſclaiming 
perſecution in words,” to admit the 
Thos extent of it in principle. 
Sir William Dolben © warmly op- 
poſed the motion; and, in order to 
do how unjuſtly a ſpirit of mode - 
fation had been aſcribed to the dif- 


0 
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He had conſidered 


ſenters of the preſent day, rey 
aſſage from a pamphlet of 49% 
Toſeph Prieſtley, in which it 
obſerved, that their filent pq 
gation of the truth would in { 
end prove efficacious. They y 
wiſely placing, as it were gran! 
grain, à train of gunpowder, 
which 'the match would one & 
be laid to blow up the fabric of « 
ror, which could never be az 
raiſed upon the ſame” fouudatian, 
The motion was ſupported by b 
Beauchamp, fir James Johnlay 
fir Harry Houghron and Mr. Wi 
liam Smith, and upon a dirt 
the numbers appeared, ayes 1 
noes 178. 8 
The laws of impriſonment | 
debt have long been acknowledy 
to form a blemiſh in the legiſa 
code of this country. As it nent 
happens, that an error, which! 
crept into the government of a 


country, is remedied, as ſoon WW time 

diſcovered, therefore in the twenty 
ſent caſe the intraducing a pem mend 
nent improvement in our laws wall from 

this ſubject has long been ptome were 
tinated, and reſort has been hrs co 

various expedients for diminiſi bas of 

the preſent evil. One of thele ¶ ee labot 
pedients has been what are ci beir 6, 
acts of grace, originating in preſent 
clemency of the ſovereign wild {eve 
his accetſion to the throne, or e prey; 
ſome other great and holiday eon; b 
A ſecond expedient has been s hou! 
is denominated the lords” ad, vWould' m 
is a ſort of perpetual law, proce or | 
for the compounding the affun Whoſe in 
debtors, whoſe debts do not eit the b 


one hundred pounds, and thi 
mitation was extended in the ſt 
1785 to the ſum of two hund 
pounds, A farther expediett 
that of inſolvent acts, which 
uſually been paſſed at period 
various diſtance, when the pf 
of the kingdom bave been ſe 


able to tl 
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ch it rat ad in this kingdom was oc- 


nt pri baed by the riots in 1780, and 
11d in M ner was attempted to be brought 
"hey de year 1783; and was in- 
e gran ed by the argument, that it was 
den WS! to paſs ſuch an act at the pe- 
one in which the prince of Wales 
ric of e of age. This bill paſfed the 


be aga 
1adatiog) 


ed by l 


mons, and was rejected by the 


ed in 1784, 1785, and 1786. 


Johne bills had been ſupported by 
Mr, Sawbridge, Mr. Newnbam, 
a dill Daniel Parker Coke, ſir Joſeph 
aycs 10bey and lord Beauchamp in 


houſe of commons ; and in the 


ament ſe of lords by the earl of Ef- 
non lecgſhdam, and the dukes of Norfolk, 
 legilatVndos and Richmond. 

\s 1t nei bill of a fimilar nature being 
which N auced into parliament in the 
ent of Meat year, was read for the ſe- 
is ſoon time in the houſe of lords on 
1 the pltrenty-ſecond of May. It was 
pg a pemameaded by the duke of Nor- 
laws up from the confideration, that 
n pon =: were above three thouſand 
een 


liminiſla 
f theſe e 
are call 


ors —— in the different 
ns of the kingdom, the loſs of 
ſe labour was a material injury 
heir families and the public. 


ng in preſent bill, he obſerved, con- 
eign Ved ſeveral reſtraining clauſes 
e, or Me prevention of fraud and im- 
iday con; bar, if any farther re- 
been re ſhould be thought neceffary, 
act, ug ould moſt willingly either in- 


ce or receive clauſes for that 
ole in the committee, and ſo 
ih the bill, as to render it ac- 
able to the houſe, and falutary 
effects with regard to the pub- 
70 hut Lord Rawdon, who was alſo 


xpedicll Wdrocite: for the bill, entered 
w hich de derail of the modes, which 
period deen employed in various pe- 
the ph of our hiſtory for compelling 
een ſo went ef dikes, Originally, 


J. be ſuppoled to render them 
lutely neceſary; The laſt in- 


; and the ſame event was re · 


HIS Ton Tr. wy 
he ſaid, ſo much attention had been 


given to the uſefulneſs of each in- 


dividual, to his family and the 
public, that, whenever his property 
was ſeized, his utenfils of agricul- 
ture were deemed  unattachable. 
The proceeding by diſtraint was the 
firſt proceſs, and that was multi- 
plied, till all the property of the 
debtor was ſeized, Afterwards the: 


- apprehending the perſon of the 


debtor, in order to oblige him to 


give an account of his effects, was 


added; and this was a ſevere and 


oppreſſive prceſs. It was not tit 


the time of king Charles the Second, 
that, in conſequence of the altera- 
tion of tenures, the preſent. mode 
of 1etaining the debror in priſom 
for a long and uncertain period was 
added. The bill was farther ſup- 
ported by lord Kinnaird and the 
earl of Hopetoun, | | 
Lord Thurlow, by whoſe inter- 


vention the bill had been rejected 


in ſeveral preceding inſtances, now 
delivered his ſeatiments in a more 
full and explicit manner, than 
upon any former occaſion, le 
maintained, that the general idea, 
that humanity required the inver- 
vention of the legiſlature between 
the debtor and the creditor, was 
erroneous in its foundation, and 
dangerous in practice. He bad 
frequent opportunities of witneſſing 
the temper of creditors, and had 
ſeldom found any cauſe of com- 
e on account of their ſeverity ; 

ut on the contrary their lenity and 
kindneſs, conſidered as a collective 
body, were uniform, active and 
abundant. In aid of his own ob- 
ſervation he quoted the authority 
of eart Mansfield, that for twenty 
prodigal debtors there ſcarcely ap- 
peared in the courſe of law one 
cruel creditor, With regard to the 


= 


argument, that there were three 


thouſand debtors in the different 
Jails, 
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Jails, the number of actual priſoners 
on meſne proceſs or in execution, 
was one thing; the number of pri- 
foners, including their ſuites, fami- 
lies and attendants was another ; 
and the number of priſoners on the 
ſpeculation of an inſolvent bill was 
a'third. * | 
It had been ſaid, that our laws 
reſpecting debtor and creditor ſtood 
in need of alteration and amend- 
ment, and perhaps the aſſertion was 
not altogether. untrue. . But he ear- 
neſtly conjured the houſe, not to 
countenance ſuch breaches of taith 
with. creditors, as occaſional inſol- 
vent bills. He alluded to the an- 
cient notion, according to which a 
tradeſman, who could not pay his 
debts, was an object-of puniſhment. 
Afterwards, as the principles of 
trade became better underſtood, 
more enlarged ideas prevailed, and 
the bankrupt laws were inſtituted 
for the reliet of traders, who failed 
through unforeſeen - misfortunes. 
They were the proper objects of 
generofity and protection, while 
en the other hand thoſe, who ran 
in debt, knowing that they ſhould 
never be able to pay, were certain] 
ſit ſubjects ot that ſeverity, u hic 
the law, as it flood, empoa ered their 
creditors to exerciſe towards them. 
. Lord Thurlow farther called to the 
recollection of the houſe the pre- 
amble of the inſolvent act of 1780, 
which he repreſented, as a fœderal 
compact, into which parliament 
had entered with the body of ere- 
ditors, aſſuring them, that it was 
not very likely that any more in- 

ſolvent acts would be paſſed. 
» He dent on to late ſome ideas, 
which he had formed of the altera- 
tions that might be defirable in the 
laws of impriſonment in this coun- 
try | and he requeſted the houſe to 
conſider them, as the mere outlines 
of what, from a momentary atten- 
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moni 
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conki 
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ed, u 


tion to the ſubject, had jk; 
through his mind. He had lug 
converſed upon the ſubject with i 
Howard, whoſe humanity, geen 
it was, he thought was at |; 
equalled by his wiſdom; for wit 
more able or judicious reaſoner 


on the topic he had never converks ſt 2 7 
His own ideas had been turned» f 
ſolitary impriſonment and a f th of 
regimen, as A puniſhment for de Jed, t 
and that notion had exactly cord ele _\ 
ponded with Mr. Howard's. T tes 
was a part of the Scottiſh li Wa 
which he much admired, and ti" ” 
was the puniſhing with more ü E a 
ordinary ſeverity thoſe who wifi” © a 
concerned in adviting a trade were 
to fraudulent bankruptcy, and ut % 
ing and afliſting him in effeth ways 
ſuch a bankruptcy. Another u 55 Ll 
ter, which he had in contemplati A i 
was to oblige the ereditor to M - f 
the groats, a reeably to the lon 9 

at, and to 1ucreaſe them, it OY 
conſtitution and habit of his debt o m 7 


required it. To indemnity the. 
ditor he meant to allow him, to 
the groats to the original debt, | 
which the eſtate of the debtor, d 
ther in poſſeſſion, reverſion, ord 
pectancy, ſhould be liable. U 
the queſtion for going into 2 0 
miitee upon the bill, the nun! 
were, contents 12, not cont 


op1nic 
f of t 
ed, th: 
r had 
Was ad 
a feloy 
t he cut 


35 . : a cle 
A few of the topics, which on * 
curred in the preſent ſeiſion, YE. Flu 
to demand that they ſhould be] If : 
mentioned, though, as they "oy 1 1 
neither made a part of the |? on 
the country, nor were att o elf 
with very conſiderable diſcul Ig 
it is not neceſſary that we . bad 
dwell upon them. A bill vn able. 
fered to parliament, both u e word 
laſt and preſent» ſeſſion, bY Wl dom 
Baſtard, for in fag. Gus 
and vexatious ſuits in the eech laxyers 


paſſe 


tical courts, an having 


FOREIGN 
mons, was rejected by the lords. 


< | ,  necellity of this bill was urged by 
* 5 1 conſideration of the very Urange 
ng | abſurd ſuits, that were fre- 


atly inflituted in theſe courts ; 
in particular Mr, Baſtard men- 
ed, which had been brought a- 
iſt a man for antenuptial forni- 
on, fix or ſeyen years after the 
th of his wiſe, Mr. Ballard at- 


, or beſe courts, without exception 
ed in malice, and that, even. 
tin 1 it were otherwiſe, the courts, 


e uſeleſs, fince they were em- 
vered to inflict no other puniſh-, 
t than that of penance, which 
merely going to church in maſ- 


nore ! 
who v 


* ade, and was rather an object 
p 7 ridicule, than of terror. The 
A, ""IMicfiaſtical courts were defended 
* * 1 fir Lloyd Kenyon, Mr. Arden, 
TY besreroft and Mr. John Scott; 


laſt of whom obſerved, that, if 
purt were to be aboliſhed or re- 
ined, on account of the abſurdi- 
f ſome of its-proceedings, the ar- 


the lot 
em, it 
his debt 


ty the u de 
pply to every court 
** is his — 5g {acct 
gebto, WF binions of certain judges in 


f of this. From. theſe it ap- 
ed, chat, af a man ſaid that an- 
r had been guilty of murder, 
was actionable, becauſe murder 
a felony 3 but, if ke only ſaid 
t he cut down the other's head 
a cleaver, ſo that one cheek 


ion, Of 
le. U 
into 2 C0 
je num! 
ot cont 


ha on one ſhoulder and another 
My 2 n another, that was not action - 
** t man called à woman a 


re in London or Southwark, it 
ationable ; but he might call 
ſo elſewhere with impunity. 
man in Yorkſhire ſaid that an- 
r had ſtrained a mare, it was 
"able, becauſe in Yerkſhire 
ſe words had a different mean- 


the wi 
re al 
> diſculkt 
we (16 
bill wa 
zoth if 


n, 5 i from wh 

; frivd | at they had in any 
. * * County, The arguments of 
en vere anſyvered, and the 
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ved, that all ſuits, commenced. 


av 


bill ſupported by fir William Moleſ- 
worth, fir Willam Lemon, fir 
James Johnſtone, M Rolle, Mr. 
Courtenay, and Mr. Fox. ei! 
A bill had been introduced in the 
year 1780 by Mr. Puhieney, for 
* effectually ſupplying his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips of war with ſeamen, 
tor aboliſhing the .impreis ſer- 
vice; and, having been rejected 
upon the ſecond reading, was now 
introduced with ſome alterations. 
and read for the firſt time and print - 
ed, upon the motion of Mr. Sheri- 
dan, A motion was alſo made late 
in the ſeſſiun by Mr. Minchin, for 
appointing a commiſſion of proteſ+ 
fonal men, not members of parlia- 
ment, in imitation of the commiſ- 
ſion of public accounts, for the re- 
viſal of the penal laws, which were, 
in his opinion, much too ſanguin- 
ary, and liable to ſeveral other very 
cogent objections. The motion was 
withdrawn at the requeſt of Mr. 
bitt. A petition. was alſo preſented 
from the common council ot the 
city of London, for reviving the 
laws againſt regrators and foreſtal- 
lers; and it was moved, that the 
petition ſhould be referred to a com- 
mittee. The prayer of the com- 
mon council was ſupported by Mr. 
le Meſurier, and was treated with 
contempt and ridicule by Mr. alder- 
man 1 ownſend, Mr. Vyner and 
Mr. Burke. By the latter it was 
obſeryed, that the laws againſt fore- 
ſtalling had not long {fince been re- 
ons upon the recommendation of 
ord Mansfield; and, as he had 
been the humble inſtrument of mov- 
ing the repeal, he wiſhed to prevent 
the dry bones ot thoſe gibberted 
laws, from being again called from 
their merited fate into exiſtence; 
Sir Watkia Lewes eFpreſſed ſome 
indignation, at the ſupercilious man · 
ner in which the deliberate. reflec- 
tions of the common council of 2 


112 üs u AN 5 
dani: bin ended 3 had) alderman 


Newnbam obſerved, that, though 
Smithfield ought to be the common 
et of the metropolis, the cat - 
were now ſtopped in their way, 
and bought up in the neighbouring 
villages, and an artificial ſcarcity 
ereated in the midſt of plenty. The 
motion was rejected without a divi- 


The caſe of Mr. David Brodie, a 
captain in the navy, had been 
brought under the confideration of 
the houſe of commons, but unſuc- 
ceſsfully, in the year 1786; and 
was. now revived upon the motion 
;of fir Matthew White Ridley, and 
fir John Miller. This officer had 


diſplayed great bravery in the war 


1729. In a floop of ten guns 
ks had ſuſtaine and repelled an at- 
tock from a fifty gun ſhip of the 
enemy, and har taken ſeven French 
and two Spaniſh veffels, in the ac- 
tion with one of which he loſt bis 
right arm. He was then promoted 
to the command of a ſhip of the 
hne, and had captured a ſhip of 
nrty · four guns, the only ſhip that 
had been taken in the engagement 
etf- the: Havannab in 1748. In 
1750 he flared that he was incapa- 
ble of ſer vice, and prayed to be put 


upon the penſion liſt, His preſent 


complaint was, that he had been 
paſled over in the promotion of ad- 
mira's in 1778, upon a rule eſla- 
bliſned by the board of admiralty, 
4 that no oſſicer, who had not ſerv- 
ad in the war preceding any naval 
promotion; ſhould be included in 
that promotion j though he proved, 
thit he had repeatedly offered his 
er vices in the war of 1755. 
The demand of captain Brodie 
was warmly ſupported by Mr. Pul- 
teney, Mr. Dempſter, Mr. Drake, 
4 Collier, and captain 

ebꝛide. Sir Edmund; AMeck de- 
alated that a more merrorious -of- 
3 MH 


ficer had never ſerved his ma 

and that he was as good a nw 
private life as had exiſtence, 
John Jervis ſpoke of him in t: 
of high encomium. At a tin 
when party diſputes divided! 
navy, and ran fo high as gre 
tu injure the ſetvice, captain | 
die had not only preſerved his > 
ri&ter free from -impuration, | 
his conduct ftood eonſpicuous 
bravery and merit. It had fa 
to the ſhare of a dillinguiſhed d 
cer, now at the head of his prof 
ſion; to fit upon a court mart 
then held upon an officer of 0 
nence, and to examine caytd 
Brodie as a witneſs; Thus cireu 
ſtanced, he had drawn from hi 
though with great reloctance, 
account of the proceedings and 
ſineſs in queſtion ; and, after be 
ing him out, had burſt forth i 
an exclamation of applauſe, dec 
ing, that the oldeſt officers in 
ſervice might be glad to give uptl 
glory of all the actions of thi 
ives, to have acted as captain B 
die had done on that day, 
John Jervis appealed to the gel 
roſity and juſtice of the houſe, ul 
thet they could refuſe this af 
their kindneſs, the expence of wh 
he underſtood would amount 
r201. per annum, to an officer 
verging to his ſeventy-ecighth yt 
and whoſe conſtitution was bel 
and ſhattered by hardſhips aud 
juries. *. 

The motion was oppoſed by 
Brett, Mr. Hopkins and ci 
Leveſon Gower, lords of the 4 
ralty, commodore Bowyer, # 
Hood, lord Mulgrave, and 
Dundas. Mr. Pitt conlidered 
motion as in the higheſt d 
alarming; as it invaded the " 


prerogative, and aſſumed to elope 
houſe the ſupefintendence of to ©: 
promotions Hes faid, that, vi woaled 
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, like that of the board of ad- 
alty, was once eſtabliſhed, , he 


1173 
in the uatural powers of the bndeb- 


ſtanding, or in the accompliſhmenes 
of educstion. His .mannerg ure 
ſaid to be affable and engaging, 


uld approve of its being vigi- 
y guarded by that houſe, but 
of thai? interpoſing for a par- 
violation of it. Mr, Fox ac- 


and his converfation +ſenfible, u- 


dicious and polite- At the fame 
time his diſpoſition is full of anima- 
tion and; paſſion; and, whether in 
the purſuit of honourahle and juſt 
purpoſes, or in a temporary devia- 
tion into error, be is incapable of a 


pwledged,. that Mr. Pitt's objec- 
would be a good one, if the 
on had demanded for captain 
die, ſpecific rank; but obſerved, 
on the contrary, it merely pray- 
the king to beltow ſome of 


cold and phlegmatie moderation. 


The firſt occafion, in which his 
rſonal diſpoſitions became à fub+ 
ject of public: obſervation, was dur- 
ing the adminiſtration of the duke 


royal favour, leaving it to him- 
to determine its nature. The 
e divided upon 
$43, noes . 


The ſubject, wh 


attention, will be found u 


the addreis, 


ich next claims of Portland in- 1783. 


A mutual 


cordiality was known to ſubſiſt be- 


7 account highly iotereſting. 
great. perſonage, to whom it 


tween the heads of this adminiſtra- 


tion, particularly Mr. Fox, and 
the prince of Wales; and in the 
rliamentary no- 


tes, is the heir apparent of the 
iſh crown; and to deve 
and trace the diſpoliuans, 
the earlier and more. perſonal 
(ations, of him, upon whom 
welfare of millions will in a 


month of June a 
tice. was given 9 


{ſage from the ſovereign, 
ject of which, though not publicly 


n intended meſ> 
the ſub. 


ſtated, was generally underſtood to 


ree depend, and who 
Y govern one of the 
enlightened nations in Eu- 


be an increaſe of the revenue of 
the prince from zo, ol. to 


100. oo l. per annum. Whether 
it were, that the miniſters acted in 


at a period of ſtill greater re- 
nent and knowlege than the 
ſent, arreſts. the mind by. every 
ve, that belongs to us as in- 


this buſineſs with raſhnefs and pre- 
cipitation, or that the king, having 


fir, conſented. to the : meaſure, 
upon maturer reflection thought 
proper to withdraw his econſent ; 
certain it is, that a demur was 


as citizens, and as men. 
narrative is rendered ſlill more 
ive, if it needed any addi- 
al attraction, by 


private anec- 
by delicacy of ſituation, and 


created upon the ſubject, and that 


it was for ſome days a matter of 
doubt, whether the miniſters, who 
thought they could not recede with 


a new and. uncommon eircum- 
that alarmed the apprehen- 
y, and employed the 


ito the character 
yet in early life, and who 
bly hercafter diſplay diſ- 


uU Dur WA 
of a prince, 


honour, would not reſigu - upon 
this queſtion In this eme 
the priace of Wales i 

tween his father and his confiden- 


be · 


tial ſervants. He declared, that 
he was defirous of obtaining no 
additional income, that did not 


us and talents, the ſeeds of 
2 ſcatcel —_— — 
lere loped, we ring from the ſpontaneous 

| of the king, and that he choſe 


262 in theditua- 


that, wi * in be deficient, ether 


fo 


* 
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Gen in which he was. Thus the 


3 1 


_ the beginning — the year 
1786, a new topic of general diſ- 
courſe brought the prince of Wales 
again. before the tribunal of the 
2 Like other young men, he 
hitherto ſnewn a general re- 
for the fair ſex, without at- 
taching himſelf fully and deeifively 
to one indi cidual. At this time he 
eontracted a very intimate friend- 
ſhip with Mrs. Fitzherbert, a ay 
of family, niece on the father's fide 
4 fir Edward Smythe of 2 
Burnel in the. ny of Salop, ba- 
_ and diſtantly related to -— 17 
an earl 'of the kingdom 
— 1 He was known — 2 
very ently. at the houſe - 
— tady, nad — vor with her 
y. at public - places. 
% circumſtance was perhaps a- 
done ſufficient to excite a rumour 
of their being privately married, 
and it is not (wr that the ru 
mou had any other origin. 

That the prinee of Wales ſhould 
mat: be privately married, was an 
event. — gra uarded againſt 
in a celebrated act of parliament- of 
_ reſent reign, —_— call- 

royal marcia By this 
wy it was err — the heir 
apparent was incapable of marry- 
ing till the age of twenty-five 
Years, without his father's conſent, | 
or in caſe. of refuſal, without the 
conſent af both houſes of parlia- 
ment. The marriage therefore, if 
it had taken place, was null in law. 
-The etüldren of the marriage, if 
any were born, were iHegitimate 
:2nd- incapable of inheritance. But 
ithiswas by no meant the circum- 


cance, which made the moſt con- 


ſiderable upon the pub- 
he —— met 
2 the principles of the 
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2 


Roman Catholſe religion. 
might have retracted thoſe pri 
wy but was that yerractaiion,j 
been made, worthy to be 
lieved ? The act of ſetrlemen, 
which the - houſe of Brunſvic 
called to the Britiſh ;throne, 4 
preily declared a prince who | 
ried u Catholic, incapable dj 
heriting the throne. "This 
ſion it might be ſaid was may 
a time, when we had juſt re 
to apprehend the intrigues 4 
Catholics againſt the eſtabliſtel 
ligion of country; now t 
intrigues were no longer to be k 
ed, and the proviſion. was of cou 
to be regarded as obſolete, | 
is ſcarcely ro be credited, 
deep an impreflion was made ly 
ſuppoſed marriage on the ming 
many well meaning indir 
They faw-in their Pproſpech 
futurity every reaſon to expect! 
horrors of a civil war; and, int 
zeal for our civit and religion 
berties. ſome of them were n 
in caſe of the demiſe of the 
reign, to have taken up arms 
gainſt his natural ſvochilbt b . 
of antidote and precaution, 
The year 2780, was farther 
tinguiſhed by a eircumſtance ul 
hiſtory of the prince of Walen! 
leſs extraordinary, .than that 
we have mentioned, and v 
does much honour to his 
and his character. Adu 
had done, under a kind d 
certainty reſpecting his n 
come, and certainly not 
from the heedleſſneſs and the 
travagance of youth, the prind 
Wales was 6013 to have gont 
debts to the amount of bm 
two and three hundred 1098 
Pounds. In this Neyarion be 
not act in the manner, which! 
tom has in ſome * a 


nnn 
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imitate the conduct, which has ndour which belonged 
hvencly been adopted by per- 
much lefs elevated in their 
tion, and look with indifference 
the inconveniences and dif. 


litors,” He felt like a man of 
ve and honour. 
for a conſiderable time in the 
e of ſome favourable change in 
firumtion, he is reported to have 
lied to the king for aſliſtance ; 
rring at the ſame time, chat, if 

part of bis conduct were 
5 be would alter 
and conform to — ora 
majeſty, in every thing that 
— as u gentleman. The 
y defired, that à ſtate of the 
vce's affairs might be laid before 
This was accordingly 
on the fourth of July the king's 
ver, which was u direct refuſal 
nterfere, was con veyed to lord 
, the gtoom of the ſtole 


toolc onty one day to 
berate upon u conduct he 
ud hold in tes emergene 
then refolved to ſuppreſs 
bliſhmene af his to 
dye himfelf of ev 
de, and to ſet apart a large an- 
ſum in the hands of truſtees, 
i 'was rumoured to be of the 
ant of 40,0001; for the liquida» 
of his debts. He had hitherto 
lytd to à paſfion, — in 

Funk; of training 
— Newmarket and 
Fiplaces of publie conten- 
iu this kind. His running 
even his coach 


Having wait- 


ery. uſeleſs ex- 


the amount of ſeven 
iſRoppeds'and 


ton ' houſe wire 
of the comſiderable rooms ſhut 
, In this manrier he 


ty} 
ion, rather than forfeit that ho- 
nour and integrity, which undoubt- 
edly every man ought ro conſider 
himſelf as pledging to his credi- 
tors „ a! TY 


The conduct of the priuce wu 
a ſudject of various animadverſion. 
In itſels undoubtedly, arid taken 
ſeparately from any thing that had 
preceded it, it was entitled to high 
commendation. But it is (equally 
certain, thar it did not obtain from 
the nation in general that full und 
voluntary —— to which it 
was entitled. The temper of the 
preſent age is a ſubject of curious 
ſpeculation.” It cannot be pretend- 
ed, that we are entire itrangers to 
ditfipation and proſſigacy; but 
there is a prevailing humour, that 
renders us ſevere; almoſt eynicah, 
upon the ſubject of virtue. In the 
great come it between Mr. Pirt and 
Mr. Fox in the cloſe of the laſt 
parliament, undoubtedly there wa 
wany conſiderations, that cv 
ed with each other for the ꝓurpoſt 
of giving ſo'entire'a victory to the 
former. But — all theſe motives 
perhaps the moſt cogent was that, 
— derived — the ſobri- 
ety and purity of Mr. Pitt's con- 
duct, and from the known di 
tion and propenſity to gaming uf 
Mr Fox. It is equally true, 
though not perhaps equally obvi- 
ons, chat norhing Has tended to 
carry the preſent faveragr in ſafe- 
ty th all rhe ſtorms and cula- 
mities of his reigny more, than his 


. — tom irre 

— — 
traſt in this —— the 
Prince upon the throne: and his ap- 
parent?ſneceffor, was by no means 
tavourable to the latter. Ibere 
was ſearce ly any deviation, in which 
the prinee did not oocafionally in- 


ut proper to retire from the dulge, und it camot be denied, 
| | H a that 
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that the world ſpoke in langua 
of ſtrong cenſure of the choice made 
by him of his moſt intimate. com- 
panions, All thele conſiderations 
were ten fold ſtrengthened, by the 
affair of the ſuppoſed marriage with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, His admirers 
compared him with our favourite 
Henry the Fifth, and aſſerted, that 
his preſent Aiſſipation was only the 
ebullition and the firſt violence of 
great and noble qualities. But to 
this it was replied, that the matter 
in queſtion cut off all hopes. In 
this inſtance he had proved, that 
the wildneſs and inconſideration of 
his nature were rooted, and that he 
had no better and more worthy 


— way at bottom to check his 


Eexceiess. To the gratification of a 
youthful-inclination, be had ſucri- 
-ficed the dignity of his character, 
and the happineſs of his country. 
His fit untion became every da 
more eritical. In leſs than a mont 
Arom the period in which he had 
.diſcharged his - houſhold, the at- 
tempt was made upon the lite of 
the ſovereign, which we have men- 
tioned in the beginning. of the pre- 
ſent volume. The prince was at 
Brightheimſtone when the affair 
happened; and the news reached 
him, not by immediate conveyance 
from the king, but by the informa- 
tion of a ptivate friend. Without 
a moment's delay he travelled poſt 
to Windſor, and had an interview 
-with; her majeſty. Upon this oc- 


eaſion it might have heen expected, good 


that the affeion,ghich naturally 
ſubtiiſts between the parent and the 
child, mould have carried the 


prince and the king into each o- 


« ther's arms. They did not ſee one 


another. The king knew that the 


prince was in the houſe, but he did 
not thibk-proper to ſummon him to 
-bis preſence. The prince on bis 


prince and his father filled up! 


becauſe court etiquette ſeenei 
have placed the neceſſity of they 
overture on the other ſide, andy 
cauſe he naturally imagined, 
he had ſuthciently. -dwſplayed 
diſpoſitions by which: he wa 
tuated, by tbe journey 
which he was juſt arrived. The 
had already been 'a coldneſ 
tween the king and the prince, | 
this was the Fr occaſion in wh 
it had broken out into act. It 
ſuppaſed by many, that the 4 
was diſpleaſed with the ci 

ſtance of the ptince having thou 
proper to diſeard his | houſly 
without having conſulted the ind 
nation of his father, or demand 
his conſent. It was alſo ſupp 
that the king participated in 
feelings of the majority of bis 
jects reſpecting Mrs. Fitzbette 
The rumour of the pretended a 
riage might probably have on 
nated in a very low and infign 
cant ſource; but it is of ther 
of rumour to increaſe, if it be! 
contradicted byxehe-perſon to wit 
it immediately relates. In thep 
ſent +caſe there were reaſons 
not contradicting it. The pride 
the lady's family, the delicacy 
to herſelf, ſeemed to require 
A certain _—_ of myſtery and 
lence ſhould reſt upon the tn 
tion. There were few people 
Great Britain, who knew the tl 
hood of the rumour; and 
were few, by whom it was 18 
ea - believed — 
probable, from the nels | 
diſtance that had for ſome | 
ſubſiſted, that the king bimſel 
not uninformed upon the ſub 
This open rupture between 


meaſure ef the ſon's unpopus 
The experienced and the: lag? dition 
part againſt him. The don do cr 


Fart aidenot demand an interview. - character of he king 16 = H 
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»n, and was an object of gene- a diſgrace to the country, It ex- 


reſpect. It was not probable, 
it the father ſhov 1d fail in pater- 
| kindneſs to his ſon, though it 
re very poſſible that the fon 
cht tail in filial duty to his fa- 
r. They affirmed, that, in a 


inel between theſe two, the ſon 


s always- in the wrong. They 
dicted the moſt calamitous e- 
nts as the reſult of this breach. 
hey looked back to the hiſtory of 
e two preceding reigns, and they 
iered, that ſomething more bit- 
more invetefate, and more in- 
ous to government and the peo- 
would ſpring up now, than in 
y former inſtances. | 45 
We have now related all thoſe 
blic events in the hiſtory of the 
nce, Which preceded the tran- 
ion that was the immediate oc- 
non of introducing them. Nine 
daths had now elapſed ſince he 
d reduced his houſhold, retrench - 
his income, and entered upon 
roject for the liquidation of 
— He had expected per- 
ps, that ſo ſtriking an inſtance of 
intereſledne is would have ope- 
ed ſomewhere, fo as to occalion 
embarraſſments to be taken up 
a national concern. He felt 
ſelf indiſpoſed, to ſubmit any 
ger to the indignity of his htu- 
on, and to live upon the very 
row plan he had chalked out to 
_ he public —5 been - 
led reſpetting what it was t 
became them to deſire in the 
ſent inſtauce. On the · one hand 
u ſaid, that the prince was the 
per perſon to do the honours 
the nation to foreigners that vi- 
a t, and that the mag niteence 
dis liring, the liberality of bis 
aper, and the atfability of his 
polition were calculated to exalt 
do credit to the Engliſh cha- 


hibited us in the eyes of Europe, 
either as impoverithed and impo- 


tent, or as governed by an injudi- 


cious and ill timed uriouſneſs, 


that curbed and chained down the 


manly inclinations of the firſt ſub- 


ject in the realm, and froze up the 


natural current. of his ſpirit and ge- 
neroſity. On the other hand it 
was maintained, that the irregular 
and faulty character of the prince 
required a ſevere diſcipline. It 
was perhaps true that he had diſ- 
covered ſome rectitude of judgment. 
He had known how to chuſe the 
path of virtue, and he ought to be 
taught how to perſiſt in it in ſpite 
of the ruggedneſs and thorns — 
ſurrounded it. Adverſity was ne- 
ver yet injurious to improvement. 
A perſon of the moſt elevated birth 
was in danger of being ſpoiled by 
uninterrupted proſperity, and it was 
right that poverty, hardſhip and 
inconvenience ſhould teach him 
feel for other men. | 
We have deſcribed what were 
the reflections of indifferent ſpec- 
tators : we return to what was the 
conduct of the prince. Having 
tried, as he conceived, every other 
expedient for his extrication, he 
now thought proper; as the laſt re- 
ſort, to authoriſe an application to 
parliament, and the ' perſon, to 
whom the bufineſs was intruſted, 
was Mr. Nathaniel: Newnham, an 
alderman and one of the members 
for the eity of London. Aecord- 
ingly this gentlemn on Friday 
the twentieth of april put the 
que ſſion to Mi, whether it 


were his deſigu to bring: forward 


propoſitĩon to reſeue the prince 
of — his preſent — em- 
barraſſed and di d fituation. 
Being anſwered, that Mr. Pitt had 
received h commands to that pur - 


7, His preſent fituation was poſe from the king, he gave notice, 
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bod: 1 
that, on Friday the ſourth of May, 


: propoſed motions Mr. Newnham 


— 


* 
* 


he would bring forward a motion 
upon that ſubject for the conſidera 
tian of the houſe. "99 

This notice produced a very ex- 


e upon the 
is hearers, and awaken- 
ed the utmoſt anxiety. in different, 
deſcriptions. of . perſons in parlia- 
ment. Mr, Pitt revived the; ſube- 


minds of 


ject on the following Tueſday, 


requeſted to be indulged with 


ome more accurate information, 
reſpecting the preciſe. nature of the 


was not prepared to anſwer to this 
enquiry; and Mr, Pitt then ob- 
ſerved, that the ſubject was of the 
higheſt, importance in itſelf, of the 
genes novelty, was, likely to af. 
T the moſt eſſential intereſis of 
the country, and of. all others re- 
quires the greateſt delicacy in its 
cuſton, The knowlege;; which 
he paſſeſſed on the ſubject, made: 
Daene de ſirdus of avoiding 
it; but, if it were abſolutely de- 
termined to bring it forward, he 
would, however diſſreſfing it might 
Wars to him as an individual, diſ- 
arge his, duty to the public and 
enter fully into the ſubject; - 
On Friday the twenty- ſeventh 
of April Mr. Newnham ſtated to: 
the houſe the preciſe nature of his 
motion, which was for an addreſs 
to the king, praying him, to take, 
the ſituation of the prince into his, 
ſideration, and to grant him 


ſuch relief as in his wiſdom he 


ſhould think fit, pledging the houſe 
to make good the ſame. - Mr. Rolle 
abſerved, thut be felt much con- 
cern to find Mr. Newnham per- 
fiſt in his intention, and particular- 
ly. preſſed the ſubject upon the at- 
tention of the country gentlemen, 


as it was one of thoſe. queſtions 


BRITISH AND 


highly impreſſed with a: ſenſe 


Mac? | 
Mr; Sheridan declared hink 


the magnitude and importance 
the ſubject, and conſidered it 
perhaps of greater conſequen 
than any, that had ever been ay 
tated in that aſſembly. But 
could not agree, that it intetel 
the country gentlemen alone, 
not every individual member 4 
ups — aut man 
lle's re pecting 
— in church and flu 
upon which he did not know nl 
preciſe. meaning to affix ; and 
recurred to another expretl 
employed by Mr. Pitt, which, 
account of the perſon from whe 
it came, was entitled to the m 
ſerious obſervation. He meant 
inſinuation, that there were d 
cumſtances, which muſt come « 
in — . of the * 
to ſhow the impropri gru 
ing the affiſtance — He & 
clared-from the beſt and higheſt: 
thority, that neither the friend 
the prince, nor the prince himl 
bad any other wiſh, than that ei 
eireumſtance in the whole {ent 
of bis conduct ſnould be moſt i 
nutely and accurately invelligatt 
His royal highneſs deſired, that! 
part of his conduct, circumſtand 
or ſituation, ſhould be treated m 
ambiguity, concealment, or als 


Me Ac 


ed tenderneſs, but that what. 0c: 
related to him ſhould be dit dg. 


— 1 and with fair, many u 
examination. Mr. Ode 
dan added, that he had expect 
that, long before this, the 1 
wardneſs of the diſcuſſion v0 
have been prevented by relief in 
another quarter, and that be! 
an extreme reluctance in agita 
it in an haſtile manner. Mr. Dee 
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| Mr. Huſſey, Mr. Drake and 


r. Powys now. interfered, and 
ned their intreaties to Mr. Newn- 
m, that he would give up his 
ended motion. By the latter it 
z remarked, that, inſtead of 


aring on that day an explanation, 
what might be the ſubſtauce of 


motion, he had rather expect - 
that the member, who had pre- 
red it, would have come and 


iced pardon, of the houſe for the 


propriety of his conduct. Mr. 


ys deelared, - that there never 
wa queſtion, in which he had 
It ſo much, or was ſo incapable 
mm agitation of expreſſing what 


nas anxious to. ſay; and he 
led, that every perſon, who 


zehed to the family upon the 
rone,, would uſe every 

« ta prevent it from being de- 
ted, | 

Mr, Pitt profeſſed much good 
ll io the prince of Wales, and 
s greatly concerned, that by the 
cſeverance: of Mr. Newnham, he 
uld be driven, though, with in- 


re reluctance, to the diicloſure 


arcumitances, which he had an 


portuuity of knowing, and which 


would otherwiſe have thought 
bis duty to conceal. He diſ- 
ned any idea of inſinuation, 


d aſſerted, that the form of the 


ion, ſo. far from rendering it 
1 — Lay him, was of 
others the moſt improper an 
utiſiable that could de propoſed. 
Sheridan replied, that he was 
able to comptehend, why the 
ce, of the meaſure ſhould have 
wuced ſo much alarm among 
country members. But, be 
a as it wall, Mr. Pitt had him- 
L erected an inſuperable har to 
. withdrawing, at the motion. 
Mnvations had been - hrown,, out 


8 Ls e 
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ſhed well to the country, or was 
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into aſſertions on that day, whicl 
the hogour and a of the —7 
ties made it nec ſſary to have ex- 
phaned. Should the perſons. en- 
gaged now, recede. from the mea - 
ure, could the houſe, could the 
country, or could Europe form 
any. other opinion of ſuch behas+ 
viour, than, that the prince had 
yielded to terror, what he had de- 
nied to argument? But, it fuck 
were the detign of the threats tha 
bad been employed, he believec 
they would find, that the author of 
m had as much miſtaken, the 
eelings, as the conduct of the 
prince. Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that, 
as to its being ſuppoſed, that the 
party with whom he acted were dey 
ros of fomenting the unhappy 
diviſions, which were conceived ta 
exiſt in the royal family, the chargg 
was as falſe, as it was tali 
Such diviſions, ſo far from aſſiſting, 
muſt materially. injure. thoſe, nag 
were not admitted into his majefy 
ty's councils, and- whoſe oppoſition 
was in reality fouoded, not in per- 
ſonal, animoſities, but upon broad 
conſtitutional ground, 
* — r was now inter- 
ru a debate upon a ve 
Ade Fry . ſoon * 
that was diſpoſed of, Mr. Pitt roſe 
again, to obſerve, that the parti 
culars, to which he had allu 
and which he ſhould think it nec 
ſary to ſtate more fully to the hou 
related only to the pecuniary fitu 
ation, of, the prince of Wales, 
to a. correſpondence ,, which 
taken place on that ſubject, 
had no-1eference to any.,eftra 
cixcumſtances., He yruſted- there- 
fore, that, this matter being ex- 


plained, he ſhould, ppevail in his 
intreaties to prevent the proceeding 
any farther in a bulineſs, which, 
thongh he had no doubt it was un- 
ertaken from a regard to the ho- 
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intereſts of the country, gut}, if 
periiſted in, be productive of con- 
ſequences moſt injurious to borh. 
Mr. Newnham replied, that he was 
certainly not ſo rath and preſump- 
tuous, as to have taken up the 


idea of this motion from the bare 


ſuggeſtion of his on mind, and 
that, having brought himſelf to 
undertake a matter of ſo much im- 
portance, neither was he ſo weak 
as to feel any alarm for con- 
ſequences, which might be held 
out with an intereſted view to drive 
him from it. 5 

On the Sunday following a meet - 
ing was held, at the houſe of Mr. 
Thomas Pelham, of the friends of 
the intended motion of Mr. Newn- 
bam, and at which the prince of 
Wales was preſent, in order to 
eonſider of the ſtate of the buſineſs, 
and 5 concert ſuch CI 
might be thought r under 
the preſent — and, in 
eonſequence of this meeting, new 

ound was taken in a converſa- 
tion, that was introduced in the 
houſe of commons on the follow- 
ing Gay. Mr. Newnham began 
with alluding to the remark xhich 
had been made by Mr. Pitt, that 
the mode of application by addreſs 
to the throne was of all others the 
moſt exceptionable; and declared, 
that he ſhould therefore think it 
right to decline that form of pro- 
ceeding, and, if /Mr, Pitt would 
point out a/mode of application the 


- moſt mild and the kaſt likely to 


” 


5 reſiſtance, he would readi- 
y adopt that mode, in preference 
to any other that might accur to 
bim. He obſerved, that certain 
hints had been thrown out by Mr. 


Pitt reſpcGing the fingular deli. 


cacy of ſome matters that it would 


de heceſſary to agitate, which hints, 


though queſliouable in their firſk 
* | 6 | 


* 
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novr of the royal family and the 


father, or from a ſubject to hi 


appearance, were explained by ty 
miniſter in a ſatistactory many, 
Another alluſion had been emplgy 
ed by Mr. Rolle, who had talks 
of the queſtion as affecting ay 
conſtitution in church and 
and he conceived, that that yy 
tleman was bound, as a man d 
honour, to come to an open exphy 
nation of what he intended by tis 
alluſion. 
Mr. Fox, who had ft ben 
5 — the converſation of Fri 
ay, now followed Mr. Newnhan, 
He had underſtood, that Mr. Sv 
ridan had upon that occalion 0 
ſerved, that the prince did not wit 
to ſhrink trom any enquiry, lid 
it might be thought neceſſary u 
inſtitute. . Mr. Fox now confirm 
that aflertion from the immedin 
authority of the prince. With w 
gar to the —— correſpondena 
in queſtion, he was deſirous to han 
it laid before the houſe, becauſe i 
would prove the conduct of tis 
prince to have been in the high 
eſt degree amiable, and would pit 
ſent an uniform and perfect o 
ture of duty and obedience; # 
much ſo, as ever in any inſtand 
had been ſhown, from a ſon to l 


ſovereign. As to the debt whid 
was the cauſe of his embarrafſnenh 
the prince was willing to gie! 

eneral and fair account of it; 40% 
if any part of it were doubtth 
from a ſuſpicion that this or th 
article of the account comprehen® 
ed any ſums of money indir) 
apples, he would give a clear 
plana:ion of the particulars to n. 
king or his miniſters. He hab 
not the ſmalleſt objection to 1 
fording the houſe every poſit 
ſatisfaction, and there was nt? 
circumſtance of his life, which 
was aſhamed to have known. Wa 
reſpe& to the alluſion to chu 

* ' . g al 
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i fate, till the perſon who had 
de it thought proper to explain 
ſelf, it was impoſſible to ſa 

h certainty to what it referred. 
t he fuppoſed it muſt have origi- 
ted in that miſerable clumvy, 


ut gt low malicious falſhood, which 
man a been propagated without doors, 
n ex made the wanton ſport of the 
d by gar. He bad hoped, that a 

le, fit only to impoſe 0!: the low- 
vt ben orders of perſons in the ſtreet, 
of F ald not have gained tbe ſmalleſt 
ewnhmrree of credit, But, when it 
Mr. SwWpeared, that an \nvention o mon- 
lion ous, that a report of a fact, 
not v ich was deſtitute ot the ſlighteſt 
7 wha ndation, and wich was actually 
eſſary u poflible to have happened, had 


try, and made fo deep an im- 
fou, it proved at once the un- 
(mon pains taken by the ene» 
s of the prince, to propagate 
groſſeſt and moſt malignant 
ſhoods, with a view to depreciate 
character, and injure him in 


| opinion of hig country. Mr. 
fect io r added,” that, when he confi- 
ne; d, that his highneſs was 


firſt ſubject in the kingdom, 
| the immediate heir to the 
dne, he was at a loſs to imagine 
lat ſpecies of party it was, that 


+ to bil 
dt which 


raff neo, ld have originated ſo baſe and 
> give 48ndalous a calumny. Had there 
it; u ed in the kingdom ſoch a fac- 
doubted as an anti-Bruniwic faction, 
or ta that faction he ſhould certaioly 
prebent e attributed the fabrication of 
ndird famous a falſhood; for he ſaw 
clear ey what other deſcription of men 
rs to ed ſeel an interen; in firſt in- 
He 7 ing, and then circulating with 
n to 


re than ordinary 1 tale, 
every particular ſo unfounded. 
e prince had farther authoriſed 
For to declare, that, as a peer 
parliament, he was ready in the 


er houſe, tg ſubmit to any the 


which Þ 
1. Um 
» church 


ay 


u circulated with ſo much in- 
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moſt pointed queſtions that could 
be put to- him upon the ſubject, or 
to afford the king or his miniſters 
the fulleſt- aſſurances of the utter 
falſhoo#.of the fact in "queſtion, 
With reſpe& to the alarming cone 
ſequences, talked of as likely to be 
the effect of a parliamentary dif, 
cuſſion of the prince's firuation 
Mr. Fox ſaw no reaſon to- dread 


them, 22 . 
Mr. Pitt 6bſerved, that Mr. 


. 
= ” 


| Newnham had miſtaken the nature 


of his objection to the intended 
motion. His oppoſition * 
ed at every propoſal that ſhot 
originate- ſuch a ſubject in that 
houſe ; ſo that in fact the form in 
which it was done could have very 
little weight in his conſideration. 
Mr. Fox, he ſaid, had proceeded a 
little too' far, in having charged him 
with dealing in infinuations and 
ianuendos, merely becauſe he had 
ſtated that diſagreeable topics would 
be found to mingle in the diſcuſſion 
of the ſubjet, Mr. Pitt added, 
that it little became Mr. Fox at 
the. ſame time to throw out bits 
and infinuations, evidently calcu- 
lated and intended to fall Tome- 
where, and u ſome” 
whom, though he had not men- 
tioned, he ſeemed to think the houſe 
would be able to diſcovers: Suck: 
expreſſions, he was convihved, fl 
member would expect him fo an- 
ſwer. Mr. Fox had _ cholen'ts' 
int his charge againſt any indi- 
vidual, nor hou! he point ie for 
m. 15% A 4 17700 
Mr. Rolle acknowleged, that the 
ſubject, upon which Mr. Fox had 
ſpoken, was the matter to which 
he had alluded, as affecting both 
church and ſtate. That 'matter 
had been ſtated and diſcuſſed in the 
new papers all over the kingdom, 
and it had made an im — on 
him, and upon almoſt all ranks of 
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men in the country, who loved 
and venerated the conſtitution. 

r. Fox had ſaid, that it was im- 
poſſible to have happened. They 
all knew, that there were certain 
laws and acts of parliament whieh 
Torbad it; but, though it could 
not be done under the formal ſanc- 
tion of law, there were ways in 
which it might have taken. place. 
Thoſe laws in the minds of ſome 
_ perſons might be ſatis factorily e- 

faded, and yet the fact might 
equally be productixe of the moſt 
alarming conſequences, It ought 
therefore to be cleared up. Mr. 
Fox replied, that he did not deny 
the calumny in the queſtion, mere- 
ly with regard to the effect of cer- 
tain exilling laws; but he denied it 
in toto, in fack as well as in'law, 
The fact not only could never have 
happened legally, but never did 
Happen. in any way, and had from 


the beginning been a baſe and ma- 


Ucious falſhood, Mr. Rolle roſe 
ain, and aſked whether, in what 
ke had ſaid,” Mr, Fox had ſpoken 
from direct authority, Mr, Fox 
declared, that he had ſpoken: from 
TL. 
r. Sheridan obſerved, that Mr. 
Rolle, after having put a pointed 
queſtion, and received an immedi- 
ate anſwer, was bound in honour 
and fairneſs, either to declare that 
Be was ſatisfied, or to take ſome 
means of putting the matter into 
ck a ſtate of enquiry as. ſhould 
tisfy him. To remain filent, or 
to declare (which was the onl 
' anſwer that could be extorted from 
rg Rolle) that the houſe would 


- 


Judge for themſelves of what had 
-afla, was neither manly nor can- 
did. If therefore he did not chuſe 
to ſay be was ſatisfied, Mr. Sheri- 
"dan thought, that the houſe ought 
% come to a reſolution, that it 


gn 
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tion, 


action, that Mr. Dundas conven 


Vas ſeditious, and difloyal to propa- 
. 77%, ALE * TW : , oY * * 


gate reports injurious to the cha 
ter of the prince, and thus by the 
1nterpolition. to diſcountenance i 
report. Mr. Grey intorced d 
argument. Mr, Pitt conſidendh 
language of Mr. Sheridan, a4 
malt direct attack upon the freed 
of debate and liberty of ſpecchy 
that houſe, that had been nul 
ever fince he ſat in parliament, | 
his opinion the members on 6 
fide. of the houſe. ſhould rather 
obliged to the gentleman, who 8 
the firſt to ſuggeſt a queſtion, wh 
had been the means of bringy 
forward ſo explicit a declaration. 
ſo. interelling a ſubject, and « 
which muſt give complete ſatis 

on, not only to Mr, Rolle, | 
to the whole houſe, Mr. 
added, that he was particulal 
prepared to diſprove any argumen 
which might yg — ht, in {i 
port of the. neceſſity of an appli 
tion to parliament, as he hud 
portunities of knowing, from 
correſpondence which had pak 
that no ſuch necellity could ink 
from the want of. a fit degree 
forwardnefs in another quart! 
do every ching which aught uy] 
done in the butineſs. 

It was in this ſtage of thetn 


an intimation to the prince | 
Wales, that, if the prince bal! 
objection, Mr. Dundas would 
glad to have an interview with lu 
his overture was reported to! 
ſprung from ſame things, that 
been dropped by the ducheb 
Gordon upon the ſubject, in 20 
verſation between her and 
Pitt. Be that as it will, the l 
mation had every delired «it 
Mr. Dundas had an interview 
the prince at Carlton Houk 
Wednęſday, and Mr. Pitt on Tal 
uence of thek 


day. In conſe 
rerviews , ee er 
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he cha he houſe of commons on the 
ng days which was the day 
0 * inally ſelected for his long ex- 
Icec thy 


ed motion, that that motion 


liderediy s now no longer neceſſary, and 
iN, 4% W.cfore with the moſt fincere and 
ic freed . felt ſatistaction he declined 
{perch q bringing it forward. Mr. Drake 


een mas 
ment, | 
'S. on th 
rather 
, Who i 
on, Wd 
* bring 


the firſt to expreſs his ſenti - 
ts upon the ſubject; which he 
, as he obſerved; in a very dif- 
| aged and unconnected. ſtyle; 

ded, that the exceſſive glad- 
g of his heart was ſuperior to 
uence, and that the © pleaſant» 


Aarau of his ſenſations almoſt de» 

and Men him of the power of utter - 
e lu his ſentiments, He expreſſed 
Kolle, e wiſhes, that the king might 


Mr. Menue to reign over a great, loyal 


artig united people” till the utmoſt 

Av od of humanity ;. and that, 
t, in Men by the courſe of nature his 
A - eſſor ſmwuld mount the throne, he 
| 


ght the pious example and 
— £h- — of Is royab 
ber. Mr. Rolle concurred in 
ny pleaſed with the eireumſtance 
the motion's being withdrawn, 
t obſerved; that the terms, upon 
ich the difference had been com- 
dmiſed, were an entire ſecret to 
; but, if it ſhould hereatter 
pear, that any conceſſioms had 
a made, humiliating to the 
atry, or diſhonourable in them» 
ves, he would be the firſt man 
ſtand up in the houſe and ſtig- 
tiſe them as they deſerved. 
A diſcuffion- ſomewhat curious in 


the tn 
contest 
prince | 
ce 

would 
with by 
cd to! 


„ that 


r nature now followed between 
N ” * & Fox and Mry Pitt. By the 
* it was remarked, that he con- 
„ea in the general joy, in find- 


that Mr. Newubam had at laſt 
covered, in conſequenco of ſteps 
recenti — by the prince 
Wales, that the meaſure, which 
bad undertaken; was unneceſ- 
For bimfelf he could not 
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avoid declaring, that, as he had all 


— — it as ſuperfluous, ſo 
he did not now ſee that it was more 
ſo, than at the time when the no- 
tice was given, Mr. Fox was as: 
much convinced; that the motion 
had been neceſſary, as he was at 
that moment perſuaded” that it was: 
neceſſary no longer. Mr. Pite in 
reply expreſſed his averſion to tho 
ſaying any thing, whick mi 


lead to a. diſcuffion of the ben, 


but he muſt declare, that he knew 
of no alteration in the circumſtances 
of the caſe, and was contident, that 
nothing had taken place, which 
might not equally havobeen brought 
about without any fuck juterſera 
ence, as that whiely had been re- 
ſorted to. As to what Mr. Nolle 
had ſaid of terms and conditions, 
he knew of none wüich had! been 
made. There were no conceſſſons 
of any ſort on the part of that per- 
ſon, who was the higheſt and moſt 
diſtinguiſhed on the preſent occa». 
fon. His conduct had been uni- 
form and confiſtent, and e had not 
in any one inſtance departed. from 
thoſe principles, which had all along 
influen.ed his proceedi ge. Mr. 
Fox acknowledged, that the men- 
tion of any thing like terms was 
highly improper and objectionable; 
but, as Mr. Pitt had choſen to ſay 
that the conduct of one party had 
been uniform and conuſtent, it be- 
came his duty to declare, that the 


conduct of the other party alluded 


to had been equally uniform, per- 
fectly reſpectful, and entitled to the 
bien commendution. 

r. Sheridan ſaw no reaſon why 
the converſation ſnould be prolong- 
ed, nor on the other hand did he- 
conceive, that a neceſſity for abridg - 
ing it could ariſe from any appro- 
henfion, that it might terminate in 
altercation or difforenee of opiniom. 


He would not enter into the dif- 


tink; 
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tinctions which Mr. Pitt had at- 
tempted to make; and, if the ob- 
ject of them were to inſinuate, that 
the merit of the reconciliation be- 
longed excluſively to the miniſters 
of the ſovereign, he ſhould leave 
them to the- conſciouſneſs of that 
merit. Oppoſition were ready to 
wave every title to credit, fince, in 
truth, the meaſures, which had 
been adopted, were the reſult of 
the prince's own judgment, which 
none, but thoſe who did not know 
him, could- confider, as needin 
the aſſiſtance or council of any other 
perſon. | Mr. Sheridan reminded 
the houſe, that the. prince had 
ſhrunk from no enquiry, though 
he acknowledged that no ſuch idea's 
having been purſued, was a matter, 
that did — to = onung the 
ity and the feelings of. parlia- 
— But, while the — feel- 
ings had no doubt been confidered 
on the occafion, he muſt take the 
liberty of ſaying, however ſome 
might think it a ſubordinate conſi- 
deration, that there was another 
n, entitled in the judgment of 
every delicate and honpurable mind 
to the ſame attention ; one, whom 
he would not venture otherwiſe to 
deſcribe, than by ſaying, it was a 
name, which malice or ignorance 
alone could attempt to injure, and 
whoſe conduct and character were 
entitled to the trueſt reſpect. 
Fourteen days ſubſequent to this 
converſation a meſſage from the 
king was delivered to both houſes 
of parliament, informing them, that 
it Was with great concern he had 
to acquaint them, that from the 


accounts of the prince of Wales it 


| — that he had incurred a 
& to a large amount, which, if 
left to be diſcharged out of his an- 


nual income, would render it im- 


poſſible for him to ſupport an eſta- 
12 ſuited to his rank and 


"RW 
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ſtation. Painful, as itwvas a f 
times to the king, to” propoſe ay 
addition to avy expence i 


his people, he was induced to th 
preſent application from his pate, 
nal affection to the prince of Wia 
He could not however expect ori 
fire the aſſiſtance of parliament, by 
on a well grounded e tion, thy 
the prince would avoid contradin 
any debts in future. With a wn 
to this object the king had direct 
a ſum of 10, ooo I. per annum t 
be paid out of the civil liſt, ina 
dition to his former allow ae 
and he had the ſatisfaction to d 
ſerve, that the prince had gi 
the fulleſt aſſurance of his det 
mination to confine his future u 
pences within his income, and 
ſettled a plan and fixed an ord 
in thoſe expences, which, it 
truſted, would effectually ſecure tl 
due execution of his intention 


The king farther recommended t com 
parliament the completing in ae mini! 
per manner the works that had be his cc 
undertaken at Carlton- houſe, jeman 

Mr. Rolle was the only peru d had 
who ſpoke upon the occaſion of t, as l 
livering this meſſage, He obſenerailed 
however, that he would not e ſame 
cipate the ſubſequent debate, M uſtry 
accounts were preſented on ublemer 
Wedneſday following, and on tWpoſſbl, 


next day an addreſs was voted 
the king, to requeſt him to dim 
the ſum of 161,000]. to be p 
out of the civil liſt for the full 6 
charge of the debts of the pri- 
of Wales, and the ſum of 2c,000 
on account of thi-works at Carle 
houſe. fy YI aWw0r : 
On the fifteenth of May a que 
tion was brought forward by M. 


Charles Grey, which. engaged cramp 
attention of the public, pre dag rey reaf 


Ane A 


more from the ability of the pet 
dere cou! 


who- introduced it, and from 4 
ſingularity of ſome , circum 6 
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as at tt attended it, than from its in- 
poſe i Wife importance. The ſubject of 
pences r. Grey's diſquiſition was certain 
d to H uſes in the poſt- office, and parti- 


larly the diſmiſſion of the earl of 
ankerville, to whom Mr. G 

4s related, from the office of poſt- 
aſter · general. Mr. Grey entered 
don his ſpeech, with a diſavowal 


13 
f Win 
ect or i 
nent, by 
tion, the 


traci any perſonal motive for his con- 
h a n, and a declaration that the 
dire gber conſideration of what was 
num e duty of a member of parlia- 
ſt, in ent, compelled him to come for- 


in this buſineſs upon public 
inciples. Having mentioned the 


lowange 
n to d 


ad g ticular abuſes. of office, Mr. 
is det rey proceeded to bring his charge 
uture nme to the miniſter. He declared, 
and h at lord Tankerville, while in of- 


an had buſied himſelf attentively 
h, it endeavouring to correct the de- 
ecure of his department, had ſuggeſted 


reral plans of prevention, and 
d communicated theſe plans to 


in apo e miniſter. Mr. Pitt had beſtow- 
bad beni his commendation upon that no- 
uſe. leman for his zeal and attention, 
ly petra had promiſed him his ſupport ; 
ion oft, as lord Carteret could not be 
 obſerveevailed upon to ſee the abuſes in 
not ane {fame light, or to exert the ſame 
ue. uſtry for their cure, theſe two 


dlemen quarrelled, and it became 
pollible that they ſhould continue 
at poſtmaſters- general. An or- 

7 obſerver would have ima- 
ned, that the miniſter would not 
e diſmiſſed the poſtmaſter-gene- 
who had ſhown himſelf anxious 
a reform, but him, who was a 
tteftor of the abuſes in queſtion. 
| fat however lord Tankerville 


y a (ud been diſmiſſed, and that on a 
d by Maden, and in a manner the moſt 
raged Wlerampled and extraordinary. Mr. 
prob rey reaſoned theſe circum- 
he places, and ſaid, tbat it was clear 
| re could be no other motive for 


Uſmiffion, than that lord Tan- 
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kerville had preferred his duty to 
every other conſideration, He 
therefore conceived, that Mr. Pitt 
had acted in a manner deſerving of 
cenſure; and, in order to bring 
home his accuſations to him to 
lord Carteret, he moved, that a 
committee ſhould be appointed to 
** into certain abuſes in the 
office 


* Mr. Pin declared that be had no 
intention to oppoſe the motion of 
Mr. Grey. He ſhould at all times 


feel himſelf difpoſed to allow en- 


quiries of this ſort, when. there 


. was no evident and palpable impro- 


priety in indulging them. As to 
the charge, that he was inclined to 
to wink at abuſes in the Poſt-office, 
or any other public eſtabliſhment, 
it was wholly unwarranted in fact, 
and untounded in any reaſonable 
preſumption. So far was he from 
any backwardneſs for the reforming 
any abuſes in that office, that he 
had ſuggeſted a meaſure for the re- 
medy of the very defects in queſ- 
tion, and that meaſure formed a 
art of his office reform- bill. Mr. 
Sheridan in reply obſerved, that the 
matter refpechng Mr. Pitt, which 
had been ſtated by Mr. Grey, was 
certainly a ſerious ground of en- 
quirys and by ſo much the more 
o, as no man in that houſe dealt 
more in profeſſions. He ſhould 
be glad, that Mr. Pitt ſhould be 
trie 9 conduct, and not b 
his proteſſions, or by the preamb 
of bills, which be had propoſed 
and carried through parliament. 
As to the office reform - bill to which 
he had alluded, it was a bill, that 
had paſſed more than two years ago, 
and yet the houſe had heard no- 
Dr its effects as to the abuſes 
in e office. Mr. Sheridan 
reminded the houſe of Mr. Pitt's 
eagerneſs to triumph over lord 


North by his fameus ſpeech about 
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whipcord and the kitchens of Dowil- 
ning · ſtreet-houſe, which; when he 
had firſt poſſeſſed the appointment 
of chancellor of the exchequer, he 
bad ſtated, as inſtances of That no- 
bleman's negligence and corrup- 
tion. If Mr. Pitt could not be di- 
rectly charged with a corrupt uſe 
of the influence of the crown, it 
was at leaſt true, that he had made 
. us prudent and as intereſſed a uſe 
"of it as any winiſter, in the diftri- 
bution of places and emoluments, 
and ftitl more of titles and ho- 
nours. 3 
Mr. Pitt rejoined, that, with re- 
d to nothing having been done 
him in the way of reform, he 
could not anfwer that charge beiter, 
than by defring any man, to logk 
at the ſtate of the country at the 
time that he bad come into office 
and now, and then ay if nothin 
had been done. Mr. Pitt reed 
the chronology of Mr. Sheridan's 
alluſion, and obferved, that he had 
ſtated certain articles reſpecting lord 
North, not when he was chancellor 
of the exchequer, but during the 
coalition adminiſtration ; and that 
he had not ſtated them, as perfonal 
charges, or charges of corruption, 
but as a proof of the want of re- 
lation in the particulars'to which 
they referred. Mr. Adam confirm- 
ed the correction of Mr. Pitt, and 
obſerved, that ſo true was it, that 
Bis attack upon lord North had 
bren made ſubſequently to the coa- 
rien, that Mr. Pitt would not have 
preſumed to fay a ſyHable of that 
nature, while lord North was out of 
office, - and when he thought he 


— 


might have prevailed upon him to pear to him to be honourable; # 


join him. Mr. Fox confirmed this 
remark,” and faid, that; when Mr. 


BRITISH AND 


had then held with them. 


n ſpeaking 
lord North. Mr. Pitt red 0 


-unwarrantable and injurious to 


ſhould never act in that houſe vp 


. titude of his conduct, if any g 
Pitr had ftood up in 1982, after ſon choſe to impure diſponour 
lord North bad been driven from 
office; and had declared againſt a 
tetroſpect avith a view to puniſnu- 
49 00 c 


ment, it had 'been imagined of 
underſtood, that he wiſhed to cow 
that nobleman with a view 41 
junction. Mr. Pitt aſked acrok i 
otfſe, who there was that had u 
derflood fo? Mr. Fox replied, thy 
he had for one, and that heh 
reaſon to believe the ſame of m 
others, from the converſation 
Can 

it was, that, before the coaliin 
Mr. Pitt had never expreſſed hit 
felf with that aerimony, which h 
had ſince employed 1 


the ſuſpicion was altogether voi 
any foundation in fact. 

To this altercation another 
mediately fucceeded between M 
Pitt and Mr. Grey. It was ob 
ed by the latter, that Mr. Pit be 
employed an argument, whe 
ſeemed to imply, that the moi 
under confideration had ſprung fn 
motives of perſonal pique or reſe 
ment; an idea, which he thous 


honour; adding at the ſame t 
that no man ſhould dare to queſli 
the purity of the principles upt 
which he acted. Mr. Pitt anſwered 
that Mr. Grey arrogated ſomewit 
too much to himſelf, if he conceintd 
that he ſhould not take the lit 
of calling his motives in queſbo 
as often as his conduct warn 
ſuch a freedom. If he choſe? 
to have his motives queſtioned, 
muſt tale care, that his conan 
was ſuch, as not to male it vet 
ſary. "Mr. Grey replied, that! 


any principle, which did not F 
while he was econſeious to be m 
motives to him, he had the we 


in is power, to which it *. 
then be proper to reſort: 


2 
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Sheridan interfered ; but Mr. 


— riſin again, declared, that he 
iew 00 1 not be ore ſpoken with heat, 
xcrok th ſhould there be any heat in 


at he was going to fay. He re- 
ted the argument of bis former 
ch, and added, that, with reſ- 
| t to' any means, to which Mr. 
ſation ey in this caſe might wiſh to re- 
„it would be for himſelf to de- 


_ 10 mine whether they were proper 
Med U not. A committee was then 
which en, and lord viſeount Maitland, 
dealing be friend of lord Carteret, was 
red, zointed one of its members. 


Dn the | twenty-firſt of May Mr, 
y obſerved, that the intended 
ort of the committee was nearly 
plete, with reſpect to thoſe 


ae nts, which he had firſt ſuggeſted 
„ pit u the object of their enquiry. 
t | re were however other abuſes, 


| a farther (inveſtigation, into 
ich he was de ſirous to enter, and 
rather, as lord Maitland, one 
the -members, had ſtarred ſome 
facts, and propoſed other to- 
. He therefore moved, that 
committee ſhould have leave to 


ww | 
— irt from time to time. Lord 
anſweit land confeſſed, that he had 
ſomes ed ſome facts reſpecting abuſes 
conceilſhe polt-office during the admi- 
the lil ration of lord Tankerville, and 


>». that 
evidence he had called had not 


was free to acknow 


| choſet e ſo far as he had wiſhed, The 
Qioned, Men was negatived. 

is cool vo days after, the report of the 
ce it nec matte was preſented to the 
u, that! ſe, and, upon a motion for its 
Ofc hes printed, the houſe divided, 
id not 16, noes 120, The ſubſtance 
able; the report was, that Mr. Lees, 


+0 the w dis receiving che office of ſecre- 
1 any e the poli- office in Ireland, 
honol entered into a ſecurity to pay 
ſum. of 3501; per annum, out 


the profits of his office, to à pet 
no otherwiſe deſcribed, than by 
3 
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the letters A. B. A ſimilar annuity 

of z00l. had been exacted from a 

Mr. Dafhwood, appointed to the 

office of -poſtmaſter-general in ja- 

maica, for the ſame perſon; te 
appeared, that this perſon was 

a Mr. Treres, an intimate friend 

of lord Carteret, but who bad ne- 

vet performed any ſervice in the 
poſt-offite, or in any other public 
department, ro entitle him to ſach 

a reward. The report enumerated 

ſome leſſer abuſes in the diſpoſition 

of emoluments, and the regulation 
of packets; and ſtated, that lord 

Tankerville, having made certain 

repreſentations upon theſe heads to 
- the miniſter, and having been led 

to believe that he ſhould be ſup- 
ported in their correction, was ſoon 
after removed from his office of 
poſtmaſter · general. It was added, 
that this and other abuſes ſeemed ro 
call more eſpecially for enquiry and 
reform, as the commiſſioners ap- 
dinted two years' ago to examine 
into fees, gratuities, perquiſites and 
emoluments, had not hitherto made 
any enquiry into the abuſes of the 
{t-oftice, _ 

Monday the twenty-eighth of May 
was the day appointed for taking 
into final conſideration the report 
of the commirtee. 
caſion Mr. Grey obſerved, that he 
had perfectly completed what he 
had originally ſtated to the houſe. 
The abuſes he had then deſcribed; 
were now aſcertained by unqueſtion- 
able evidence. He ſhould not how» 
ever wonder, if the charges he bad 
made were to appear light and tri- 
vial in the eyes of the houſe, or ut 
leaſt were to be ſo ſtated by the 
perſong againſt whom th rated, 
All charges muſt indeed ſeem trivialy 
when compared with thaſe enor - 

us and flagitious charges, in the 
in veſtigation of ; which the houſe 
t 


Upon this oc- 
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engaged. The charges however, 
upon which he was to expatiate, 
2 to groſs malverſation in of- 
, to illegal bargain and fale of 
ublic firuations, to connivance at 
Rd abuſe, to the diſmiſſion 
and diſgrace of thoſe who had ſhown 
— 12 anxious ſor reform, and 
to the countenance and protection 
of thoſe by whom it had been op- 
of lord Tankerville, Mr. Grey ſaid, 
that he had been facrificed for the 
fake of arrangements in favour of a 
nobleman, [lord Hawkeſbury] who 
had ſeated Mr. Pitt in his preſent 
fituation, and againſt whoſe inte- 
reſt the diſmiſſion of a whole admi- 
niſtration did not weigh a feather. 
Mr. Grey moved, that it appear- 
ed to the houſe that great abuſes 
had prevailed in the poſt - office, 
and that, having been made known 
to his majeſty's miniſters, it was 
their duty without loſs of time to 
make uſe of ſuch meaſures, as were 
proper to reform them.” The mo- 
tion was ſeconded by fir Jobn Au- 
brey, one of the lords of the trea- 
ury. 
Mr. Baring roſe in defence of the 
commithoners under the office re- 
form-bill, of which he was one. 
He ſaid, they had firſt gone into the 
old board of trade office, next into 
the ſecretary of ſtate's office, and 
then to the admiralty-office ; from 
thence into the pay - office of the 
navy, and they were now in the 
navy office. He obſerved, that they 
were not directed by the act to make 
reports to that houſe, but to the 
lords of the treaſury. The fact 
was, they had made three reports 
long ago, and ſhould have made 
another before now, had it not been 
for the extreme arduouſneſs of their 
eſent object of enquiry. Mr. 
aring concluded, that * could 


ſooner compoſe a whole report, like 


- 
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pectful to him, and which favour 


thoſe of the commiſſioneri of y 
counts, than write à ſingle live 
fuch 2 report, as ought to co 
from the commiſſion of which 
was a member. 10 
Mr. Pitt began with obſem 
upon the ſingularity of Mr. Gn 
conduct, who, had commenced þ 
politic:l career in an early pand 
the ſeſſion, with an oppo;ition, 4 
luctant one, as be had ſaid, to 
particular meaſure of governmeq 
and had accompanied that opp 
tion with profeſſions of | great e 
ſonal regard for himſelf, and d 
defire, as far as he could do it c 
fiſtently with his duty as a mene 
of parliameutz to give his gere 
ſupport to adminiſtration, . 
withſtanding this, Mr. Pitt cou 
not but ſay, that he thought d 
preſent a wanton attack upon 
vernment, an attack conducted un 
manner highly perſonal and dil 


of the utmoſt aſperity of pany 
All, that could be done in the vai 
of reformation, ought. to be da 
by the executive government ; 1 
in ſuch trivial radon, reſort cou 
only be had to parliament, wit 
it thould: appear, that adminil 
tion had obilinately. neglected u 
neceſſary part of their duty. 
Pitt appealed to the office refo! 
bill, to determine whether ſuch 
neglect was imputable to him. 
obſerved, that it had been thou! 
adviſeable for the commiſſioner 
begin with departments f the by 
eſt rank, in order to remove 4 
impreſſion, as it their examine 
were a derogation from the digi 
of thoſe, who preſided over the 
veral ofhcess : They were non 
the navy-office, .and- he belief 
that no perſon, who knew ü the! 
ture of that department, 0 
bring it into compariſon «ith | 
petty abuſes of the poſl-uſc 4 

wo 


* 
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4 wif its examination and re- the preſent occaſion. however h 
to be delayed for an hour. muſt aſſert, that he had not merit 
Pitt added, that the jneceflity the reproof, which the miniſter, 
moving one of the poſtmaſters, the veteran ſtateſman of four years 
afforded an opportunity of ac- experience, the Neſtor, of twenty- 
odating lord Hawkeſbury, but five, had been; pleaſed to beſtoy 
it was not truey that the va» upon a Sheridan rec 

ce reform · bill, and re» 


enced þ had been made upon his ac- to the 
ly pundit. To that nobleman gentle» marked, that the tranſaction of Mr 
tion, 4 might allude as often and in Treves came within the meaning of 


ſaid, to 8 manner they pleaſed, ſo long a clauſe, by which it was declared, 
vernnen ſhe was perſuaded, that every that, any perſon guilty of ſuc 

at oppch ur which was conferred upon prion | ſhould, be jacapable 

great pe lince he had any ſhare in ad- ſerving bis majeſty in..any\civil ea: 


„ and o ration, had been fully earned pacity, It was a fingular | 
do it be moſt able and meritorious that Mr, Baring had; given of the 


es. He acknowledged that proceedings of the commutſioners. 
inusl allowance to Mr. Treves They had gone firſt into the office 
certainly an abuſe, and one of the old board of trade, to; en, 
h the houſe ought not to coun- quire What abuſes had formerlx 


a meme 
is geben 
n. N 
Pitt cal 


ought U rce; but upon the whole the been practiſed in an office that no 
upon p emſtances were not attended longer exiſted, They had gone 
lucted u with any imputed corruption next into the Tal- 
and did Carteret, nor was the ſab- fice, an office of all others leaſt li- 
h ſaroun by any means of ſufficient con - able to abuſe, If there were any 


ace for parliamentary cen- abuſe, it was, that the deputy ſe · 

cretary of ſtate, whoſe duty was 
r. Sheridan obſerved, that Mr. arduous and important, was by no 
had animadverted with great means ſufficiently paid. Mr. She- 
a what had ridan had never conſidered the of- 


of pai 
n the wal 
o be i 
gent; u 


eſort count firmneſs u b 
ent, via dad by Mr. Grey; but he fice reform-bill as a proſeription of 
dminik excuſe him, if he did not give all future enquiry. But from Mr, 


lected th eredit to the manner of thoſe Pitt's argument of u it ap» 
| lverfions, bur on the contrary peared, that he had ſurrendered bis 
the li of aſſerting, that underſtanding, when he brought 


niniſtey felt, and ſeverely felt in his bill, and was determined to 


him. reprehenſion that had been hear only with Mr. Baring's eart 
en though". He denied that Mr. and to ſee with the eyes of fix Joh 
iffonen i profeſſed any perſonal ref Dick: two of the commiifhione 


Mr. pit, but had merely given the former of Wuhom id 
credit for the goodneſa of his the latter blind. 
mon, and had aſked the fame Mr. Fox ren 
tin return. If Mr. Grey had the whole proceeding extraordin 


ny thivg "improper, though and, with regatd tothe me 


re nol ere a young member, tor con- who bad. brorght forward che 
;  belic g the ta and ability he quiry, unfair and unhandfomie, 
ww the ſhown, he would that it had been meant to do nathi 


nt, wo + young member was- as little why did they fuffer the commines 
onable for- any error, a3 the to be appointed st all? The fact 
* of the houſe, On was, ene 
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that els tote vouldendin Mie difep- degrees he might become ſo. 


| — time publicly bouſtec of the men differed in opinion, to le 
mentioned Ie examined lord had not adviſ: 


uniformly detmed) but which they character and importance, 
knew to be krueß his public li 


| 2 of. 155. Hafting 5%. Charge of the. Rohills War negati 


| Folume, to Ja wa e {a,, comprehenhve the, aceuſers,. and the. charatt 
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peace hment, and the con Julia the 


of * houſę of n 


ned, ol had thought, chat Mr. declared, that he was not uff 
could not prove his facts, and deſcription, but he hoped; tha 


ntment anddiſgrace: Mr. Fox ob- long as there w _— conf 
verry that Mr. Pitt had now for tional queſtions reſpecting yi 


ices! of lord Hawkeſbury. In party man was to act moſt hoy 
the hour of danger and conteſt his ably, Mr. Fox ſaid; that he Hence r 
name had never ventured to be vote for the — though | 
the bringing nt 

Hawkeſbury's claims to applauſe, ward, nor ſhould have recomm 
and ſaid, that, exeluſively of thoſe ed it, becauſe he did not thi 
parts of his conduct, which he had of a ſize proportioned to Mr, Gn 


Maitland having moved the pn 

had been ag little diſtinguiſfied by ous queſtion, it was carried wih 

acts of meritorious ſervices, as that à diviſion, and the farther. cou 

of any man living. Mr. Fox re- ation of the report adjourned 
lied to What Mr. Pitt had faid of — wo — months. 

Mr. + ihe St: being! a proty man, and 
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Charge of api the Raja of. monty adopted by the Houſe of Com 


IN. our. precedin volume we A buſineſs of this ſort is f 
brought down the affair of the what different from the gu 
map seh e of Mr. Haſtings to courſe of parliamentary tral 
A in which Mr. Burke tions, and might be ſuppoſe 
ad ſurmounted. the numerous ob- require to be treated in wif 
Nacles an .oppoſed his undertak- manner. To record . onl 
852 nd. the general, indiſpoſition ſpeeches of. the ſeveral deb 
bed, 


| on, "wh 
is dep 
hich we 
ne hun 
obvio 
b other 
takihs 


' 
age 
Yement 
temple! 
here u 
owin 
de ſubje 
N allude, 


EIA #9, the diſcuffion of might appear to be the buligd 

far as to come to the a arliamentary regiſter, To 

regular, e the firſt char 77 minute ly into the . ſevera] u 

on the f day o [ June. 1786. 'e of evidence would be 6 
there folpenged, our narrative, — croach.,-upon. the office of! 
we might be ! in the preſent trial. Jo examine the moi 


New. of th 50 hole ſubject, ſo far as the accuſed ; to inveſligate de for hi 
at was uſſed, , in order to the ceſſity of the proſecution, ie Mt diſeu 
ro. © proſe; 


' ſeveral. ne es of im: rlety of the proceedings, aud 

next og or reclitude ot the 
ybneſs in its due form te the bar Cure ; Bnally, to aſcertain be ſhow-; 
; '/ ſequences, that muſt reſult to the 
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of WS: 2 proſecution; whether the It is out of cheſe heads ahd tails of. 
d. tha bed perſon be found guilty, or a debate, out of the ſe disjoisted 
ne ſo, tber he be acquitted, thete are members of ſome nf the hobleſtexhi - 

conſtitute the province of hiſ. bitions of oratory thatt the word 
ing . But we feel our incapacity bas produced, we are to com- 
, to l this province. The materials pile our aoõjjn tt... 


ence remains to be produced of 
h-we/cannot preciſely aſcertain 
nature and the force, and the 
cal-cataſtrophe is eſſentially ne 
y to give lumi nouſneſs and 
onſtrarion to the whole. The 
tedings of the trial will here; 
be” publiſned, and it is not 
pſhble; that the beſt informed 
| ſhould-Heel and think differs: 
when he riſes from the pe 
of that grand volume, than 
he is judging only from par- 
ſeattered and deſultory extracts. 
impoſſible that the moſt en- 
ened mind ſhould not dere 
information from that ſource. 
if our judgment were ever ſo 
plete, and 


our; confidence ever 
abo unded, we could not ex- 
vurſelves wich the neceſſary 
Nom, when we con ſider that the 
is depending at the moment 


r_negats 


cm 


ort in ch we write. Preſſed then on 
the geo hund with theſe and many 
ry tu obvious diſudvantages, and 
ſuppoſe other with the nature of bur 
n a deruking and the impatience of 
| only ders, We! ſhall be excuſed in 
ral devWitiny nothing more, than an 
e bulnWrement-of therarguments that 
r. Toi empleyed upon the ſubject. 
vera u bere Me are mot wholly at our 
be wing to that indiſpoſition 
e of + ſubjec to which we have al- 
e meu alluded” One of our newi- 


charatt: i compilers of debates has 

igate 100d for his abſence from an im- 
on, the at diſcuſſion” in the beginning 
ugs, ace proſecution; by obſervin 
ot the be did not imagine the public 
ain de ſhow-any t eagernefs, to 
reſult i to'the taif of an old ſong.“ 


7 


te us are of courſe imperfect, ' 


Mr. Burke introduced his motion 
for impeaching Mr Haſtingi dn the 
ound of the Rohilla war, wit 
everal reflections on the meriti of 
the ' profecution;v He ſpoke wick 
great emphaſis: of the magnitude f 
the ſubject} and. ſolemnly! invaked 
the attention” of the houſe. The 
charge muſt either be in a high ile · 
gree criminal, or it muſt be an un- 
juſt and falſe acauſation. There 
was no medium and no alternativ v 
Either Mr. Haſtings had been guiſiy 
of groſs, enormous and flag itious 
erĩimes j or he was a baſe, calume 
niatory, wickediand malicious a- 
cufer, He bade a high -degroe of 
guilt as aſcribuble to that man, hq 
ſnbuldurgt groundleſs and ill found: 
ed charges, againſt! 2 perſon who 
had been intruſtod with the goveru: 
ment of a. part 0& 0un. territoriea 
larger and more extenbve than the 
whole iſland of, Grat Hritain- Fox 
a prirute man io © ſuggeſt: ſuck 
charges would be toche guilty of a 
ſcan tous lihxb aud for a, man d 
endeavour to obtaim for himſelf < 
colour of iuthdmty, and ito: ſeek t 
hurl dowh :the othunder; of 'partige 
mentary. vengeanee upon the head 
of an innocent-inilivigual, deferved 
to rouſe the juſtioe / and call down 
the puniſhment of the houſe. He 
had made up his mind completely 


\ 


upon the ſubject/and uns prepared 
to — — Ity, 
ſnould it appear, that he had 


wantonly and raſhly preferred 2 
roundleſs charge. There wers 
t three motives, that were known 
to actuate men, aud to excite 
them to turn acguſers; ignor- 
ance, inadvertency and paſſion. 
K 


/ 


1% int N AND 


By none of theſe three had he been by the reſolutions. of 1782 to! 
— Ignorance he could it forward. Leg not their bot 
plead, becauſe he knew the be tarniſhed, let their char: al 
. as fully as the labour of ſafe, ard let it be {aid of tit 
2 make him know it. tice Eſto perpetua, whatever my 
Inadvertency could not be ĩimputed become of bim. In fact, 
to him, becauſe he had pruceeded they had to vote that day un 
with deliberation, and had examin- the icaſe of Mr., Haflings. 
ed every ſtep he took in the buſineſs code of political government, wii 
wich che moſt minute and cautious they ſhould now. eſtabliſh for t 
attention. Leaſt of alt could it be diſtaut provinces. of the engt 


Vas 1 
charg 
' uent. 
tion 


day, 
Was 
h effe 


= _ any colour of truth, that — land recorded. as a ling? W. 
been actuated an. proof of their equity and wi is 
= indeed he had felt, 2 — or an — cel of their qui — 
ameable and — an ger; and folly. Lord Cornwallis, uboęladia, 
for who had ever heard in — na going out with great addon: bad 
ſenſe, of an enquiring anger, 4a powers to India, would learn . be t. 
digeſting anger, a collating anger, the; deciſion. of that day, wha e of 
an examining anger, a dehberating ſyſtem and what the principe to cor 
anger or a ſelecting anger? [The government wars which the hofWould a 
anger, which he felt, was an unit». approved. Sinc 
form, ſteady; public anger; that. Mr, Burke tiny A paralle , fitua 
anger, that five — warmed, tweery the mode of governneuWpreſerve 
his _— _ fel preciſely nom. dopted by the Roman empic Wi unimy 
He was, in reſpect tog the Britiſm her diſtant provinces, and the ford n 
— Fo in 2 the tion in that reſpect of Gru to 
me ſituation, as when he tain. The Roman empire I Burke: 
— upon the ſubjeqt. Not all nearly continuous in its ſurface, oiitire of i 
the various occurrences: of the laſt its provinces were either acc that o 
25 years, nor five changes of ad» by land, or divided: only by 1 Marat. 
iniftration/; not the retirement ro arm of the ſeas: They ben how 


of ſummer, nor the occupation of general: language, that of 0 
winter; neither his public nor his whichwas underſtood throught 
5 arocutions, mor the fnow part of the empire, and uith u 
ich in that had fo er ery man could tell his tale u oppreſfic 
on his head, on way. They bad anotbe 
121 able to co — even i ryſns vantage, a melangholy ons it 
acknowledged himfelf to fel us as it — circun 
lic man, bur which as a pri. of their being 
e individual he had never felt 
+; a moment. 
"The queſtion, which He wa+mow 
to ſubmit to rhe *condiderarion of 
liament, was not à perſonal con 
f eee eee of rrifling 
e regu tation; but was” 'n 
national and imperial queſtion, in- 
volving the honour of the country, 
and more icularly the 
of chat b "They ood Eo 
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ebaracter of an accuſer in 
e was highly reſpected, and 
at were the privileges with which 
ras indulged, in order to bring 
charges home againſt a ſtate de · 
tent, How different was the 


J a 1 

8. tion of an accuſer in the pre- 
nt; d day, and how extremely diffi- 
h ſot i was it to urge any accuſation 
e enn effect againſt a Britiſh gover- 


When he gonſidered that Mr. 
tings had for: fourteen years 
n at the head of the government 
adia, and that not one com- 
nt bad bern ſent home againſt 
be trembled at the enormous 
ree of power, with which be 
to contend, and to which alone 
ould aſcribe the ſilence in queſ- 
Since it was not in human na» 
„ſituated as Mr. Hailugs w 
reſerre ſo pure, even — 


ernmen 
cc i unimpeachable a conduct, as 
Adel ford no room for a ſingle ac · 
Greu en to be charged againit him, 
Burke bad never ſeen the face of 


ire of India in this country, ex- 
that of a ſingle inhabitant of 
Maratta - ſtate, and it was well 


cy dan how mad would be the at- 
of Gali for any oppreſſed native of 
-0ugh en to come to ngland, to 

his complaint agaHſt the griev- 


oppreſſions under which he la- 
ed. Theſe were additional 
lerations, that ought to operate 
| the. houſe, and induce them 
more anxioutly to exert them- 
, to convince all India by their 
on, that they were the ſtcady 


the p of freedom uſtice, ever 
equa BHP) — the oppreſſed, and 


Ir. Burke introduced the immo- 
conſideration of the char 
marking, that, had Mr. H 
b condudted his government, 
d lexve A Country, which he 
found rich and fertile, inereaſ- 
Vs cultivation and produce; 


4 


numerous 
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had he left its nobility in 

of their ancient honours and for- 
tunes, its merchants in purſuit. of 
an improved and advantageous 
commerce, productive of a ſtill more 
enlarged. return of wealth and uſus 
ry. upon their cape ; bad he em- 
ployed their huſbandmen in carry - 
ing their victorious ploughſhares 
into deſarts and woods, and warting 
againſt deſtruction, ſolitude and ſa · 
mine; be would in that caſe have 
ſaid to the governor general, I 
enquire not into your particular 
conduc, I am ſatisfied with the res 
ſult; I want not to know whether 
you made two or three or five hun · 
dred thouſand pounds ; keep what 
you have got: you have made 2 
ple rich and bappy 
you have inereaſed the commerce 
of the country, enlarged its means 
of wealth, and improved its reve- 
nues; and, in doing that, you 
have reflected honour and luſtre on 
the character of the Britiſh na- 


| ſu ch a people had the Ro- 
hillas been previouſly to their ex- 
termination; but, alas, they were 
now baniſhed, and their W 
ao longer aftarded the ſpeQtacle. 
that luxuriant garden, . 
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— 


had, formerly exhibited. M 
Burke imputed the diſaſtrous fate 
* 
wit. Wy, W d influ- 
enced the jab hf ers in 
meditating and accompliſhing their 
ruin. Mr. Haſtings x Ave "that 
be had no other guide, than the 
-biſtory of the cuuntry, and the mad 
career of its uerors and uſu 
ers; and was that the rule, by 
which the civil, governor of u d- 
ſtant province Was to model hie 
conduct? Timur io D had 
left behind him inſtitutes, which 
were replete with the ſoundeſt max- 
ims of morality M policy. If — 
3 


1% 
muſt neceſſarily recur to the max: 
ims of conquerois, why had. not 


Mr. Hattings adopted for his direc- 


tion ſuch maxims as theſe? The 
truth was, they were not calculated 
to have juſſified his extortions and 
lation. The political max- 
is of a heathen prince did not 
correſpond with the propenſities of 
a Chriſtian governor. It was a 
tenet. in politics, which he had 
ever held, that all Britiſh governors 
ere obliged to conduct themſelves 
by the rules of law. It could not 
inderd be expected in India that 
they could practiſe Magna Charta; 
bur they had the laws of nature 
and nations, the great and funda- 
mental axioms, upon which every 
form of ſociety was built, to direct 
them; and whoever in high and 
oſtennble ſituation did not conform 
to a mode of government thus e- 
ligible and indiſpenfible, ought to 
be found defective in the radical 
duties of his ſtation. A 
Mr. Burke recurred to the obſer- 
vations he had formerly made, up- 
on the uniform diſobedience of or- 
ders from home, that had charac- 
teriſed the adminiſtration of Mr. 
Haſtings. It had been ſaid, that, 
in, the government of a diſtant coun- 
try, a certain 24 * diſcretion 
muſt neceſſarily be indulged ; the 
Gtuations varied and a different 
conduct became eligible, But this 
Was not true; where the ſituation 
really changed, the order in fact 


ceaſed to exiſt, and diſobedience 


was impoſſible. The diſobedience 
of orders, with which he had charg- 
ed Mr, Hadings, was where he had 
"conteſted the point of judgment 
with his conſtituents, and where, 
oftener than once, he had proved 
refractory, merely for the pleaſure 
of diſplaying his independence. In 
-all ſuch caſes he bad arrogated,to 
himſelf a diſpenfing power; and 


BRIT HES HO AN D 


but 


with, what confiſlency or dn 


could a. Britiſh houſe of cone 
admit that with impunity in 21 yer 
ject, which they bad ſo vignally heir 
fuſed to forgive in a ſovercign? b 
Mr. Burke, entered minuteh 7 T 
to the detail of the Rohilla e red 
and undertook to ſhow, that it h Haſt. 
originated, and had been cartel ' had 
by the ſpecial agency of Mr. y int 
ings. Suja ul Dowla, the lat fM7-1e(; 
bob of Oude, was a mon(ter of  3o6iry: 
rocity and cruelty, and his enn was 
to the Rohillas had been baſe, Mer h 
fidious. and ungrateful in the charg 
treme, When, expelled fron Wh jorce 
native dominions by the compar * ö 
forces in their wars with , or th, 
Ali Than, be had found au a0 n oth 
among the Rohilla chief. which 
what had been bis condut Ment. 
that occaſion? He was: aſtoni ercy | 
at the flouriſhing condition of did not 
hiland. It was ſuch a paradif effects 
he had not before ſeen; and y Were 
regarded its populous and ſplge thei 
towns, its beautiful villas, and ielded 
rich vineyards, with the eye ed his 
jealouſy and envy. This un bee ple « 
origin of all the miſchief, o the 
had befallen that innocent and urope, 
duſtrious people. He had f of pro 
mong them during the dg. 15 
ſtorm that waſled bis own da and? 
nions, as the devil had hoer any c 
a while in the garden of E tely at 
But, with all his maliguant i or ex 
>. 44 he was incapable ng! landho! 
effecting bis diabolical puff aurers, 
and he had been, obliged ta ec clergy 
a. Britiſh | governor . general i. all 
ſum ot money, to extirpate 1 Nied at t 
tion, with whom neither paris Burke i 
the ſhadowy of a quarrel, ea cor, 
Mr. Burke deprecated the . motive 
the ſword in the bands of 2 quences 
trate. It was a thouſand tine . The 
in thoſe of. a, ſoldier by pray, in? 
The 1 give a leg an 


rarely the power by 
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int, He might let a licentious 
iery looſe, 4m how could he 
yent their outrages, and by 
at means recal them to a ſenſe 
heir duty ? This military men 
y, by the habits of order to 
ich thoſe under their command 
e reduced, were able to effect. 
, Haſtings, impotent in this reſ- 
had delivered a formidable 
y into the direction of à re- 
ſeleſs villain, whoſe mind was 
deſiitute of ' diſcipline, as his 
rt was of principle. | 
fter having ſtated the facts of 
charge with great poignancy 
force, Mr. Burke called the 


decem 
Comm 
in ah 
Salt 
eign! 
nutely) 
hilla 1 
1at it h 
Caried 
Mr. 
e late 
(er ofh 
15 end 
baſe, 
n thee 
From 


compuaßgg ation of the houſe to the mile 
th C s of their fellow creatures, Who 
au ahi no other proſpect of relief, than 
fs, which they' derived from pare 
duct ent. This was the only door 
allo1Wnercy that was open to them. 

on (ad not threaten the houſe with 

aradir, I effects of their diſappointment, 
1; y were not likely foon to ay 

d (ple: their own wrongs; they 

as, a yielded up their all. He re- 

he eye ed his hearers to conſider, how 

15 4 Ipcople of England would feel, 

ich, Mo the fact would be regarded 

25 ny urope, were all the principal 

ad linen of property to be driven out 

8 * ie ifland to the amount of fixty 

on u and ? It was not the peaſan- 

10rere Bn any country, who were im- 

| of ately affected gither by cons 

vant 5 or extirpation. It was the 
e landbolders, the principal ma- 

Puch aurers, the nobles, the ſupe- 

ta * clergy, and the men of pro- 

jeral of all ranks, who were im- 

pate! ed at the ſhrine of ambition. 

Paras i Burke inftituzed a compariſon 

e eon veſt and extirpation. 

the motive, the object and the 

pu quences were materially dif- 

Loon {. There was ſome degree 

Pi ; wh in acquiring the govern- 

wer ol 
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in improving them in ſcience or in 
morals, in making them more haps; 
py or more rich; but the act of 
extirpation. was 'baſe and ignoble, 
the object of a mean, plodding and 
vulgar mind. It was @ nay ' 
blood, and abhorrent to every ge- 
nerous and manly feeling. He) 
would therefore leave the whole: 
to be decided upon by their hearts: 
and their conſcieuces, us they ſhould 
anſwer it to their country, to | 2b 
terity, to their own minds, and ta 
God, who was the ſearcher of 


hearts, J's 9 

Mr. Hardinge ſpoke in ſupport 
of the motion. He ſaid, that am- 
uu proof had been laid before the 

ouſe of that probable ground of 
accuſation, upon which it was their 
duty, as the firſt and great inqueſt 
of the nation, to put every public 
man upon his account. He did 
not ſay, that Mr. Haſtings would 


be convicted upon his impeach- 


ment; he did not ſay, that, if he 
were tried and acquitted, the ex- 
ample, which was due to the na- 
tional honour, would be made; but 
he would affirm, that, if he were 
ſcreened from accuſation, the diſ- 
grace of the meaſure would adhere 
to this government for ages to 
come. His firſt and capital objec» 
tion to the Rohilla war was ite 
glaring injuſlice; and he hoped, 
that thoſe pernicious tenets, which 
had excluded political - moratity 
from the ſyſtem” of ethics in the 
caſe of lord Clive, which had poĩ- 
ſoned the houſe of commons in thoſe 
days, ang had been difplayed with 
fatal effect in all the alluring ,co- 
lours of eloquence, would never a- 
gain be revited. The Rohilla war 
was unjuſt, becauſe the puniſhment 
was beyond the guilt, the compen- 
ſation beyond all bounds of an e- 

divalent for the los. It was un- 


* 4 reſpectaþle-race of men, juſt, becauſe the, faQ alleged a- 


14 gaink 
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apps the Rohillas by Suia ul Dow- 
a, as a ground ot - hottlity, was 
never aſcertained... It was unjuſt, 
becauſe, if the fact had been aſcer - 
tained, we had no ſort of concern 
with it. The idea of a guarantee 
in this caſe, was abſurd in itſelf, 
had not been thought of till after 
the event it was intended to juſti- 
y, and, if it had exiſted, bound us 
to co-operate as much with the Ro» 
hillas. as with the nabob of Oude. 
Laſtly, the war was unjuſt, becauſe 
the real motive for undertaking it 
was not our alliance with Suja al 
Dowla, but the acquiſition of a 
ſum of money. It made the Eaſt 
India company the mercenaries of 
ambition, of cruelty and revenge. 
As to the impolicy of the mea- 
fure, though he agreed upon that 
dead with the uniform. opinion of 
the company at home, yet he 
thought it abſurd to reaſon the 
point, where he meaſure was to fo 
extreme-a degree violent and tyran- 
nical, One article of impolicy he 
would mention, becauſe it was con- 
nected with what be had already 
ſaid. It was an impolitic meaſure, 
becauſe it ſunk and polluted the na · 
tional character, when it ſtam 
upon record tbe ignominious idea, 
that the Engliſh nation and ſword 
. . could de the hired inſtruments of 
an Afiatie tyrant in a war, which 
profeſſed. extermination ſor its ob- 
Ject; extermination of a whole 
- independent of him, and whoſe of- 
_ Fence-to-him, for it was none to us, 
in the worſt colours of it might 
have been expiated by an atone- 
ment, infinitely ſhort of theſe de- 
, le extremities. Mr. Har- 
dinge remarked upon the ſuppoſed 
| ; Pee — 
length of time, and the reap- 
pointment of Mr. Haſtin Loc 
act of the legiſlature. | the 


 pinjliex who had recommended 
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peachment from the had fent home 


** 


that reappointment he thought y 
argument was unanſwerable; ul 
nothing would aftonifh- him un 
even in theſe days, than to {ee lat 
North vote for the impeachneulif 
upon this queſtion. But hoy & 
the argument affect the public jd 
tice of the kingdom? That nobls 
man had kept the intelligent 
perfect ſecret” from parliament, þ 
was a dangerous doctrine, that em 
a legiſlature,” ſo governed as thi 
which lord North had had the} 
nour of conducting, cauld fen 
the kingdom at large, or the 
vernment when in better han 
But the danger was multiplied 
hundred fold, if their act were 
reſult of the deluſion he had 
niſed upon them, If parliame 
could thus be reſtrained, the n 
ſtraint muſt have operated up 
them with -peculiar force in t 
year 1782, to prevent them tre 
inquiring isto the Robilla 
while the party was in the ati 


re iny 
d he h 
je, to 

| ltituti 


ſerving the public upon the ia. 
and credit of that new appouf Mr. Ft 


's of th 
the c 


ment. { 
Lord North entered into 3 
dication of his conduct. hen 
bill of 1773, appointing 4 8s 
conſtitution for the Eaſt India 
pany, had been under the disc 
hon of parliament, the news ol 
Rohilta war and of its circumitan 
had not reached this country. 5 
had then moved, to nominate * 
== 2655 to the office of gout 
cneral for five years, and b)! 
bill general Clavering,! 
Monſon, and Mr. Francis halb 
appointed to affiſft him in hu 
vernment, Soon- after the 
of the new council in India, 
laints 4 
the governor” general on the? 
ject ot the Rotilla war, ſtating 
facts as had then come to their 
lege, © Ay/foog us he Was ff 


theſe facts, he had thought Mr. 
ſtings's conduct highly cenſur- 
le, and . bad ſent ig the court of 


{ee M cctons, to dehire them to mike 
achten ery potfible exertion for his le- 
how or diimiſon. Hit advice had 
blic en adopted, and the vote of the 
c nde cctors for that purpaſe bad been 


dered abortive by the court of 
oprie rs. At a ſubirquent pe- 


hat end two gentlemen from India had 
| a; ed to the company, that they 
| the! authorized to ſe Mr. 
14 fen 7 ings's retignation. The le- 
the nation had been accepted, and 


Wheler appointed to ſugceed 


ndered abortive by Mr. Haſtings's 
tuling to acknowlege + that the 
atlemen were, properly autho- 
ed. In 1778 and 1781, when 
ther bills had been paſſed, we 
re invoiyved in an extenlive war, 


hem | he bad not thought that a tt 
villa ze, to make an alteration in the 
the at WFoltitution of our government in 


(dias | 

Mr. Francis related the particu- 
rs of the conduct and ſentiments 
the council, which bad been 


a 
When nt out to India in 1773. Gene- 
ng « % Clayeripg and colonel Monſon 
India cure men, who carried with them 
che dic em England characters unim- 
news 0f ached, and their refidence in In- 


bad brought them an acceſſion 
tame, by the diſplay it had made 


minate theic integrity and independ- 
f correc They, as well as himſelf, 
and b) 1 gone out to India, not only 
vering; N diſpoſed to Mr. Haltjngs, but 
cis had preſted with t reverence for 


$abilities, ; and confidence in his 
d intentions and bis virtue. 
t John Clavering bad perſonally 


Indi, | 

ünt⸗ 8 ted the king tor ſome mark of 
on the iP favour to carry out to the gover- 
Rating te general, There was no jealouſy 


vas . 
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1; but the | meaſure had been 
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of. Mr, Haſtings, as the. means of 
their own aggrandiſement, But 
they were no tooner arrived in In- 
dia, than they ſaw reaſon to- alter 
their opinions. Before they had 
ſet foor upon ſhore, complaints and 


reprefentations had reached them 


from all hands of the egormities of 
the Rohilla war, and from that mo- 
ment they commenced a determin- 
ed oppotrion to the governor 
neral. Was it 10 > ſuppo 
that this ſudden revolution origi- 
nated in party or intrigue, or was 
owing to piquey ill will, gr reſente 
meat ? 
| Lord Mulgrave entered into an 
elaborate defence of Mr, Haſtings. 
He defcribed the Robillas, as a 
moſt faithleſs and treacherous race 
of men, and he declared, that Suja 
ul Dowla on his part had fully-and 
literally performed all the ſtipula - 
tions of the treaty. It had been 
obſerved, that Mr. Haſtings did 
not ſend a notification to tHafez 
Rhamet, before he determined to 
attack him. The breach. of the 
treaty was apparent; and was it 
neceſſary tor Mr. Haſtings to have 
acted as a lawyer, and to have 
ſummoned both parties before him ? 
It had been ſaid, that the cauſe of 
the war had been the non payment 
of forty lacks of rupees ; but that 
the puniſhment had gone much 
farther. This was a moſt extraor- 
divary doctrine. Who- had ever 
heard of a nation at war ſtopping 
at the preciſe point, when ſatisfac+ 
tion for the original injury had 
been obtained? Did this nation act 
ſo with France in the glorious war 
of 1756 It had alſo been obſerv- 
ed, that, if we were bound by the 
guarantee, we-adied unjuſtly in ex- 
acting new conditions from Suja al 
Dowlsa. The fact was, that- the 
breach of the treaty by the Rohil- 
las fully juſtified us in artacking 
them, 
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chem, and that Mr. Haſlings did 
perfectly right in obtaining the beſt 
terms he could for the company. 
Lord Mulgrave ſaid, he would aſ- 
ſume the juſtice, and would make 
out to a demonſtration the wiſdom 
and policy of the meoſure, We 
obtained à barrier for an ally, 
whoſe-dominions had been perfectly 
ſecured by it from that time to 
this,” a period of twelve years, We 
procured above a million ſterling 
for the company. We ſecured the 
tranquillity of Oude upon the death 


of Süja ul Dowla, which happened 


a few months after the Rohilla war, 
and which could by no other means 
bave been ſecured. In 3 word, 
every beneficial conſequence, which 
had riſen from our connection with 
Oude, was to be traced to the Ro- 
hilla war as to its ſource, Sir Ro- 
bert Barker had objected to it, be- 
cauſe he thought the addition of 
Robilcund weuld make the nabob 
too powerful; but the eyent had 
proved, that, though fir Robert 
might be a good general, Mr. Haſt- 
ings was by far the better politician. 
Wirh reſpect to the conduct of the 
war, how eaſy was it to paint the 
horrors and cruelties of every war, 
that had ever been made? What- 
ever hardſhips was ſultained by the 
Rohilla priſoners, it was clear, that, 
fo far from being authoriſed by Mr. 

Haſtings, he had inſtantly inter- 
fered to prevent them and in the 
moſt effectual manner. Of all the 
accuſations that had been brought, 

lord Mulgrave bad leaſt expected 

to ſind a charge of cruelty, - From 

whatever he had read relatively to 
our trunſactions in India, tromi the 
converſations he had had _ — 

pectable perſons who had ſerve 
there, he could ſafely aftirm, that 
there never was a man more uni- 
verſally:eſteemed and beloved than 
Mr. Haſlings. The Hindoos look» 
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pledging himſelf, to vote for ® 


ed up to him as the preſerm 
their temples ; the Muflulman, 
the guardians of their molqy 
and his own countrymen, 31 
man who had ſecured the em 
of India to Great Britain, { 
Grenville went over the ſamegn 
of argument as lord'Mulgrare, 
complained of the unfair mann 
which Mr. Burke had opened 
ſubject; as above two thirds of 
ſpeeck had heen devoted to ay 
vations of facts, ſtated in the an 
charges, and which bore no n 
tion to the Rohilla war. Mr.3 
ton temarked, that humanity 
the leading trait in Mr. Haſty 
character, and that ſuch wa 
tenderneſs of his nature, as en 
to approach to womanith 
neſs. + | 

Mr. Powys objected to the 


of the motion, which, as it} F 
been preſented by Mr. Burke, «li fo 
merated all the leading facts of tf 3 


war, and for which he wa! 
ready to vote. Several of the fall 
did not appear to him to have ber 
roved, or, if proved, not to 
riminal. If Mr. Burke wal 
withdraw his motion, and pu 
generally, he ſhould give it hi 
port. Mr, Powys declared, til 
he ſaw no ground to impute eitht 
rſonal or vindictive motive 
r. Haſtings, and therefore dein 


to be underſtood, as by no mel le of 


bunt to 
h of th 
red, | 
rent, v 
a cha 


other charges, or to carry up 
cles of impeachment to the þ 
of lords, merely on the ground! 
the preſent reſolution, ' Mr. Bum 
replied, that the motion had bes 
drawn up in its preſent form ati 
requeſt of Mr. Pitt, who had i 
gelled, that it ought to be ate 
as nearly as poſſible in the 
form, in which it might prob 
be preſented to the houſe of hu 
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 inforced by Mr. Wilberforce, 
motion was altered, and the 
ſtion ſtood, ** that the houſe, hav- 
conſidered the article, and exa- 
ed witneſſes, was of opinion, 
there was ground for charging 
ame ren Haltings eſquire with hig] 

1 cs and miſdemeanours upon the 
10 er of that article. 

he ſubject of the Rohilla war 
diſcuſed at great length, and 
nined with much anxiety by a 
titude of the members of the 
ſe of commons, and upon this 


to apy 
1 the oth 
e no re 


Mr. 


2 dunt the debate, after having 
; v * tinued till late in the morning, 


adjourned to the next day. At 
time a farther amendment to 
reſolution was ſuggeſted by Mr. 
liam Young, who moved, that 
e ſhould be added to nt the words, 
nd for impeaching him there- 
©; of FP” The reaſon he aſſigned for 
ut motion was, "that he profeſſed 
f the tal ſelf an enemy to ſuch an im- 
bare kel bment as that of the earl of 
ot to rd, where the priſoner had 
e w tried for his life upon an ag- 
d one of ſeveral leſſer charges, 
+ e taken together were ſuppoſed 
-ed, W mount to a * of high trea- 
Mr. Fox profeſſed equally to 

lemn the idea YER a . — 
* a an aggregate of charges, the 
T * ole of which — — 
% n 10 ſomething different from 
b of them taken ſeparately, but 
rred, that the caſe was . 
rent, when they were only fiud- 
a. charge in the manner of a 
dd jury. He ſhould have had 
objeftion, had the propoſed a- 
nament ſtood as a part of the 
pral queſtion, as it was clear, 
the miniſter and himſelf thought 
Mly in the ſame manner reſpect- 
it; but he did not like to adopt 
u an addition, and he thought, 
the word d and”? ſeemed to im · 


5 >. 1.1 


„ as ent 


1h 
the fo 


as it! 
urke, i" 


ate eithe 
otives 


7 up 1 
he houl 
-round | 

r. Buri 
had bett 


Powys; and, the argument 
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them intended. Mr. Jenkioſon urg- 
ed the neceſſity of adopting the a- 
mendment ; and a deſultory conver- 
ſation took place upon it of nearly 


three hours in continuance, in which 


ſome aſperities paſſed between Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Pitt. The other ſpeak- 
ers were Mr, Burke, Mr, Sheridan, 
Mr, Windham, Mr. Arden, Mr. 
51 Scott, Mr. Powys, Mr. Wil⸗ 
rforce, general Norton and Mr, 
Rigby. At length it was moved 
by Mr. Pitt, to withdraw the pros 
poſed amendment, and to add the 
words ++ by impeachment”? only to 
the motions | * 
In the courſe of the converſation” 
8 owned, that he bad 
intertered, and he truſted with in- 
fluence, againſt the India bill of 4 
former adminiſtration. This ex- 
preſſion was caught hold of, and 
made the ſubject of ſevere ridicule 
by the leaders of oppoſition. 
Mr. Fox expreſſed his apprehen- 
ſion, that there was an intention 
ſomewhere, to implicate the general 
queſtion of impeachment, with the 
articular one of the juſtice of the 
hilla war. If any thing ſo un- 
fair could really be meant, he truſt- 
ed, that the houſe would ſee through | 
ſo pitiful a manceuvre, and treat it 
with reprobation. But, when hoe 
confidered the time of its introdut 
tion, the engagement with the mi-/ 
niſter that each article ſhould be 
decided on by itſelf, and eſpecially - 
the eagerneſs with which Mr. Jen 
kinſon had iutereſted himſelf in the 
iſſue of the debate, he could be at 
no loſs how to account for this ve 
extraordinary motion. Mr. Pitt's 
amendment was at length carried 
without a divifion ; and; it having 
been farther moved by Mr. Bouve- 
rie, brother to the earl of Radnor, 
and 82 Mr. Sheridan, to 
add to the reſolution by 9 


ply ſomething more than either of 


— 
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farther amendment the words, if 
any - impeathment fſhail finally be 

preferred,” the houſe divided, ayes 

65, noes 140. 

Mr. Wilberforce obſerved, that, 


had the motion continued in the 


„ in which it had 9 
been introduced, he ſhould have felt 
no difficulty in forming a deciſion, 
and cauld have contented himſelf 
with giving a lilent vote; but, as the 
queſtion then ſtood, he confefled, he 
was under ao common embarraſſ- 
ment, and his ſeelings were of a na- 
ture ſo diſtreſſing, that he could not 
refrain from endeavouring as ſhortly 
as poſſible to explain them to the 
2 Mr. Wilberforce then en- 
tered into the particulars of the 
charge, and endeavoured to ſhow 
that the various apologies, that had 
been extracted from the affair of 
the guarantee, from the ſuppoſed 
inclination of the Rohillas in tavour 
of the Marattas, and from the ig - 
noramce of Mr. Haſtings reſpecting 
the ſeverities that were practiſed, 
were unfounded and inapplicable, 
At the ſame time he laid great ſtreſs 
u the conſideration, of Mr, 
Haſlings's having been three times 
re- appointed to the government, 
fince the affair of the Rohilla war. 
To put him afterwards upon his 
trial for that affair, what was it but 
to ſay to him, You have commit» 
ted an action, extremely criminal, 


and deſerving of puniſhment ; but 


we will not puniſh you at preſent. 
You are uſeful to us in your preſent 
firuation; and therefore we will again 
and again te- appoint yous But, 
when, for a period of thirteen years, 
ſhall. have flrained your facul- 
ties, you ſhall have racked your 
abilities, you ſhall have impaired 
ir conſlitution, you ſhall have 
123 your life in our ſervice, 


aged in tranſactions of the moſt 
5 and critical nature, which 


he would have debated: it 0 


nn 

- hi | 
muſt ſupply matter for the ni — 
preſentations of your enemies ove 4 


enable them to obtain that ſents «hol 
againſt. you by prejudice, wait 
they would in vain have atteny 
by argument; after all this, ud 
you ihall chuſe to return to a li; 

wet in your  native-; country, 
will then criminate you for q. 
frit offence, for then we hall ns 0 
be ſufferers by your puniſhneu'- pet 
This was like the treatment we; 
to ſome ot the brute cretu nion, 
whoſe faithful ſervices we at ler the « 
rewarded by the knife of the bucht b 
No man, Mr, Wilberforce fl 4:lib 
felt all this more ſtrongly thun 
did; and yet, when an action Metz u 
the preſent was brought befor: lu at anc 


he could not but condemn it. lan. 
lincerely lamented the neceſſiy, Willi in n. 
there was no alternative, and | orde 
ſhould therefore certainly give che in 


vote for the mation, - bund 
Mr. Fox entered at large i ſent 
every part of the queſtion, Hen | 
marked with ſome degree of indy t ha 
nation upon the changes it bad u 
dergone, and the caprice that | this 
been diſplayed upon the ſubjecl. eo 
had been firſt 2 by Mr. ung Md a 
to. try the charges generally, uk 
this propoſition had been diſapptt 
ed, A charge; ſpecific of particu 


facts, was demanded, and the M rmitt 


mand had been complied with. d that 
third change had been tben dein eder 
and it was thought moſt agrecaWreat f; 
to move a queltion generally vw fo1 
each charge. This had been & 
cepted with equal- facility, H 
Mr. Fox foreſeen the uſe that vw 
have been made of theſe conceilut 
be would never have conſeot vn 
He did not mean, that bis dag 
would have been of any avail, | 


laſt, rather than: have ſuffered u 
motion to take the form, bid 
had now aſſumed, It had de 


bis opinion, ibat the beſt mode 


the iroceeding in the buſineſs, was 
emies, ore a genetal queſlion, whether. 
at ſer «hole of the Charges contained 
ce, of impeachment ; andy if 


had been the opinion of the, 


this, Ce; then to conſider, hat parti- 
to a ler Kucles wete to make a part of 
duntry, impeachment ; and, had it not 
1 for juin chat be confided in the decla- 
e ſhall Mas of Mr. Pitt, he would fill 
rinnen perſiſted iu that manner of tak- 


op the buſineſs., It was bis 
non, that the number, as well 
the weight of che crimes that 
cht be found, ſhould enter into 
deliberation of gentlemen, who 
ed a reſqlution for impeach- 


action Met; that the . crimes ſhould be 
defore at and enormous, and that they 
nn it. Mud not only bear that character, 
ceſſiy, Wl io number be very conſiderable, 


order that the aggregate, and 
che individuals alone, might afford 
pund. for inducing. the houſe, to 
ſeat them before the hauſe of 


large i 

n. He en. * 

e of wahlt had been ſaid by ſome, that 
it bad er ſaw too much of party ſpirit 
e that M this. buſineſs. He agreed, that 
ſubjecl. Neo were nothing, but he 


Mr. ug ed appeal to ſomefhing better 
: A ns. At à very Ah 
riod, he bad taken - 368 bimſe 

ic 


F part part in bringing to juſtice crimes, 
nd the vmitted in our Aſiatic dominions, 
on d that by a man, who had very 
zen deli 


liderable advantages in his favour, 
eat fame, great la great exer- 
us for the ſervice of bis country, 
ſe bd all exiſted in the charac- 
r of ford Clive, but theſe he had 
ved at nothing. Under whoſe 
ners did Mr. Fox then contend ? 
vas under the banners of the 
in, who was now at the head of 
ie Jaw and religion of this country, 
ie preſent chancellor of Great 
min, who bad treated with that 
af cloquence, for which be was 


p 
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diſtinguiſhed, who had cruſhed; be 
might ſay, to atoms, every attempt 


to ſet up the ſervices of lord Clive 


as a bar to his puniſhment. He 


would not ſuffer a ward to be heard, 


he would not ſuffer meption, to 
made of ſo unworthy and unbecom. 
ivg an argument. Mr., Fox ha 
ſupported bim; and, if be bad 
done ſo with reſpect to lord Clive, 
he ſaw nothing in Mr. Haſtings's 
conduct, to induce blm.'to change 
bis mode of action. He did not 
think, that in any capital inftance 
be had been of great uſe to the 
company. In the ſawe manner he 
had ſupported Mr. Dundas, in his 
efforts to puniſh. the delinquency diſs 
covered in India, at a time when 
he diſapproved of his politics, as 
much as he did dos. 
Mr. Fox adverted to the cenſures, 
which had been thrown out by Mr, 
enkinſon apd others upon the Eaſt 
India bill of 1783, He, dd not 
wiſh to call up «his 
he knew what he owed to himſelf. 
He muſt take that opportunity to 
declare, that the bill was in his 
eſtimation the moſt important mea- 
ſure of bis life, "The principle, 
upon which, it was built, he was 
fatisfied was that, which alone was 
capable of maintaining order and 
preventing abuſe in the government 
of thoſe diſtant territories, Long 
had he revolved the plan in his own 
mind, and, when he came into of- 
fice, he did not feel eaſy, till he had 
attempted to bring into exiſtence, 
what be held to be fo eſſential to 
the right adminiſtration of our go- 
vernment in that part of . 
Whatever triumph , therefore was 
aſſumed by his advetfaries in that 
buſineſs, he could aſſure them he 
felt himſelf little perfonally affefted 
by it, and he declared, that, valeſs 
he had been able to accompliſh t 
great point which had engroſled 55 
* a” Omg vt 


Ati 


ſubject; but 
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attention, he would not have re- 
mained one day in office, It was 
his ambition, 10 have the principle 
of that bill conſidered ai the object, 


which above all others, he thought, 


it was moſt neceſſary for this country 
to attain,' Thoſe, who oppoſed it, 
had paſſed-another bill, different in 
form, and founded on different 
maxim. What had they done ? 
They had paſſed one bill in one year, 
aud another in the next, and we ſaw 


them driven about from ro any 
e till they themſe 


| Ives could 
carcely affign the ground of their 


proceedin 
7 Among other remarks .upon the 


22 ubject of the debate, Mr. 
ox obſerved upon the neceſſary 
effect of the Rohilla war with regard 
to the Engliſh national character. 
Mr. Haſtings himſelf had exhibited 
an inſtance of acting upon the cha- 
racter of nations. He ſtated the 
character of the Rohillas, as a rea- 
ſon for their being exterminated. 
If we were to go upon this princi- 


ple, and exterminate every nation 
that 


had brought à ſtain upon their 
policy, ue ſhould Yoon leave the 
face of the earth thinly inhabited; 
and, he was afraid, this Hngdom 
would not hereafter be able to ſtand 
up with much confidence, if it 
ſhould give its aſſent to the doctrines, 
which were that night endeavoured 
to be eftabliſked, But it was not 
true, that there was any thing in 
the character of the Rohillas, to 


excite the indignation, or draw down 


the reſentment of any people, leaſt 
of all of Great Britain. They 


were a brave nation, and, what 
was fingular, the only free nation 


in India. They governed the coun- 
try of which they were poſſeſſed, 
with a mildneſs, of which its flou- 


riſhing condition, fo as to be called 
the garden of Indoſtan, was an un- 
deniable- argument. They were 
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endowed with all thoſe nat 


virtues, which Britons had be F 
accuſtomed to admire, and whid n ap 
connected countries, enjoying and 
bleſſings of liberty, by indilloluk ing 
ties. Ought not ſuch a peo ed ir 
bave met with ſympathy and u an 
from our countrymen ? Oufhr wipe 
a cauſe, ſuch as' theirs, to intel Indas 
every Britiſſi bofom ? To mark d in 
ſuch a people, as the objech « lor 
avarice, or the victims of umme d on 
voked reſentment] to abandon not 
to the rod of tyranny and op ided 

ſion, what conduct could be m icy o 
derogatory to our character? is ap 


mode of procedure could to w 
contaminate our pretenſions to þ 
nour and humanity ? The fact we 
indeed true, that men in all yt 
had been little governed in tha 
actions by equity and juſtice ; N 
ſeldom had it A N that e came 


had ayowedly directed their con ving t. 
by principles fo abhorrent to d ie Go 
lization and human nature. ee ſecr' 
war againſt the Rohillas was (0 may ſpur © 
lete an abandonment of all ed te 
eading principles of morality, the: Cs 
it was aſtoniſhing” any man e had 
attempt to defend it, If it u their 


be ſupported by a Britiſh houſe WY were'k 
commons, it would be the gra ded 
misfortune that could befal the d to 
tion. 1 | 
Mr. Dundas took notice of od re- 
charge of inconſiſtency which emor-g 
brought againſt him by Mr. ee mig 
and Mr, Burke, and retorted it WiWenta 
on Mr. Anſtruther, who had d 
night ſtood up as an advocates 
the impeachment. Many pe a 1110 
might recollect the extraouff lng t. 
zeal, with which che recal of Mon, wh 


Haſtings had been oppoſed n years 


court of proprietors in 179: ation 


.mong thoſe, Who bad food in 1985 
t 


on that occaſion, Mr. Ana de meim 
had been peculiarly ſtrenuou ee, had 
together with r- Dallasand 8 U 
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| publiſhed his ſpeech for the 
rmation-of the public. He had 


1d wid Sn applauded the ability, the juſ- 
ying t& and the ſalutary effects of Mr. 
diſſolat tings's adminiſtration; and had 
people i ed it as the extremity of abſur- 

cor and madneſs to recal him. 
uh pecting the Rohilla war Mr. 
o inte nds acknowledged, that he dif- 


d in opinion from Mr. Grenville 
lord Mulgrave, but they dif- 
d only about paſt tranfactions, 
| not reſpeding matters to be 
ided on for the future, The 
icy of any great meaſure was, 
is apprehenſion,” the confidera- 
to which they ought to advert; 


us to | unleſs the meaſure were no- 
fact ouſly and 12 unjuſt, the 
al ediency of it was a ſufficient 

eral juſtification,” Mr. Dundas 
tice ; | red, that he ſtood in a fingular 
that de cament with reſpe&-ro India. 


ax taken a public'part in that 
ſe ſome years'fince, as prefident 
he ſecret committee, which; upon 
ſpur of 'a-diſaſter, had been ap- 
hted to/etiquire” into the affairs 
the: Carnatic, 'but which after- 
ds had found it neceſſary to ex- 
| their" inveſtigation, his opini- 
were known, and ſome of them 
ded on the journals. With 
rd to the Rohilla war, an act 
parliament had paſſed fince that 
od, re-appointing Mr. Haſtings 


re, 


which rernor-general of Bengal. The 
Mr. ede might be conſidered as a par- 
ted it Venta don, and, unleſs 
had Meet umſtances of an ag- 


ting nature had come to light, 
b uo reuſon for calling Mr. 
nge to account for a tranſ- 
u, which the houſe had ſo 
y years ago tacitly and by im- 


1 732. 7 conſented to paſs over. 
tood n 1782, neither he, nor any 
Ana de members of the ſecret com- 
uo ee, had entertained the idea of 


Lung Mr. Haſtings to a crimi · 
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nal proſecution, there could be no 
reaſori for his adopting new opi- 
nione, in compliment to the movet 
of the preſent charge. Mr. Stra- 
chey ſpoke in vindication af the 
character of lord Clive. Mr. Mar- 
tin declared, that what he had heard 
on that and the preceding day, had 
conſiderably altered his opinion 
reſpecting Mr. Haſtings, and he 
ſhould vote for the queſtion. Phe 
motion of Mr. Burke had originally 
been ſeconded by Mr. Wilbraham, 
and the other ſpeakers on that fide 
of the queſtion were Mr. Windham, 
Mr Michael Angelo Taylor ard 
Mr. Frederic Montagu; the ſpeak- 
ers in behalf of Mr. Haſtings were 
Mr. Vanſittart, Mr. Iſaac Hawkind 
Browne, Mr. Ilay Campbel and 
Mr. Nichols, The debate was cons 
cluded with a remark from Mr. 
Burke, that, if the motion were 
negati ved, he was determined, in 
Juſtice to himſelf, to move the ſe. 
vetal facts on which it was found. 
ed in ſeparate reſolutions, that they 
might remain upon the journals. 
The houſe at length divided, ayes 
67, noes 119. Mr. Pitt voted in the 
majority. Gains 1 2 
On the thirteenth of ſune the 
ſecond charge, upon the ſubject of 
the fine and expulſion of the raja 
of Benares, was opened by Mr. 
Fox, He obſerved, that Cheit 
Sing, the raja in queſtion, had 
been admitted to the ſucceſſion of 
his father in the year 1770, through 
the interference of the Engliſn go- 
verment. In 1774, the ſovereignty, 
paramount of the province of Be- 
nares was transferred from the nabob 
of Oude to the Eaſt India company. 
To obviate any miſconſtructionireſ. 
cting the nature of the tenure, 
which it was held by its native 
prince, Mr. Haſtings at that time 
propoſed, that whatever proviſion 
3 ur 
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144 
for the intereſt of the company, 
ſhould be made without any in- 
croachment upon the rights of the 
raja, or 77 the af py I Dh ac: 
tually ſubſiſting wu him: Mr, 
Haſtings farther obtained for Cheit 
Sing, in addition to the prerogati ves 
de formerly poſſeſſed, the right of 
caining money, and of ctiminal 
judicatore in caſes of life and death. 
he reſolution for this purpuſe was 
couched, in the following words : 
« That the perpetual and independ- 
ent . poſſetſion of the zemidary of 
Benares and its dependencies be 
confirmed and guaranteed to the 
raja Cheit Sing and his heirs for 
ever, ſubject only to the annual 
payment of the revenue hitherto 
aid te the late nahob-; and that no 
ather demand ſhould be made upon 
him either by the nabob of Oude 
or by this government.“ Mr. Fox 
farther read to the ſame purpoſe 
the following article of the treaty 
propoſed by Mr. Haſtings in;July 
1775 : 4 That, while the raja ſha 
continue faithful to theſe engage- 
ments, and punctual in his pay+ 
ments, and ſhall pay due obedience 
to the authority of this govern- 
ment, no more demands Fan be 
made upon him of any kind, nor 
ſhall avy, perſon be allowed upon 
any pretence, to interfere with his 
authority, or to diſturb the 
of bis country.“ Notwithſtanding 
Fheſe declarations Mr. Haſtiags, 
ſhortly afier the death of fir John 
Clavering and Mr. Monſon, with- 
out any. previous. general commu- 
nication with the board, made an 
extraordinary demand upon the 
Fazz of 50,0001, By what princi- 
PE of conſtruction was the mean- 
J goof the ſtipulation to be recon- 
Ciled to this conduct? Was it to be 
vunderſiood to imply, „ that, pro- 
vided the zemidar ſhould pay to 
the cvuncil ſuch ſung of money as 


£ 4 
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cumſtances of vexation and d&< 


Cheit Sing's dominions in tem 


ſhould be demanded from hin 


and above his ſtated annual t Ks 
that then they would demand M 
him no money whatever? Th "© 
quiſition however was made, thay 


on the expreſs. cundition that 
exadtion ſhould continue but & 
one year, and ſhould not be d 
into a precedent, The raja 
mured at it; but it was paid, 
demand was repeated in a f. 
and third year, and in like na 
ſatisfied. Each of theſe 

way accompanied with menace, 
with various and extraordinary 


tiſm, Mr. Haſtings hail then & 
manded of the raja. two thoula 
afterwards fifteen bundred, and 
of all one thouſand horſe. ( 
Sing replied, that he had bu 
thauſand three hundred horſe & 
triduted over his couotry, and 
he could ſpare only five hung 
offering to accompany them 
five hundred, matchlock men. 
Upon this Mr, Haſtings fa 
his defence, that “ his paticnct 
exhauſted by ſuch repeated ah 
contomacy ; an .exprethon, 
moſt abſurd, and the moſ ne 
louſly inapplicable to the facit 
could be imagined, | He added, 
c he-was determined to coavent 
conduct of the raja into an an 
tage to the company's affairs,” 
inſt this monſtrous c 10 
r. Fox muſt preteſt; and be 1 
who had ever before heard of 
puniſhing men, not for the 
end of all puniſhment, 
but to convert it into an ad 
to the public treaſuy? Up 
grounds Mr. Haſtings had 4 
mined to levy a fine 
Sing of 50,0001, Mr. or 97 
of his conduct on his am 


reprobation, declaring, that bi 
guage and treatment of the 3f! 


r O NE 1. N 


and inſolent in the extreme. 
> after his arrival, 'be Corel 

. Sing to 65 5 under arre 

Ss Own palace 

rallejed in 9 Nas would 

15 ht of any tributary” 


va Got l Ale be loſt for 
Mt. Fox: touched lightly on 
remaining its of the charge; 
ſort of affidavits, which ad 
8 procured for the Fake of fixing 
neation to rebel; the circum- 
ces, which" had taken place 

1 7 of Bidjegur ; the in- 
ements to. plunder: held out by 
Haltings ; and the ſubſequent 


ravation. of the great charge, 
ruin of Cheit Sing. 

t. Fox acknowledged, that 

re had been ſomething, like a co- 
r for the vote, into which the 
ſe of commons had entered reſ- 
ing the Rohilſa war, | The ex- 
ie diſtance 7 the time at which 
al happt ned, the re · appointment 
Mr. Rating by 22718 of the 
llature, and the important ſer- 
e 'which he was imagined to 
e ince performed for his cbuß- 
But there were no ſuch a 

es to be urged againſt voting 
preſent” =! Io The facts were 
lediable, they were important, 
were atrocious. Happy was 


J could plead' iFYorance of Falt 
1 25 ryfor ſo lng a period. It 
ly 


Kas e that 
ermities of individuals 
Ae of N Britim to 
thinked - ith 


rated the 
from the 
be of . 
rke for havin 
dught "the cha forward, 15 
e. hape ot "Mother they muſt 
Te ber Wöjeckecd to vii >< 3 


let the hvule in general d 
NR anat gud; & og od 


nce of principles, originatin 


rope. beg Frege in 15 pa- 
the lord paramount? th 


lortunes of the zemidary, as he 
fdered.them rather as matter of 


_ceedin 


r thoſe whom he add reſſed. chat ws 


alvo- kar thi honour, * 
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proper, what had 
2 would prove, that there were 
glichmen, who cx Rr aſſent to 
in the cor- 

heart of 4 moſt corrupt indi- 
Tical, and. who execrated a cout 


ay they thought 


duct, which * been marked with 

e groſſeſt op op, inhumani 
and 1 . Mr. Nr. ag i 
the houſe gught not to e 

If with the puniſhment of . 
pprefſors, and he heartily Amel, 
at all which had been taken mw 
individuals ſhould be 1 

that was a ſubjeR, which muſt ao 
ceſfarily remain for future deliber 
tion. The motibn of Mr. Fax was 
ſeconded by Mr. Francis. 
Mr. Pitt lamented, that his duty 
and the reſponſibility. of his 
tion peremptorily forbad him to 
that, to which his — would 
otherwiſe: have led bim, to abſe 
bimſelf from the whole of the + 

s on the preſent decafloti. 

He' felt the greateſt Afficulty and 


uneafineſs in Fell ed to. de- 
termine upon judi 1 queſtions, the 
inerits of which were fo cloſe 


connected with the habits and the 
cuſtoms of the Eaſt Indian goverti- 
ments In 5 rtion however 
the difficulty, had been his en 
"your to make himſelf maſſer of 02 
whole — — caſe, and he 2K 
ture to fa, that, by ne In 
inveſtiganon; be 75 ben thr 
form füch a final apd 122 oplni 
concerning it, as had comp! 
Tarisfief him in the yore, which 
nſciente' he was 'bound' to gie. 
e "ſhould therefore Hate dis ſenti- 
ments to the houſe in the planet 
and ccheiſeſt, mannet, convinced, 
that, if there wefs any one ſudzect, 


upon which a member of that houſe 


Was bound to Tpeak with more than 
' ordinary fimplicity and candour, it 
Was that which Was then 155 5 


3 * there ought ws; 


aL. 


ih 


no other object i in 1 view, than thc 
honour of parliameng and the ends 
.of ſubſtantial juſtice. He ſhould 
carefully avoid entering into the 
i with. that. ſort of 1 temper 
and ſpirit which ſome perſons h 

Tiapiſelied, od ** particularly 

yard agaifift any im mpreſſions, li- 
Sun to that, which Mr. Fox had 
den defiious of making on the 
houſe, in a, manner, which he 
thought of all others the moſt un- 

Ir, and the * nb with 
every principle of law and juſtice. 
-He iy prix neither: fufſcr fo 5 
to biss bim in voting a cenſure, 
where he did not think cenſure was 
merited, nor on the other hand 
would. he permit bis indignation at 
duch unjuſtifiable condu ſo far to 
et the better of him, as to make 

im refuſe ſuch a vote, where he 
thought he was in conſcience bound 
40 give it. 

At bad been the ſubje of many 
different opinions, What was the 
apf tenure, under which the ze- 

midars of Indoſtan beld their poſ- 
Telhoos. IJ his was however of lit- 
tle as to the concluſion 
he intended to draw. It was enough 
for him, that they muſt, in the 
ture of things, be liable to CET 
fox · extraordinary aid in the cafe of 
An; extraordinary emergency. 
as impoſſible to ſuppole the exiſt- 
,erict.of a ftare, which had no con- 
Mitutional proviſion, for a period of 
danger, It was 4 right, to which 
no individual could object, becauſe 
it was by the en power of the 
whole the ndividual was pro- 

Fetl, and it would be treaſon s- 
Guünſt itſelf in any ſtateto © exclude 
principle, ſo obviouſly neceſſary t 
Is its exiſtence.;,.To apply this ar- 
ament to the empire of Indoſtap, 

r. Pitt gay ſeveral examples from 
5 recent hiſtory, of that country, 
where Cofim Ali NES 
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this implied nothing more, 
that the ſtated annual 


zie or defe: 
the right of demanding. aid W 
or upon any N emergency 1 


as appear · demand of a thouſand or 


5 from whe charges thenifld 


1 reſents fron] 
hag tree a | bore Joo 
for the purpo 


of ſup 

military op 0 7 65 Ther) 
ſents were. 15 nearly as poſit 
Milar to the bene ve . formg 
known in the 15 of this c 
try, and were literally the an 
tation of the military vafſal 
their, perſonal ſervices. Hit 
ſerved, that Cheit Sing hal 
made 7 N to his f 
lord, vja uf Dow la, a conhd 
alliance doth in men and m 
to the Rohilla ex * 
quoted the laws o 
Acbar, - who expreſsly even 
his zemidars from the paymeat 
avy ſubſidies beyond thei & 
rents, at the ſame time that ki 
rangements were evidently d 
Jated to ſecure a military f 
the perſonal ſervice of the zemid 
Mr. Pitt acknowledged, that it 
fipulared with Cheit Sing, + 
he ſhould hold his zemidaꝶ 8 
heredita poſſeſſion, paying 
A certain ſum out of the rene 
for the uſe of the company,” 


Ins 
ſhould never be raiſed, an 
fine ſhould be exacted from lr 


ceſſar when he came into] 
There was in the whole of the 


; ſiruments no renunciation in ein $49.£ 
terms, of that, which waz too * 
tial and indiſpenſible a 5 * * u 


conſtro 


vere} gnty to 2 by lol 


0g gcitabliſhed then 7 equi 
e chai „Mt. Piu obf 


the ſum demanded was greuiij 
in the power of the of a che 
from the treaſures foot te} 

the cafile of Bidſegur, and un 
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Ired horſe, was ngt d Hayin e juſtified Mit: 
Ot 


themſly 
ats fr Wierident, from. the ci ul gnces, ing 17 7 pal of the 
14500 b took place, in 0 ſy] beavers ufineſs, Vf nt 2 9926 tg Mo 
pportag| mg are 141104 une, 40 

bee itt 4 moment, the Le! ainin an wy 
„ pol 4 vert. gn 1 the beſt found rar Bed et obo 
ces, om e en A | bie AN Tho Pl eee 
»f this dh | that + r. legme in India dere e de 

| Pp: ve eſolv Shs ONE 5 Pl homer it was FUL 


the cm 

midi tion iu thut cou 

. 1 8 W condue 1 oy by the Fyles 10 
had a majority tice and 6 A va 

So ; | 5 9 io poſſible | kl Nd Ye cen 8 th 

/conkdel Mr, Monſon, ell: bliſhed government. e did 8 

177 AN, ex traotdi are, " whether the lan FT 5 

Mr. P. ane or of any other We em 


dition, 


the Ca mo- had laid N ſuch : 2 dosen 


e. fu ny Te wat KN E 75 authors 


„ to conſider, 


y exe 

el) . contained in theſe ity, by t ares of nature an 
ner Could here, be alked, be common Nate ale; aud t "Was d 
that : malignant. rge broug (his ground, that he felt it impolfib 
ently ci an man. f that which to acquit Mr, 1 eh vor the ha 
ary fem Jad juſt, ?,.1n the can of the charge . Of at inſt fi 
he 2c «ll _ it - woul be necellary He He felt in Is con dien 

„ that in 10 mentio ah a complete had puſhed the. exereiſe . 00 ao v2 ar: 
Sing, © Jote to every un vourable im- bitrary diſcr 125 whey, fröm the 
mid oi" might haye been nature of the Ea 


ed by the yawarrantable: Was entriiſted to hit, tc u 
. by the charge, was, 55 length, than he 73 55 5 
« before; the, reſolution 15 do by the neceſſity of the ſerv} 


paping 
the rw 


ern go 55 


ny.“ 
pre ig the e 0 Ch 4 e US 40 per LA, that 
al pajt been prope "he vo ali had oF e 8 
IL. . ad e t the W oe. 0 $ goverume > 
from his! akipg out of the warme U zeal f. a the Hege, 
to poſſl La have paſſ 70 his employers; hows 
le of the 5 Bare pai nen ever compurnAlble c in i | ar | 1 ot It 
on in ei ohyvio Nr T merit, when exerted as. 
| repugnant to principles, Weh we, 


ber 1 any be paramount to, every motive "of i 
Bengal Win mate 7 5 


which they, h a it to mak 


p 
1 and jþ that W 2 Ak Ya 
2 1700 ebay wh ed, 55 
ferred, — Ab wy ir 
_ In 1 e a = more 5 1 
res fo "rag MM . 
and tha ewhat 


wy x 


Is 


done; at t the ak time that he con- 
ceived Mr. Francis not to be en; 
tirely, free from blame, for the 
ene that 5 Lt picks to a 
erable part of Mr ings's 
9 8 his behaviour . 
and f from 1 which he purſued t 
upo n the reſent occalion, there 
544 foam, # or. Woſpi icion, "that at, the 
ime, when he 7 t have exerted 
15 elf to revent many improper 
75 * wy g taken, he had ſat 
th 2 1 85 ſatis faction, con- 

— pluing 8 1 ak of Mr. Haſt. 


ings, A; ing them as the 
dn g " A future perſecutions 
againſt 465 
In what he bad fad Me. Pitt de; 
fired to confine himſelf expreſs 
$0. the exorbitancy of the fine, and 
ot to include. the ſubſequent re vo- 
rot of, Benares, which was a 
event, that, under all the circum- 
Tune, could not poflibly be avoid- 
Mr, Haſtings was certainly 
Nh in undertaking to puniſh the 
raja; and Cheit Sing was not ap- 
riſed from any-overt act, that the 
Fo intended to be levied was exor- 
tant. Notwithſtanding this“ he 
taken up arms, in order to eſ- 
from an arreſt, to which he 
74 ſubjecded himſelf by his own 
fault, . He had excited a diſpoſition 
among his men to maſſacre the Bri- 
dose and had afterwards 
Thing, wn hiraſelf, and gone into 
rebellion. All theſe cifcum- 
ners conſidered, the depoſition 
f the raja was indiſpenſible' add 
eſſary. Mr.: Pitt obſerved, that 
the only ſubject, which remained 
580 7 to, Mention, was the pro- 
ed reſtoration o heit Sing to 
a 1 Sh impofſible 
39:7 Fe a g upon chis 
Phe 1 M. reſtored; 45 
2360 FH, a unfair ene 


üpder aceufäs 
e be Kit. mad 


3 vil 
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__ upon in 'rhin houſss,'s 


A O 1 


withhold his poſſeſſi ons, it a 
imply an a probati6rr of tha, wi 
ak, eteat er to. become x {6 
criminal © enquiry? Mu 
concluded, that he ſhould certy 
. ree to the preſent motion. 
t he thould' confider Þimſel 
committed t & final vote — 
edehment, but. on meaniny 
ubderſtood, that if upon! 
le of the charges i it — 
opinion, that an | 
avghe to be preferred, chen a 
act of oppredion was ſuch, as 
to de made one of the anche 
Mat impeachment. In ref 
td fine the raja 500, O00 l. fn 
mou delay, to pay n 
owever he bad aal 
Hilliogs had proceeded in 2n 
ner arbitrary, unjaſt and tym 
cal. His deterniination deln 
all relation between the deyres 
guile aud puniſhment, f 
grinding, it was overbearing 
as utterly diſproportionate 
ſhamefully exorbitant. e 
was farther ſup 
Powys, and op Ke b a 
rave, Mr. Grenville, 
r. Nichols, Mr. —— | 
Scott, and Mr. Dempfler. 
Dundas voted for the impeact 
bel oth a diviſion” the numben 
peared, ayes 110% tioes 
Three Jock les this the 
bare, the queſtion came under 
cuſſion, whether or no vo 
e to go thro 
He charges, ie 2 vit 
and comi a ſcparete vor! 
each a © the! edurſe of 
preſent ſeſſion. Tue danger! 
was to be feared: was, that tif 
fon of the year Would Induce 
members to letve towi/ 10 
the charges would” come 10 W 


be a CEircuthſtanes eff 
„if compared: with id: 


FOREIGN 
"ob of the bulineſs, and might 
| 4 occaſion of zepreſenting the 


lion, as not carrying with it the 
ity, which proper'y belonged 
proceeding - of, the houſe of 
mans, To obviate this diffi- 
y it was propoſed by Mr. John 
es Hamilton, nephew to the 
of Abercorn, that they ſhould 
a call of the houſe, to compel 
attendance of the members. 


hk ness for this meaſure, and deli- 
article d it as his deliberate and ſo- 
opinion, that the fate of the 
iſh empne in India was ſuſpend- 
pon the circumſtance, whether 
o Mr. Haſtings's impeachment 
terminated in the ſeſſion. He 
eonverſed with perſons of ho- 
r and undoubted information, 


e degree WP" had left Calcutta ſo lately as 
- t rebruary, and their communi- 
bearing ens had ſtrongly confirmed bim 
tionate this perſualon, Mr. Fox pro- 
Thee ed himſelt _— for the 


oled call, if it could be made 


lance, Mr. Hamilton ſubmit- 
his to the houſe on the 
nty-tirſt of June, obſerving at 
ſame time, that the only objec- 
which could be urged, the in- 
wenience that might be felt by 
viduals, was of no value, when 
n oppoſed to what was due to 
feelings of an accuſed and per- 


ted man. He had brought for- 
| Id his motion in behalf ot a per- 
— whom he had never ſeen but 
dure ade dar-of- that houſe. But he 
danger ted, that that perſon had ſpent 
greateſt part of his life- in the 


ice of the public, in one of the 


10 WP could fill, and he thought, 
\uſes,'# Nt ought to beaſcertainedwith- 
6+ very elay, whether the only return 
ieb d 0 receive tor his ſerv es 


enſure and infamy. Mr. She; 


or Scott pleaded with great car- 


ent to the object of a full at- 


eminent ſituations which a 
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ridan obſerved, that a conſiderable 
degree of odium muſt neceſſarily bs 
iucurred by calling members back 
to town, after. they. had gone into 
the country, and male their. ar- 
rangements for the ſummer ; and, 
however. Mr. Hamilton might be 
willing to take all the obloquy up- 
on himſelf, he believed it would 
ſhared by all thoſe, who were con» 
cerned in the.bufinefs., Mr. Sher 
ridan farther urged the impoſſibili 

of making the call effectual, 400 
obſerved, that it would occaſian 19 
many delinquents, by diſobedience, 
that the houſe would be diſabled 
from proceeding to inforee its own 
order, He ridiculed the deſpony 
dency of major Scott, Who was ge: 
nerally ſo ſanguine upon the my 
of India, an N | that h 

had reſted his. opinion upon dark 
hints and ſuggeſtions, as if recent 
advices-had been received from In 
dia to that purpoſe, but that, it 


thoſe advices were not produced, 


all iuſinpatioſs of that natute muſt | 


— for nothing. Mr. Sheridan 
ad made every poſſible enquiry to 
diſcover this extraordinary news, 
but he could hear of nothing, ex- 
cept the receipt of an extraordinary 
large diamond, ſaid; to have been 
ſent to Mr. Haſtings, and preſented 
tothe king at an extraordinary and 
critical period of time. The mo- 


tion was ſupported by Mr. Demp- 


ſter and Mr. Hawkins Browne, and 
oppoſed by fir Matthew White Rid- 
ley, Mr. Duncombe, . lord George 
Cavendiſh, Mr. Michael Angelo 
Taylor and Mr. Pitt. On a davis 
non the members appeared, ayes 
O, noes 99+ : 0 
The ſubject, to which Mr. She» 
ridan had alluded, of the receipt 
of a very valuable diamond by the 
ling through the medium of Mr, 
Maſtings, occaſioned a conliderabls 
quantity of newſpaper animadver- 
K 3 ſton, 


157 | 
"MN, partly of a Judicrqus and 
bac 0 erde nate, Mer 
ott, who Had fliopwn bimſelf par 
ticularly alive to infintiations con- 
| Leyed Gough that Channel, thought 
proper to ſtate the circumſtances of 
the "buſineſs, both from the preſs, 
and in a 8 he made a 


few days after in the houſe of com- 
mons. This ſtatement was unfor- 


tungtely of ſuch'a nature, as not 
do be calculated in the beſt poffible 
anner to counteract the aniinad- 
verſions, by which he bad been of- 
fended: It appeared, that Mr. Haft- 
ngs had fecelved the 8 on 
he ſec6nd of june, the fecond da 
of the Robilla debate, and chat it 
had been delivered to the ſecretary 
of fate on the thirteenth of June, 
the day of detiding che charge of 
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Benares. This delay major d 
took upon himſelf, and related! 
circumſturices, hich from an 
* had prevented him from w 
ug upon lord Syoney on the 
ect. He alſo — letter h 
fr. Haſtings, in which it ws 
lated, that. the packet he had 
cerved contained a letter from 
zam Ali Khan to the king, and 
other to himſelt, the 1arrer of whi 
was damaged, and ſcarcely lev 
if legible. Mr. Haſtings gut 
the purpoſe of the effaced lete 
be a commiſſion to him, to del 
the letter tö the King, and 
probably —.— along withi 
the contents of which he had nd 
clue to conjecture, but ſuppoſe 
to contain ſomething of ext 
dinary value.” 7 £23 { 
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M. Sberidan's Sprech on the Charge of the Begums. Charges of nin 
" abad,.0 the cane, af Kale *, of Pr. ents, of the R -17700 cou 
and of Miſdemeanours it Oude voted. Mr. Haſtin s Impeached at tle 1 line 
eee 
AF HE fſeffion of parliament for doubtedly in ſome. cafes the c boul 


'the year 1786 had undoubt- 
edly cloſed in a period, peculiarly 
critical to Mr. Haſtings and his 
friends. One charge had already 
been decided in his favour and an- 
other againſt him, But this charge 
was confeſſedly, in the opinion of 
the majority of the houſe of com- 
mons, not ſufficiently weighty to 
de carried up alone as a ground of 
impeachment to the houſe of lords. 
It was ſuppoſed, perhaps in a higher 
degree than it was true, that the 
-decifion of the miniſter had turned 
the ſcule againſt Mr. Haſtings in 
the houſe of commons. But that 
fecifion, with reſpect to the future 
charges, was enveloped in the thick - 


ell obſcurity, Concealment is un- bis 


tial = of a great miniſter, 
Mr. Pitt ſeems. to have poſſes 
peculiar faculty of this kind, vi 
no attack upon his paſſions, and 
provocation could induce hin 
throw off for a moment. In 
particular caſe, he profeſied to 
each of the charges ſeparately, 
not to make up his mind upon 
ſodject, till the period neach 
proached, in which he was to « 
ver his vote, He was not influend 
or at leaſt not obviouſſy influen 
in the vote he had given, by f. 
motives, which too often de 


with public men, private Whit: ; 
and perſonal intereſt. But, iv 90 
ing him to be governed pure) bee q. 

ol le and a 
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fully employed, when a com- 


mercial treaty with France had juſt. 


been concluded; and there were 
other matters depending of imme- 
diate moment, which were ſufficient 
to enpgroſs their attention. Was 
parliament miſpending its time by 
enq uiring into the oppreſſions prac- 
uſed upon millions of unfortunate 
perſons in India, and endeavouring 
to bring to exemplary and condign 
puniſhment the daring delinquent, 
who had been guilty of the moſt 
flagrant acts of enormous tyranny 
and rapacious peculation ? Mr. 
Sheridan ſaid, that parliament had 
always ſhown its uliar deteſia- 
tion of that novel and baſe ſophiſm 
in the principles of judicial enquiry, 
that crinies might be compounded, 
that the guilt of Mr, Haſtings was 
to be balanced by his ſucceſſes, and 
that fortunate: events were a full 
and complete ſet off againſt a ſyſtem 
of oppreſſion, corruption, breach 
of faith, peculation and treachery. 
The conduct of the houſe of com- 
mon in this reſpect during the pre- 
ceding year had done them immor- 
tal honour, and proved to the world, 
that, however degenerate an exam- 
ple ſome of the Britiſh ſubjects had 
exhibited in India, the people of 
England collectively, ſpeaking and 
Acting by their repreſentatives, felt, 
as men ſhould feel on ſuch an oc- 
caſion. They had aſſerted, that 
there were acts, that no political ne- 
ceſſity could warrant; and that, a- 
miqdſt flagrancies of ſuch an inex- 
piable deſcription, was the treat- 
ment of Cheit Sing, They had 
declared, that the man who brought 
the charges was no falſe accuſer, 
—that he was not moved by envy, 
malice or-any unworthy motives to 
' blacken a ſpotleſs. name, but that 
hoe was the indefatigable, the per- 
ſyering, and at length the ſueceſſ- 
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. AT ntl; 4 6-2 
time in attending to this ſubject, at 
period when they might be more 


* 


ful champion of oppreſſed ni 
tudes againſt their ty rannical q 
preſſor. They had proved they 
ſelves ſuperior to the preſumptuy 
pretenſions that were advanced 
favour of this 7 of India, th 
corner - ſtone of our 1 in th 
Eaſt, this taliſman of the Bui 
territories in Aſia, whoſe char 
was ſaid to be above cenſure, 1 
whoſe conduct was not within th 
reach of ſuſpicion. 

Mr. Sheridan ſtated the presa 
charge reſpecting the begums « 
Oude, as replete with criminal 
of the blackeſt die, with tyra 
the moſt. vile and premecium 
with corruption the moſt open « 
ſhameleſs, with oppreſſion the mz 
ſevere and grinding, and with 
elty the moſt hard and unparallet 
He profeſſed to God, that he f 
in his own boſom the ſtrongeſt pt 
ſonal conviction on the preſent {i 
ject. It was upon that convich 
that he believed the conduct of N 
Haſtings in regard to the nabob 
Oude, and to the begun, « 
prehended in it every ſpecies of! 
man offence. He had proved l 
ſelf guilty of rapacity at once! 
lent and inſatiable ; of treacie 
cool and premeditated ; of opp 
ſion uſeleſs and unprovobed; 
breach of faith unwarrantable4 
baſe ; of cruelty unmanly and! 
merciful. Theſe were the en 
of which in his ſoul and hs 
ſcience he arraigned Mr. Hain 
and of which he had the cond 
to ſay he ſhould convict him. 
was far from meaning to rl: 
charge upon aſſertion, or vp® 
warm expreſſions, which the | 
pulſe of wounded feelings 
produce. He would eſtabliſh er 
part of the charge by the mol 
anſwerable proof and the m 
n evidence, He * 
upport every fact by a teſlin 


which few would venture 10 
hich few Vi N 


ate th 

lahome 
pious 

ther, 
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d mill 5a, that of Mr. Haſtings him - the year 1775 eſtabliſhed an opinion, 
nical q; As there were e that the women upon the death of. 
ed te land up his advocates, he chal- their huſbands were intitled by the 
umptuoy ved them to watch him; to Mahometan law only to the pro- 
varcey ch if he advanced one inch of, perty within the zenana or harem 
nd, ron, for which he had not ſo- where they lived. The opinion was 
gth u ground; for he truſted nothing deciſive: the reſident uſed na 
he Bet eclamation. He deſired ciedit threats; military compulſion. was 


chataꝶ 
aſure, al 
vithin the 


no fact, which he did not prove, not ſo much as menaced ; the diſ- 
ich he did not demonſtrate be- puted property was given up by 
nd the poſhbility of refutation, the begums, and the farther trea« 
ſhould not deſert the clear and ſure which was within the 2cnana 
incible ground of truth through was confeſſedly their own. A treaty 
particle of his allegations ; had even been ſigned by the nabob, 
ile, in the defence of Mr. Haſt- and ratified by Mr. Briſtow, in the 
ps on the contrary, not one nature of a guarantee, by which it 
gle circumſtance was ſtated, which was ſtipulated, that, on their pays 
d its foundation in truth. ing zoo, oco l, they ſhould be freed 
It was there endeavoured to be from all farther application. Was 
pred, that the treaſures of the this tranſaction of a nature .calcu- 


he pre 1 
DET ums 1 
rim 
h Um 
medium 
t open u 
DL the m 
| with o 


a paralldegums were not private property, lated to prove that the right to the 

hat be t that they belonged of right treaſure of the begums veſted in the 

congeltp the nabob. To eſtabliſh this, nabob? If the Mahometan law had 

xrelcat (ufſWrious ſteps were related, which even given ſuch a right, was not 

conviciogMere taken by Mr, Briſtow in the that right excluded by the treaty ? 

duct of rs 1775 and 1776 to procure Mr, Sheridan faid, that, even in 
e 


ic nibch m the begums aſſiſtance to the the year 1775, the princeſſes of 


unis, bob, not one of which ſteps, as Oude had entertained a relian 
ecies died by Mr. Haſtings, were true. upon the protection of the Briti 
prorel i muſt be remembered, that at that government; and to prove this, he 


at once Nl 


nod the begums did not merel uoted a letter of that date from 


f treacha{WEſice, but expreſsly ftipulated, the begum, the mother of the na- 
of opfert, of the 300,0c0 1. promiſed, bob, to Mr, Haſtings, in which ſhe 
ovoked; 0, O00 1. ſhould be paid in ſundry obſerved, „It it is your pleaſure, 
rantable cles of manufacture. Was it that the mother of the late nabob, 
nly and et obvious, that the ſale of goods myſelf, his other women, and his 
the cn this caſe, which had been brought infant children, ſhould be reduced 
and bis yy Mr. Haſtings as an apology for to a ſtate of dilhbonovr and diſtreſs, 
Ir. Hana e expotition of their pilfered we muſt ſubmit. . But, if on the 
e cone vods to public auction in 1781, contrary you call to mind the friend- 
& him. ir from partaking of the nature ſhip of the late bleſſed nabob, you 
to rell an act of plunder, was an ex- will exert yourſelt effectually in fa- 
or upon aon of relief, indulgence and your of us who are helpleſs,” 
ich the eommodation? Mr, Haſtings al- Mr. Sher:gan proceeded to exa- 
lings "gd the principles of the Maho- mine the allegations, which had 
tab li ecm law in mitigation of his ſe- been employed as the immediate 
the mol enities ; as if he meaned to infi- pretences for ſeizing the treaſure of 
the wol rte that there was ſomething in the begums. It was ſaid, that they 
4 ahomeraniſm, which rendered it had given diſturbance at all times 
a tell 


pious in a ſon. not ta N his to the government of the nabob ; 
aher. The minutes of council in that they had long magifeſted a ſpi- 
Tit 


ture 19 
tr 
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rit hoſtile to his and to the, Engliſh 

overnment; that they had excited: 

e zemidars tao revolt; and that 
they had excited and were acceſſury 
to the inſurręction at Benares, 
Each of. theſe allegations was ſuf⸗- 
feiently. diſproved by Mr, Haſtings 


himſelt,-who made it appear, that 


on the contrary they had particu» 
larly diſtingurſhed themſelves by 
their frĩiendihip for the Enylith, and 
by the various good offices which 
they rendered to the government. 
Mr. Haſtings left Calcutta in 1781, 
aud proceeded to Lucknow, as he 
ſaid himſelf, with two great objects 
in his mind, Benares and Oude. 
What was the nature of theſe boaſted 
reſources? Theyreſembled the equit- 
able alternative of a highway man, 
who, in going forth in the evening, 
was held in ſuſpence, which of his 
reſources to prefer, Bagſhot or Houn - 
flow. In fuch a ſtate of generous 
irreſolution did Mr. Hafings pro- 
ceed ta Benares and Oude. At 
Benares he failed in his pecuniary 
object. Then and not till then, — 
not on account of any ancient en- 
mities, ſhown by the - begums, not 
in reſentment for any old diſturb- 
ances, but becauſe he had failed in 
one place and had but two in proſ- 
pect,— did he conceive the baſe ex- 
pedient of "plundering theſe aged 
Womens had no pretence, he 
hed! no excuſe ; he bad nothing, 
box the arrogant and obſtinate de- 
termination. to govern India, by 
bis on corrupt will, to plead for 
bis conduct. Inflamed by diſap- 

Fintpent in his firſt project, he 
haſlened to the fortreſs . Chunar, 
o meditate the more atrocious de- 
ig of peer a ſon againſt his 
mother, of ſacriſicing female dig- 
ity and diſtreſs to parricide and 
under. At Cbunar was that in- 
qus treaty concerted, in which, 


| 17 other articles, Mr. Haſtings 


ner dee 


ing juſtify ing affidavits on the fl 


{tjputated with one, whom he 


* 


called an independent prince, a ; 
us great diftre(s bad ariſen I N 
nabob's government from the mi 
tary power and dontinion afſund 
by-the jaghiredars, he be permit 
ta reſutne ſuch of their lands, g 
he may deem to be neceffary,” 
No ſooner was this 'foundaia 
of iniquity eftabliſhed: in violatn 
of the pledged faith and ſolem 
guarantee ot the Britiſh gem 
ment no ſooner had Mr. Haſing 
determined to invade the fubſas 
of juſlice, than he reſolved to a4 
himſelf of her judicial forms, ad 
accordingly diſpatched a melleng 
for the chief juſtice of India 
aſſiſt him in perpetrating the ridy 
tions he had projected. Sir Ei 
Impey being arrived, Mr. Haſty 
with much art propoſed a queſh 
of opinion, involving an unfl 
ſtantiated fact, in order to obtit 
ſurreptitious approbation of 
meaſure he had. predetermined 
adopt. ** The begums being 1 
actual rebellion, might not the 
bob confiſcate their property? 
« Moſt undoubtedly,” was there 
anſwer of the friendly judge. Ne 
a ſyllable of enquiry intervened 
to the exiſtence of the imputed i 
bellion; not a moment's pauſe 
to the ill purpoſes, to which t 
deciſion of a chief juſtice mig 
be perverted. It was not the« 
fice of a friend, to mix the gr 
caution and cold circumſpection! 
a judge with an opinion taken! 
ſuch circumſtances} and fir Et 
bad previouſly declared that he gi 
his adviee, not as a judge, but x 
friend; a character, which be 
qually preferred in the ſtrange d 
ce which he undertook, of coll 
jet of Benares. Mr. Shens 
faid, it was curious to reflect ont 
whole of fir Elijah's circuit at U 
rilous time. Sir Elijah, bad vat 
in defire of relaxing W 


— 
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e, 411 ves of office, and unbending his Thus, at the ſame moment thut the 
en tothe N nd in a party of health and plc» {word | of overnment was turned 
the wi +: yet, wiſely .pprehending, to un aſſaſſin's dagg-r, the pure er- 
— too ſudden relaxation might mine of jultice was ſtained and ſoil- 


1 on object, he had contrived ed with the baſeſt contaminations 


permiut 8 
lands, mix ſome concerns of bulineſs Such were thecircumſtances; under 
ry.” h his amuſements. Ia his liitle which Mr. Haſliags completed the 
oundain{Fing of vine hundred miles, great treaty of Chunar; a treaty, which 
riolaing of which be. trayelled poſt eſ- might challenge all the treaties that 
d ſolem ted by an army, be had ſelected ever exiſted, for containing in tba 
gone very ſituations, where inſur - ſmalleſt compaſs the moſt extenſive | 
„Has von ſublifted, and | rebellion was treachery. $134, $34.45 
fubltrneeatened ; and had not ouly del» Mr. Haſtiags did not conſent 
d to i ed his deep and cunou> reſearches that treaty, till he bad recei 
orms, Mo the laws of nations and treaties, from the nabob a preſent, or rather 
mellenooithe capacity of the Orjental Gro- a bribe of 190,000 I. The circum- 
India ,, «hom Mr. Haſtings was to flu- ances of this preſent, Mr. Sheridan 
the w but alſo appeared in the humbler faid, were as extraordinary as the 
Sir Fl more pr ſituation of a col- preſent itſelf. Four mo after- 
. Hafezi or of ex parte evidence. Ia the wards, and not till then; Mr. Haſt- 
a queb wer quality, his opinion was the ings communicated it to the com- 
an uni mature ſanction for the plunder- pany, at the ſame time obſerving. 
o obtain WM: the begums; in tbe latter cha- t 44 the preſent was of a magni⸗ 
n of u er, he became the poſthumous tude not to be concealed.“ Me, 
rmined porter of the expulſion and pil- Sheridan averred, that the whole 
being Me of the raja Cheit Sing. Ag - tranſaction bad its riſe in a principle 
not the i on an unimproved fact, on a po- of rank corruption. And what was 
roperty en as ideal as 4 datum of the duke the confideration for this extraordi- 
15 the ri Richmond, he had not heſitated nary bribe? No leſs than the withs 
\dge. the firſt inſtance to lend his au- drawing from Oude, not only all 
ervened rity to an unlimited perſecution. the Engliſhmen in official ſituationi; 
mputed ol the latter he did not diſdain to but the whole of the Engliſh army; 
s pauſe d about India, like an itinergnt and that at the Y hen 
which ü ermer, with a pedlar's pack of he had himſelf ftated! the-whole 
tice miei died evidence and ſurreptitious country of Oude to be in open re. 
ot the its. With a generous obli- bellion. At the very moment that 
the g of duty and honour, with 3 he pocketed the extorted ſpoils of 
1ſpection Mad ſenſe of having authoriſed the nabob. he faid to the Fuge 
n taken ſuture rapacity, and ſanctioned gentlemen with his uſual grave hy- 
| fir E paſt opprefien, this friendly pocriſy and cant, Go, you op- 
hat be gu er proceeded on his circuit of preſſwe raſcals! GO from this wor- 
e, but ch and eaſe. While the gover- thy unhappy man, whom you have 
hich de Gi general iſſued his orders to plundered, and leave him to my 
ſtrange der the begums of their trea protection] Vou have robbed him, 
, of collel br. Elijah purſued bis pro- you have plundered him, you have 
on the fe, and explored a country, that taken advantage of his accumulavzed 
r, Sher0oWented a {peaking picture of hun- diſtrefſes.. Nut, pleaſe» God, he 
effect on and nakednefs, in queſt of ob- ſhull in future be at peſt; for I ha 
cuit at r deft ſuited to his feelings, in iſed him that he "ſhall never 
b bad Ws ſearch of calamities molt a- ſce the face df an Engliſhman 
rom the TP © his invalid imagination. agai N 


again.“ This bowever' was the 
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ren HU, enen ee 201 5 F. TL 2 | 
anly part of the trenty,. that he in his | meaſures or his nix 
even affected to fulfil, - In all its On the contrary he ' purſued h 
other articles we learned from him worſt objects by the worſt mem 
ſelf," that, at the very moment that His courſe was an eternal deriaig 
ke mode it, he meant to deceive from rectitude. At one time u 
the nabob. Accordingly. he ad- tyrannized over the will, and uu 
viſed the general inſtead of the other time deluded the undes 
partial reſumption of the jaghires, ing. He was by turns a Dionyis 
for ihe expreſs purpoſe of defeating” and à Scapin. As well might ty 
the firſt views of that prince; and, writhing obliquity of the ſerpe 
inſtead of giving inſtant and un- be compared to the direct path d 
ualiſed effect to all the articles of the arrow, as the duplicity of th 
treaty, n Haſtings's ambition to the ſingh 
explained and varied them with ſteadineſs of genuine magnaninih 
new diminutions and reſervations. In his mind all was' ſhuffling, ws 
Mr. Sheridan called upon his hear- biguous, dark, - infidious and lit 


Fad 
P44 » 


* « 


rempt 
to ſay, if there were any theory Nothing ſimple, nothing unmingh 9 
1 Machiavel, any treachery upon all affected plainneſs and ai cloa 


zecord, any cold Italian fraud, diſſimulation. He was an bew 
which could in any degree be put geneous maſs of contradictory qu 
in compariſon with the diſguſting ties, with nothing great but ty 
hypocriſy and unequalled baſeneis, crimes, and thoſe contraſted byt 
which Mr. Haſtings had ſhown up- littleneſs of his motives ; which t 
on this occaſion? +, © once denoted his profligacy ini h 

He recollected to have heard meanneſs, and marked him fot 
it advanced by: ſome of thoſe traitor and a juggler. In his f 
admirers. of Mr. Haſtings, "who of writingMr.Sheridan perceivedt 
were not ſo implicit as to- give fame mixture of vicious contrariets 
unqualified applauſe to his crimes, The moſt groveling ideas be th 
that they found an apology for the veyed in the moſt inflated languyt 
atrocity of them in the greatneſs of giving mock conſequence to b 
his. mind. To eſtimate the ſolidity cavils, and uttering” quibbles1 
of ſuch a defence, it was ſufficient heroics; ſo that his compotta ted the 
merely to, conſider in what it was, diſguſted the taſte of the underſa 
that this prepoſſeſſing diſlinction, ing, as much as his actions erd 
this captivating characteriſtic con- the abhorrence of the ſoul. V 
ſiſtecd. Was it not ſolely to be Sheridan traced the fame chand 


traced in great actions directed to through almoſt every de panne e 
great ends ? In them only were we of his government, - Alike in ü | 
to ſearch for true magnanimity ; to military and the political line, 6*coul 


them only could we affix the iplen- might. obſcrve auctieneering aut 
dour and the honours of true great- ſadors and trading generals 
neſs. There was indeed another ſaw a revolution brought about? 
ſpecies of greatneſa, which diſplay- an aftidavit ;- an army employ 
+d&at{elf:u boldly. conceiving a bad executing an arreſt; a town 
meaſure, and un auntedly purſuing fieged on a note of hand; u their 
iraq its accampliſhment. Had Mr. prince dethroned for the balance 
Haſtings the merit of exhibiting an account. Thus it wð Z¾ds q 
xather of theſe ? Mr. Sheridan ſaw government was exhibited, 
mothing great, nothing. magnanim- ing the mock majeſty of 2 dl 
eue, nothing open, nothing direct ſceptre, and the little true“ 
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| rchant's counting-houſe ; weld: 

| mink co et w tile hand, and 
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ing a, pocket with the other: 
Im the Ade had ſtated, Mr. 
dan inferred; that the begums 
not given diſtutbance to the 
ernment, that tiey had not Ex. 
4 the zemitlers to revolt, aud 
they were not concerned wy 
rreclion of Benares. "Thi 


ler ures were their treaſon'; Ad 
ert un Dots Rad thought Hke 
y of WW owiſe prince, when he blamed 
e ſime father for leaving him ſo little 
dannach. His father had ated with 
ing, e policy, in leaving his ſon with 
ind link temptations about him, to excite 


nm}; 
4 au 
n beten 


of violence from the rapacious. 
cloathed him with poverty 43 
h a ſhield,” and armed him with 


tory qu effty as with # work. 
t but Mr. Sheridan proceeded to exi- 
ted by bre a farther apology which Mr. 
which Wings had ſuggelted for his con- 
y ind The begums had reſiſted 
um for reſumption of the jaghires.” 
1 his {ty they had done fo, they would 
ceived Gre been guilty of no crime ; but 


tt rariehs 


: contrary to this was the fact. 
is he ch 


ud any thing in the mean time 


langs wore abſurd than the very idea 
de to ach an apology ? Mr. Haſfings, 
11bbles en he was returned to Calcutta, 
. the reſiſtance of the begums 
ndert the reſumption in January 1782, 
ns era de ground for confiſcating their 
dul. Mares in November 178 1. The 
e chrom were, by their condition, 
lepartme e and their infirmities, al- 
ike in Me the only two ſouls in India, 
il line, e could" not have a thought of 
ing ami eng chat government, from 
rals, ich alone they cbuld hope for 


t about techon; and who could not en- 


nploye n a defi © $6” abſurd, as to 
town of the reigning prince, who 
nd; their neareſt relation. Perhaps 
balance — it Would * — to him 
was, 119 oper, to infer, becauſe there 
ited,” WR Ma tor the offences im- 
$a d to Vreſe Women, that of ne · 
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ceſſary conſequence theſe imputa- 
tions Were falſel The eue of 
. ſufficreritty evinced, 

there was ſoch a crime, as wars 
ton, im provoked wickedneſs, But 
a5 to che immedinte euſe, it wo 
appeut from the moſt incontroverts 
ile teſtimbny, chat inſarrections, 
ſuch as thoſe 'whith had been cited, 


| had'conflantly taken plare in Oude, 


and that reaſons dut too natural 
might be aſſigned for them at the 
period in queſtion. To aſeribe 
them to the begums was wandering 
even beyond the improbabilities o 
fiction. It would not be more ab- 
furd to affirm, that fütine would 
not have pinched, nor thirſt have 
parched,” nor extermination have 
de populated, but for the interference 
of theſe old women. But "Mrs 
Haſtings added, “that they com- 
lained of the injuſtice that wm 
one them.“ God of heaven, had 
they not a right to complain? After 
the violation of a ſolemn treaty, 
plundered of their property,” and 
on the eve of the lait extremity of 
miſery, were they to be dept 
of the ultimate reſource of impotent 
wretchedneſs, lamentation and re- 
— Was it 2 crime, that the 
uld croud together in fluttering 
trepidation, like à flock" of refifle 
birds on ſeeing the felon kite, who, 
having darted at one devoted bird 
and miſſed his aim, fingled ddt 2 
new object, and was ſpfinging on 
his prey, with reddubled vigour tn 
bis wing, and keener vengeance in 
his eve® 1 1 v2 
Mr. Sheridan now entered into a 
diſcuſſion of the affidavits, by wifich 
the rebellion of the” begums W 
endeayoured” to be authentic Atd. 
In mentioning that of Mr. Mid#tc- 
ton he exclaimed; *The' God of ju 
tice forbid, that any man in this 
hvifſe ſhould make up his mind to 
atceuſe Mr. Haſtings, upon the 
ground which Mr. A 


3 AND 


at ye 1 LE. for 7 


trivial miſdemeanours 
— —— —— 

— upon 
— 

—— ue amon 

— 
—4 - 2 _—_— that, a Bat 
itiſh troops, watching two hun 

dred- priſoners, had been ſurrou 
byfſix thgufand of the enemy, 
relieved. hy the approach of nine 
men-. But. he attention of the 
houſe was ſtill more ſtrongly claim 
ed by the aftidayit of STO Gor- 
don, who; had diſplayed, the grate | 
fulneſs of his ſpirit and temper in 
the moſt extraordin manner. 
Captain Gordon was juſt before, 
not merely eleaſed from danger, 


but preſer ved from imminent dea 
by the very perſon, whoſe accuſe 


he had thought ſit to became, An 
yet, incredible as it might appear, 
2 the expiration of two little da 21 1 


his deliverance, he had dep 
11 the difreſled and ui 
nate woman, to whom. he — 
bis exiſtence; and upon hearſay 
evidence accuſed h _— crimes and 
rebellion,, Mr. Sheridan deſired 
here to pauſe for a, moment, and 
particularly to addreſs: bimſelf 
oue — ya of perſons, thofe 
the, leamesd profeſhon, within, thoſe 
walls, Of ur Lloyd Kenyon, the 
expected ſucoeſſor ot lord 
the brighteſt luminary that eve 
dignified” the profeſſon, he would £ 
aſk, calmly to reflect an theſe ex- 
traondinary depoſitions, and ſo- 
lemniy d declare, whether, the 
maſs af aflidavits taken at Luck- 
now would be admitted by him 
evidence, 10. convict t ge 0 
jest in this country. If he 
would, he declared to Fl 
fit. down, and 4 add a; ſyllable 


ue e ang e he 
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anstield, deed 


In 


| logy Jo 


— 


— | 


eridan, alluded w ll 
bing' av once remark 


"4 —4 with un | 
DD ng 


72940 mind of 
ſuſceptible of th 
on, if his fag 

wept 115 * ** 1 
might ed ;teel ,extraordingM 
e otiqns,in.contemp latingthe fam 
r. Sheridan had WI endeavouy 
te pro to deſeribę. might inag 
rs ja u Dany 
n upon the ruin 


— 
s family ; bebe 


vaſtatian af 
ing that palace, which Mr. 
ings had firſt wreſted trom his ba 
aps afrenmards reſtored, plunden 


the very army with which he] 
50 led N e 
which he had raviſhed 
=y ohillas, ſeized and copfilca d 
his perfidious ally; that Mi 
leton, who, bad been engaged i 
managing the previous violati 
moſt buly to, perpetrate the lil 
(has Haſtings whom. on his « h 
bed he had Tote the guardian of þ 
wite, his her, and his fam 
turning thoſe dear relations, U 
objects of his ſolemu truſt, for 
to. the mercileſs (3 7 and to to 
more mercileſ; ſo . an 
touched with ſuperſtition, m 
2 5 ebe Mt ſuc a x 
templati 


Wi culiar 
ſions. Wt . gs — 


gularly. — — ith. all 
enormities * * * 
gums, was proved by t 8 
eyidence. It u — 
Middleton — yen for not 
ing more 6549 3; but, the exaur 
required, of him, afforded no 4 
Bc r for. Mr. Haſhags's 4 
not give 48 account 6 
ee n 
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the quanti of tears whic 
40 e x 
de ot the 
5 ear q aer obſerv: 


| 


ik from the enquiry. ordered 
de; count 0 rare under 2 
and pompo octrine; 4 
majeſty of ju 185 E. 40. be i 
ached with lupplicgtion, and 
got to degrade; 901 1 hunt- 
| be 1 forgot- 
8 it oy © auth em- 
LA roo ich he | ad appoint- 
in Engliſh Chief jullice, to hunt 
criminal charges againſt inno- 
defenceleſs women: | But Mr. 
ridan « tru ed, chat the hauſe 
d vihdicate the kee cha- 
er of jullice; that they would 
thit its true quality, eflerce no 
poſes ; that they, would demon 
te it to be. in the caſe of M; Mr. 
lings, active, inquiſitive | and 
ging. 7 
Ir. Sheridan remarked, that he 
| heard of factions and parties 
hat houſe, and knew that they 
ted,” There was ſcarcely a ſub- 
upon' which they were not 
en and divided into; ſects. The 
yogatives of the, crown found 
ir adyocates among the reprefen- 
res of the people. The privi- 
; of the people found a apponents 
the Houle gf commons itfclf. 
bits,” connections, parties, all 


b inhumanity preſented itſelt 
heir obſervation, it found no 
hon 2 them. They at- 
ed it as their common enemy, 
ednceiving, that the character 
he N was ee in their 


to that houſa, to hold the 
a > mY eompaſſion and be- 


ry, as it was to tho office rs, 
3 


f e gor erhor-general bad 


tears; the 
of that night would for ever ſuve 


for its ruin, quitted not 
undertaking, yer it was com- 
y | Verne. t was not 1 


in the preſem extonhve 
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telicyed 1hem; and b fs 
Fell ugly deſtribed the extutig eꝗ- 
gratitude in the-iuflant of 

2 They could dot he- 
old che worki «of their: hears, 
the quivering Ape, the rriek Rg 
lqud, yet tremulops joys 
of the mil ent, whom their vor 


from the. cruelty - of Sor 
power. But, though. ey e d 
not directly ſee the effect, Wa not 
the true 22 of their bene 
volence increaſed, by iᷣs being con- 
ferred uulſeen ould not this 


omnipotence of Britain be demon- 
ſtrated to the wonder of nations, 


by ſtretching! its mighty arm acfo(s 
the deep, and ſavigg by lis fiat di- 

Uant millions ſtom deltruction ? 
And would the bleſſings of the pev- 
ple thus ſaved ditfipate in empty 


air? No. Ihe might dare to ute 
the figure, they would conſlitute 


heaven itſelf their proxy, to re- 


cei ve for them the bleflings of their 
. pious. thank(giving,. and the pray- 


ers their gratitude would dictate, 

Mr. Sheridan was immediately 
followed by Mr. Burges, a young 
member, who had taken his ſeat in 
the preceding week, apd who now 


undertook to prove the ropriety 
. of every palt of Mr. Hallings's con- 
duct in the preſent tranſaction, o 
the perſon ef the late gorernor- ge | 
netal he profeſſed Fütelk an ab 

to 4 diverſity of opinion. But, . 
norant of his character, nor un- 
_ acquainted with his ſervices. After 


lute ſtranger : bat he was not ig- 


having for a conſiderable time = 


vain endeavoured to draw. to 
ſelf the attemiom of the N 
concluded with 


perceived their preſent. rempery 
{ the 


laying, / that he 
that he was not inſenſible o 


anner, in which they had rod 


the firſt addreſs' of a young em- 
berg ſanding there, as, an advocate 


for an and injured, fellow« 
ſubject, He left t e reflectigns 
upon 
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it to themſelves, and he wiſhed 
the World to take notice, that a 
Britiſh' houſe of commons, fitting 
in judgment on the character and 
ſort ane of ſuch a man as Mr. Haf- 
tings, had refuſed to hear his defence. 
Sir Winiam Dolben immediately 
moved an adjournment of the de- 
bate, confeſſing, that, in the Nate 
of mind in which Mr. Sheridan's 
ſpeech had left him, it was impoſ- 
fble for him to give a determinate 
opinion. Mr. Stanhope feconded 
e motion. When he had entered 
the houſe, he was not aſhamed to 
acknowledge, that his opinion in- 
-clined to the fide of Mr. aha, 
But ſuch had been the wonderful 
efficacy of Mr, Sheridan's convinc- 
ing detail of facts, and irreſiſtible 
eloquence, that he could not but 
fay, that his ſentiments were ma- 
terially changed. Nothing indeed, 
but information, almoſt equal to a 
miracle, could determihe him not 
to vote for the charge; but he had 
juſt felt the influence of ſuch a mi- 
racle, and he could not but ardentl 
defire £0 avoid an immediate deci- 
nion. Mr Matthew Montagu confeſſ- 
ed, that he had felt a fimilar revolu- 
tion of ſentiment. Mr. Fox, with 
his uſual quickneſs to obſerve the 
very appearance of a finifler deſign, 
warmly oppoſed the adjournment. 
' He conſeſſed the wonderful ability, 
that Mr. Sheridan bad diſplayed, 
and obſerved, that all he had heard 
and read of eloquence before va- 
niſhed in the compariſon, like a va- 
pour before the ſun. While it did 
the A honour to the judgment 
of Mr. Sheridan, it paid him a 
much greater compliment, in ſhow- 
ing that he had a heart, a heart 
earneſt in vindicating the rights bf 
the oppreſſed, — whoſe whole 
—ſenfibilkty was engroſſed by their 
© -miſeties;” Be had left the ſmlüd 
"exhauſted of every reſource to op- 
role or evnifute; and, if members 
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upon the fach of Mr. Ha 
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really felt themſelves una 


contradict the ſmalleſt artick g 5 
he had ſtated, hy were they «nl. 
of Fielding inſtant obedience ui UK 
dictates of con viction ? Of allo AAR... 
tions, which came before then ir. 
difcuffion, Indiaqueſtions weretid A: 1. 
which required the moſt pray 0 
deciflon. It was dangerous v ed. 
them to the opportunities of rs. 
tation, and to the perils of ou +, 
negociation, Major Scott declwlif Iracy 
himſelf ready to enter into wu, 
ſtant. refutation of Mr, Sher the 
fpeech ; and the queſtion for ' tr 
adjournment was farther oppobli ce 
Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, res. 
r by Mr. Martin, Mr. d up 
berforce and Mr. Pitt. It uus me 
ried without a divifion. ob, 2 
On the next day major Scat ly b 
ſerved, that all the diſtreſſes of WW or 8 
nabob of Oude had originatedint in 
treaty, which was concluded i t thi 
the death of Suja ul Dowla u bey! 
motion of meſſieurs Clavering, N Ir 8 
ſon and Francis in exprels ion 
fition to the ſentiments of Mr. hu Id the 
ings, He noticed a cireumu ved 
in colonel Hannay's affidavit, n of 
appeared to him to fall litle t feel 
of demonſtration. It was Wt able 
ſaid, that a thouſand horſe and iry \ 
of the troops called nudjubs, i in 1 
marched from Fyzabad to r haz 
Sing; and the affidayit of tic ice, 0 
cond officer in Cheit Sing“ uen 
i ſtated, that a thouſand nudjub% 90 
arrived from Oude. Major klineſs, 
declared upon his honour, tbl deen 
had never yet met with an 08 ritood 
-who did not confirm the m. whic 
the affidavits, Even the our dus ey 
meſſengers of the province, a zent 
brought intelligence, that, — led, tl 
the rebellion of Cheit Wh prop 
road from Fyzabad to Ben's „ he 
! Mled. with troops raiſed d) f ency 
gums' eunuchs; 99 Thert 1s ey to 
material inſtunes of comma nteref 
million 
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unabl which major Scott thought Mr, Pitt remarked, that, from 
rticlt o af obliged 3 up. Mr. the earlieſt period of the preſent 
they i ings had had only five days to enquiry, he had conſidered the 
enct ul dae that defence, and it was matter in a light, ſerious beyond 
f all od kely to be expected, that he deſcription, deeply involving both 
e thenk not had ſome afliſtance, In- the honour and character of the 
werethk i he” bad neither written, houſe, and the reputation and in- 
t pro ſo moch as read the reply to tegrity of the party accuſed. The 
ous tot charge. | It was written by preſent charge had been brought 
$ of (i or Scott, very curforily read by forward in a manner ſo utiprece- 
f our to Mr. Hatings, and che in- dented, as far as eloquence and a- 
tt deck racy in queſtion eſcaped them bilities were concerned, that he felt 
into 204 This was the ſtatement, himſelf peculiarly happy at the 
Shenk the reaſon for ſeizing the be- * that the houſe had made, and 
on for & i treaſures had been their re- the Nn which had been 
Opp nee to the reſumptic® of the afford him, of examiging with the 
aylort, irs. Mr; Haſtings had never moſt ſcrupulous inveltigation the 
„M. upon that motive, It had arguments that had been advanced. 
It wwe | The reſult of this examination ws 


merely the pretence of the | | 
ob, and had 3 and uni- a concurrence with the queſtion ; 
ly keen diſavowed by the go- though he wiſhed not to be under- 


fſes of dor general. However gentle- ſtood, as acceding to the, whole of 
natedint in theſe days of tranquility the grounds of accufation contain- 
loded y t think, warmed and animated ed in the chants or of the in- 
WI a hey had been by the eloquence ferences that had Been drawn from 
ring, Ir Sheridan, the time of cool them. Omitting therefore any un- 
rels q ion would come, and they neceſſary articles; he would come 
Mei al then be convinced that India firſt to the great fact of the reſump- 
Ireumſul faved by the ſeaſonable appli- tion of the jaghires. There wete 
avit, vn of theſe treaſures, Major ſituations in his opinion, in which 
little 8 t feelingly lamented the unfa- ſuch a meafure might be juſtified. 


able influence of the preſent In a country with a free conſtitu- 
iry upon öur future tranſac- tion like Great Britain, they all 
in India. Probably it might knew that grants of the crown, and 
er happen to him to be upon even the private freehold of an in- 


of the ice, or in a command of any dividual could in certain caſes be 
ing“ . but, he proteſted, he taken away; and ſurely principles 
uchube d go out with ſome degree of of juſtice, that would apply here, 
Major alineſs, after the doQtrines that might without violence: * intro- 
ur, tha been advanced. He had ever duced in a country, the conſtitu- 
an 089 ritood, that circumſtances might tion of which was in à great mea- 
he wal . which would render it meri- ſure arbitrary. But the 'fituarion 
he ord bus even to plunder a moſque of the Eaſt India company, ad gu- 
vince f a zenana. Major Scott con- rantees of the treaty entered into 
bat, G. led, that, if the houſe ſhould by Mr. Briſtow, placed us id a de- 
ding proper to / vote the impeach- licate ſituation, and at any rate 
Begarts It, he hoped they would, in ſeemed to require, that, if we did 
I. leney and juſtice, repay the not reſiſt x refump ion on the paft 
re es the begum, which, with of the nabob, we at leaſt ought not 
on intereſt upon it, would amount to have prompted” it. The other 


great point in the preſent charge 
797. G77 One Con nba che 


7 


r 20 aft tu <ot HGEES is 


9 


1 


two views, in either of which it 
was 
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the feizigg upon the kteaſures of at the ſame time. Mr. Pitt pig 
the beguins, appeared to Mr. Fitt, 
to be much the molt weighty part . 
of. the accuſation. There were ed to be proved. The preſmy 

ol captain Gordo at the exp 
A to make out a defence ſtance of the begum, appeared 


for 


o 


_ ceded by 
through ſome forms, becauſe a ju- 
dicial proceeding had its indiſpen- 
nible forms in al countries, how- 
ever different might be thoſe of rec ary he was now 
one country from thoſe of another. 

. The plea of ffate neceſſity, as it 
. was of infinitely greater latitude, ſo 
it required to be more clearly aſ- affairs wore a proſperous pt 
certaiued and eſtabliſned. The ance, were not andeceived, # 
. ize of the emergency muſt be prov- 
ed, or at leait it mult be flrown, 
that Mr. Haſtings either ſaw, or 
thought he ſaw a ſtorm of no com- | Ar aggravation of the fat 
mon magnitude gathering round fe 

jim. Mr. Pitt concluded, that, in 
reſent caſe, there was not the the inſtrument ; a ſon the us 
leſt trace of either of theſe de- 
fences to be diſcovered. 


the 
Fra 


| 


* 


In 


f 


f 
ter had beer written juſt aftet the 
Interview of Mr. Middleton wth 
the governor gerferal at Chunar. 
No farther notice was taken of this 
.circumſtance for ſome. weeks, and 
chen an order was ſent to Mr, Mid- 
dleton, to inſtitute an enquiry ; but 
it was to be obſerved, that the or- with them, He took notice a 
der for ſeiaing the treaſures was ſont evident contradictions betWe®; 


in his wer to eſta 


round o 


f 
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. Haſtings, prorjagd it were an incontrovertible 


ed te comment upon the ffn 
by which the febellion was a 


ih the grounds attachment of that princeſs u 
_ bf juſtification ; the firſt, if it could ihtereſts. Mr. Pitt acknortz 
be proved that be ſeized tliem as a 
nine or forfeiture, with a view to 
penal proſecution, and as an ex- it t 
. ample of juſtice; the other the had reached the begums o 

| f ſtate neceſſity. With ſucceſsful aſpect of our affair; 
regard to the firſt, had they been 
. Teized with a view to puniſhment, 
the ſeizuxe muſt have been pre- 


that he had been inclined tobe 
that the circumſtance took in 
in affected lenity; that the: 


that they in conſequence ven 
xious, to wear away the rent 
brance of their treacherous in 
ptoceſs, and have gone tions as ſoon as poſſible, and y 
that account ſeized with i 
upon the occafion of affording] 
tection to captain Gordon, 


atisfied had been ill founded. 
now knew, that the begums, f 
:;rom at that time thinking that 


the rumour of Mr. Haſtings 
feat and eaptivity at Þe 
Another circurtiftance ſeemed 


izing the treaſures of the begul 
and that was the making the! 


ment of robbing his mother! 
crime of Mr, Haſtings ws 
„ With regard to the report of the aggravated in his opinion, . 
begum's having been in rebellion, 1 

the letter of Mr. Middleton of the 
month of October 1781, upon the 
ce of it appeared to be highly in 
favour of Mr. Hallings. This let- ver of ſeizing the perſons and 
be ſure of the begums, and the 
ties practiſed on their mini" 
thoſe charges he complcte) 
quirted Mr, 'Haftings, net? 
Was no evidence to prove, m 
either took an active part in 
ing them, or was even cdu 


fling the order of the count i 
rectors, which expreſly ord! 
re viſion of the proceedings 0 
zabad, With regard to the 
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erent defences of Mr. Haſtipgs 
his letters written during the. 
> (ations, and declared, that he 
endeavoured to ſuffer theſe cir- 
ſtances to, impreſs, his mind as 
as poſſible, becauſe, though 
e of the means of defence re- 
d to were indeed very unwor- 
of a great man upon ſuch an 
lion, it was no crime. in a party 
ſed to make a contradictory 
ek defence, Mr. Pitt agreed 
Mr. Sberidan in many parts 
bis argument, and acknowleged, 
t he had given him a new view 
ſome of the trapſactions; but 
de was one thing that marked 
ſpeech, that he thought rather 
ng, and which, if he had not 
eived that it roſe from real 
ing, be ſhould have endeavour- 
to check at the moment: he 
int the too great warmth and 
ſonal ſeverity, with which he 
ke of the party principally inte- 
din the proceedings, Mr. Pitt 
ed, that, if a great man intruſted 
b the goyernment of a country 
lme critical period © could not 
ingly conſent to hazard his 
cler, his honour and his life 
the ſervice of thoſe, whoſe wel- 
it was his duty to ſecure, he 
unht.for his ſation, and igno- 
t of its firſt and greateſt obliga- 
Such a man knew not what 
ic duty was, and was a ſtran - 
to the feelings of public vir-, 
Had Mr. Haſtings been able 
ove, that he bad acted on ſuch 
aples, however Mr, Pitt might 
e regretted his errors, and la- 
ted their con ſequences, he would 
hare withheld from him his ap- 
port and his remu- 


lt. Sheridan paid his tribute of 
lauſe to Mr. Pitt, 
u, that whatever differences 
altercations might arife upon 
Kal _occalions, yet, when, a 


great . national queſtion occurred 
he was ready in an open and man- 
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ly way to come forward, as 

lber who felt for the 50 0 ad 
character of parllament and the 
country. Wich regard to the im- 
putation of undue warmth, he hei- 
ther fe't, nor profeſſed to ſeel, any 
malignity againſt Mr. Haſtiggs. 
Thoſe, ho knew Him moſt 1nti« 
mately, he believed he might ſay- 
without vanity, knew, that he had 
no malignity in his compoſition, 
and that he was not capable of 
feeling ſo, unworthy a paſſion a- 
gainſt any man. Mr. Sheridan 
added, that, after the vote of that 
day, Mr. Haſtings and the houſe 
would be at iſſue, The bulineſs 
muſt then be removed to the proper 
tribunal. But in-the interim he 
begged the members to recollect, 
that their votes upon the diſtinct 
charges did not conſtitute Mr. 
Haſtings a criminal; and that they 
were acting, not as judges, but as 
proſecutors. The judgment ſeat 
was placed elſewhere; and, if Mr. 
Haſtings ſhould be acquitted, un- 
worthy indeed ſhould he hold that 
man, who either within or beyond 
the walls of parliament conſidered 
Mr. Haſtings as other than inno- 
cent. The charge was farther in- 
forced by Mr Rouſe, Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Francis, and repelled by Mr, 
Samuel Smith, Mr Le Meſutier, 
Mr. Dempſier, Mr. Nichols and 
Mr. Vanſittart. Upon a divifion 
the numbers appeared, ayes 175, 

a Sar oc 5 Safaris 
On the nineteenth of February 
Mr. Burke called the attention of 
the houſe to a matter of conſider- 
able importance, though he was not 
rs mak to conclude what he had 
to fay with any formal noſice or 
motion. The idea was ſuggeſted 
by the circumſtance of one of the 
ar from India [ſtr Elijah 
pey] having lately fold a con- 
Dn lider« 


; 
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fiderable ſum, reported to be Phipps took up this mater in 
50,000 J. out of the poblic funds. high flyle, and declared, thi, f 
fr. Burke ſaid, that the proceed- his opihion, it was neceſſary, the 
s upon the impeachment were the evidence of fir | Elijah 
now-arrived to that fort of length, ſhould be diſpenſed with in &% 


which ſeemed to make it neceſſary farther proſecution of the , a 
that ſome ſeps ſhould. be taken, in impeachment ; adding, tha, 6 wir 17 
order to render the perſon and pro- as related to himſelf, if fr Eid ed u 
petty of Mr. Haſtings amenable to were examined, he would not e of | 
uſtice. At preſent, though a moſt in the houſe, and would take ner 


reſpectable majority had ſolemnly not to look into the papen,'y 
decided, that there was matter of which his evidence was containd 
por ger g in two of the princi- The doctrine delivered by colon 
pal articles, he was at his full li- Phipps, was ſtrongly controre 

rty, eren freely in all by Mr. Burke and Mr. Pit; | 
the enjoyments and pleaſures of ſo- the latter of whom it was obſerve 
cial life. Mr. Burke acknowleged, that, if ſuch evidence were wt {> 
that he had not formed an ultimate fered to be taken, it would ded 
idea reſpecting what would be the juſtice of her moſt valuable pre 
moſt adviſeable proceeding for the abel and that he ſhould be 


houſe to adopt. What he had in ſhamed of a miniſter who couute 
contemplation was to move an im- anced fo diſgraceful a ſubterfux t from 
peachment on ſome future day, It was at length agreed, that fir H ſubf 
and, if it were agreed to, then to jah Impey ſhould be inform fam 
lodge a notice in the houſe of * that acriminal proſecution ni 


Jords, ſignifying the determination, be commenced aginaſt him fort 
which that houſe had adopted, tra. official and other conduct d 
Proper ſteps might then be taken ing his refidence in India, andth 
to prevent the party to be impeach- the circumſiances, on which | 
ed from quitting the kingdom, diſ- was to be examined, might beo 
pokog F his property, alienating. nected with the charges to beg 

ms of money, or taking any o- hibited againſt him.” To th 


ther method to evade the purpoſes formation fir Elijah repliedo - ſecre 
of juſtice. Major Scott roſe to ob- thank you fir. But, being det 
ſerve to the houſe, that the perſon ſcious of no guilt, and having i.” the 
alluded to as having fold out of part of my conduct which I N | be w. 
the public funds was not Mr. Haſt- to conceal, I have no objection 4 to 
ings ; and he added, that the whole give the houſe the fulleſt info "y the 
of his fortune taken together did tion in my power.“ 1 
not exceed 50, 00 I; and he was On the ſecond of Mach e e 
confident that he was well acquaint= Thomas Pelham opened the c reaty 
ed with its amount. in relation to Muzuffer jung, ns lan 


The next oy e queſtion nabob of Farriickabad. it had 
75 


was ſtated by Dundas, reſpect- prince, Mr, Pelham obſcrrec " 45 
ing the two fituations of fir 55 h. made frequent complaints 0 1 Kh ww 
[mpey, as 2 witneſs in the pe" = vernor. general. an council, f ny? x 
of . Haſtings, and as a perſon the year. 1776 to the yea! i[* * 
Ukeiy to be impeached upon the complaining of the vexatios FO 5.0 
„ e of crimes, in which. he. tifed. againit him by the ſer BR = * 
Hat been involved joint! with the the nabob of Oude, under Wi | fe rn 


laje: governor* general. Colonel he held his domiufons, and to. 
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an annual tribute. At the the government of Bengal. It was 

[| of det periods Mr. Haſtings not wmpoſfible,' but that there might 

ined of the board, to ſend = have: been ſome defirabje' object in 

oliſh reſident, to protect Muzuf- view in the making of the tres 

Jung from the cruelties of the and fo it might have been ren 

illaries of the nabob. In the able to haye made ir, natwithſiand: 

ir 1581, Mr. Haſtings had {tipo ing the themed there would 

ed wich the nabob of Oude, by be for breaking ut what,t 

e of the anticles of the treaty « deſirable o * and how 

lunar, that he would withdraw happened only x attainable by 

Engl.ſb,refident from Farfuck: fuch indireQ, /ciicuitous and ex- 

ad; at the ſame time recom- ceptionable means, he expected tg 

oding to; the nabob to do the have fully explained, before 

nden de by bis emifſuries ; a dell could bring himſelf to look up 

Pin; dation, to which be well knew the tranſaction as innocent or 2 

cen conßdently expected, that the cufable, He ſhould alſo expect to 

te na ob Would yield no compliance. hear of ſome actual neceſſity. for the 

14 e confideration of this and other recal of the firit reſident from Far- 

ble profil onourable articles of the treaty Tuckabad, ſince Mr. Haſtings well 

old be Chunar, Mr. Haſtings had re. knew, from the chgracter of Mu- 

» coubte red 2 private and corrupt pre- zuffer Jung, that he would thus be 

*1bterfurt t from the nabob of 100,000 l. reduced to the alternative, either 

hat fir bf N ſequent conduct in 1783 to ſubmit to the oppreſſions of the 

informed hp gy with ſtill greater baſe- nabob of Oude or to be illaged 

ron mil groſſer | duplicity. To by bis own" ſubje&s-and ſervants. 

im fore ty Muzuffer Jung he bad a ſe- But Mr,” Dundas” had never "yt . 

-dut u time obtained from the board heard 2 By xplanartion * 'artempted- 

a and i" approbation to the 4 N upon theſe fußjecti, and therefore 

which It of a new refident ; and this be little expected to hJꝗ ů his preſens 

;bt bes k refident, this impotent ſub- difficulties removed. 

ol ute, who was ſent out to infult _ Lord Hovd roſe ĩn deſence of Mr. 

To this * the diſtreſſes of Farruckabad, Haſtings, He declared; that he had 

pe: ſecret orders from Mr. Haſf. never had any fort of intercourſe 

being d 3, not to interfere in any man- or connexion with him; and that 

having in the concerns of the country; did not believe he ſhould reco 

ich 1 be was at the ſame time made bis perſon, were-he accidentally to 

bjection ect to be recalled at the plea - meet him, But he confeſſed, that 

@ infor of the nabob of Oude. he reſpected and admired his cha- 

Mr. Dundas obſerved, that, with racter, for having fo 'inv 

arch l deck to the ſeeming breach of made very perſonal conſideratzor 

| the chat treaty of Chanar, he 'by give way 10 his regard. for the 1 24 

Jung ins ſaw it in ſo criminal x 5 tereſts and welfare of hrs count 
bed been ſtated by "Mr." Pet- "To the beſt of his judginent heb: 


tet in 4 


(.rred, Perhaps, he bird the f fe very matürel -w aghed Mr. Haft- 
inn w i wi to excuſe - this cire iogses ſuppaleg errors and delin- 
wncl, fn e, becauſe he never liked hb 'quencies, and, having fairly ba- 
year if 0 and had Always regretted ifs lanced them againft dis eminent fer. 
ions! ng. deen made. But the gabob vices and real merit; Re coüld s 


lerne Oude himſelf "Fad rendered” the Heſirate far a a Tpoment R ow. to 
der v 7 el violation indiſpenfble, his vote. Hr c re ace 
nd ow ulerring his claim dof rribute | ky 1 hation in. 1 = 
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conſent ta * chat made of judge 
10g men in high. truſt and command 
in foreign ſervice in a period of war, 
their fituations muſt indeed be un- 
fortunate and miſerahle. He would 
be bold to ſay, that. there never 
was a man in command abroad, that 
had not found 7 duty to da as 
officer, for t he, good of the pulr 
fie ſervice, committed ta him, whe 
. could not perigctly regoncile to 
feelings as à man acting in a 
private capacity, ar to the ſever 
and inflexible , rules ot equity and 
tice... Mr. Pitt repli 
lie He ſhould hays *—5 
ſelf to have given a filent vote 
upon the queſtion, if the high fe · 
ſpect which he. catertained, in com. 
mon with the houſe and the nation, 
fond the character of that nobleman, 
and which he muſt ever feel for ſo 
Cn and gallant an officer, 
ad not rendered him more than 
mmonly anxious, to counteract 
 fingular weicht of his author- 
v. in a caſe, where in his opinion 
E peration would be injurious, 
aod had argued In general 
oy whe of thoſe,, who, 2 5 in- 
truſted with the great Dee of 
their country, were ſometimes bY 
25 difficulty. of their ſituation re- 
So to the neceſſity, either of ſa- 
nay thoſe © intereſt or of vio- 
72 3 * Adel private 
r, Pitt admitted the pro- 
e 
when a complaint; was made again 
a ſeryant of the public, the grounds 
of that.complaint ought to be weigh- 
ed with the fituation in which, he 
Kaod,' If he ſuffered the neceſſities 
of the ſervice to carry, him no . 
than was abſolutely nece 
and Foce e it co 
not a . in, its full extent, to 
pra pe = uty. to þ bis country 
8 el the W owed ro W 


228122. as W men te 1 "he "os — 


to lor 
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#15 1 
ticularly i in dhe inſtance” Which 
now. under the conſideration 46 
uſe, there was no grqund dg 
necel ty attempted to be ſhowy 
therefore no pretence for i 


anc 

who ſaw-a criminal tendency ug 1 
tram faction to refuſe their 0 Nel 
to the motion. r. Pitt 5 E 
that, with reſpect to the oth 71 
to which lord Hood. had ie. 
the general merits of Mr. Hb of « 
there, had been a period, in 15 70 
ſuch an argument miyht hare cont 
urged with, ſome fo ce, buy ably 
10d was now paſſe „ Mr. © of 
ings had thought it adyiſe y we 
the, commencement of the „ . 
— diſclaim, all benefit from {4 the 
conſideration, Ee had de d 
and boldly dec ared, that , ane 
red no ſet off might be nu: de 
the ſcore of bis ſefvices; % ay 
be was perſuadeq, inſtead « WW was 
cenſure, - be would ultimate! af of M 
found entitled to the appro les ; 
of the, houſe upon the ver f ly of 
Kat! were md the founda'a t o, 
e charges.“ After ſuch va Xt of Bon 
ration from Mr. Haſtings, its the jol 
ave. been highly unjuſt v AS: free 
eparted from the line in Ni . 206: 
chaſe to bave his conduct W beine 
ed, and now, that the ben de 
procceded ſo far in the involig rhich 


5 particular facts, they coul! 
gonſiſtentiy with their own bo 
interpoſe to dover him with a lis 
The charge was farther info 
Mr. F rancis and fir james ohni 
and repelled b may or Scat 
. lor Mul e a0 


er. 20 Her Aa divine uired, 

NJ appear ayes 4.12, 00 ew 
On _ fteenth of Mud Kar 

e upon the ſubjecd of coc 0 

b pv ries was opencd by f p14 
LOAF Bk 
of ontr WAIC C ev d an 10 
2 ſs, an d.illuſtrats af a7 con 


Gi Kea ele ede 


vnk, li 
ons. Ne 


lan 19 metapheß 
15 obſerved, * 


ation on, that the contracts ſhould 


und at! ven from a to year, and 


* 


ſhow 1 hey ſhould ublicly adver- 

Jer! and be diſpoſed off to the beſt 
ency vr, One of theſe contracts had 
. N held by Mr, Archibald Fraſer, ' 


Pitt a dear relation of fir Eljab Im- 


e judge, had diſpatched 
ad ali pvits to Fog andy for, the pur- 
r. HT of clearing bimfelf from the 
d, in: ation of having ary ſhare in 
t hare contract held * r, Fraſer. 


„ but ably theſe affidavits were the 
M. n efforts of fir Elijah's muſe, 
lyiſe , were, his paſtoral cf ys, bis 
he eng in pas et Amina, that bad 
rom 9 the forerunners. of his piling 
| dec ard into the field of ; epic attet- 
at „ r s, and ſinging the prælia re- 
be mig the wars of Bepares and the 
„ llion in Oude. A farther con- 
ead q t was to Mr, Auriol for the ſup- 
mates, of Madras with rice and other 
plan les; and to this was added the 
eſs ply of St. Helena, Which was al- 
unckußg at our own door, of Bencoolen, 
ch a « of Bombay, here, notwithſtand- 
ede jobbing mode by which they 
uſt 10 N frequently influenecd, they 
p whiy e alloniſhed at the circumſtance 
ce eig ſupplied with rice from a 
haule! t diſtagce, at double the price 
weiß rhich they could have procured 
La | ; their own doors. 1s con- 
wa TY or agency was expreſsly given 
th a 4 Ne Auriol for ks long 
nf0rc0B füthiul ſervices ; ſurely the 
lang þ ( impolitic method of rewarding 
Scales that could be deviſed. Of 
en e expenditures no vouchers were 
"A ured, but tha accounts were to 
eden in upon homer: This 
Marc | le of paſſing accounts was pecu- 
f by to India; ay indeed honour 
10 eas of a peculiar nature. It 
an a Wed the proguttion of proof, 
| 3h an latuitive abhorrence to the 
"RL confronted with truth, and 
e the cad te Plant, from 


* 
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ni were made in. direct violation 
bang regulations of the court of 
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the. touch of curi ty, Upan the 
fubje& of ſalaries, Pr 2 Eritin 


articularh mentioned tie ſalary of 
Mr Andetſon of 1$; 000). er an- 


num, as preſident of the boa id of re» 
venue, which office he held at the 
ſame time, that he actually appeir-. 
ed as ambaſſador at the court of 
Madagi Scindia. He alfo mearians' 
ed the buſineſs of fir E je Soore, to 
whoni, in addirion t, +, vi ſala- 
ry of 16,0001, per annum, Mr.” 
Haſtings granted an addition of: 
18,0001. per annum, which laſt he 
extorted compulſion ftüm the 
l of i ude. N be 
had defended by a Tibel upon the 
memory of the 15 l 5 
chief in India, as if he Ne 14 
haye marched into the C arnat A — 
diſcharged his duty to the campany 
chearfully, without that augmenta-' 
tion to his income. He had alfa 
continued a payment ' of i 3. oo0l. 
r annum to general Stibbert, after 
the arrivalof fir Eyre Coote, thou 
that allowance had been gtanted him 
only while he held the command of 
the army. The laſt article. mention- 
ed by fir James Erſkine, was that of 
the opium contra, This had been 
granted, upon terms pecutiarly fas 
vourable, to Mr. Mackenzie for 
three years; and it had afterwards 
been diſpoſed of, under citeum- 
ſtances infinitely more unequal, to 
We. 8 ſon jor i 
of the Eait India company. 1 
ſo able bad %/ kg the abuſe in 
this inſtance, that Mr. Sullivan had 
almoſt immediately ſold his contract 
for a clear profit of 5 2, 00 Sir 
James Erſkine concluded, that, in 
the charges already voted, he was 
willing to own the houle of com- 
mons had refcued the country from 
a prefſure. of odium; but, if they 
omitted or - maimed the prefent 
charge, they would ſend them ap to 
the houſe of lords marerially1mper- 


* 


fect; and would” only diſplay che 
a> 3.17 . = 4 eee ne op- 
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oppreſiois and, extortions' of Mr. 


affings, without ſhewing the ill- 
Judged profuſion, the uniform pur- 
ſuit of à corrupt influence, Which 
had led to thoſe extor tions. 

Mr. Pitt immediately followed fir 


James Erſkine, deſirous, us he ſaid, 


bringing the queſtion into a nat- 


rower compaſs, to ſhorten in foie 
meeafufg Os ſubſequent debate. He 


divided the "ſubject of the charge 
into three heads; the contracts, the. 


ſalary of general Coote, and the civil 
eſtabliſhment. Of the contracts he 


thought there were ſeyeral too in- 


fignificant in their nature to be en- 
title to parliamentary diſcuſſion 
with a yiew to impeachment, and 
others ſp circumſtinced in point of 
time, as to bs unfit to be made a ground 
of criminal charge againſt Mr. Haſ- 
tings. He called the attention of 
the houſe to the period in Which the 
contracts had been made, ſome of 
them, not only preyiouſly to the re- 
appointment Mr. Haffingz by an 

& of 0 lepiffature, but Which 
even before that time had been cen- 
ſured by the court of ditectors, and 
been made the ſubjects of parliamen- 
e without being thought 
a bar to his re- appointment, The 
agency of Mr. Auriol, Mr. Pitt 
was ſo fat from thiuking a proper 
topic of cenſure, that he conceived 
it entitled to very high commenda- 
tion. Surely the common mode of 
proceeding by public auction could 
not be admitted in this caſe,” Would 


they have had Mr. Haſtings, at the 


moment hen the very exiſtence of 
the Carnatic was at ſtake, when the 
tres of his countrymen, and the 
poſſeſſons of bis employers depend- 
ed apon his ſpirit and difpatch 
tay to procure them the means of 
preſervation, till he ſhould have dif- 
c a the cheapeſt method, by 
Which thoſe means were tö be fur- 
niſned? Was he to Publiſh” ts che 


plies, that he was about to (al 


| yerthearmy had in confequence® 
| enemies of the company and of Gredãt a conſtant Tupply of travghi 


Britalt, that 4 moſt valuablc yt 
of our territory was likely to K. 
prey to famine, and to point oe 
the means of intercepting the. 


them? 'WHen” he' conſidered d 
promptitude and the ſeaſonablnd 
of the ſupply, he could readilye. 
cuſe in Mr. Haſtings a venial yt 
ference for F res perſon, 1 
the vehicle of that ſupply. . 
Pitt was equally averſe to the ai 
w bans, with ſeverity upon f 
articles of the civil expendin 
when he cobſidered the very ori 
ihcreaſe of reveuue that Mr. Hi 
tings had created, "and that any pn 
ul, "that might have ere 
would be merely temporaty, on 
count of the fatorary regulation 
which had lately been fent « 
m home. Mr. Pitt moved u 
amendment, that” the charge cn 
tained” mutter of impeachmem“ 
reſpect to the contract for bullet 
in the year 1779) to the comm 
for opium init oy and 
the inereaſed falary of fr E 
Coore,” Mr. Burke obſerver, th 
he could not readily admit of i 
amendment of Mr. Pitt, fince i 
object of the charge was to ſhow f 
general ſpirit of Mr. Haſtings g 
vernment ; and fince it was to ill 
frate a leading feature in bis ad 
niſtration, and to prove that'! 
acted upon ſyſtem, and that a 
depraved ſyſtem, that he had bon 
fotward 'fo many examples. 
therefore moved à farther amen 
ment, to include the principal 
cles, which had” been omitted 
Mr. Pitt. Major Scott vindien 
the two contracts which bad! 
cenſured hy the'mibiſter, © The 
lock contract of 1779 had pr 
moſt beconomical meaſure, ' 19 
though its terms were higher m. 
thoſe of that which had preceded 


lr. Fra 
(ter of 
d the co 


hich they had till that time been 
ays in want. The opium con- 
& m4yor Scott acknowledged to 
very proſitable ; but in this there 
s no {ecret, it Was notoriouſly an 
ir. of favour and patronage: a 
eat revenue was created. tor the 


— mpany, and a good thing was leſt 
-nial pt r the diſpoſal of the government 
perlt, Bengal... The charge was far- 
ly. Wer ſupported by Mr. Francis, and 


poſed - by Mr. le Meſurier and 
Ir. Dempſter, At length the houſe 
vided: upon Mr. Burke's amend- 
ent, ayes 66, noes 57, add upon 
e main queſtion, ayes 60, noes 26. 
On the twenty ſecond. of March, 


_ charge reſpecting the nabob 


e exiled 


indham, Pre viouſly to the going 
to the confideration of the charge, 
[r, Francis ſuggeſted a propoſal, 
r the examination of witueſles. by 
ſelect committee, as the number 
members that attended their ex- 
ination in the houſe was extie- 
ttly ſew, and in the. luſt inſtance 


oved 38 
arge c08 
mem“ 
U bull , 
e com 
1, 06 


fir EM (carcely been more than eight 
red, th ting the whole day. L his pro- 
nit of Me was not adopted; but Mr. 
fince Mr took occafion from it, to in. 
o fhow tf gb. with great - aſperity , againſt 
ings's g lr. Francis, for having cauſed the 


ter of a Mr. Mercer, containing 


as to 111uy 

bis ad be coneluſion a vague and gene- 
- that r cenſure of Mr. Hallings's admi- 
hat a iſtration, to be inſerted in the mi- 
14 ben of evidence. Mr. Pitt ſaid, 


at he ſhould be particularly jea- 

ef any . reſpecting the 
* ummation witneſſes, which 
ould. come from Mr. Francis, 


indica er the diſhonourable and dijgrace- 
had | | ftuation,; in which he had on 
debe occauon involved the houſe. 
4 po dad taken a ſhameful and un- 
ire, bed advantage, and had made 
;;her w houſe in ſome meaſure his ac- 
ceded vlices, in recording and publiſh- 
vence be * molt indecent libel, full of the 


kit and molt violent £alumaies 


P O REIGN 


ulla Khan was opened by Mr. 
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againſt, Mr. Haſtings.. He ſhould 
the.etare,, give his moſt detexmined 
oppoſition to the preſent, propo 

ag from chis recent tranſaction, Ic 
too plainhly appeared, that ſuch @ 
Rep, illegal in itielf, would proba. 
bly be puſhed to the utmoſt. extent 
ot illiberal and dangerous cone: 
quences. Mr. Francis defended, his 
conduct. When be had read. Mr. 
Mercer's letter, he had felt himieht 
under ſome difficulty. He bad been 
ſorry to find jo much, of the con- 
tents itrelevaut, though he. had 
never imagined it to be a groſs and 
malignant libel, or ſuſpected, that 


its 1oducrecet and general reflections 
.could be in the ſmalleſt degree ine 
Jurious to truth and juſlice. He 
had thought himſelf obliged io pro- 


duce the whole letter, or no patt of 


it. Had he produced an extract, 


and been known to have done ſo, 


he ſhould have been, charged with 


the ſuppreſſion of evidence, and in- 


numerable inſinuatiens would hate 


been tb;own out againſt him. Mr. 


Francis was farther vindicated by 
Mr. Pelham and Mr. Sheridan. 


In opening the“ charge upon the 


ſubject ot Fizulla Khan, Mr. Wind- 


ham ſtated the circumſtances and 


character ot that prince. 


6 Upon the 
invation of Rohilcund, he had made 


good his, retreat to the mountains. 


From that ſituation he had negociat- 
ed, through the interpoſitiou of the 


, Engliſh, , a, treaty with Suja ul 


Dowla, tigned at Lall. Dang, by 


. which the Nabob of Oude acquired 
a conhderable inereaſe of revenue, 
and for the atteſtation of which 
Fizulla Than had paid to calonel 


Champion, the valuable conſidera - 
tion of 150. 0 ll. Among the arti- 
cles of this .treaty it was itipulated, 


„chat Fizula Than ſhould main- 
tain in bis ſervice five thouſand 
troops and no more; that, in caſe 
of a war being undertaken. by the 


.pabob of Oude, be. thould d 
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his afiſtince two or three thouſand 
wen accordidg to his ability; and 
that, if the n#bob ſhould march in 
perſon, he ſhun}d vccompany bun 
with his troops.” Fizulla Khan was 
of all the princes in India the leaſt 


' Iikely to occaſion any kind of diſ- 


turbance. He lived in his domini- 
ons like an ancient patriarch; by 
wide tatigable attention he rendered 
every part of them fertile and pro- 
ducti oe; and he had been deſcribed 
by Mr. Ar as the father of 
agticulture. In the year 1778, 
Mr. Daniel Batwel bal been ſent 
to this prince, and, through bis 
inliization, he had been led, to en- 
tertain doubts reſpecting the gua- 
ranteec of the company, and to ſoli- 


cit à new guarantee through the 


medium of Mr. Middletop, for 


which he paid 20, ol. In 1780 


à demand bad been made from 
Fizulla Khan of five thouſaud 
horſe; which was double the num- 
ber of troops he was obliged to 
furoiſh, among which troops Mr. 
Haſtings had afterwards confeſſed, 
that the including of a fingle horſe- 
man would have amounted to a lite- 
ral compliance with - the treaty, 
This conduct was either intended 
to practiſe in a very diſhonourable 
manner upon the ymidity of Fi- 
nulla, or, at the loweſt eſtimate, 
was an inſtance of inadvertency and 
negligence, which was bighly cri- 
minal in ſo important a ſtation, In 


1781, Mr. Haſtings withdrew by 
the treaty of Chunar the guarantee 


vf the company, twice given to 
Fizulla Khan. That Mr. Haſtings 
never / intended, that the ſhpulated 
permiſſion to the nabab of Oude, 
to reſume the territory of Fi- 
zulla Khan ſhould be carried into 
execution, was in Mr. Windham's 
idea an additional aggravation of 
Mr. Haſtings's criminality.  -He 
firſt made uſe of the eredit of the 


Britiſh name to delude the nabob of plete conſideration at the © 


Oude, and he next fuggeſty 
Fiaolla Khan, char.the Brin g 
vernment, notwithſtandiag it; 8 
peated guarantee, had thogk 
rhemſelves at liberty to (iu 
by treaty, to aſſiſt the nabob ud 
poſſeſing him of his teren 

ajor Scott declined enternyy 
large into the defence of Mt. HM 
tings upon this article, but ble 
in general, that any ideas oft 
oppreſſion and injury ſuffered h 
Fizulla Khan, would. ranih d 
themſelves, when it was conlidend 


that, during the whole of Mr, ls {3h 
rings's adminiſtration, that pi W. 
bed enjoyed an unin:errupte H 
af peace and proſperity, Mr. D 13 
das ſuggeſted, but did not mean te 
pre's un amendment, . cough Dre 
the impeachment upon this ana... -;+ 
to that part of it, which coc era. 
the treaty of Chunar. Mr. . 
endeavoured to remove the obj Id 10 
tions of Mr. Dundas, whoſe ae e 0 
ment was not put to the vote; a is un 
the houſe having divided upon d wh 
charge, the numbers were, ay 5 gment 
noes 37. 1 15 te its 
Tbe votes, by which Mr, H e :- 
tings's conduct was declared 0 ihe m. 
an object for impeachment in on > 
different inſtances, bed bike e, th 
ſed in a committee of the aß a; pe 
bouſe. As ſoun as the houſe 1 enjoy 
reſumed after the preſent did ne 0 
it was moved, that the chairmi" . Hin 
the committee, Mr, Saint And by M 
Saint John, ſhould report to 4 oed 
houſe, that the committee had o Pier 
to ſeveral reſolutions, which aville 
had directed him to report at of 
Monday the ſecond of April On Mo 
propoſed for the receiving d "Wi Sber 
report, This period was object charg 
to, as too early, by Mr. Bug ſubje 
but was voted without à dia the c 
Mr. John James Hamilton, gene 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ad it 
ceding ſelkon, by urging * ecolar 


2 1 


roefel 


Sp the houſe waz prorogued, 
Tum g 


ed on Ls 1 the twenty 


'$ .Þ ack of March, that the report 
bog refotitions of "impeachment! 
) Nip 14 be deferred, till after the 
ob 11. r recels, He declared his opt- 


te an , that, when the enquiry Pre- 


Bierngd nary to the projeted *profecu- 
Mr. tb Bn L firſt joiftuted, thi con- 
It 5 t of thoſe engaged in it had been 
eas 0 


Pleut and eee but he 


:fered h free to confeſs, that the houſe 

ran lter acted in the buſineſs with 

* gree of dtliberariap, becoming 
. 


r dignity, and due to the ſolem- 
ang importance of the occaſion. 
uld they now, on the eve of 
duding their "Jabours, adopt a 


hat prod 
pre {ers 


Mr. Du 


tne OT em ef conduct, and conſent 
conſul e precipitate in the bery moment, 
bin mata if beſt decame them to be 
conc SS perate and cautious ? It was well 
75 45 on, thar the Houſe of lords 


ole amen 
vote; 1 
| upon 
e, ayci 


fe doring the "preſent ſeſſon. 
is unſeemly precipitation there- 

would neither 
gment more dedfive,” nor acce- 
Ate ts nod, Mr. Hamilton 


Mr, Ee ke ia tems 6 great indignation 

ared "- n-nner, in which Mr. Burke 

w on > former day hinted ro the 
"cher 


ve, that Mr, Haſtings' was free 
as perſon, and had full liberty 
enjoy the comforts of life, and 
the common benefi's of nature. 


the dal 
houſe i 


I divine 


oy” . Hamilton's motion was ſecond- 
it An 8 by Mr. Philip Yorke, but was 
8 dy Mr, Fox, Mr, Burke, 


Pitt, Mr. Dundas and Mr. 


phich b. aville,” and at length, with the 


po ent of the houſe, withdrawn. 
Apt a On Monday the ſecond of April 
g . dheridan opened to the houſe 
ys ob) oo er ge againft Mr, Haſtings upon 
-.- ſubject of preſents, In reviews 


a divi - the conduct “of the late gover- 


e erer Mr, Sheridan bad 
in we it to ſpring from a wild, 
; the gular and excentric mind. He 


been every "thing by fits and 


"Id not pofſbly determine the 


render the 
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ſtarts; now proud and lofty, now 
mean and inſidious; noy; enerous, 
now griping; no artful, now 
open; now temporiſing. now deci? 
ded; in pride, in paſhon, in eve- | 
thing changeable, except in 
Ae In oe se be had 
proved uniform, ſyſtematic and me- 
thodical. His revenge was a tem 
peſt, a tornado, blatkeving in guſts 
of pride the horizon of hh domi- 
nion, and occationally carrying all 
before it. But his corruption was 
regular and the ſame; a trade wind, 
which 2 blew rom the {a 
int of the compaſs, and upon 
Which the circulation of all oh. 


wealth of India depended. Mr, 


Sheridan alluded to the hiſtory of 
the act of 1773, by which prelents 
wero prohibited. In the houſe of 
lords it was thought, that it had 
left the commons without a ſuffi⸗ 
cient proviſion for the proſecutton 
of the "violators; and earl Manſ- 
field had inſerted a clauſe, declar- 
ing, that all preſents were the pro- 
perty of the company, in order 5 
this means to db a legal ti 
to a civil ſuit upon what was termed 
a fiction of law, This clauſe Mr. 
Haſtings had perverted from 1 
true meaning, and had pretended & 
right to receive as many preſents as 
he pleaſed, provided he carried 
them to the account of the com- 
pany Mr, Haſtings had alſo ſpo- 
en in ſtrong terms of the generolity 
of the natives, He did not queſtion 
this virtue in the inhabirants of In- 
doſtan, nor did he doubt the ex- 
pertneſs of Mr. Haſtings in work- 
ing upon it effectually. Wich fo 
much power in his hands, with an 
army of fifty or ſixty thouſand men, 
he had moſt certainly the means of 
exciting in their breaſts the flame 
of benevolence, © 
Mr. Sheridan mentioned firſt thoſe 
preſents, which were ſubſequent to 
the regulating act of 17735 _ 
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rſt a ſum of 20,0001. received from 


beit Sing in the year 1780. The 


preſent” was rectived in June, but 


pever mentioned to the directors 


till November, and then it was not 
ſtated from whom the modey came, 
24 8 who had firſt expluin- 
d that circumſtance to the ſelect 
committee, had declared his belicf, 
that the native princes would much 
father give Mr. Haftings a preſent 
of two. or more lacks of rupees, 
than pay them to the company, as 
part of their debt to the Bridſh 
bvernment; ' a poſition, which 
clearly. proved, that the govern- 
ment of [ndia was founded. upon a 
ſtem of corruption. But ſuch, it 
had been urged, were the prejudices 
of the people! Could it be ſeriouſly, 
imagined, that, at a time_ when 
50,000]. was due from Cheit Sing 
o the Eiſt India company, the ac- 
ceptance of 20, ocol. by the govern- 
or general was not attended with 
ſome friendly and ſedueing hint of 
a relaxarion on the part of his con- 
fituents ? A raw and artleſs nego- 
ciator might not have thought of 
any compromiſe.” But, in the caſ 
of Mr. fridge, the boon, which 
ra privately preſerited, did not for 
moment divert his zeal. from pro- 
fecuting the demand of the com- 
* "Cbeit Sing's agent. it ſeem- 
d, Was commiſſioned by bis maſter 
to give Mr. Haſtings the ſtrongeſt 
affurance of his future obedience 
nd ſubmiffion to the orders of go- 
ernment, 'apd to requeſt his accep- 
tance of 20,000). as a preſent for 
bimſelf. His reply was, that he 
cordially received his ſubmiſſion and 
Sflbrahces of obedience, but that he 
muſt abfolutely refuſe his preſent, 
bien he did. This Mr, Sheridat 
Bid was a ſentence in Which the 
words were a little tranſpofed; for 
the truth was, that Mr. Haſlings 
7 teceived the preſent, and 
refuſcd' to*actept Cheit 
Las 7: hb eb 


* 
* 
1 
 * 
* 


* 
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Sing's ſubmiſſion. and obeling 
Accordingly it appeared, that out 
twentieth of June he had rey 
the 20,0091, and the very nend 
he entered the minute, under g 
authority of which that uuforwy 
prince was ruined. . Mr. Sheri 
next memioned o, ocol. N 
from the raja Nobkiſſen, an ink 
tant of Calcutta, Which Mr. fi 
tings intended o borrow, but i 
pefling which Nobkiſſen intra 
that he would rather - accept th 
money than execute the bon 
This propoſal, to Which Mr, Hi 
tings made no anſwer, was a fh 
proof of the dread, which the ws 
tives entertained of the \governar) 
pledge of, faith, Take my may 
and welcome, ſaid Nobkiſſen; bu 
place me not within the perl d 
your . promiſe, Pledge not your 
taith to me; I know, too well the 
conſequences. , I have heard of the 
treaty of Chunar ; I haye heat d 
your treatment of Fizulla Khanz! 
dread the circumſtances, which fol 
low upon the engagement of tix 
Ni encral.” Thus did M. 

aſtings fill the brœaſt of this us 
fortunate man with painful appt 
henſions, leſt, when he returnd 
home, he ſhould find a bond, thruk 
perhaps underneath his door at mi 
night, or by ſome unworthy ſin 
tagem placed upon his table. Vp 
this occalion it ought to be aß 
lected, that Nobkiflen was notons 
ouſly the moſt avaricious black mi 
in Bengal; but, in the deſcrip 
of this inſatiable thirſt for mont 
Mr. Sheridan did not meau to dit 
an invidious compariſon betrer 
the raja and @ diſintereſted Ev 
pean. He would not inliſt on d 
unprecedented charge of contivg® 
expences for à period of more 
twelve years ; by which Mr, Hah 
tings, having acknowledged ,Þ 
fum of money privately, feceiſte 
turned it to h 
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obelng BY Sheridan next mentioned the 
hat ou brated preſent of 1c0,0001. at 
dr, and ſpoke with confider- 
nruch ridicule of the affidavit of Mr. 
under t kins, in which, he ſwore, that a 
alonum er dated in May 782, but not 
ole üll December, giving an ac- 
N ot'of this cixcumſtance, had not 
in has BS: opened fince Mr. Larkins bad 
Mr. fi d with it out of bis bands. 
, but i present Mr. Haſtings ated as 
intra epoßt, leaving it to the company 
cent i decide whoſe, property it ſhould 
he bon Another, T of .100,000l, 
Mr, HU after a e demand- 
N. of 'the naboh of Oude. Mr. 
bs 


jddleton was ordered to commu- 
ate Mr. Haſtivgs's. refuſal of an 
xr to that amount, which the 
bob was ſuppoſed to have made. 


peil A. Middleton on a ſudden became 
not van cientious, and major Palmer 
Pry. actually ſent to perſuade the 
arg 0 


bob not to keep the reſolution to 


ch he had come, of preſenting 
Khan; . Haſtings with that ſum. But 
* afterwards came out, when major 
at 0 


Imer waited upon the nabob, that 
t prince had never before heard, 
ther of the intention, or of the 


s did M. 


this ub 


al appro vod. Mr. Sheridan procceded 
fem the preſents, which in point of 
nd, thruk had! been prior to the regulatin 
or at m of 177 3, and mentioned in 
WB BY 15,000l. taken from Munny 
e. Mar zum for the appointment ofa yuar- 
be recon to the minor nabob of Ben- 
a5 00 OP! ; and the appointment of Jewan 
* ban to the office of phouſdar of 


luphley, with, a ſalary of 2000 | 
annum, one half of which Mr. 
ſings was charged by Nunduco- 


Dr won 
u to ral 


Fo ar with having taken to himſelf, 
mn ö 2 gratification for the appoint- 
1 n. He concluded with obſerv- 


ly upon the difficulty of aſcertain- 


dan ly the articles of a charge of this 
| wi 10 It, the tranſactions of which we 
den courſe of a private nature; ml 


paring the preſent with the for- 
et charges; he obſerved, that, 


n01ymel 
a 
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2 nen mY” "Ho 121 te Hat 
though, within, this rank, but too 


fruittul wilderneſs of joiquities, this 
diſmal and unballowed labyrinth, it 
was moſt natural to caſt an eye o 
indignation and concern upon. the 
buge irunks of revenge, 4 
ranny and oppreflian all rifing in 
the duſky magnificepce of , zuilt.; 
yet was it not leſs neceſſary, to trace 
out the poiſonous weeds, the bane- 
ful bruſhwood, the little creeping 
deadly plants, which were in their 
noxious effects, if poſſible, ſtill mars 
alarming and extenſive. 
Major Scott replied to Mr. Sheri- 
dan. He ſaid, that the aflertion, 
that Mr, Haſtings, the next day 
after having received the preſent 
from Cheic Sing, had entered a 
minute with an hoſtile intention 
apainſt that prince, was utterly un- 
founded. The preſent had been 
made, not, to purchaſe forbearance 
of a future demand, but to _ atone 
for a former reliſtance to that de- 
mand. The ſecond preſent of the 
nabob, which Mr. Sheridan had 
mentioned, major Scott affirmed, 
had never been made. The, nabob 
had expreſſed his unwillingneſs 19 
pay it, and there the matter end- 
ed He declared, that, if the act 
of 1773 were miſunderſtood, by 
Mr, Haſtings, which, upon the 
authority of the principal lawyers 
he was now bound to, believe 
it had been equally miſunderit 
by the court of directors, by the 
preſent, winiſter, and by the bgar 
of controul, If the preſents, re- 
ceived previouſly A's that act, were 
now to. þe reviſed, there could be 
no end of inveſtigation; and, as to 
Nunducomar, the firſt character i; 
this country had declared, that his 
evidence 8 n - and 
was proved beyon 'a doubt, th 
Mr. Haſtings had no Bang 
apprehenſion, bis trial, or his exe- 


985 The . difiptereſtedneſs, gf 
7 


e late governor-general, was, in 


A major 
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major Scatt's opinion, unqueſtion- 
able; and he ndlluced a 2 in- 
Nance to cobpfirm it. When Mr. 
Haſtings had written to inform the 
nabob and bis niiniſter of his final re- 
ſolution io reſign, he rectived let- 
tets from them, expreſimg their 
concern for his departure, and in- 
cloſing a note for 50,000], which 
they thought he could then accept 
without ſcruple. But Mr. Haſtings, 
abough he received theſe letters two 
days after he had reſigned the go- 
vernment, and juſt as he was in ſight 
of the flip, in which he was to fail 
for England, anſwered, that he was 
Kill governor-yenerel, and would re- 


tain the character, til! he had dif- 


charged himſelf of all the obliga- 
tions of it, Major Scott held in 
bis hand a letter from Hyder Bey 
Khan to Mr, Haſtings, in which he 
deſired to be permitted even now to 
ſend this preſent to England. He 
farther obſerved, that a veſſel had 
arrived from Bengal two days be- 
fore, and had not brought home a 
fingle complaint againſt Mr. Haſt- 
ings, though the charges were a 
matter of notoriety there. Mr. 
Haſtings, had received letters from 
the nabob, from Fizulla Khan, and 
many. diſtinguiſhed perſons, and was 
in pcfiffron of the moſt unequivocal 
proofs of their good opinion of him. 
Fe major had ſeen letters from 
Bengal, which mentioned, that lord 
Cornwallis ſpoke of Mr. Haſtings 
with an enthufiaftic ferrour; and 
the fat was too well known to 
admit of a diſpute. ; 

Mr. Burges aflerted, that Mr. 
Haſlings's conſtruction of the act of 


1773 was the true and legal con- 


ſtruction, and that, in none of the 
actions ſtated by Mr. Sheridan, bad 
be been guilty of any miſdemean- 
our. Lord Mulgrave exclaimed 


upon the ſhabby defence ſet up b 
major Scott. He alxed, whether it 
v ere any abſiver to charges che moſt 
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the report of the charges 


ſerious and important, to fa, 

the directors Va ond 
Haſtings's, conduR, that they U 
given him a dinner, and thu by 
of the members of the efficinh 
dian government had dined in g 
ſame room? The charge, thay 
opened, . was, in lord Mulyrarj 
opinion, of ten times the may 
tude and atrociouſneſs of any whd 
bad yet been produced. In thag 
the contracts and others, it nad 
ficult to draw the line betueeq 

might be deemed patronage, ad 
corrupt exerciſe of power; buy] 
the charge now under conſidera 

there was leſs difficulty, the fat; 
contained were not inhvolred 1 
doubt, nor perplexed by being (i 
ject to a variety of incerpreiatin 
Mr. Grenville delivered ſentime 
fimilar to thoſe of lord Mulgran 
but at the ſame time vindicated 
Laikins from what he conceived 
be the intinuation of Mr, Sherid 
and declared, that he was a mans 
ſtrict honour and unimpeachableu 
tegtity. Mr. Sheridan replied, ty 
he certainly did rot mean to chay 
Mr. Larkins with perjury; it 


had, he would have done it open enn 
and in that ſpirit of diſdain, x 1.4 


which no man regarded the baſend 
of inſinuation more heartily tz 
himſelf, Mr. Grenville in re 
complimented Mr. Sheridan upp 
his babitual candour. The chay 
was ſupported by Mr. \Wilbrobs 
and fir James Johnſtone, and oppo 
by Mr. Le Meſurier, Upon 3 6 
vifion the numbers appeared, t 
1655 noes 54. : 

As ſoon as the houſe was reſunts 


brought up and ordered to be re 


a firſt time. This order ws 7 5 mediate 
oppoſed by Mr. le Mefuric!, * Freeing t 
Dempſter and Mr. Rolle, but b ini | 
afterwards _ conſented to by it, 
draw their oppoſition. Mi. "ſt: boiſe 


now rofe, and, having capri 


ſe of the great importance of the 
creding, begged to be informed 


they U Mr. Burke, what form he in- 
tha bed ro adopt in bringing forward 
thicient h ultimate vote of impeachment, 
bed in! alluded to the oppoſition he had 


ſelf given to the idea of the cri- 
pality of certain' parts of ſome of 
charges, and for that and other 


any vid ſons recommended the imme- 
In tha teln referring them? to à ſeerer 
it nua tee, to ſelect out of them the 
weep Iminal matter, and reduce it into 


tw and more accurate form, and 
u, ypvn "thoſe ultimate articles, 


en reported to the houſe, to move 
he fal dukfion of imprachiment. 
volrel Mr. Fox obſerved, that, when 
being had the pleaſure to dH cor thoſe 
preia ons, i whoſe! political principles 


often militated with his own, ſe- 
bully adopting the ſame ſentiments 
Ith himfelf upon a great and im- 
mant queſtion; no man was more 
ling to bend © himſelf to their 
her, as to the beſt mode of carry - 
g thoſe fenriments into effect. He 


ould nor be ſuſpected of diſtin» 
to ha thing about 'words, and exciting 
I i unrcafonable and quibbling op- 
; It open tin in circumſtances - like thele. 
din, aug was therefore with great concern, 


at he felt it impoſſible for him, 


t agree with Mr. Pitt in the propo- 
in my on he had ſtated ; but he ſincere- 
dan up conceived, that he could not do 


vithout betraying and weakening 
e-meaſure, which they had both 
heart, even to the dangerous riſk 
loling at length the great queſ- 
in, to which all the paſt diſeuſ- 
Ins and inveſtigations of the houſe 
commons pointed, the . queſtion, 


zred, a) 
; reſumed 


Irges at Mr. Haſtings be impeached. 
ah yt he thought was the next and 
1 2 N pmeciate ſtep to be taken after 
Iles, 


eeing to the report upon the ta- 


but i , 2nd they would in that caſe 
to BP» it up by ſendidg to acquaint 
*. done of lords, that they bad 
a” wired to exhlbit a charge of im- 
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peachment againſt Mr. Haſtings, 


and that they were, preparing arti 
cles, which they would preſent with 
all convenient diſpatch, reſerving 
to themſelves the conſlitutional right 
of ſupplying more articles, after 
they had gone through the whole, 
whether they ſhould have occufion 
to exerciſe that right, of not. Nu- 
merous were the advantages attend» 
ing this mode of proceeding, | On 
the one hand perſons, who meant 
to urge the argument of a ſet off, a 
compariſon between the delinqueu- 
ces and the merits of Mr. Hallngs, 
would have a full opportunity of 
putting their favourite reaſoning to 
the teil, of which opportunity they 
would be deprived by the other me- 
thod. On the other hand the queſ- 
tion of impeachment would by this 
means reſt upon its true merits, the 
general idea and feeling of erimi- 
nality, and they would run no nk 
of loling it by a variety of opinions 
upon particular facts, by a perprtu- 
al colliſion and conteſt of judgment, 
and by, what was principally to be 
guarded againſt in a proceeding of 
this kind, the interference of an 
improper and undue influence, It 
would indeed be diſgraceful to the 
houſe, if, after the ſolemn and de- 
liberate enquiry they had made, an 
enquiry unparalleled in theſe reſpects 
in the annals of parliamevt, they 
ſhould at laſt ſuffer themſelyes to 
be juggled out of a great national 
object, by the indirect and circui- 
tous methods they might be induced 
to adopt, But Mr, Fox had an ob- 
jcQion to the propoſal of Mr. Pitt, 
ſtill more cogent than this. Among 
the moſt weighty and ſacred privi- 
leges of the houſe of commons was 
the right of impeachment, and it 
was peculiarly incumbent upon them 
in the preſent buſineſs to take care, 
that they did not infringe upon the 
great law of impeachment, and diſ- 
ſolve and frittec away this ineſtim- 
3 | able 
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able prerogative. Was it not one of 
the moſt important objects of the 
right of impeachment, that it veſted 
in the houſe of commons a power 
of arreſting the progreſs of a mini- 
ſer in the hey-day of his influence, 
and of bidding defiance to thoſe me- 
thods, by which whole nations and 
communities of men were often held 
under the laſh of terror? But how 
did it give them this power? By 
the diſparch; with Which it was ac- 
companied ; by the cuſtom and law 
of parliament, which forbad them, 
when they were fatisfied with the 
exiſtence of the guilt, to delay the 
reat and binding reſolution for the 
impeachment for a ſingle moment. 
If it were otherwiſe, a miniſter, 
who faw no reſource for bis ſafety, 
but in a bold and deſperate conduct, 
might avail himſelf of the confi- 
dence of the crown, and adviſe a 
rorogation of a diſſolution of par- 
jament. Or, if he were poſſeſſed of 
great popular influence, he might. 
while that houſe were heſitating 
upon the form of their charge, go 
off into outrages of the moſt danger- 
ous tendency, and create animoſi- 
ties and violences, through the king- 
dom, which all the greatneſs of 
patliament might not be able to ap- 
peaſe. Mr. Fox entered into an ex- 
amination of rhe precedents, in the 
caſe of the earl ot Danby, of lords 
Oxford and Bolingbroke; and of the 
earl of Macclesfield, and endeavour- 
ed to ſhow, that they were uniform - 
ly in his favour: He added, that, 
if he appeared to deliver his ſenti - 
ments with ſome emotion upon the 
prefent occaſion,” he could declare, 
that it was a warmth rather 'ariling 
from his conſciouſneſs of the im- 
rtance of the buſineſs, and his 
enſe of the deep degree, in which 
the honour, the dignity and the 
are of the beufe and the na- 


tion Wee involved 


any ſpark vf paſſion Mon or item renne 
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ments, and to give up bis ow 


compariſon of Mr. Haſtings's gui 


from the mode he ſuggeſted, 5 | 


in it, that from 


of feeling, He had merely d 
ed bis individual ſentiments, ug 
pendently of party or connetigy 
and it was poſſible they migti u 
be IPODS SIE 

„ Piit was convinced, th 
the becoming warmth. of Mr. te 
proceeded from an unteigued 1 
for the true righis and honour g 
the houfe, He ſhould be ext 
willing to coincide with his fag 


could he for a moment ſuppolz 
that the great object they had ba 
in view, would be better or u 
ertainly obtained by a confomi 
to thoſe ſentiments. He was realy 
to confeſs, that, whatever might 
have been His opinion in the orig 
of the proceeding, he was now full 
ſatisfied, that- no confideration ought 
to influence the houſe after wii 
had paſſed, to reject or heſitate apa 
the vote of impeachment, He pw 
feſſed to be ac deeply and as carnth 
ly engaged in this object, as 1 
member of the houſe, and greatly 
indeed ſhould he accuſe himſel, 4 
any ſtep adopted by him houl 
prove injurious to the ultimate pr 
ceeding. With reſpect to 1 


and his ſervices, Mr. Fox was W 
doubtedly miſtaken, How was 

poflible to form that compariſon 
unleſs they firſt ſeparated and wh 
liſed the charges, and then, hawng 
a clear view of a certain degtet a 
aſcertained guilt, determined, bt 
far that guilt would weigh agunl 
whatever degree of merit night be 
alledged'in his tavour ? He dene 
that any ultimate delay would : 


neither caſe could the houſe of | 
take up the buſineſs till the arvo 
were framed. Mr. _ _ 
leged the pr of What W 
Fox had faid, reſpecting the 1 
hment of a miniſter in 


peat 
office, and obſot ved, that -for 7 


it claſſes of criminals two 
t modes of ing were 
J. la the caſe of a miniſter, 
fences of which he was guilty 
be in themſelves ſo great, 

„and of ſo palpable a nature. 
no doubt could poſſibly ariſe as 
z criminality ; but in the pre- 
caſe the accuſation conſiſted of 
uſe and complicated maſs, of 


atiated, and of many facts. 
h could not be conſidered as 
inal. 0 Mr. Pitt farther adduced. 
mpeachment-of the earl of Ar- 


ts, Oxford, and Halifax, as 
dents in favour of the mode he 
mmended, Mr. Burke declar- 
that he had never ſpoken under 
eater preſſyre of embarraſſment 
rer wan doubt, than at this moment. 
tate ua bing could give him ſo much 

He pern as to difler from Mr. Fox; 
1s eamel⸗ as it appeared to him that. 
„ „ mit would beſt be conſulted 
| greatiy{P4opting- the contrary mode, he 
imtel, Md adviſe againſt his own judg- 
n (rouliP', for, if he had any prefer- 
mate pn By — be — 8 

to 1 al proc ing u b Mr. 
rs's gu that chat 2 ated, 
wimity was now more than ever 
tial, and he was bappy to ob- 
„chat, the more the enquiry. 
adranced, the more unanimity 
been generated, Without doors 
bs minds. had been changed, 
ed prejudice had been eradicat- 
and con viction had followed. 
in doors the topic bad operat- 
% an excitement to the diſplay 
A the finer- powers of the hu - 
underſtanding. It had gone 
farther, ſofteniog almoſt into 
md of union the hitherto obdu- 
hearts of contending politicians, 
thing the ſword of embatiled 
7 and lowering its hoſtile 
Mr. Sheridan aſſented to 
„ 2 40 
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by charges which had not been 


on, and that of lords Portland 


- The day following the reſolutions. 
were a ſecond time. Upon 
this occaſion major Scott declined; 
the oppoſition, which he had in- 
— this ſtage of the buſineſs, 
and expreſſed bis intention. to re- 
ſerve himſelf for the vote of im- 
chment. At the ſame time hs. 
read to the bouſean intimation upon 
the ſubject, ſigned by Mr. Haſtings, 
in which he ſtated it, “ as the only - 
requett. or application, which he. 
had hitherto permitted himſelf to 
make to avy of the individual mem 
bers of the houſe on the proceſs of, 
this buſineſs, that, if the houſe 
_-_ to the report, and reſolved, 
that there was ground for impeach 
ing him of high crimes and miſde- 
meanours, they would afford him 
the benefit of their votes, though 
united with thoſe of bis proſecutors, 
that he might be brought to his 
trial, He truſted, that the houſe 
of commons would not ſuffer his 
name to be branded upon their re- 
cords, without allowing him st the 
ſame time the only legal means of 
eftacing them.“ Mr. Fox ſaid; 
that, after the reading of this paper, 
it would be extremely unfair, it he 
were not to warn major Scott, that 
the fit opportunity for him to riſe 
with any hope of ſucceſs, was at 
that moment, . fince, if he let ſo fa... 
vourable. an occaſion flip, the very 
circumſtance, which he | wiſhed to 
avoid, muſt happen, and the: reſo»... 
lutions muſt ſtand upon the journals, 
where the agreeing to read them a 
ſecond time would inevitably. place, 
them. The reſolutions paſſed with- _ 
out 2 diviſion, and were referred to 
a committee, who were directed to 
prepare articles of impeachment a- 
gainſt Mr. Haſtings, and were em- 
powered to ſend for perſons, . papert. 
and records. The committee con- 
ſiſted of Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Me. 
Sheridan, Mr. Pelham, fir James 
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Sn Francis, fir Gilbert El- 
iot, fir Grey Cooper, Mr. Frede- 
rie Montagu, Mr, Welbore Ellis, 

eral. Burgoyne, colonel North, 


rs Taylor, Mr. Gre 5 Mr. Anſ- 


trut her, Mr. Adam, Mr. Dudley 
Long, and lord Maitland. Upon 
tee nomination of Mr. Francis the 
bouſe divided, ayes 96, nocs 44 


Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas were both 
of them expreſsly invited to be- 


come members of the committee, 
and both declined ir. 

On the nineteenth of April the 
charge reſpeQing the revenues was 
opened by Mr. Francis. He began 
with viodicating his own conduct 
with reſpect to Mr, Haſtings. He 
ſaid, that his oppoſition to him as 
governor- general had been oonduct- 


ed upon public grounds, and that 


be had never uſed any perſonal re- 
flections or invectives, though every 
other perſon at any time in office 
wich Mr. Haſtings, even Mr. Bar- 
wel, Mr. Wheler, and fir Eyre 
Coote, had occaſionally treated him 


with perſonal indignity and violent 


reproach. He alluded to the cir- 
cumſtance of the duel he had fought 


with Mr. Haſtings. When he re- 


ceived the wound, he had not ima- 
uu he ſhould ſurvive; he gave 

r. Haſtings his hand, anddeclared 
that he forgave him. But what 
was it that he forgave him? Why 
the inſult that had occaſioned the 
duel, and the being the author of 
his death. He did not relinquiſh 
his opinions on the public conduct 
of Mr. Haſtings; he did not pro- 
miſe to abandon thoſe opinions in 
caſe he ſhould ſurvive; or to deſiſt 


from endeavouring to inſtitute an 


enquiry ia England, which he had 
always declared to Mr. Haſtings 
himſelf he would inſtitute. 

Mr. Francis enquired into the 
tenure of the zemidars of Bengal. 
He ſaid, that it was abſurd to con- 
fider them, , as mere officers. of go- 
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omen. He ſaid, that Mr. g 


like a fixed ſettlement. Miſe 


vernment;>=or collectors of the 
nue, ſince in that caſe their 4 
would not be diviſible aſter 
into ſhares to their child, 


was it likely they would deſa 


ings had adopted no leſs thut 
ren different modes of mig 
the revenues of Bengal in they 
of fifreen years. He ſeemed to 
that, if once there were a fil 
tlement, there muſt be an ex 
peculation 3 and he therefore 1 
care to avoid coming to any thy 


was the ſtate of the province} 
1971, in conſequence of the dr 
ful famine which had taken plu 
Bengal and Bahar; and ye, 
Haſtings had embraced that op 
tunity of fixing the revenus 
five years, at a higher rate than 
ever been received before, and wi 
a progreſſive and ' accumulating i 
creaſe. This ſcheme had been a 
duſted through the commirte 
circuit, The confſequenceof it] 
been the ſubſequent adoption of 
project of 1781, by which t 
whole landed property of the cou 
try was put up to a pretended us 
tion., The proprietors were vn 
ſally diſpoſleſſed of their eſtates, 1 
bayyans, thieves and adrentv 
of all ſorts were put into pk 
of the lands. Under this (ei 
ment Canto Baboo, Mr. Haſhny 
banyan, had held farms to the 
mount of 135,000 1, in open 
fiance of the regulation of theo 
tors, by which it was ordered, i 
no perſons ſhould hold a fam 
more thaw10,000 l. The direc 
had ordered, that the perſons © 
poſing the committee | 
— be Noce ; — WM 

aſtings had ſed, and es 
it in — ther direction ſhook 
be given for withdrawing s. 
— — * as they would ® 

produQive of expence —_ 


FOREIGN 
and unmerited vexation to 


artiess The provincial coun- 
after having ſubſiſted eight 
„had been aboliſhed, and an 
aſtitytional committee of re- 
introduced, nominally under 
licection of perſons who were 


f man ly employed in diſtanFembaſ- 
in the but really under that of Mr. 
tes and Gunga Govind Sing, 


Was a notorious and adroit vil- 
Mr. Francis mentioned the 
pt diſpoſal of the province of 
Ir in perpetuity to Kelleram 
Cullian Sing» He obſerved 
the boaſted, monopolies of ſalt 


f the dre opium, aud laid, that a 00 
ken pa of a neceflary of life was not 
d yer, Mn new or wonderful diſcovery 


nance, though it were in reality 
deſtructi ec. When Mr. Haſt- 


evenuey 

ite than came into poſſeſlion of the Ben- 
e, and M government, he found it a fer- 
1ulating ' wealthy, populous, and proſ- 
d been g dus contry. It contained a re- 
mmiree c gradation of ranks like a pyra- 
ce of it , from a well ordered yeomanty 
tion oe ſovereign princes. There 
which t e in it nobility, clergy, gentry, 
f the ners and labourers; bur, through 


corrupt and unprincipled 
ere une ment of Mr. Hal ings, all theſe 
inc ons had been broken down 
deſtroyed. The whole nation 
been pounded into one general 
$; ſo that the prince was no 
wiſe diſcoverable from 1 
his 


than by the ſuperiority 

| open { rings, and the humiliating por- 
f the die of tyranny to which he was 
Jered, th ed toſubmit, Mr. Francis con- 
a farm ed, “ My particular labour is 
de dire at an end. An unremitting 
rſons e everance of thirteen years, has 
of © t conducted me to that - iſſue, 


ch has been-the object · of all my 
ms, Mr. Haſtings muſt now be 


ons ſhodl reached, Let bim have a fair 
ing de l: | defire/ do more. In ar- 
ould 00 ug at that object, I have ſecured 
othec 7 perſonal: purpoſe that I ever 


had in view. The reputation of 
fir Jobu Clavering, colonel Monſon 
and myſelf are ſecure. Your votes 
are my authority. The houſe of 
commons are my compurgatore. 
The only victory I ever — at, 
was, to clear my character from 
foul aſperſion, and to eſtabliſh, as: 
I truſt I have done; the iategri 
my conduct in the eſtimation of mx 
country.“ ARE , 2 
M. jor Scott aſſerted, that the 
auction of 178 1 was authoriſed by. 
the court of directors, and was 
founded upon the precedent of ſeve · 
ral diſtricis, which had been diſ- 
poſed of in that manner from the 
time we had acquired them. He 
apologized for the creatign of the 


committee of circuit, by obſerving, 
had 


that at that period the di 

been compelled 10 pay government 
400, ooo l. per annum, and the pro- 
prietors inſiſted upon a dividend of 
twelve per cent; fo that Mr. Haſ-. 
tings was obliged to increaſe the re- 
venues as much as poſſible. He 
ſaid, that the grant to Canto Baboo 


bad preceded Mr. Haſtings's en- 


trance upon the government, and 
that the eſtabliſhment. of the pro- 
vincial councils, which bad origi- 
nally been temporary, had beer con · 
tinued only in compliment to the 
ignorance of Mr. Francis and his 
colleagues, Mr. Pitt declared bis 
diſſent from tbe motion. There 
was only one point in the charge, 
in which he could agree with Mr. 
Francis, and that was the preſents 
ot Kelleram and Cullian Sing, 
which had already been anticipated 
in che charge moved by Mr. Sberi- 
dan. Mr. Pitt acknowleged, that 
bis opinion was favourable to the 
perpetuity of the zemidars; but he 
conceĩv ed, that a point that ad- 
mitted of ſo great variety of opini- 
on, could by no means be the pro- 
per ground of a legal enquiry, or 
of au impeachment at the bar of the 
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houſe of lords; Mr. Fox could not 
_ ſuppreſs his aſtoniſnment, that Mr. 
Pitt ſliould lay out of the ſcale of 
Preponderating ' criminality © that 


mutter, 'Which'in his mind weighed” 


moſt'” againſt Mi. Haſtings, the 
having at once ſeized upon ail the 
lands, rhe undoubted rty of 
the zemidars,” diſpoſſeſſed them of 
their ancient inberitance, and put 


up their puſſeſſions to public auction. 


Such an act of tyranny was unex- 
ampled in any government, at any 
period, or under any cireumſtances; 
i broad, ſo glaring, fo intolerable 
an act of violence, ſtruck him with 
ſo deep an impreffion from the firſt 
moment that he heard any thing of 
the charge, that he had regarded 
it as that feature, which muſt flaſh 
con viction upon the mind of every 
man, who bad a ſpark of humanity 
in his breaſt, or a ſingle feeling for 
ſuffering individuals. In the courſe 
of the debate an altercation took 
uw between Mr. Rouſe and Mr, 
urke, the former objecting to Mr. 
Francis's deſcription of the tenure 
of a zemidar, and the latter quot- 
ing Mr. Rouſe's teſtimony before 
the ſelect commirree in confirmation 
of it. Mr, Barwel took notice of 
the alluſions that had been made to 
bim in the courſe of the evening, 
and defired, that, if there were any 
charge * him, it might be 
urged. Burke replied, that 
bis hands were ſufficiently full al- 
ready, but added, that, if Mr. Bar- 
wel were really anxious to be ac- 
cuſed, he would, when at leiſure, 
apply himſelf to the ſubject. At 
length the bouſe divided, ayes 71, 
Re es 
On the ewenty-fifth of April Mr. 
Burke reported from the committee, 
to whom it had been referred to 
prepare the articles of impeachment, 
that they had completed ſeveral of 
them, which he accordingly pre- 
lented and delivered in at the table. 


IB ATT ns HE ANDO 


On the ninth of May this n 
was taken into the conſiderna 
the houſe, and i:  as-oppoledy 
its ſecond reading by lord H 
Mr, Wilkes, Mr. Ilay Cambs 
Mr. alderman Towntend. 
Mr. Nathaniel Smith enterd 
large into the merits of the buſ 
When he confidered, that the 
tires, wbich had impelled l 
Hattings in the tranſactions is g 
non, were involved in a grea 
gree of obſcurity, and in 
reſpects mifrepretented, he thoy 
himſclf obliged, from the acqu 
ance he maſt be ſuppoſed toy 
with the ſubject, to remind 
houſe of ſeveral conſiderations, d 
culated to affiſt their judgwent, 
had proved a very unfortunate d 
cumſtance for this country, u 
when we firſt came into poſſe 
the duannee or royal revenun 
Bengal, a ſtrange infatuation pr 
vailed, as if the ſources of our u 
acquired wealth were almoſt ine 
hauftible, Slumbering in ſecunt 
over this idea, the minillers and 
company were alike ſolieitou 
obtain large annual remittances. 4 
1767, the year after the acquilti 
government brought the conps 
to ſtipulate the yearly payment 
00,000 l, and the proprietun 
the ſame time divided twelve | 
cent. This intemperate al 
the part of the miniſters to gralp 
immediate wealth, was the of 
of our wars 'in India, and 
thoſe diſtreſſes and embarraſſmen 
in which we were involved dum 
the later years of Mr. Haſiag 


government, © The rulers 2M in C 
goaded by the preſſing demand vl P 
the company, to ſend bome r ve- 
annual 4.2057 lh without dit domid 


bills on England, and pere 
that any doubts or apprebenson 
the inſufficiency of tbe 
were either dilregarded or ill 
ceived, had recourſe to 2 


ly or tribute from the neigh» 
og ſtares in return for protee- 
and uſſiſlance. Hence it was 
Mr. Haſtings in 1773, 2 year 


ent of Bengal, in order to re- 
the diſtreſtes of the country 
an exhauſted treaſury and a 
y bonded debt, was impelled 
epart from the wiſe and pru- 
ſyſtem of defence recommend- 
by lord Clive,” and to engage 

Rohilla expedition. 
this miniflers expreſſed no diſ- 
obation; though it was un- 
tedly their duty to have done 
whenever they ſaw political 
onduct. Influenced . by that 
deration; and perceiving, that 
al aids were the principal object 
h was demanded from India, 
governor general proceeded in 

e line, and became entangled 
egociation and intrigues with 
rajas of Bundlecund and Berar, 
rana of Gohud and others, till 
three great powers of Decan 
Indoſtan- became alarmed for 
Ir future ſafety, This mode of 
eding- Mr. Smith altogether 
pproved. When two powers 
ed in the ſame ſtate, neither of 
ich could legally control the 
er, the — conſequence 
t be, that the opulent and weaker 
er would have recourſe to in- 
zues and pecuniary indulgences, 
r to guard againſt oppreſſion 
| wregularny in the ttronger. 
i fort of double government had 
raledin the Carnatic for thirty 
un, in Tanjore ever fince 177 3, 
Im Oude from the death of 
dul Dowla. By the treaty of 
Yve maintained a brigade in 
dominion of the nabob, and a 
ent ta watch over and control 
intrigues of his court. There 
e delide forty-eight ;ritiſh ſub - 
"3, commanding the immediate 
ps af che nabob, - who. etre not 
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half after he came to the go- 
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liable to martial laws, and who 
exerciſed their authority indepen- 
dently of control. This treaty 
was concluded under the. 1ufluence 
of general Clavering and Mr, Mon- 
ſon, whoſe | memory Mr. Smith 
highly reſpected, but who certaialy 
in this inſtance had been guilty, of 
u groſs miſtake, He was ſatisſied, 
that, however Mr. Haitings bad 
erred in political meaſures; or how - 
ever unfortunately for the company 
thoſe meaſures had cloſed, he was 
actuated by no private motives, but 
by a laudable deſire to aggrandize 
and enrich his country. 2 — 
Mr. Smith now came to the tranſ- 
actions of 1781. Fortunate would 
it have been for the company, if 
lord Macartaey had been appointed 
to the government of Madras twelve 
months ſooner, Hyder in that caſe 
would have been ſucceſsfully repell- 
ed at his firſt entrance into the Car- 
natic, or by the invaſion of My- 
ſore our troops would have found 
him full employment in the defence 
of his own-dominions. In the hour 
of danger and diſmay the governor- 
general had been driven, in order 
to relieve the public wants, to act 
upon the deſpotic principles of the 
Aliatic ſtates; by endeavouring to 
extort from the raja of Benares 
tome portion of the wealth he had 
hoardtd in Bidjegur, and to exatt 
from the begums of Oude, who 
would ſooner have parted with the 
whole of this treafure- to promote 
our ruin, than a part of it to aſſiſt 
us, the payment of arrears of ſub- 
ſidy due from that country. Tnis 
project had originally been the ſug 
geſtion, not of Mr. Haſt ngs, but 
of the mivitter of the nabob, Hyder 
Beg Khan; and it was to be- la- 
mented,- that the former did not 
openly avow the real motive for fo 
oppretive a meaſure, rather than 
attempt to cover it under ny other 
pretext. When the begums refuſed 
ra 
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to co ich this requĩſition, force 
— 2 1 


pel them. In the ex- 
erciſe of it ſome crueltzes were likely 
to ariſe, and ſome would probably 
be magnißed. The miniſter's treat- 
ment of the eunuchs, while they 
were under his care, was highly 
im proper, and ought. not to have 
been ſuffered. The withholding from 
the inferior women of the palace 
and the children, the neceſſary ſub- 
fiſtence for two or three days, was 
a wanton act of cruelty, not to be 
iated. But this ought not to be 
unputed to Mr. Haſlings, for be 
knew nothing of the eireumſtance till 
after it was over. His motive to theſe 
tranſactions, was, to prevent the ar- 
mies in the field from falling too 
largely into arrears, and fo from 
mutiny or diſbanding. If either of 
thoſe events had happened, it would 
have been fatal; a general maſſacre 
of the Europeans would probably 
have enſued, and not a Bruon have 
returned to relate the melancholy 
event. Mr. Smith was properly 1a- 
tis fied, and particularly from the 
information of a man of high inte- 
grity, a brave and gallant officer 
now no more, that the preſents Mr. 
Haſtings had received were faith- 
fully applied to the ſervice of the 
company. The myſtery and con- 
ccalment, with which they were at- 
tended, had proceeded, not from 
corrupt moti ves, but probably from 
fear ofthe operation of a dangerous 
example. The conduct of the ze- 
midars, who had taken advantage 
of our ignorance in order to impoſe 
on our officers, juſtified Mr. Haſ- 
tings's: treatment of them. Mr. 
Smith condemned the conſtitution 
which had exiſted in the council of 
Bengal; and aſcribed to it many of 
the calamities of Mr. Haſtings's 
1 y Hy a NC: erin gry 
Though he requently op- 
poſed and cenſured Mr. Haſtings's 
meaſures, he had never been blind 
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ment from 


or inattentive to his virtues, ui 
intercitedneſs an. l contempt du 
ney, the liberality of his min 
his encouragement. of learne 
He. was confident his fortux 
inferior to that of many why 
ſerved under him: and he we 
not have preſumed to make ſug 
aſſertion, but from information, 
he was well convinced, wou 
miſlead him. Mr. Smith comm 
ed the ſludy and improvem 
which Mr, Haſtings had made ut 
ſyſtemof finance, and the encou 
ment he had given to the cum 
tion of the Ba, and the mand 
tures of the provinces. May 
the great families in Bengal hk 
len into decay or were dip 
but that muſt ever be the e 
when countries changed their 
ters. In the Carnatic this hadh 
pened in a much greater dy 
though it had had no other ca 
than the ambition and avariceolt 
nabob of Arcot. The infenot 
ſcription of inhabitants enjoy cdi 
as much general freedom and ir 
rity. of property, as ever they 
under their favourite Acbar, 1 
Smith had been auxious for the 
call of the late governor- genen 
though he acknowledged, tit! 
compoſure and firmneſs of his 
in the beight of our diſtreb, 
greatly contributed to preſerie 
dominions. When he took 21 
view of the whole tenour of his; 
vernment through the courk 
thirteen yea1s, he thought, that 
errors ot his political conduct 
ſo greatly over · balanced by b 
tues and his ſervices, that be) 
deſerved, inſtead of diſgrace, 198 
ceive à generous and liberal web 
his country. 
Mr. Pitt replied to the pres 
ing ſpeakers, Lord Hood and Wh 
Wilkes had urged a compariſn l 
tween Mr. Haſtings's errors and 


ſervices ; but-ſuch was the mn 
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exhibit” articles againſt him, and 
make good the ſame.” The meſ- 
ſage was inſtantly delivered, and 
on the fourteenth of May the arti- 
cles, which had already been pre- 
red, were ſent ro the houſe of 


moved an impeachment upon the 
fixtcenth article of the charges of 
the former ſeſſion, the title of which 
was miſdemeanours in Oude Ma- 
jor Scott and Mr. Dempſter op- 
poſed the article, but it was carried 
without a diviſion. It was imme- 
diately referred to the ſecret com- 


' mittee, and was digeſted into twelve 


articles, being the concluding 
twelve of the twenty, which were 

reſented by the commons at the 
— of the houſe of lords. Theſe 
twelve articles were reported on 
Thurſday the twenty-fourth of 
May, and on Monday were car- 
ried to the bar of the houſe of 
lords; major Scott at the ſame 
time proteſting againſt the inde- 
ceney of the proceeding, as be was 
ſure, that there were not ten mem- 
bers in the houſe who had read a 
line of them. 

In the debate of the ninth of 
May Mr. Courtenay had dropped 
the expreſſion, of lord Hood's hav- 
ing been a ſpectator of the victory 
of the twelfth of April, for which 
he immediately apologized, but 
the mention of which was five days 
afterwards revived by that noble- 
man. Mr, Courtenay was defend- 
ed by Mr. Windham and Mr, 
Burke, the latter of whom declared, 
that it was an accidental * of 
ſpeech, and that no man could ap- 
pear more hurt, as ſoon as he found 


prds. On the fame day Mr. Burke 


the conſtruction which a png 
the houſe had put upon it, ty 
circumſtance drew fo: th co 
ble encomiums upon Mr. C 
nay's general character tron u 
ſpeakers, and from Mr. Fox, 
Courtenay entered into a fh 
explanation upon the tollowing 
On the tweuty· firſt of May 
Haſtings was upon the mound 
Mr. Burke taken into cui 
the ſerjeant at arms, aud, ba 
immediately conducted to the k 
of the houſe of lords, was deim 
to the gentleman uſher of the lu 
rod. Uponthe motion of the ly 
chancellor he was admitted uh 
himſelf in 20, 00 l. and two f 
ties, Mr, Sullivan and Mr, Sun 
in 10,0001. each, and was ord 
to deliver in an anſwer to ibe n 
cles of impeachment in one nat 
from that time, or upon the 
cond day of the next ſeſſon d 
hament. | 
On the thirtieth of May tbe la 
put an end to the ſeſſion by a f 
trom the throne. He applaud 
the afliduity of parliament, 1 
thanked them for their proob 
affection for him, his family u 
government. He ſpoke ot the 
neral tranquility of Europe, 1 
lamented the diſſenſions which u 
happily prevailed anong the lat 
of the United Provinces. He" 
flefied with peculiar pleaſure a 
meaſures. they had taken, wit 
gard to the reduction of the 
tional debt, the treaty of n 
and commerce with the moſt can 
tian king, and the fimplifying 
accounts in the various brauch 
the revenue, 
Pu 
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INCIPAL OCCURRENCES 
ts TT oe 


JANUARY. 


Homas Grenville, a blind 
nan, has lately preſented 
e Society for the encourage- 

of arts, manufactures, and 
erce, the deſcription of an ap- 
us for enabling blind perſons 
rform operations in arithmetic 
eaſe and celerity. It is an im- 
ement of Saunderſon's Nume- 
Board; the board is perforated 
of holes, in exact lines, hori- 
ally and perpendicularly, The 
conſidered horizontally, de- 
units, tens, hundreds, thou- 
, &c. reckoning from right to 
as uſual, And the perpendi- 
lines permit the figures to be 
d below each other, as is uſual 
very account. Pegs are made 
t theſe holes, on the head 
ach of which pegs is printed 
tgure (number) it repreſents, 
$ that, to a perſon who has the 
of fight the account can be ſeen 
Ince. The figures. are diſtin- 

by the blind perſon, by 
ns of certain pins placed in the 
ks of theſe pegs, Between the 
of holes for theſe pegs are rows 
aller holes adapted- to receive 
bent ends of ſmall wires, which 
Im the part of lines, placed 
horizontally or perpendicu- 
as is neceflary for any arith- 
ſeal operation. The box is form; 
to proper diviſions for hold - 
he pegs and wires, and is doubt- 
2 moſt uſeful apparatus for 
io whom it was intended to 


aſſt ; for there can be no doubt but 
that any blind perſon, with a little 
attention, by means of this ſimple 
apparatus, may perform every arith- 
metical operation that could be per- 
formed by him, if he had the uſe 
of ſight. _ _ 

Florence, Dec. 16. The great 
duke of Tuſcany has juſt iſſued 4 
new code of criminal laws, which 
is ordered to be obſerved in all his 
dominions. It conſiſts of 119 arti» 
cles, by which capital puniſhments 
are aboliſhed, as having been found 
to leave too flight an impreſſion on 


the minds of the people for the pres 


vention of crimes, and more vitible 


and permanent ſufferings ordained 
in their ſtead, Torture is prohibit- 
ed, Confiſcations are declared un- 
juſt, as involving the innocent with 
the guily. Proportionable penalties 
are inflicted for ſlight offences, and 
A. more equitable mode of trial is 
eſtabliſhed, particularly wich regard . 
to eviden ee. ** 

Soon after the publication of this 
new code, a man condemned to the 
gallics for a moſt inhuman murder, 
endeavoured to perſuade the com- 
panion to whom fe was chained, to 
eſcape with him; but, upon his re- 
fuſal, he took an opport une of 
picking up a large ftone, with w — 
notwith landing his chains, he maſ- 
ſacred his companion, in the pre- 
ſence of the guard, | So horrible a 
deed, under ch circumſtances, al- 


moſt overcame the great duke's hu» 
mane temper. He immediately or- 
dered a gallows to be erected in the 

(A 2) mot 


(4) 
moſt 

imperial highneſs countermanded 
the order for his execution, and the 
nun ſentenced! to à moro 
cruciating and fafting puniſhment; 
that of being immured between four 
walls, where, almoſt unable to move, 
he muſt end his life in the utmoſt 
miſery, as a more flagrant offence 
can ſeateh⸗ br committed, 'puniſh- 
dee 1 atf Are not expected to 
eck if chis country. 
NOT] . Obs: 

2 4 K from Mentz, mention, 
that the prince elector has made a 

new criminal egulat] tion reſpecting 
riſonets, ip Which, tht 2 
em down or ufing fetters i is totally 
orbidden. His electoral highneſs hay 
Aſo regulated the culprits as to air, 
diet, und exertiſr; p in which he has 
adopted! the plan drawn u p by Mr. 
285 defifquents; by the 
above ordotinanice, are to be tried 
Within eight days — their com. 


miement. /e b 14. 
A _ dan 


"Edinburgh N 

15 Ave" from his 

4 5 Ours the tn patriotie 
, Knog, red 


Mo he actounts he biſkes of the fi- 
ion of the people i in the Highlands 

gre extremely diſt reffing, ſome thou+ 
nds of whom are'quiteimparient to 
15 their natiye country and embark 
r the” defarts of Nbrth America. 
He repreſents ſome of the reaſons of 
theſe poor people wanting to ſhift 
the Kt t to be, the almoſt general 
faiktre of their erops'; the high 
Auty on coals} in mary parts, there 
being ſuch 20 AcHifcity of wood of 
ett; that the'pegple/pare the ſur- 
Face of the cürtk tor fuel, (which 
nature meant to praduce the incans 
of their ſubfiſlence), and the want 
of falt, a ſad ſource” of calamity to 
thoſe unhappy people, us it renders 
their fiſheries improfitable; and their 
Ares miſerable; tor, having nothing 


2 


l 
iſa : but his to ſubſiſt on all the year bu 
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fluxes and various other difons 
carry off numbers. 
On Satupday-the Sth inſtunt, 
tween ten and eleven in the 
noon, a ſhock of an earthqui 
was, felt in the pariſhes of Cant 
and Strathblane, about ten mi 
north of Glaſgow, At Woodie 
in Campſie, a burn on ' hich 5 
is a mill, became dry in (ex 
places for a ſhore ſpace. At I 
trick Green, in the pariſh of Sf 
blane, a pentlemitt who was int 
fields, and who had reſſded n 
years in Jamaica, heard a n 
noiſe precede the ſhock, which 
thought came in a dire ion i 
the ſouth-eaſt; ' He likewiſe obl 
ed the hedges to be avitated, s 
a ſudden guſt of wind had afe 
them, though it was then fill 
Nethertown, in the ſame pant 
fhock was more ſenſibly fel, 


con 
hions 
ly 
U 7006 
ving 

acry 
jemny 
reve 
Qed, 
Janu 
priet 
s ele 


the people were fo alarmed a regilſ 
ruſh} out to the fields, their hot elf. 
ſhook ſo. Many other people com 
the ſnock; and, in diffetent houk equi 
doors that had been locked wt whe 
thrown open ching diſhes and l "Pry 
tles jingled by ſtriking againſt 4 __, 
another, The horſes in a plon e indi 
that was at work ſtood fill ut the 
fear, 'The "ſhock was lik-wiek viller, 
in the pariſhes of New Kilparni * 
Killerr, and Fintray. * 

13. Accounts from Par; 
butgh, in Virginia, mention, — 


Mr. Maddiſon, a young member 
the Aſſembly there, a ſhort u 
ago had the ſpirir and humanif 
—— eneral emanci pain 

neg ro ſlaves in'that provincs 
commence at the beginning ot 4 
year. Mr. Jefferſon's abſence 


Paris, and the ſituation of! | 
Wpythee, as one of the juego 


the ſtats, - which prevented d | 
from lending their powerful! in — 
port, oceahoned it to e 


miſcurry 
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ear uA moment, but there is every rea- houſe was nat in the leaſt damaged - 
er d 0 ſuppoſe that the propoſition This board refiſts likewiſe the damp- 
be lucceſsfully renewed: as it neſs, of the air. It is publiekly ſold 
infant, the aſſembly have paſſed a law, for a, ſhilling; and à half, Swediſh 
in the laring that there ſhall be no money, every ſquape ell ſheet, 
earthqul re llaves in the republic, but Some blind children, educated 
of e existing the firit day of the and ſupported. by à philanthropic 
t ten en of 1785, and the deſcend- ſociety at Paris, have, lately been 
Woods 5 of female flaves. e to the king and queen at 


which d 14. The order of St. Patrick is Verſailles, and exhibited, in -the 
1 6 future, by an additional ſtatute royal preſence great knowledge of 
„ „made by order of his majeſty, ſeveral arts, Some of them diſce- 
h of dun conſiſt of fixteen knights com- vered the greateſt facility in the va; 
> 4a; ions, belides ſuch of the royal rious branches of pri- ting and 
fided m ily as may be members thereof. book - binding, &c. others gave the 
1 « rub Dreſden, Dec. 20. Loſſes by fire . molt evident proofs. of the ſucceſs 
„ which ring been very frequent in this of their applications ts geography, 
eion i atry, and the ſufferers hitherto | arichmetical, and mathematical cal- 
wiſe ob jemnitied in part out of the pub- culations. Their majeſties expreſſed 


itated, U revenues,. a new regulation is, the higheſt ſatisfaction at their ef- 
dad alte Red, to take place from the iſt forts, and ſpoke in very high terms 


en ſill, january. next, by which every of commendation of che gentleman, 
e pariſh prietor of a houſe throughout who, by exemplary. diligence and 
5 fel, s electorate is io enter ĩt in a pub - induſtry, has reſtored ſo mauy mem · 


rmed 1 regiſter, at a valuation fixed by bers to ſocie .. 
heir bod nſelf. The loſſes by fire are to 16. On the 14th of, Ngvember, 
people e computed every fix months, and prince William Henry arrived at 8t. 


ent bout equivalent ſum collected from Vincent's in the Pegaſus, aud the 
xeked 1 whole of the proprietors, in next day was waited on by the couu- 
\es ande oportion to their property as re - eil and aſſembly, who preſented to 
ag t e ered, which is to be applied to him a congratulatory addreſs on his 
n a plon e individual ſufferers, according arrival. His royal |highneſs re- 
d fiill wi the valuation contained in the ceived them very / graciouſly, and 
filter. This rule will naturally honoured them with his company 
duce the proprietors to deliver in to dinner at Carty's tavern. - In the 
far valuation of their property. evening there was a ball, and a very 
Lond. Gaz. numerous and ſplendid appearance 
Paris, Jan. 1. The experiment . of ladies, at which his royal high- 
the, incombuſtible paſteboards neſs danced two country dances. 

u made the 4th ult. at berlin, in Several Carib.,,.chiefs were intro- 
e preſence of duke Frederick of duced to the prince, who was pleaſ- 
ciparion Won wick, and ſeveral perſons of ed to make a preſent of a ſword, and 
vorne, finction. | The inventor, of this two muſkets with the new invented 
impolition is Dr. Arlird, a native ſpring bayonets, to the principal 
Saxony. A ſmall builuing, ones, and a ſum of money to be 
hich had been conſtructed of wood . diſtributed among the whole. The 
Ir the purpoſe, was lined with this Caribs in return preſented the prince 
aeboard, and filled with combuſ- with, ſeveral bows and arrows, and 

die matter. Notwithſtanding a ether articles. 
te thas burned meſt violently, the 17. * ſhipe, having og board 
(A) 3 . 


(6) 


as many of thoſe people as could 
be collected, failed from Graveſ- 
end on "Tueſday laſh with a fair 
wind, for Sierra Leona, on the 
coaſt of Africa, where they are to 
de landed, in order to form the in- 
tended new ſettlement, 
VIII. p. 50d] © 
18. At the cloſe of the ſeſſions at 
the Old Bailey, which began on the 
-1oth inſtant, nineteen convicts re- 
ceived ſentence of death. Af- 
ter which, Samuel Burt, convict- 
'6d ſome months before of forgery, 
. Vol. VII. p. 34) was put to the 
bar, and informed, that his ma- 
bas in his royal clemency, had 
n graciouſly pleaſed to extend 
'his mercy to him, upon condition 
that he Id be tranſported dur- 
ing his natural life. The priſoner 
bowed Aafully to the court, and 
immediately addreſſed the recorder 
with his “ moſt humble and un- 
feigned thanks for the kindneſs and 
humanity of the recorder, the ſhe- 


riffs, and the other 


had intereſted themſelves in his fa- 
vour, and had fo effeRually repre- 
ſented his unhappy caſe to the 
throne, that his majeſty, whoſe hu- 
manity could only be equalled by 
his love of virtue, had extended 
his mercy ; but however flattering 
the proſpect of preſerving Hife might 
be to a man in a different ſituation; 
yet he, now that he was ſunk and 
degraded in fociety, was totally in- 
ſenſible of rhe bleſſing. Life was no 
Inger an object with him, as it was 
utterly impoſſible that he could be 
joined in union with the perſon that 
was dearer to him than life itſelf, 
Under ſuch circumftances, although 
he was truly ſenſible of his majeſty's 
goodneſs and elemency, yet he muſt 
poſitively decline the terms offered 
to him; preferring death to the 
prolongation of a hfe which could 
not be otherwiſe than truly miſer- 
| 2 
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ntlemen who 
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able.” The whole court xz 


nithed at this addreſs; 1 


conſultation, Mr. Recorder ras 
— = priſoner back to the gu 
rought-up again the fir i 
next ſeffion. E | 
25. On Tueſday lord Gm 
Gordon appeared in the com 
king's-bench, and ſtated to | 
judges, that he had received 1þ 
mons from the ſolicitor of them 
ſury to appear perſonally in « 
on Tueſday next after the oda 
St. Hilary, to anſwer to m 
mation to be exhibited againfh 
on the king's behalf, for am 
crimes and miſdemeanoun, | 
lordſhip faid, that he had le 
into the popiſh calendars, andt 
ſort of books, to ſee what an of 
meant; and that he found ity 


eight days from the celebrat 


the feaſt of the ſaint ; that he 
come himſelf, becauſe he wut 
fired perſonally to appear, au 
not intend to be at any expenct, 
to employ any ſolicitor or cout 
his reaſon for which was, tht 
learned gentleman, who hat | 


merly afferted his innocenct, 


Lloyd Kenyon, was raiſed (be 
— to ſce it) to a very high i 
tion; and of the aſſiſtance o 
other (Mr. Erſkine) he was ce 
ed, he having been, retained g 
him ſome time ago. The court 
formed lord George of the cou 
he muſt purſue; namely, to f, 
in the crown office ; and that ft 
he would have regular nome 
prepare for trial; upon which 
retired. - The information 1 
the ſuit of the French amballs 
for a libellous publication 2 
the court of France. 
On Wedneſday, at the fü 
the court, lord George pM 
within the bar, with Black 
Commentaries tied up in a bad 
chief. He ſaid, that a — 


1. OCCURRENCES. (7) 


al had filed an information 
ſt him, which blended the di- 


and different informations ui 


and by the, maſter 4 La crown 
as the judges would perceive, 
baby the doctrines con- 
din their good and worthy bro- 
Blackſtone. [Here the bar WAS 
d with a muſcular 1 
lordſhip turned round, and tol, 
n, they were ignorant of this 
Inction, becauſe it had originated 
bad times; and that the only 
logy which could be made for 
attorney general was, that he 
; equally incompetent on the 
jet, His lordſhip. continued, 
t he did not chuſe to join iſſue 
h the attorney general, until he 
| communed with the court, for 
t he was bonus ef legal homo, and 
itled to all the privileges of other 
jets, no/wwithflanding he wwas ex + 
municated, = The court told him, 
t the firſt ſtep was to appear. 
replied that he had appeared 
ſlerday. The. court then begged 
attention ; and told him, = 
appearance muſt be filed ; that 
| he might either move to quaſh, 
might demur to the information, 
it were defeMive on the face of 
or he might plead to it, and ſo 
me to trial. | 
Vienna, Jan. 2. His Imperial 
jelty has forbidden to inſert, in fu- 
re, in any prayer or other church- 
joks, the grant of indulgences ap- 
cable to the delivery of ſouls from 
rzatory, Other indulgences are 
t to be made public, without the 
nt of ſuch pardons being previ- 
lly approved by the biſhop of the 
eſe, certifying that the 
ef, granting the ſame, hath been 


pamined and acknowledged as le- 


Bruſſels, Fan, 20. The em 
aboliſhed the court 3 hi- 
end worn by the ladies of the 


court; and alſo the cuſtom of kifl= 
ing the bands of the ſovereign and 


the royal family, and all Kinds of. 


bending of the knee and kneeling 
down, his majeſty looking upon the 
latter as only due to the Deity, 
Paris, Jan, 25, The king has 
publiſhed a circular letter, addreſſed 
to ſuch of his. opulent ſubj 
profeſs. themſelves friends to their 
country and humanity, inviting them 
to contribute towards the expence 
of erecting four boſpitals in the 
city of Paris, Such as ſubſcribe 
10,000 livres, will have their names 
Engraved upon a braſs plate, as a 
— to future generations that 
there were people of philanthropic 
minds, who delighted in eſtabliſh - 
ing an aſylum for the reception of 
the unfortunate, The fovereigu, 
and his auguſt family, propoſe to 
contribute liberally towards the four 
hoſpitals. There is doubileſs great 


merit in imitating the conduct of 


the Engliſh, through whoſe patri- 
otic ſubſcriptions great numbers of 
uſeful and beneyolent eſtabliſhments 
have been formed in all parts of the 
country of that philoſapbic people. 

27. Veſterday lord George Gor- 
dot appeared in the court of king's 
bench, and informed the court, that 
he had an objection to ſtate to a 
proceſs which had been ſerved upon 
bim. Mr. juſtice Buller informed 
him that he interrupted the bufineſs 


of the court. Lord George an- 


ſwered, he was counſel for himſelf, 
and was as much intitled to be heard 
as any king's counſel. Mr, juſtice 
Buller replied, that the attorney 

eneral could not be heard out of 
Ris turn, Upon this information. 
lord George ſtepped within the bar, 
and took a ſeat between Mr. Bear- 
croft and Mr. Cooper. The court 
having heard the motions of the 
king's counſel, called on lord 


George, ic, that 
. — 


* * CY 
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eh 


the nature of the bufineſs he had to 


ſtate to their lordſhips would render 


en apology for the interruption he 
had given totally unneceſſary. There 
was # miſnomer, or at leaſt, a want 


of proper addition to the name in- 


ſerted in a proceſs ſerved upon him, 
of which he did not intend to take 
advantage, either by moving in a- 
batement, or availing himſelf of a 


dilatory plea; for he wiſhed to ac- 


celerate bis trial; and prove his in- 
nocence as ſoon as poſſible. For 
this reaſon he came forward to cor- 
rect the court, by pointing out the 
error in their proceſs. This pro- 
ceſs was directed to George Gor- 
don,“ without any addition what- 
ever, which was an error; the other 
names were properly deſcribed, the 
chief juſtice had his ſtyle of William 
earl Mansfield, and Richard Pepper 
Arden was denominated an eſquire. 
He had as good a right to the addi- 
tions to his name, as either of theſe, 
or even George Guelph himſelf. 
This proceſs did not deſcribe him; 
it ordered George Gordon to appear 
in court, but did not fay, whether 
the George Gordon ſummoned u as 
the right honourable lord George 
Gordon, George Gordon, knight, 
eſquire, or yeoman. He knew four 


lord George Gordons, — Which of 


them did this proceſs mean? He 
knew above a hundred gentlemen of 
the ſame name, to which of them was 
this preceſs directed? For theſe rea- 
ſons he called upon the court to 
correct their proceſs, which he 
knew. was wrong, having as com- 
potent a knowledge in the buſineſs 
as any man in court. The court 
informed the noble lord, that in the 
preſent ſtate of the buſineſs, the ad- 
dition was unneceſſary, but that in 
-caſe of proceſs of outlawry, then 
the additions would be eſſential to 
the proceeding. Lo6tWGeorge roſe 

and ſaid, that unleſ#tlie\courg called 
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evident, the jury found a vent 


7 Ade whether he did nos appear. Tht 


bis was neceſfary that his appearan® 
Thould be recorded; 


— 


_ him by his right name u 
0 3 he would not 
and bowing reſpectfully to 
bench W —— * 
29. On Tueſday laſt came my 
trial in the court of exchequer t 
Edinburgh, a proſetution ot hum 
jeſtyꝰs advocate genexal, apzinty 
merchant in Leith for attempt 
ro give a bribe of 51. to Mr. ( 
ber, fuperviſor of exciſe, and m 
ſurveyor of Borrowſtounneſi, wid 
a view ta ſeduce him from the 
— execution of his duty, alt 
ew him favour at the expenced 
the revenue. The facts being clas 
ly proved, and the intention equal 


for the plaĩntiff on the ſecond cout 
of the raformation, for the pen) 
of ol. ' | 

30. At a court of aldermen thank 
were voted to fir James Sanderia 
and Brook Watſon, efq. late i 
riffs, for the great regularity r 
ſerved u the gaols of the city, wi 
for the return of-priſoners * 
ed to the eourt in Getober lait, Tit 
court recommended it to the {6 
ceeding ſheriffs to make out a lt 
return at the expiration of e 
ſheriffaltx. 
FEBRUARY. 
. Lord George Gordon mail 
another appearance in the coun 
King's bench, and took the fam 
exceptions to the ſecond ſummai 
as he had to the firſt, He ww ® 
terrupted by Mr.. Baldwin, mv 
ſubmitted to the court, that W 
lordſhip ought firſt to appeer, 
he could be heard. Lord 
defired he would uſe his 9%, 


court then told him, that formnwh 


and his bd, 
ſhip faying, that he meant won 


lr 
nime of 


t anſng 
to 


charge regularly and fairly, the 
ler — ordered to record his 
pearance to the information. 
The information was then read, 
arging him with inſerting a libel 
the Fublie Advertiſer of the 22d 


ame on 
hequer, f 


of his w d 24th of Auguſt, on the queen 
agb France, reſpecting the affair ot 
uttemptin unt Caglioſtro, with which in- 
Mr. Cx mation bis lordſhip was charged 
and g ce clerk of the crown, and on 
neſs, wi ing aſked whether he was guilty 
1 the not guilty, he attempted to ſhow 
y. all e court, that a 28 ought 
-xpence t to be recorded, and produced 
ing cer me caſe of adulte J. The attor- 
In equalh y-general roſe, and candidly ſub- 
a verdict ed to the court, that as his lord- 


ond cout 


e penal 


en thank 
Sanderſa 
late lu. 


arity p 


ip had voluntarily appeared, he 
23 entitled to an imparlance to 
end till next term, and his lord- 
ip making no objection to it, it 
as granted accordingly. 

4. The rev. Dr. Prevoſt, of New 
ork, and the rev, Dr. White, ot 


city, a biladelphia, were conſecrated bi- 
's preſent ops in the chapel of Lambeth- 
lat. Tv le, by the archbiſhop of Can- 


the (wv 


out 3 lle 
of eich 


bury, affiſted by the archbiſho 
York, and the biſhops of Bat 
d Wells and of Peterborough. 
be new biſhops were addreſſed by 
e liyle. of biſhop of New 8 
id biimop ot Philadelphia ; A 
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extinguiſhed, The theatre ping 
remarkably full. fome time elapſed * 


before the maimed und wounded 


could be taken out. Many were 
bruiſed lightly, ſome were ſhock- 
ingly hurt, and one perſon loſt her 
life, viz. Mrs. Wiſe, wife of Mr. 
John Wiſe, late mayor of thut bo- 
rough. | | 
There has been found in a Be- 
nedictine monaſtery lately ſuppreſſed 
by the emperor in Hungary, the 
amazing quantity of 95,000 tons 
of wine, and a cheſt containing a 
quantity of ingots and a — 
of diamonds. This will be à pro- 
pos for the 927 new pariſhes latel 
erected, to whom this treaſure is 
ordered to be dillributed. | 
The celebrated Mr. Howard, 
during his ſtay at Vienna, had the 
honour of a very long interview 
with the emperor, in which he free- 
ly laid before his majeſty the ſtate 
of the priſons and hoſpitals in his 
dominions. He told the emperor, 
that he had found ſuch alterations 
had taken place fince his happy ad- 
miniſtration as did him great ho- 
nour ; but that there were yet ſome 
defects that wanted his further at- 
tention. His majeſty was much ſa- 
tisfied with the ideas of this worthy 
friend to human nature: in ſhore, 


V. zring, with the reſt of the com- it was difficult to ſay on which ſide 
lon mi ny preſent, been elegantly enter- philanthropy ſhone with moſt luf- 
e cou ned by his grace, took their tre. Thoſe who ſpeak truth 
che fees, in order the next day to merit praiſe; but à prince who will 
ſumma oceed on their voyage to America. liſten to it with acknowledgment, 
was Oh Birmingham, Feb. 1. Saturday, and who even ſeeks it, merits: the 
in, ru the concluſion of the play in the love of all mankind. © | 
chat ue theatre, at Stafford, a plank, 6. The prince of Wales was ihi- 
;r, before ch ſupported the gallery gave tiated into the myſteries of Free 
| GW and the whole, with a great -Maſonry, at the Star and Garter, 
nd of people, came down upon Pall Mall. The duke of Cumber- 
ear, Ie in the boxes, The ſhrieks land as grand maſter, the duke of 
formally om all ſides of the houſe were in Norfolk, the duke of Mancheſte-, 
pearanct BN few minutes redoubled by the cry and ſeveral other noblemen of that 
his bol. ire, and a dreadful-fcene of oon · reſpectable order, aſited at the ce- 
1 1 8. The 


| 
| 
| 
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8. The contempt for which Mr. 
es was committed to the king's 
bench was taken off, at the inſtance 
of Mr, Erſkine, It had been pre- 
viouſly argued before the maſter of 
the crown office, who reported that 
Mr. Bowes had not been guilty of 
the contempt, and he was accord- 
ingly ordered to be diſcharged. 
13. Yeſterday lord George ap- 
red again in the court of king's 
— and addreſſed the judges, 
faying, he was harraſſed with an- 
pn vexatious writ of information, 
and ſuggeſtion, exhibited againſt 
him by the attorney general, who 
had commanded him to 1 in 
perſon before the judges, as he then 
did, to anſwer all the treſpaſſes, &c. 
whereof he ſtood impeached. Lord 
George then ſtated to the judges 
that there was a miſnomer alſo in 
this third writ. The firſt from the 
Octave of St. Hilary had miſnamed 
him George Gordon,” without 
any additiopal titles; the ſecond 
writ had miſnamed him 4 George 
Gordon, eſq.“ equally deficient ; 
and the third for the Odtave of the 
Purification of the Bleſſed Virgin 
Mary, on which he then attended, 
miſnamed him ** George Gordon, 
late of London, eſq. He did not 
know what reaſons could induce the 
court to ſport in this manner with 
his lawful name and titles, which 
he had not aſſumed or taken up, but 


which had devolved to him on his 


birth, as hereditary right ; how- 
ever, he did not intend to go into 
the pleas on miſnomers ; here he 
he' was interrupted by a young 
counſellor behind the bar, on the 


part” of the crown, (the attorney- 


general not attending,) who ſaid 
the court ought to inſiſt on his lord- 
ſhip's declaring whether he appeared 
or not before they liſteped to him. 
Lord George deſired him to hold his 


tongue till it was his time to ſpeak, 


dition to Botany Bay]. Lord Geay 


[Feng 


and not pretend to point out ; 


priety to the judges, and int 5 
their attention TW what be w — 
ſaying, The judges would 44 
him themſelves, if he trauſgi [ 
the bounds of the defendan. 5 ic, 

nſen 


was not going to put in an 
of delay; be only Poke by Le 
honour and regularity of the y 
ceeding of the king's bench, o i 
wiſhed nothing more than to buy Wi 
the plaintiff to ſtand trial withay 
any flaws or legal impeding, 
[Here the clerk read the infony 
tion and ſuggeſtion, very long, d 
ſeveral counts relative to the e 


Gordon was then aſked by t. 
clerk, if he was guilty or not gu 
ty? but the court ordered this 

rmation Alſo to be put off till un 
term. 

17. The excellent Mr, Hou 
who has juſt returned to his nun 
country, has inſerted the follow 
letter in all the public prints: 
To the Subſcribers for erecting a 

tue, &c. to Mr. Howazo, 
„My Lords and Gentlemen 

« You are entitled to all thegs 
titude I can expreſs for the tl 
mony of approbation you have 
tended me, and I am truly ſenibs 
of the honour done me; but ati 
fame time you muit permit me 
inform you, that I cannot, with 
violating all my feelings, conſents 
it, and that the execution of yo 
deſign would be a cruel puniſbwel 
to me. It is therefore my cant 
requeſt that thoſe friends who 
my happineſs and future cone 
in liſe, would withdraw their nung 
from the ſubſcription, and that 
execution of your deſign m 
laid afide for ever. 

&« I ſhall always think ny 
forms Wr on in 0 ut any 
the $ this kingdom uw" ook M 
which I hope will become g 3 id pu 


17. 

barriay 
burt 
etermi 
ouſe e 
Mr. 
as the 
reſſes, 
e ref 
is Ir 
dn dec 
nder 
g het 
rent 
onditic 
orld ; 
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71 
honour and the moſt 
ple reward I can poſſibly re- 


Ive, ws 
« I muſt further inform you, 

at L cannot permit the fund, which 
W my abſence, and without my 
aſent,' bath been called the How- 
lian fund, to 
me ; and that I will have no con- 
mn in the diſpoſal of the money 
bſcribed ; my ſituation, and va- 
pus purſuits rendering it impoſſi- 
e for me to pay any attention to 
h a general plan, which can 
ly be carried into due effect in 
ticular diſtricts, by a conſtant 
ention and a' conſtant reſidence. 

] am, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your obliged and faithful humble 
ſervant, 

don, Feb, 16. Jonn Howard.” 
27. An important queſtion of 
arriage, on an appeal from the 
purt of ſeſſion in Scotland, was 
etermined on Wedneſday in the 
ouſe of lirds, © 
Mr. Robertſon, a merchant, who 
45 the appellant, had paid his ad- 
refſes, in 1769, to Helen Inglis, 
e reſpondent, a chambermaid. 
is Inglis ſays, that Mr, Robert- 
dn declared his paſſion in the moſt 
nder and reſpectful terms, 2 ſſur- 
g her that he was utterly indif- 
rent to the me ware of their 
ondition, or the eſtimation of the 
orld ; that his warmeſt defire was 
d have her for his wife, but that it 
ould be neceffary for ſome time to 
flemble their connection, leſt it 
hould give offence to his father and 
her, with whom he then lived. 
a this the hdy candidly acknow- 
aged that ſhe then yielded, and 
hey became huſband and wife by 
utual declarations of conſent, with · 
"any ceremony. Mr. Robertſon 
wk Miſs Inglis from her ſervice, 
IC put her under the care of a go- 


in future by that 


EN C ZS. (11) 
verneſe, that ſhe might be better 


qualified to be his companion. He 


built a houſe for her, and provided 
her with furniture, clothes, and all 
the paraphernalia of a married lady 
and behaved to her with the mot 
fingular attention and tendern 
wruing letters to her in the mo 
affectionate terms, ſtyling her his 
deareſt wife, and ſubſcribing him- 
ſelf her loving huſband. They 
continued in this amicable footin 
till 1783, when Mr. Robertſon 
formed a deſign of marrying a Miſs 
Brown, which they ſolemnized by 
a proceſs of matrimony peculiar to 
Scotland, namely, by going to bed 
together, and taking a proteſt in the 
hands of a public notary, that the 
were married perſons.—On this 
Miſs Inglis commenced her ſuit a- 
ay r. Robertſon, in which 
inſiſts againſt him for decla - 
ration of marriage and adherence, 
and produced many letters from 
him, wherein he ſubſcribes him- 
ſelf her loving huſband. To 
this Mr. Robertſon pleaded, that 
none. of the letters contained any 
acknowledgment of a paſt marriage, 
and that they were conſtantly ad- 
drefled to the reſpondent by her mai- 
den name. That when theſe letters 
were written he was very young, 
and had but recently returned from 
Holland, where he had been edu- 
cated, and where proclamation of 
banns is eſſential to marriage, and 
where of courſe concubinage is co- 
vered with the decent name of huſ- 
band and wife That he uſed thoſe 
appellations as mere terms of blan- 
diſhment —as the whiſpers of a lo- 
ver in his miſtreſs's chamber—the 
only obje& of them was to appoint 
meetings, and that they were whol- 
ly ene to eſtabliſh the im- 
portant relation of huſband and 
wife. The court in Scotland, how- _ 
ever, found the marriage with Miſs 
Inglis 


(rz) 
Inglis efabliſhed, whiek the deci- 
fon uf the houſe of lords has con- 
frmed, | » #68 Ti N 


MAR C H. 


2. The ſeſſions ended at the Old 
Bailey, when twenty-lix priſoners 
received ſentenee of death. Among 
theſe was Elizabeth Sedgwick, 
convicted of ſetting fire to two barns 
and one ſtable, belonging to her 
maſter, Mr. John Taylor, at Felt- 
ham Hill, Middleſex. On her tri- 
al, it appeared, that on Sunda 
the ye. of December, ;about half 
paſt four, the ſtraw-barn near the 
houſe was diſcovered to be on fire, 
The notice was firſt given by the 
priſoner, who had juſt returned in- 
to the houſe, by her remarking, 
that there was a man with a candle 
and lanthorn in the yard. The 


proſecutor going to the window, 


aovered a great light, and run- 
ning down ſtairs found the barn on 


fire. It wasextinguiſhed, however, 


by the aſſiſlance of his neighbours, 
but not until the barn, with its 
contents, had been entirely deſtroy- 
ed, On the following Sunday, 
about the ſame hour, as Mr. Tay- 
lor and his wife were fitting at tca, 
they oblerved a great light before 
the. houſe; and it was found that 
another barn was on fire; and before 
this ſecond fire was extinguiſhed, 
the barn, with its out-houſes, a ſta- 
dle, with fix horſes, and his farm: 
ing utenſils, were deſtroyed, and the 
dwelliog houſe with difficulty ſaved. 


An indictment was preferred a- 


gainſt a man in the neighbourhood, 
of the name of Hankin, merely on 
account of ſome unguarded expreſ- 
ſions; but no circumſtances of 
proof being adduced, the grand jury 
ignored the bill. - The 2 at 
leng.h became an object of ſuſpi- 
cion, principally on account of her 


rena o 


She was taken before Mr. Tan 


would go out, and ſet the oth 


examination of the evidence, u 


the ſmalleſt occaſion to doubt tl 


Mai 


beiag ſeen to wear a cloak, ba; 
kerchief, &c. . which ſhe had @ 
clared to have been loſt in tbe q 


on Sunday; January the 1 4th, wi 
ſhe lodged examinations again 
Winden and Goring, as perpem 
tors of the fact; but on her tee 
mination, ſhe tetracted this decluy 
tion, which appeared to have ben 
made on account of a previous qu. 
rel with the former. | 
The examinations which contays 
ed ber confeſſions being read a 
court, it appeared from them, un 
the firſt fire was merely accidents, 
as ſhe had then,gone into the bay 
to examine the hens, and that, « 
reaching to the beams on which 
they rooſted, ſhe had fallen on the 
ſtraw, and as ſhe thought put on 


the candle, and diſcovering th 

flames, on her return to the houk, Mane 
had invented an excuſe, by pre hafp 
tending: to ſee a man in the yar marr 


with a lanthorn. | 

But the remaining part of he 
confeſſion was perhaps the moſte 
traordinary that ever marked the 
waywardneſs of the human miud, 
She ſaid, that on Sunday, the 17th 
of January, the day of the ſecond 
fire, as ſlie was making the toalt fi 
ten, the thought ſlruck her that tb 


barn on ſire; and that, when © 
bufineſs was done, the had taken e 
a candle and candleſtick, and pl-ct 
them in ſuch a ſituation as to cle 
her ſtrange purpoſe in a few n 
nutes. 5 4 
She: declared that ſhe did ta 
without any motive whatſoever, 
ho motive could in fact be ag 
but that of abſolute inſanity, 97" 
veterate re/entment ; but, on 3 ſtr 


peared, that ſhe, had never 9 
ſanity of her intellects, and e, 


b 

„ bay was ſhe from being diſpleaſed 
had & ich her maſter or miſtreſs, that ſhe 
the in Iways ſpoke” of them in terms of 
Taylt e higheſt praiſe. e 

th, wha At this ſeſſions, Samuel Burt, a 
again ital convict; to whom his ma- 


city had been pleaſed to grant a 
ardon, on condition of tranſpor- 


declur tion for life to New South Wales, 
ave bett -hich ar the laſt ſeſſions he refuſed, 
us quir. Rivas ſet to the bar, and the-pardon 


gain read to him. He made a very 
,odeſt and fenfible apology for hav- 
ag contemned his majeſty's great 
goodneſs to him, he then deſiring 
V die; but now he moſt thankfully 
mbraced the fame, only wiſhing to 
de united to a beloved object, in 
jefpair for whom he had commit- 


n 0n ed the fact which brought on all 
put on is troubles. os a 
ring e young cuomam alluded to here bus 
he houſe, manely ' conſented to marry this un- 
by pur happy man; but ſhe died before the 
the yan marriage could take effect.] See 
p. 6. 
t of le 5. Among the ſocieties. on the 
moli ei ontinent little known, but of in- 
rked the creafing reputation, is the Oecono- 
in mind, ical Society at Madrid. The Spa- 
the 170112 nation is emerging from its 
xe ſecauiſndolence: they are becoming good 
toalt fuübemiſts, good philoſophers, good 
that br fcians, and good patriots. This 
he oth ruly patriotic inſtitution propoſes 


or the firſt diſtributipn of the prizes 
In 1787, on the day of Sr. Iſidore, 
o reward with a prize of 2, 250 rials 
a ral at Madrid is equal in value 
d about d.), the beſt memoir on 
Ihe following queſtion: „What is 
de true ſpirit of a+ legiſlation fa - 
ourable to agriculture, induſtry, 
its, and the commerce of a great 
ingdom,” The author is expected 
0 apply bis opinion to the different 
mates, productions, and the man- 
ers of their inhabitants. Foreign- 
5 are admitted among the candis 


cs ; and differtations may be 
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written either in Spaniſh, French, 
Engliſh, Portugueſe, or Latin. 
6. Advices are receĩ ved at the In- 
dia- Houſe, of the ſafe arrival of earl 
Cornwallis at-Calcutta, on the 12th 
of September. (Sve Fol. VII. p. 16.) 
He was received with the flironget 
marks of regard by all ranks; both 
natives and Europeans. 

*., Theſe advices. likewiſe. brought 
the following account of the luſs' of 
the Severn packet. This ſhip pro- 
ceeded on her voyage on F.iday the 
1it of September, and on Saturday 
the gth, had got a little below Jos 
gelee, when it fell calm: upon this, 
the current being very ſtrung, the 
ſmall bower-· anchor was let go, in 
four fathom water; but ſhe parted 
her cable almoſt immediately; the 
beſt bower · anchor was then let go, 
which ſhe like w iſe parted: the ſheet» 
anchor was next let go, in tao fa- 
thom water: however, by this 


time, they found ſhe was on a ſand- 


bank; they had hopes, notwith- 
ſtunding, that the return of tide 
would carry her off, on which ac- 
count no body- attempted to get on 
ſhore, which they could then have 
eaſily effected. When the tide re- 
turned, there was a very heavy 
ſwell, and much wind, which ren- 
dered ineffectual all their endeavours 
to get her clear off the bank. She 
lay in this fituation from twelve 
o'clock; A. M. till about fix in the 
evening, when the ſtrength of the 
ride threw her on her broadfide, in 
which ſtate ſhe lay about an hour 
and a half, when ſhe ſpht. Before 
ſhe went to pieces, the long- boat 
was hoiſted out, and Mrs. Moore, 
Mrs. Lacey, and the other paſlen+ 
gers got into it; but by the confu- 
ſion that enſued, in numbers endea- 
vouring to leap into the boat, ſhe 
was ſunk along-lide. 3 
The following is a liſt of the 
cers and paſſengers loſt: captain 
| Kidd; 
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Kidd; Mr. Schobie, chief officer ; 
Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Lacey, major 
Adderley, enſign fir Richard Cox, 
Mr. Ryon, Mr. Dunn, and Mr. 
Friend, one of the company's pi- 
Jois, There were about fifty - five 
people on board, only fourteen of 
whom are ſaved. 

Vienna, Feb. 14. Joſeph de Pfeil - 
beim died the zoth of laſt month at 
Clagenfurt. He was diſtinguiſhed 
through life for his humanity to the 
poor, for whoſe relief he appro- 
priated, during the laſt ten years, 
the intereſt of 50,000 florins. 

John Pengs, a farmer, died lately 
at a village near Piritz, in Pome · 
rania. He was borne to his grave 
on ſheaves of corn, according to 
his own deſire; and a ſpade, plough 
ſhare, and hedging-bill, were placed 
on his coffin. He had cultivated 
upwards of two thouſand acres of 
land. He had had twenty-five chil- 
dren, and ſuch as lived he taught to 
be as induſtrious as himſelf. He poſ- 


ſeſſed a chearful diſpoſition, the 


happy effect of a peaceful mind ; 
and his memory was the faithful 
depoſitory of remarks, ſhrewd, ſen- 
fible, and ingenious, which he had 
made during a long courſe of years. 

Vienna, Feb. 17. The new cr 
minal code inflicts upon offenders 
only one mode of death, which 1s 
hanging. Treaſon and rebellion 
will be puniſhed with the confiſcati- 
on of efteQts, and perpetual impriſon- 
ment, and in ſome caſes with death. 
Fetters and perpetual impriſonment 
will be the puniſhment of ſuch as 
kill others in duels. Blaſphemers 
will be confined in the hoſpital for 
the reception of lunatics. The 
other puniſhments denounced, are 
thoſe of being fettered and labour. 

g at the lic works, whipping, 
being — — the pillory, — 
ed, & c. Fre p. 3. 


8 Naples, Feb. g. Yeſterday, at A ; 


* 
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whereby they may get a liring 


Md 


concert before the royal family, ty 
celebrated D. Saveria Savilla, wi 
known for his wonderful wa 
powers, being in the act of hogug 
a moſt charming air, which w 
honoured with profound attent, 
expired inſtantaneouſly without 1 
a-; in one of the moſt exq 

ely beautiful es of the ſony 

Rome, Feb. 0. he pope ba 
ordered the ſuppreſſion of a con 
of Clairiſts, two of Benediding, 
and fix Brotherhoods : the eſſech 
thoſe houſes are to be applied u 
uſeful foundations, and among th 
reſt to the eſtabliſhment of an ho 
pital for the reception of poor giti 
who will be taught ſome buſinch 


and when they quit the houſe 9 
marry, will have a portion of fory 
crowns. The above ſuppreſion 
were ordered in the town of Gu 
bio, which contains only 5000 it 
habitants, and in which there were 
22 convents. 


21. The Academy of Sciences u 
Lyons . in 1785, for tie 
duc de Villeroy's medal, the foliow 
ing queſtion — Whether the ere 


riments on which fir Iſaac Newta 
eſtabliſhed his 8 of the difley 
ent refrangibility of the rays of light 
are deciſive or illuſory ?”-Fyit 
different diſſertations on this ſubje 
were admitted, four of which # 
tacked the great Newton, and four 
defended him. Two of each a 
theſe productions were much iu 
rior to the reſt, ſo that the 

lay between the other four. Tit 
medal was finally adjudged to d 
which bore this motto, — 
experientiis wigorgue demon ſtratum 
Sm Aera Ladmuffon) to the 
paper with the following— Tr 
novimus, quantum experiendo do 
mus ; both in ſupport of our immo 
tal countryman. 


| ts from 
22. In ſome late m_— 


0e 


Irid, it is faid, that two Syriac 
fs are arrived in that capital, 
bare given ſuch ſatisfactory 
fs of their knowled 


in the 


ich * tern languages, that is Catho- 

nin majeſty has charged them with 

ichen: tranſlation of the manuſcripts 

f exqs hoſe languages which make part 

the ſow, the king's library at the palace 

5 ba the Eſcurial. This news muſt 
rent 


intereſling to the learned, to 


edictines om little more isknown, but that 
effecis the cruiſes of don Lewis, in 
plicd u 1', he fell in with two veſſels 
N ir the port of Salee, of which he 


de himſelf maſter : and that a- 


or gk, Eng the riches they contained, 
beta re found a collection of upwards 
Ar. three thouſand volumes, treat- 


of phyſic, phlloGpby; and 

ters of religion, &c. e em- 
or of Morocco offered . 
have them reſtored ; but Philip 
dg of Spain would never conſent 
It f 


Dominica, Dec. 20. On the 11th 
ant arrived here the Pegaſus, 
ace William Henry, commander. 


e follow was accompanied by the Am- 
he eur on and Sole bay of 32 guns each, 
wy x the Rattler ſloop of 18 guns. 


was recayed by the governor, 


. legiſlature, and the officers of 
7 * zoth regiment, who paid him 
* higheſt honours, A very ele- 
1 t ſupper and ball was given to 


| royal highneſs, He was alſo 


* by pantly entertained by the officers 
c "I the garriſon, The afſembly and 


merchanis preſented addreſſes, 
which the prince gave very po- 
* anſwers, aſſuring them, that in 
e of future wars, as well from 
y, as from remembrance of their 
bd civilities, he would pay parti- 
ar attention to the iſland of Do- 
uca, Two French floops are juſt 
pred with the 8 of 
| riſcount de Damas, governor 


Matiuico, and of the baran de 


E N C RES. (ig 
governor of G 


Clugny, goren aloupe, 
on his royal highneſs's' arrival in 


the Welt Indies, and a requeſt that 


he would favour theſe iflands with 


if. np 
APRIL. 


2. On Friday the claims of the 
3 — — Euſtatius were 
nally argued before the privy coun - 
eil; Dd k was Gere: hut lord 
Rodney and general Vaugkan are 
to refund the money to the faid 
claimants. See Fol. VII. p. 29. 
4. On Thurſday was tried at 
Kingſton in Surry, before Mr. juſ- 
tice Gould and a ſpecial jury, z 
cauſe of importance to the public, 
wherein Robert Taylor, affignee of 
William Taylor, a bankrupt, was 
laintiff; and Theodore Henry 
Broadhead, eſq. late ſheriff of Sur» 
is was defendant, The caſe was, 
that in Eaſter Term, 786, Meflrs. 
James, wine merchants, of Bread- 
ſtreet, obtained judgment in a cauſe 
againſt the ſaid ban rupt, and ſued 
out execution thereon, and took his 
ſtack in trade and effects in execu- 
tion ; that three or four days after, 
a commiſſion of bankruptcy was 
taken out by the faid Robert Tay - 
lor, againſt the faid bankrupt, and 
thereupon the plaintiff claimed the 
ſaid goods back, as being the bank+ 
rupt's property; when, after # 
long trial, it came out in evidence, 
that the commiſſion of bankrupt 
was concerted and taken out for the 
expteſs purpoſe of defeating meſſrs. 
James from receiving their juſt dee 
mand ; and therefore the jury found 
a verdi& for the defendant, to the 
ſatisfaction of the whole court, by 
which decifion meſſrs. James re- 


ceive the full benefit of rhe ſaid ex - 


ecution, and the commiſſion of ban - 
kruptcy falls to the ground, 

9. The firſt ſtone of a new 
church 


| 
1 
1 
ö 

| 
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chujch at Wimbledon, in Surry, 


was laid by the rev. Mr. Randal. 
Benjamin, Bond Hopkins, eſq.. and 
many other reſpectable inhabitants 
unttended at the ceremony. Ihe 
contributions have been very hand- 
ſome—amongſt the largeſt of which 
ſiands the name of Mr. Levi, theJew, 
who, much to his honour, forgetting 
the diſtinctions of religion, contri- 
buted one hundred pounds to the 
wilding.of a Chriſtian church. 
Jeg, March ig. Yeſterday I 
took a ride to St. Owen's Bay, to 
ſee ſome trees which have lately 
been diſcovered within high- water 


mark, with every appearance of a 


fallen foreſt. They cover at pre- 
ſent upwards of three ſquare acres 
of ground, but ſeem to extend be- 
ond all human reach into the ſea, 
Man of theſe trees are entire, and 
meaſure upwards of forty feet long, 
and it 1s evident they have grown 
on the ſpot, as their roots and earth 
Kill adhere. But what renders this 
diſcovery ſtill more wonderful is, 
that, for many miles round this 
bav, it is a barren ſandy deſert, and 
not a ſhrub to be ſeen on it. 
Batb, Afril 11. Yeſterday John 
Twycroſs and Richard Wetenall, 
re-convicted before the mayor on 
veral counts, of keeping a faro 
and other gambling tables, and ſen- 
tenced to pay, Twycroſs four hun- 
dred, and Wetenall fourteen hun- 
dred pounds; with a hearty wiſh 
expreſſed by the -worthy magi- 
ſtrate, that the law could be more 
weightily enforced againſt theſe atro- 
cious offences. | 2 
Caen, March 30. Two officers, 
of equal rank, belonging to a re- 
si. 2 2 Yb g un- 
ily quarrelled, one in his rage 
Krb — other; the blow was nd, 
turned, and the combatants parted. 
They immediately retired with- 
out the town, eagh. armed with a 


En „s IST 


ſmall ſword, and accompaniehy 
ſecond. In a few minutes 
were both ſeverely wounded, 
neither mortally, though did 
from fighting with ſwords, wiz 
this condition were carried to qu 
ters. bi. 

The circumſtance of a blos w 
conſidered in fo ſerious a lighi ti 
the colonel convened the corps, ul 
the reſult of their deliberation uy 


that one of the officers muſt die! 


This reſolution was comnus 
cated to the combatants, accong 
nied by an information, that 
corps expected that they wal 
again go out, and determine t& 
affair with piſtols. They ac 
ingly took the field, each be 
borne in a chair, and ten officer 
the army attending. 

The fri mot was fired by t 
officer wo received the blow, al 
the ball lodged in the aggrefad 
body; he however returned t 
fire, but miſſed his autagonil— 
third ſhot took place in his brat 
and he ſunk, but not lifel 
though unable to hold a piſtol, 

They were again removed 
quarters; the corps again met, x 
reſolved, that, if both the con 
tants recovered, they ſhould 2 
take the field: the aggreſſor b 
ever died, and was buried vi 
military honours, 

A few days after his death, 
brother of the ſurvivor arrived 
Caen from Bourdeaux—an 
had been ſent to him, and he cal 
for the pur:,vſe of revengitg 
brother's honour and death, in d 
his opponent had ſurvived, 

10. A letter from on baats f 
Lord Hyde packet-boat, arrive 
Falmouth from New York, f 
that the day before they ian 
the General e ir can 
twenty guns, arrived there ® 


Madeira, laden with Ni 1 


b 
Panied by 


nutes in 
uiided, by 
h dit 
rds, dy 


3 
4 


bundred yards, but no 
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kt in with them an Algerine 
r which they had taken after 
agement of an hour and an 
4 — Henderſon of the 
ington, ſays, he had no irons 
oun to put on the priſoners, 
e found plenty on board the 
r, which — made uſe of, as 
to be very outrageous, 
ended to fond the priſon - 
the dey to exchange ſome A- 
ans ſor them, and if that were 


manner as the Algerin 
priſoners. 7 p 
On Monday - morn 

aſlant, the towu · of C pden, 
louceſlerſhire, : was alarmed by 
ent ſhock, which was at firſt 


phe to be an earthquake, but 


afterwards appeared to ariſe 
an ex ploſion of gunpowder at 
ſe in that town, where a per- 
ad defignedly, in conſequence 
dif N t between himſelf 


tity of gunpowder in the gar · 
pf his * houſe, which de- 
ed every thing in the houſe, 
g it a mere ſhell. The miſ- 
{ perpetrator was blown above 
perſon: 
illed except himſelf. 
The parliament of Paris en · 


on their Journals, on the 3 iſt 


arch, the letters patent which 
ſh the Droit d'Aubaine; and 
aich all Engliſh ſubjects dying 
rance are to be confidered as 
al born ſubjects. 0 

th, April 16. A few weeks 


ame or ten large trees on the 


Hill road ſide, about a mile 
be ſouth ſide of this: city, ſud- 
fſipt from their fituation 
the ſpace. of fifty yards into 
agoinng field, carrying with 


an immenſe weight of earth 5 The fo 
this, emraordi· 


, 7. 


agreemen 
ne of his family, ſet fire to a by 
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— Fry, — 
ere ure, and are now 

into leaf: it is become the faſhion- 
able walk to obſerve this new and 

Calcutta, Oct. 12. The fol 

melancholy accident ſhows that 4 
tiger is not always deterred from 
approaching fire. A ſmall veſſel 
from Ganjam to this port being 
longer on her paſſage than was ex- 
pected,” ran out 2 
water: being near the Saugar 
Iſlands, the Europeans, fix in num- 


ber, went on ſhore in ſearch of re · 
freſhmenta, there being ſome cocoa 


nuts — — n queſt of which 
1 Night coming ee and th 


land, Night coming on, 

veſſel! being at a A in was 
thought more ſafe to take up their 
_— lodging in the ruins of an 


pagoda, than to return to the 

veſſel, A large fire was lighted, 

and an agreement made, that two 

of the number ſhould keep watch 

turns to alarm the roſt in caſe of 
danger. . It felt to the lot of one 
Dawſon, late à filverſmith in this 
town, to be one of the watch. In 
the night, a tiger darted over the 
fire upon this unfortunate young 
man, and in ſpringing off with him, - 
ſtruck its head agaĩnſt the fide of the 
pagoda, which made it and its prey. 
rebound the fire, on whic 

they rolled over one another once 
or twice before he was carried of. 
In the morning the thigh bone and 
legs of the unfortunate victim were 


"found at ſome diſtance, the ſormor 


ſtripped of its fleſh, arid the latter 
ſhockingly mangled. re 
20. The = 1 dramatic 
rformance ' nobili „ and per · 
lens of diſtiaction, — place at 
Richmond-houfe, with the Comedy 
of The Way to Keep Him. 7 
lowing were the Drathatie' 

(B) Love · 


660 


Lovemore, L107 4 Na Lord Derby. 
dir Brilliant F aſhion, Hon. Mr. 


gt he 2112 2290296 +; Edgecumbe. 
Sir Baſhful Conſtant, Major Arabin. 
William, Sir Harry En- 


Wine 67 - 2: e lefield..; 
Sideboard. Mr. Campbell. 
Widow Belmour, apr wen Mrs. Ho: 


4 St GS-50? 2 

Mra. Lovemore, Hon. Mrs. Da- 
FIRE 481 ys [i164 {NEE rm 1 
Lady: Conſtant, |» + Miſs Camp- 
5 915 BAY ' bell. ber ye 

Mu in, XA i220 Mrs. Bruce. 


This eau ſpecies of. polite entertains 
p ment — wor — — 
ſfeguel; 'tickets 0 miffion being 
. 1drfliributed. . the nobility and 
Y perſons of di/{tnelion only. The 
- duke of Rithmond, auh, on . theſe 
+ pecaftonsy ale bim/elf as maſter 
E the ceremonies, was more than 
- Mee boxaured with: the preſence and 
* carp of o_ majghties,, and 
4 family. It Ss 5 ben 
8 + The — of engineers is in 
future, by his majeſty's orders, to 
take the name of The Corps of 
Royal Engineers, and to rank with 


the royal regiment of artillery. Gax. 


Lord George Gordon appeared 
in the court of king's bench; and, 
being called upon to plead to the 
ſeveral informations exhibited a- 
gainſt him, he defired to plead to 
them ſe parately; but this requiſi- 
tion being refuſed, he pleaded . not 
guilty” to them all. His lordſhip 
was attended by a corporal of the 
guards, who carried his books and 


Papers. f 2.770 

26. Lord George Gordon again 
appeared in court. He went up to 
the maſier of the crown-office, and 
the ſecondary, and told them, that 
the court had been wrong in preſſ- 
ing him to plead, the day before, to 
two informations, as Mr. ſones, of 
the, crown: office, bad 


0. 
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brought the bag himſelf, wy 


and London, 


* | y ſerved geared»ia:court; with Mr. W 
him with one: however, he would the primer, who publiſhed te 


ſpeak to the judges at the 
time: and when the other g 
were over, and the court Ning, 
addrefled the judges, faying, j 
yeſterday he would not contendy 
their lordſhips, as to the pc 
of pleading guilty to two ing 


tious vt once, though he hal q ft 
been ſerved with one, becut form 
court u ere his friends; andi poks, 


nacher having carried his bay, 
occaſion to one of the counkl 
privately: to aſk him; © if lea 
to beſiege them? I hat dayhe 


que ſled the court to inform hin 
he might ſubpoena one witnel, 
obtain the authority of the o 
recover a letter relating to dbel 
information, as the niceſt da 
ought to be attended to, gien 
ſonages only being involved u 
cauſe between the court off 
St. james 's, and himſelf. 
The court informed his lo 
that the trial being now at iſſa 
deheacy: was out of the queli 
and that he might apply to i 
proper officers for whatever | 
as and papers were nectl 

r his defence. His lordſhip! 
ed with gratitude and ſubmitia 
the judges ; and the court rol 
Lord George Gordon ven 
Mrs. Fitzherbert's immediate 
ter the court of king's bench 
and left a meflage that ſhe 
be ſubpoenaed to appear 11 
king's bench, in the profccut 
gainſt him by the courts off 
and entreated 
might not be the leaf} alarved 
the 8 being ſerved up 
27. Yelterday fifteen mach 
were executed before Newgit 
mong whom was Elizabeib d 
wick, the incendiary. mo 
30. Lord George Gorden 


oy 8 


nſwer 


o C Y RR EN CES. (9) 


t the; barged upon his lordſhip as from which forty- eight being taken, 
Other g us. The information being each party had a right ro-ſtrike out 
irt niz e pleaded Not Guilty. Lord twelve, | Lord George made his 
ſaying, 4 e took his ſeat among the bow, -and retired, ©1061 
Contendi counſel, and when the ordi- Mr. Wilkins being called toplead 
he propj uſineſs of the court was con- to the information of the attorney-- 
wo ink , aroſe, und addreſſed the general againſt him, for. priating 
de had His lordſhip ſaid, he came the petition of the priſoners to his 
becark ormation ; that he found by lordſhip, to prevent their baniſhment 
; ad poks, that in all caſes where to Botany Bay, pleaded. not guilty. 
is bag, q ations were brought on the t F n ' 
count pf the crown, the officers of Ar. 
* if hea rown only could proceed, | 


45 in this caſe, not one king's 4 Lord George Gordon cauſed 4 
el appeared ; he therefore, de- letter to be delivered to Mr. Pitt, 


2m bin to know, if Meſſrs. Baldwin before he went to the houſe, ac- 
witneh, aw, who bad moved againſt quaiuting him, that he had. receiv- 
the coun were crown” officers; or whe- ed a vitit from Mr, Walter Smyth, 
r to thel in caſe they were not, they brother to Mrs, Fitzherbert, accom- 
eſt dels act by delegation from the panied by Mr. Aſton, threatening to 4 
„ gren ey general? Mr. juſtice Bul- call him to account if he went t 1 
ved ut nſwered, they certainly could. Mrs. Fitzherbert's. again. or t 1 
t of f George then informed the liberties with her name; to this, be 1 


that as a perſonal enmity was made anſwer, that he muſt et ap: 

ured againſt him by the ſhe- ply to Mrs, Fitzherbert, jo himſelf, 

who, he. underſtood, was to or to fir Carnaby Haggerſtone, till , 

the panne] of the jury by a written anſwer, was ſent concern- | 
b be was to be tried, he hoped ing the juſt title of their filter, juſt 1 
purt would order the pannel to as if he had not called upon him. | 
ruck by ſome-other officer of He concludes, « I think it my duty 
ourt, Mr. juſtice Buller ſaid,. to inform you, as prime miniſter, 
bmi ordſhip was irregular ; that if with this circumſtance, that you may 
ad any challenges to make, he be apprized of, and communicate 
t make them on the trial. to the houſe of commons, the over- 
| George anſwered, that if the. bearing diſpoſition of the papiſts, 
H ſtruck the jury, he ſhould I have the honour to be. | 
G. Gordon.“ 


ſhe inly challenge the array; but his 11 a | 
ar ind was to come to trial upon ſuch 9. Lord George Gordon appeared 
fecund prounds, as not tooffend the jury in the court of king's bench as 


ballenges. Mr. juſtice Buller counſel for himſelf, and exhibited 
ed, that, if his - lordſhip had articles of the peace againſt Mr. 
odjetion to the ſheriff, he muſt Smyth, Mr. Aſton, and fir Chailes 
it by affidavit. Lord George Bampfylde, bart. but the firſt name 
ted, that, if called upon, he of Mr. Aſton being omitted, he was 
ready to ſtate his objections up- told by the judges, that the court 
oath, Mr. juſtice Buller ſur- could not proceed againft him that 
ted, that the jury was to be day; but ordered the crown officers 
al, of courſe the ſheriff could to iſſue attachments immediately a- 
att partially, as he muſt give in gainſt the other 4 

it of the trecholders at large, The judges in ulged lord George 
2 (B 2) Got- 


(20) 


Gordon in ſwearing in the antient 
manner, by holding up his right 
arm, inſtead of laying his hand up- 
on the Evangeliſts, or kiſſing them, 
which his lordſhip refuſed to do, 
Yeſterday, five journeymen book- 
binders received judgment in the 
— of * — Ser a ow” 
1 againſt their maſters, in de- 
— 4 — abridgment of their 
hours of labour, and leaving their 
work when refuſed, Their ſentence 
was, two years impriſonment in 
Newgate, T'wenty- bur were con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy. | 
Selur, May 7. Wedneſday 
paſſed through this city, in their 
road home from Southampton, 
where they had been dipped in ſea- 
water, as a preventative from the 
Areadful effects of the bite of a mad 
og, a countryman, his wife, and 


child, fix ſheep dogs, fixteen pigs, 


and eighteen cows and calves. 
11. A ſhip of war is now fitting 


out for the FOE of being ſent to 


Oraheite, in order to convey plants 
of the bread fruit-tree to the Weſt- 
India iſlands. ' It is to contain a 
complete apparatus of a hot-houſe, 
And a botaniſt and gardener is to ac- 
company the expedition. This be- 
nevolent plan 1s 1 by fir 
oſeph Banks, and patroniſed by 
is majeſty, e 
13. Sailed the Sirius of 24 guns, 
commodore Philips, captain Hun- 
ter, the Supply armed brig ; the 
the Charlotte, Gilbert ; abby a 
Walton; Alexander, Sinclair ; Eady 
Penrhyn, Sier ; Prince of Wales, 
Maſon ; Scarborough, Marſhal ; 
Fiſhborn, Brown ; Golden Grove, 
Sharpe; and Borrowdale, Reed, 
rabiderth and convict ſhips, for 
Botany Bay. The Hyzna frigate, 
captain . Courcy, failed with. the 
above, and is to accompany them 

100 leagues. | 
14. Several of the animals bitten 

2 - 


«PAK INCA PA'L > © | 


by a mad dog, as mentions 
week, have been ſeized vii 
bydrophobia, and of necefiy 
ed; a convincing proof tha 
ping in ſalt water is no ſpeci 
that horrid malady. 

A brace of old woodcoks al 
N were fluſhed on] 
day May 1, in the weſt en 
Grovely, by Mr. Edmund Sn 
of Dinton. He caught one of 
young birds, and has exhibit 
to the neighbourhood, 

15, The attorney general of 
land having lately brought 
into the houſe of commons of t 
kingdom, reſpecting an outny 
gainſt the infant ſon of the late 
Gormanſtown, gave the follon 
account of the tranſaction in 
ſtion : “ The young noblemal 
been clandeftinely carried aun 
December laſt, He was hum 


through England with the great 


precipitation, attended by a po 
prieſt, and a military officer in 
Auſtrian ſervice. From then 
was conveyed to France, and tit 
for ſome time buried in a con 
From thence be was conveyed 
the principality of Liege, wher 
is now cloſely kept, under thee 
of an old'grandmother and an 
cle. This uncle, it ſhould be 
marked, as a matter of great 
ſequence, was next heir in ren 
der to the family eſtate, which 
very conſiderable, being eſlina 
at five or fix thouſand a yea! 
was for the purpoſe of being 
cated in the popiſh religion, 
the minor h e 
foreed wo ſeas to a — , 
Every neceſſary mealure 
bas — to — him that! 
laws warranted. An order 
the court of chancery had been) 
mally ifſued, under the broad 
of Ireland, demanding of tht" 
cle forthwith to reſtore the " 


been thus illgu 


late in 
commi 
at def 
d for 

tion, 

, M 
OM A « 
Feljan 
naler, 
upon t 
rolam 
lan to 


OCCURRENCES. (21) | 


ntione This uncle ſtyled himſelf ec- clothes ſtripped off before the fire, | 
d with heal counſellor to the prince and affiſted in rubbing his body | 
ecellyy e, and inſtead of ſurrender- with warm cloths. Every method _ 1 
of tha ic child, iſſued a manifeſto in recommended for reſtoring ſuſpends 9 


r to the order of chancery, ed animation was perſevered in for 
ed in the moſt inſolent lan- ſome time; when, to crown this 
he had ever heard or ſeen., act of.humanity, returning life at 
anifeſto ſet out in the follow- length began to appear; cordials 
anner: were adminiſtered, and the poor 
ericho Preſton, eccleſiaſli- man recovered ; = warm clothes 
ounſellor and privy coun- were put upon, every refreſn · 
{0 his Urbaell the prince ment neceflary was given to him. 
ege, &c. having been ſerved He ſaid he was a native of Halifax, 
a ſcrap of parchment, with a in Nova Scotia, and was travelling 
wax annexed to it—and being towards Liverpool, in order to pet 


= F CAA OE 
— — — — — — 


8 


1 
r CER CD RSS — — IEEE SES . then 


ons of d that the ſaid /rap of parch- a paſſage to his native place, 

| Outragh was 4n order of the court of was ſoreduced in circ es that 
he late ery of Ireland, and that the he did not eat, except a ſmall bit 
e foll it of wax was the broad ſeal of gingerbread, for two days, nor 
vo ＋ kingdom of Ireland; and had he the means of procuring any 
Diem! 1 


g queſtioned the meſſenger thing, not having a halfpenny in 
er he meant to ſubject me to his pocket when found. — Thoſe 
ian juriſdiction, &c.? I do who may think Mr. Fohambe's cars 
ore proteſt againſt the autho- of the man ended here, know him 
or force of the ſaid ſcrap of not; a taylor was ſent for, and or- 
ment and bit of wax.“ dered to make him a new ſuit of 


dw, if thoſe perſons ſhoul# clothes; he was properly equip 
„ud! proper rather to deſtroy the from head to foot, and; after — — 
YI , than ſuffer him to be brought at Aldwark about three weeks, ti 
onvey 


the principles of the Britiſh | his health and ſtrength were re- 
Itution, and in the proteſignt cruited, was ſent away with money 
on (he did not imagine there ſufficient in his pocket, not only to 
any ſuch intention, but there carry him to Liverpool, but to his 
foſibility of it), the uncle, as place of nativity. | 


f great deir in remainder, would come 21, Mr. Burke, attended by many 
in rem the eſtate. It would be ne- members of the houſe of common 


y therefore, to paſs an act, appeared at the bar of the houſe 

alifying him from inkeriting lords, on 8 the 10th in- 

late in remainder ; for perfons ſtant, and thus addreſſed the lord 

commit outrages, and ſet the chancellor: / 
at defiance, ' ſhould. never be © My lord, Ms ©; 

d for a moment to enjoy their I am commanded by the houſe 

tion, £ of commons, in their name, and 

t May 15. A few weeks. that of all the commons of Great 


im that on a cold rainy day, one of Britain, to impeach Warren Haſt- 
order f-ljambe's ſervants informed ings, eſq. late governor-general of 
in” aller, that a poor man lay Bengal, of high crimes and miſde- 
wy upon the road near the houſe, meanors; and to aſſure their lord- 
oft 'ohambe immediately ordered ſhips, that the commons will, with 


aa to be brought in, had his all convenient ſpeed, exhibit articles 
(B 3) againſt 


(22) 


againſt him, and make good the 
lame.” 

On Monday the 14th, Mr. Burke 
brought up the articles of impeach- 
ment, which were ordered to be 
taken into conſideration on a ſubſe- 
quent day. 

And this day he brought up an- 


other article of impeachment.. At. 


the ſame time, he informed the lord 
chancellor, that Mr. Haſlings is 
now in cuſtody of the ſerjeant at 
arms, ready to be delivered at the 
bar of this houſe,” _ 

The lord chancellor read the meſ- 
ſage to the houſe ; after which it 
was read by the clerk. At this 
moment the houſe was very full, 
and in the moſt profound and awful 
filence. i 

Lord Walſingham then ſtated the 
nature and importance of the cauſe ; 
and traced the hiſtory of the ſeveral 
_ impeachments for miſdemeanors, 
which were upon the Journals, and 
the ſeveral ſecurities which they 
gave to the houſe, for their appear- 
ance, His lordſhip then moved, 

Firſt, . That Warren Haſtings 
be taken into the cuſtody of the 
gentlemen uſher of the black rod.“ 

Secondly, 4 That he be brought 
to the. bar, and admitted to bail, 
himſelf in ten thouſand pounds, 
and two ſecurities, in five thouſand 

unds each.” 

The firſt motion was put and car- 
ried; and black rod having received 
the proper orders, repaired to the 
houſe of commons, and took Mr. 
Haſtings into cuſtody, He was 
conducted to the lobby ; when black 
rad informed the houſe, that ** in 
obedience to their lordſhips com- 
mands, he had taken Mr. Haſtings 
into cuſtody, and was ready to de- 
liver him at the bar,” Upon which 
a was ordered to be brought to the 

ar 
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felt it his duty to hear them t 


The houſe was now ſeated in the 


form of two ranks : the lor 
cellor on the woolſack; | T 
number of the commons be 
and on each fide of the throne, 
the bar crouded with gently 
forming a moit intereſting few, 
| -  ELack Roo, 
Ms. HASTINGS, 
The Serjeant at Arms, a 
Attendants 
entered the houſe, and afterthe 
per obeiſances, the priſoner 
placed at the bar, when he dry 
on his knee. Being pernitd 
riſe, the lord chancellor ſaid, *l 
the articles of unpeachment,” 
After the clerk had read the 
of the general charge, ble 
by deſire of Mr. Haltings, & 
that the articles might be re 
The duke of Richmond fu] 
could not, upon ſuch a ſolem 
caſion, conſent to the applica 
His grace was hitherto utc 
acquainted with the nature andy 
tent of the charges; therelar 


with the attention they deſerts 
The lord chancellur agreed 
opinion, and the articles wer 
dered to be read at length. 
At half after ſeven the cle 
gen reading and continued 
ten, at which lime the ſixth d 
was finiſned; when 
Lord Townſhend roſe, and 
ed, that the two remaining 
might be read ſhort, in order 09 
the houſe, and the priſoner, 
the exceſſive fatigue of reading" 
at length, 
The duke of Richmond off 
the motion. A conver fate! 
place, at the cloſe of which k 
agreed to go on, and Mr. Hal 


ure. 
Juiring 
ily op 
de or 
Wn, ar 


d poun 


was allowed a chair. At eletes oper 
articles were finiſhed, and tb vein 
chancellor demanded of bim wiſe d 


he had to ſay in his defenct- 


Mr. Haſtings anſwereh | m 


OCCURRENCE Ss. 


that it would be impoſſible to be 
done in the courſe of the preſent 
He was therefore of opi- 
nion to allow him a long mon 
namely, until the ſecand 
next ſeſſion of parliament. 
Mr. Haſtings was again called to 
the bar, when the lord chancellor 
ſaid—“ The houſe has taken your 
prayer into conſideration, and you 
are to be allowed a copy ofthe charge 
You -are to have 
counſel aſſigned you. Name them.“ 
Haſtings named Mr. Plomer, 
Law, and Mr. Dallas. 
chancellor put the queſtion, and 
theſe three gentlemen were affigned 
as counſel,] “ You are likewiſe al- 
lowed a month to the ſecond day of 
rhament, to deli- 
ence at the bar of 
You are likewiſe to be 
admitted to bail, yourſelf in twenty 
thouſand pounds, and two ſureties 
in ten thouſand pounds each. Have 
you auy bail?“ Mr, Haſtings— 
« My lord, they are now at the bar.“ 
Chancellor,-Name them. | 
„Gorge Sumner, eſq, 
Richard Joſ. Sullivan, efq. 
The houſe agreed to accept the 
bail ; and they accordingly juſtified 
at the bar; and entered into a recog- 
nizance for Mr. Haſtings' appears 


Lord Chancellor. Mr, Haſt- 
ings, you, may withgraw.” 
The great cauſe between 
commodore Johnſtone and captain 
Sutton, was finally derermined in 
the houſe of lords, in favour of the 
firmer. See Pol. V. p. too, Vol. 
VI. p. 39, and Vol. VI. p. 46. 
Brit, May 26. Some work- 
men digging lately for making a 
canal near Coalbrook-dale, diſco- 
vered a thick glutinous ſubſtance 
iſſuing from the fiſſure of a rock, 
which, on examination, proved to 
be a mineral tar, which appears to 


upon the juſtice of this 
pray that I may be 
ted a copy of the charge, with 
kſonable time to make my de- 
- Likewiſe that I may be al- 
4 counſel; and, that I may 
dmitted to bail.” 
withdrew with his priſoner. 

rd Walfingham again aroſe, 
hat Mr. Haſtings 
ht be admitted to bail in the 
before mentioned, 

he duke of Norfolk ſaid, after 
ing the articles read, and the 
eding enormity of them, he 
d by no means agree to take 
His grace a 
ended the leaſt ſum which cou 
demanded in the preſent caſe 
11d be fifty thouſand pounds, he 
efore moved an amendment, 
Mr. Haſtings ſhould give bail 
twenty-five thouſand pounds, 
two ſureties in the like ſum. 

ord Townſhend ſaid, the honour 
he nation was intimately con- 
ted with the preſent proſecution. 
e charges againſt 
e of a very heavy nature, be- 
dd any thing that the Journals 
He therefore ſe- 
ded the noble duke's motion. 
ord Hopetoun and lord Wal- 
prehended the ſecurity 
was quite ſufficient, 
ord Thurlow quo ed the caſe of 
John Bennet, who 
ſum of forty thouſand pounds 
n an impeachment of a fimilar 
ure. His lordſhip was againit 
uiring exceſſive bail; it being e- 
ally oppreſſive and illegal. 

'he original motion was with- 
wn, and the ſum of forty thou- 
d pounds was agreed upon by 
houſe as ſufficient bail. 

A converſation then took place, 
priting the time to be allowed 
priſoner to put in his anſwer. 
lhe lord chancellor obſerved, 


againſt you. 


next ſeſſion of 
ver in your de 
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have all the properties of the com · 
mon tar. We hear ſeveral hundred 
barrels of it are already collected, 
the quantity that - iſſues daily being 
very confiderable. | 

28. Saturday morning, at ten 


; 8 their majeſties went to ſee 


r. Whitbread's brewery in Chiſ- 
well-ſtreet, which was readered as 
convenient as poſſible on the occa- 
ſion; when they had viewed every 

of the premiſes in a moſt mi- 
nute manner, which took up four 
hours, they graciouſly partook of 
Tome refreſhment provided in the 
houſe, and they exprefſed them- 
ſelves exceedingly, pleaſed with the 
whole. Mr. Whitbread attended 
their majeſties, and, they ſeemed 
very much ſatisfied at viewing ſo 
large a work my employed in 
the conſumption of the growth of 
England. The whole was couduct- 
ed with the greateſt regularity and 
order, in a very plain and elegant 
manner, The ſteam engine in this 
. brewery is erected in a bandſome 
building, ſo as to exhibit every part 
of it at one view; and Mr. Watt, 
the patentee, was preſent to explain 
the machine, which afforded their 
majeſties ſingular pleaſure.— Their 
majeſties were attended by thee of 
the princeſſes, the duke of Montagu, 
lord Ayleſbury, lord Denbigh, the 

ducheſs of Ancaſter, and lady Har- 

court, N 

| Yeſterday Andrew Robinſon 
Bowes, eſq. Edward Lucas, Francis 
Peacock, Mark Prevoſt, John Cum- 
mins, otherwiſe Charles Chapman, 
William Pigg, and three other per- 
ſons, were tried in the court of 
king's bench, Weſtminiter, before 
Juſtice Buller, on an indictment 
charging them with an aſſault com- 
mitted on Friday the 1oth day of 
November laſt, on the perſon of the 
counteſs of Strathmore; after a trial 
of ſeveral hours; they were all found 


PRIN CEP AL 


guilty.—As ſoon as the tis 
over, Mr, Bowes, by the aj 
Mr. Erſkine, :withdrew the ju; 
ment, he had preferred aging; 
counteſs, for perjury. Se yy, 


JUN. E. 


1. Arrived in London, M. 
Tenon and Colomb, appvintel 

the royal academy of ſciences ah, 
ris, by order of the French cu 
of ſtate, to viſit all the bolpital 
every fort, in Great Britain 4 

Ireland, and make on theit ran 
a particular deſcription of erery i 
ſtitutivn, and its ſeveral array 

ments, management, and any 
tages. This commiſſion is in co 

quence of the French goveruna 
having reſolved, on the reprelc 

tions of the royal academy « 1 

dicive, to remove the Hotel Dieu 

Paris from its fituation in the mi 
dle of the city; and to erect in 
or more grand hoſpitals at the of 
ſkirts of Paris, and ſuch conretin 
{mall infirmaries in different a 
parts of the city, to receive ao 
dents, and ſuch ſick whoſe ck 
could not admit of being comet 
ſo far from their habitations u 
the intended hoſpitals. 

By order of the 2 
ment, Meſſrs. Tenon and Cola 
delivered to fir Joſeph Banks, 
2 of the royal ſociety 
etter from the preſident and reſi 


academy of ſciences of Pas, 
guaking the prefident and 10 
iety to aſſiſt thoſe gentlemen 


their examinations of the (re! 


hoſpitals,—They were received 


entertained by fir Joſeph Bank: 6! 
that zeal and liberality which 
ting uiſhes his excellent heart; * 


deeming this depuration 5 Ene 
id 10 9 


Britiſh nation, fir Joſeph has take 
every lep, by application 1.5 
n 


as a high compliment 


J 
ih n 
deps 
der! 
011 Me 
tho! 
deſ 
Ws 
ch, 
e imp 
ries 


ebec, 


i miniſtry, to the ſeyeral offi. 
he adi departments, and every ſociety 
xerion who, by their authority, 
on mendation, or aſſiſtance, could 
Gee ju 75 gentlemen the in 

deſired. 

Was tried in the court of king's 
ch, an action of treſpaſs and 


on, e impriſonment, brought by Mr, 
poiated | rles Hay, a , wine-cooper of 
ences u ebec, againſt fir Frederic Haldi- 
nch cn id, as governor of that province, 
bolpital arreſing him on ſuſpicion of 
Britain 4 b treaſon, as a man diſaffected 


heir che king's goveroment and mea- 
of eren i s during the late diſputes with 
al arrgcrica, and confining him in a 
and arffhlome cell during the ſpace of 


years and fixteen days. The 
nement was confeſſedly illegal; 
there were circumſtances that 
lified ſuſpicion ; on which account 
jury, which was ſpecial, mode- 
ed the damages, and found a 
dict tor the plaintiff, with 2001. 


is in Cot 
governng 
repreſa 
my of t 
"tel Dieu 
in the mi 


exec ſu 


at the cu rages. 

conrtiiai¶ . Lord George Gordon was tried 
ferent a ore juſtice Buller, at the court 
ceire 1 king's bench, on an ioformaiion 
/hoſe ci having written and publiſhed a 
7 conveeWnphlet, intituled, A Petition 


ations u . George Gordon from the 

oners in Newgate, praying for 
ch Interference, and that he would 
id Coba ee their Liberves, by prevent- 
anks, d them from being ſent to Botany 


ſociety, J. —Tbis ſtrange performance, 
| and af g read, appeared to be a farrago 
Paris, Yague reaſoning, and abſurd re- 
and ro nee, interlarded with a great 
temen aber of Scripture phraſes. I he 
he craßhrge quoted in the information 
ceived K to the following purpoſe : * Ar 
Banks ant ume when the nations of the 
which d endeavour wholly to follow 
eart ; a laws of God, it is no wonder 
om F we, labouring under our ſevere 
id to ences, ſhould cry out from our 


has taket lgeons and aſk redreſs. Some of 
on to th are about to ſuffer execution 


Ee 
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without - righteouſneſs, and others 
to be ſent off to a bat barous coun» 
try. The records of juſtice have 
been falſified, and the laws profanc- 
ly altered by men like ourſelves, 
The bloody laws againſt us have 
been enforced, under a nominal 
adminiſtration, by mere whitened 
walls, men who poſleſs only the 
ſhew of juſtice, and who have con- 
demned us to death contrary to law, 
&c." 

The attorney general opened the 
proſecution by remarking, that no- 
thing could be more obvious than 
the purpoſe for which this publica- 
tion was intended. — it purported 
to be an addreſs to lor 8 
Gordon; but, as it would appear, 
had been actually written by him- 
ſelf, with a view either to raiſe a 


tumult among the priſoners within, 


in an endeavour to procure their 
deliverance; or, by exciting the 
compaſſion of thoſe without, to 
cauſe a diſturbance, and produce the 
ſame effect. It was now but a few 

ears fince, he ſaid, without mean- 
ing any particular application in 
the preſent inſtance, that the citi» 
zens of London had ſeen thoſe 
eff. ts completed, which this pamph- 
let went to produce ; and the con- 
ſequences were too well known to 
need a repetition. It included the 
law and the judge; in indiſcriminate 
abuſe : he would not contend for 
abſolute perfection in the former; 
but thoſe who condemned our laws, 
ſhould not refide under their juriſ- 
diction. The criminal law was no 
where attended to with more 
or enforced with ſo much lenity, — 
This, however, had nothing to do 
with the preſent caſe, as the defend» 
ant bad ſufficiently ſhewn, by his 
conduct, that reformation was not 
his object. 

John Pitt, the turnkey of News 
gate, was then called, He depoſed, 
that, 


that, in the month of December 
laſt, lord George Gordon bid re- 
peatedly viſi: ed the lodge, and aſked 
to fee the prifoners, particularly 
thoſe under ſentence of death, which 
requeſt was 'often 'denied. On the 
publication of the pamphlet in 
queſtion, lord George ſent a copy 
to him, and others to Mr. Akerman, 
and Mr. Villette the ordinary. A 
few days after, he found a man and 
woman diſtributing them in great 
numbers at the door of the priſon. 
In confequence of this, he waited 
on lord George at his houſe in 
Welbeck⸗ſtreet, and told him that 
there was fad work about the diftri- 
bution of the pamphlet; ro which 
his lordfhip replied, '+ No matter, 
let them come on as ſoon as they 
pleaſe; I am ready for them.” He 
then faw a great number of the 
baoks in the room, and took one to 
Mr, Akerman, at lord George's 
particular deſire; and alſo gave a 
direction to the reſidence of thoſe 
perſons who had dijtinbutrd the 
pamphlets in the Old Bailey. 

The records of the conviction of 
ſereral perſons were then read and 
authenticated ; and Mr. Akerman, 
and Mr, H.lt, the keeper or the 
New fail, Southwark, were called, 
for the purpoſe of proving, that 
there exited, at the time, convicts 
of the fame defcription as thoſe 
who were ſuppoſed to have addreſſ- 
ed the pamphlet ro the defendanr. 
Lord George afked the wi neſſes, 
ſeverally, whether he had ever any 
conference with the perſons men- 
tioned in the record; to which they 
replied in the negative. 

His lordſhip then entered on his 
defence; which was delivered in a 
deſultory manner, and made up of 
materials as heterogeneous as ever 
went to ſuch a compoſition. A petty 
fraud, he ſaid, committed in his 
own family, had firſt drawn his at- 


nene 


tention to the laws againſt h 
when he found that it conſtiu, 
capital crime, though the ſumtly 
was no more than eye wy 
He then entered into a hies 


aur criminal law, from the tined ge! 
Athelſtan, for the purpoſe of py zport 
ing that code, in its preſent iu the 


to be by much too fangvinn 
This, he ſaid, was a ſubject his 


ſtruck his heart. He had comny: ies he 
nicated his ideas to lord Manske aſur 
and to the recorder, who had aclue 
mitted their propriety ; and 0 jul tion, 
Gould, who had defired him rr at 
his thoughts on p+per. This lip {ps 
all he had done in the preſent d a | 
ſtance. His idea was only to a Judy 
large the powers of the judge nme 


hat thi 
att ot 
n and 
rof 
led. 

jaly to 
nents | 
zual! 

— 


though wicked lawy-rs had at 
buted to him another intention, 
8 the act of parliament f 
ending the convicts to South Wi 
as a proof that the le, iſhtn 
thought with him on the ſubjed 
be quoted the Gazette of laſt dau 
day, as a proof of his majcly's4 
tention to God's liws, which I 


faid were directly contrary to H eſty 
preſent practice: and he atſured h luded 
court, that, if he had time to e dete 
for his books, he could ſhe the The 
that every word of his panp\Wurned 


w-3 actually in the B.ble!-M 
lordſhip complained very mt 
of thoſe vexatious proſecu!1dt 


which were inſtituted agaiult bn Lord 
He quoted Bl.ckſtone's Commeothdayi 
taries, book iv, cap. 23, Who e bis 
& that information; filed cx la; ( 
by the attorney general, arc pro}*ed, acc 
only for ſuch enormous miſd meu don, to 
ors as peculiarly tend to dilturd "to err 
endanger the king's govern on app, 
and in the puniſhment or pre"*1 ihe on 
ton of which a moment's 0 bene t 
would be fatal.“ This, he ſaid, NA lulling 
by no means appe red in bis d dis atte 
as one of the informations 430 dy the 

cum(t,1 


him had been pending for i 9 
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ainſt ſehr other for fix months. This ex- 
:onflitutet] ordinary mode was therefore a 
ie ſumtily erance on him, which was not 
eee pied, as it appeared, by any 


a hiſtor d efing neceſſit7. He exhorted 


the timed ge Buller not to loſe the preſent 
fe of po WWportuvity of inſtructing the jury 
reſent iu the diſpoted point, Whether they 
fanguiny ere 10 judge of law as well as of 
bject wh. He then complained, that 
ad comme ies had been ſer over him by the 


Manghel 
ho had af 
nd r0jud 
him to py 


aſury for ſeveral months; and 
pncluded with repeating his decla- 
tion, that his object had been re- 
ration, not tumult, His lord- 


This vip ſpoke for upwards of an hour 
preſent nnd half. 
only to a judge Buller, having briefl 
1e judges ned up the evidence, remarked, 


hat there could be nc doubt of the 
act of the defendant's having writ- 


had att 
ention, H 


inment f 1 and publiſhed the libel, the for- 
ach \Val rof which he had actually con- 
le ill led. There remained, therefore, 
e [ub y to determine whether the aver- 
llt dau eats in the information were e- 
AMA true; that is, whether the 


which K udges of the different courts, his 


wry to VL jeſty's law officers, were thoſe 
a(lured th Iiuded to, on which the jury wee 
ne to e determine. 

ſhew the The jury, without heſitation, re- 
pamphlet urned their verdict, GUILTY. 

ble! - he printer, Thomas Wilkins, 
ry 13 chen tried, and found Gvu1L- 
oſecuo rr. 


mut hin 
Commes 
who (ay 


Lord George then preſented an 
ahdavit for the —_ e of putting 
oft bis trial on the ſecond informa- 


n; dating, that he had proceed- 

ne propeFed, accompanied by a proper per- 

i” lon, to Mrs. Fitzhei beri's, in order 
ture 0 


to lerve her with a ſubpcena : that, 


Per 0 appearing at the door, he read 


r py he original ſubpeena, and at the 
t's ein lame time preſented the copy and a 
ſaid, MA filling ; but was, together with 
his ci dis attendant, turned out of doors 


5s 474 


ten 
i 


dy the ſervants; under theſe cir- 
cumſtunces, ſocontemptuous both to 


* 
* 
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the name of the king himſelf, and his 
© dearly beloved Francis Buller,“ it 
would, he was convinced, render 
it indiſpenſably neceſſary for the 
court to poſtpone his trial; and, as 
he conſidered the virtues of the 
judge equal to his abilities (both of 
which he admitted to be bright), he 
truſted his integrity would ftill re- 


main unſullied, and that the court 


would not proceed to try him till 
they had evinced their power ſuſſi- 
cient to the production of his wit- 
nefſes, and believed they would not 
attempt to decide on him till the 
were firſt enabled to do him jul- 
ti ce. mT 

The attorney general ſaid, that 


he could not poſſibly allow the me- 


rits of this affidavit, The notice 
of trial had been given near three 
weeks ago ; — an ineffectual 
attempt to ſerve a ſubpœna but two 
days ago, could not form a ſufficient 
claim -to any farther delay. He 
wiſhed alſo to know to what parts 
of his defence the evidence of Mrs. 
Firzhe: bert would be applicable. 

Lord George -replied, by men- 
tioning a converſation which, he 
ſaid, be had with Mrs. Firzherbert 
at Paris, with the re/ation of which 
he intermingled ſo many alluſious 


to the fituation of that lady, either 


too indelicate, or too abſurd for 
repetition, that judge Buller was 
compelled to interpoſe. His lord- 
ſhip was with ſome difficulty ſi- 
lenced ; and it was then ordered, 

that the trial ſhould proceed. 
Ihe information was then read; 
which ſtated, as libellous and ſedi- 
tious, two paragraphs wh'ch ap- 
cared in the Public Advertiſer, on 
ifferent days in the month of Au- 
guſt laſt, relating the particulars of 
a viſit paid by count Caglioſtro, 
accompanied by lord George Gor- 
don, to Monſ. Barthelemy, the 
French Charge des Affaires, enlarg- 
| | ing 
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ing on the merits and ſufferings of 
the count, and concluding with 


ſome ſevere reflections on the French 
queen as the leader of a faction, 
and on count d' Adhemar, the 
French ambaſſador, and Monſ. 
Barthelemy, as the inſidieus a- 
gents of the queen and her party. 
The attorney general opened 
the caſe, agd ſaid, that, amongſt 
the great num̃ber of libellous papers 
which the gentleman now before 
the court had publiſhed, it ſeemed 
to be ſtrange that he ſhould go ſo 
far out of his way as to libel the 
French ambaſſador, or any gentle- 
man left in charge for him, as it 
could have no view whatever but 
to create 'a miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the two courts. The cha- 
racers of gentlemen repreſenting 
their ſovereign were not thus wan- 
tonly to be attacked; otherwiſe, 
no man could ever ſerve as an am- 
baſſador from any foreign court to 
the court of London, becauſe they 
would be under the apprebenfion 
of ſeeing themſelves attacked in 
the public — and held up as 
baſe and infamous characters, with- 
out an opportunity of gaining re- 
dreſs. _ 
John Bolt was then called, who 
— two newſpapers at Mr. 
oodfall's office. Mr. Woodfall 
ſwore to the hand-writing of 1rd 
George. Mr. Fraſer, one of the 
under ſecretaries of ſtate, proved 
the official ſituation of count d' Ad 
hemar and Monſieur Barthelemy. 
He added alſo, that the abuſe con- 
tained in theſe paragraphs had been 
known and felt in the capital of 
France. | ns 
Lord George then put the fol- 
lowing queſlions to Mr. Frafer :;— 
Do you know any thing of d'Adhe- 
mar's family at Paris? No.—Don't 
you know he is of a very low and 
mean extraction? I do not,-Don't 


Mein . 


many things, which relpet © 
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you know that he bears a bal 
rafter in Paris? — The court « 
ped him by obſerving, that t 
queſtions tended to nothing, ut 
count was ambaſſador at this coun 
Lord George then entered ok 
defence ; or he contented hin 
ſelf with re · aſſerting and juſifin 
every thing he had written, Then 
did; he ſaid, exiſt a faction in Pu 
guided by, the queen, and the 
count Caglioſtro had been yer 
cuted for his adherence to the ar 
dinal de Rohan; and althougi he 
had been acquitted by the pale 
ment of Paris, yet d'Adhemar cop 
tinued to publiſh baſe, falſe, ad 
infamous paragraphs about him it 
the papers, particularly in the cu 
rier dr pay go a paper in Frend, 
publiſhed in London under the in 
mediate patronage and direction of 
the count d'Adhemar. Caglioſtry 
therefore, threw himſelf under the 
protection of his lordſhip, to extend 
what influence he might have in bi 
favour in this country. Count 
d' Adbemar, he proceeded to fa, 
was a low man, of no family; but 
being plauſible and clever, hat 
puſhed himfetf-forward to the m 
tice of men in authority; in ſhot, 
ſaid his lordſhip, whatever Jen 
ſon is in Britain, d'Adhemar 15 u 
France. (This alluſion to Lord 
Hawkeſbury created an univerſal 
laugh.) He had been charged, It 
ſaid with libelling the queen 4 
of France; whereas it was impoß- 
ble, as it was known what her cha- 
racter was in every ſtreet in Pan 
The court was going to interp0'd 
and flop this irregular diſcourſe 
but lord George, with a marked 
emphaſis, ſaid, he declared it, '* 
the face of the court, that tt 
French quten was as great 4 — 
as the empreſs of Ruſſia. He 
proceeding in this ſtrain ; and fit 
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u high characters forbids us to 
at, until the court was com - 


ed to interfere. 
The attorney general obſerved— 


i are 4 diſgrace to the name of a 


on. i 
ord George then continued 


s in order to have theſe baſe 


grephs explained, that his 
ip, with count Caglioflro, 


= waited on the French ambaſſa- 


\ where not receiving the infor - 
jon they expected, the para- 
ph in queſlion was written and 
liſhed. He therefore contended 
as no libel, as it contained no- 
be but truth in favour of Count 
glioſtro, who had as much right 
the protection of the laws as 
unt {Adbemar, or any other 
igner.— 
ter a ſhort charge from the 
pe, the Jury inſtantly returned 
ir verdict, GUILTY. | 
he council for the proſecution 
the attorney and ſolicitor ge- 
ls, Meſſ. Erſkine, Bearcroft, 
dwin, and Law. On the other 
lord George ſtood alone, and 
aded his poverty, as an excuſe 
having neither advocate nor ſo- 
tor, ad 
14. At the January ſeſſion of 
d| delivery holden at the Old 
ey 1787, John Moffat was in- 
ved for forging and uttering a 


| of exchange, in the words and 
res following, with intention to 


nud one William Ball. 
man. Dec. 21, 1786. 
dir, * 
deren days after date, pleaſe 
ay to Mr. John Moffat, or his 
ler, the ſum of three pounds 
ſhillings, and place the ſame 
tbe account of, Sir, 
* Your moſt obedient hum- 
. dle ſervant, 
L. 8.) War rA STIL ING. 


To George Peters, Eſq; Ac- 
cepted, 

Bank of England.“ Geo. Peters. 

Indorſed— ohn Moffat, now 


ſurgeon of the Scipio guardſhip at 


Sheerneſs,” 

Upon the evidence, the guilt of 
the priſoner was clearly eſtabliſhed; 
but upon inſpection of the bill, it 
was found to be drawn upon paper 
with only a two-penny ſtamp ;. 
whereas by 23 Geo. Il, e. 97 
_ all paper on which any bill 
of exchange ſhall be drawa for leſs. 
than gol. there ſhall be paid a 
ſtamp duty of fixpence, It was 
thecefore objected, that as this was 
not a legal bill of exchange, it not 
being properly ſtamped, it could not 
become the ſubject of an indict- 
ment for forgery, But upon the 
authority of the caſe of the king 
verſus Hawkeſwood, the objection 
was over-ruled, However, in look- 
ing over the acts of parliament re- 
lating to bills of exchange, it was 
found to be enacted by 17 Geo, III. 
c. 30, That all negotiable bills 
of exchange above 20s. and under 
51. ſhall ſpecify the names and 
places of abode of the perſons to 
whom, or to whoſe order, the ſame 
ſhall be made payable ; and that 
every indorſement thereon ſhall 
ſpecify the name and place of abode 
of the payer; and that both the 
iigning and indorſement of ſuch bill 
ſhall be atteſted by one ſubſcribing 


 witneſs,'—A doubt was therefore 


conceived by Mr. Recorder, whe- 
ther this indictment could be ſup- 
ported, as for forging a bill of ex- 
change, which upon the face of it, 
by the expreſs directions of the 
ſtatute, was void. He therefore 
recorded the verdict guilty, but reſ- 
pited the judgment until the opinion 
of the judges was had upon this 
point, And at the laſt ſeſhon, Mr. 

| juſtice 
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juſtice Aſhhurſt detivered the opi- 


nion of the judges, that the indict- 

ment could not be maintained. 
Paris, June 7. On the 5th, be- 

tween ten in the morning and two 


in the afternoon, the Comteſſe de 


Ia Motte, according to the account 
of the keepers of her priſon, made 
her eſcape from her confinement ; 
but ĩt is believed that ſhe was fetched 
out at the repeated inſtances of ſe- 
veral people of rank, who wiſhed 
her to be in a more decent ſitua- 
tion. It is remarked, that another. 
mſoner went with her; and that 
took away all her clothes, and 
even a canary bird in a cage. 
21. Monday arrived with his 

ſuite, in perfect health, at Portſ- 
mouth, from Gibraltar, ſir George 
Auguſtus Elliott. On his coming 
on ſhore he was ſaluted with the 
pow of the ſeveral batteries, and 

onoured with every teſlimony of 
publi. K gratitude. 

22. Between one and two in the 
morning, a fire was ciſcovered in 
the houſe of Mr. Mhealv, paper- 
ſtainer in Alderſgate - fcreet, in 
which Mrs. Whealy periſhed. The 

_ maid ſervant, who laid with her, 
not being able to wake her, got out 
at the window of the ſecond floor, 
and hung by her hands till they 
were ſcorched, and then fell into 
the ſtreet, and was carried dange- 
rouſly bruiſed to St. Bartholomew's 
hoſpital. A youth, apprentice to 
Mr, Whealy, was fo bruiſed by 
_ throwing himſelf out at the garret- 

window, that he died next morn- 
ing; and a child of three years old 
was miſfing. Mr. Whealy was out 
of rown on a journey. | 


24. William Farringdon, eſq. 
citizen and cordwainer, aud James 
Fenn, en. citizen and - ſkinner, 
were elected ſheriffs of London. 


23 · Advice is received that lord 


PRANCAIPAL 


| | ] 
George Gordon, who for 4 | 
days paſt, had been ordered ug 
tend the court of king's bendy 
receive ſentence, had landel x 
Helveotſluys, on Thurſday {, 
night. > 

25. Yeſterday, at noon, thei 
owing paper, regularly | 
Was ſold about the Royalede 
by a woman : 


The LONDON GAZETI 
EXTRAORDINARY, 
Publiſhed by Authority, 
St, Tames's, June 22d. 17%), 
At fix o'clock laſt night an 
preſs from the Right Hon. M 
count Torrington, his majeff 
miniſter at Bruſſels, arrived ati 
in an open boat from Dunkirk, 
reached Windſor about half x 
four this morning with the intel 
gence, that a body of Fra 
troops, conſiſting of twenty tha 
ſand infantry, and twelve thouls 
borſe with field pieces, under 
command of, Count de Vauz, i 
aſſembled on the 18th inſlaat, 
St. Amand from the adjacent gu 
riſon towns in the French Nele 
lands, and proceeded immedutt 
on their march by Leſſines, 
nove, &c. towards Holland. 
His lordſhip” adds, from 
doubted authority, that every ® 
ceſſary preparation is making 0 
the above mentioned troops to c 
the Bieſboſch at the new ferry, 
the high and low Swaalus, 
their way to Dortrecht. 
Printed by Thomas HAarRi50% 
[Price three-pence halfpenny FT 


This was a forgery, intended 
affect the funds, ah it ſucceed 
for ſtocks fell one per cent. 1 
but for the diſcovery of the dectf 
tion, would have continued rap 
to fall. The woman, Alice le 
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| for is | bas brought before Mr. Al- “ That Mark Preyoſt be impriſon- 
dered ug u Pigot,, at Guildball; in ed in the gaol of Newgate far ane 
s bend defence, ſhe ſaid, that they yeat. No fine 

landel f delivered. to her for ſale by a , That Henry Bourn do pay a 


who defired her not to cry fine of 5ol. and be impriſoned in 
till fie enme to the Royal the gaol of Neu gate for fix months.“ 
ange, and told her that he Lucas, Peacock, aud Prevoſt, 
d meet her there. The alder - ate already under bail, by order of 
remanded her for re examiua- the court of king's bench, them- 
till this day, and in the inte- ſelves in 500l. together with two 
ordered 4trict ſearch to be fureties in the ſum of 2501. each, 


rſday ts 


»n, the f 


y ſtand 


| excha 


\ZETT after the perſon who deliver for keeping the peace towards Lady 
JAR! hem to the priſoner: for ſale, Strathmore for 14 years. | 
prity, imber of the like gazettes were An application was made in be- 
iss left at the pamphlet ſhops of half of Lucas, whom, it was faid, 
ght os. Axtell, | Emerton, and might be dangerous to: ſend to 
Hon, WM, at the Royal Exchange, Newgate, as many perſons who 
; majel many of them were eagerly. had been apprehended by him were 
ed at De ht up prior to the diſcovery. now confined in that pr.ſon. | The 


woman, in the ſequel, underavent judge defired that a memorial may 
roud examination; but nothing be preſented; which would be re- 
er tranſpiring, ſhe 2vas diſcharg= ceived for conſideration. ati: 
The ſame day, Mr. Wilkins, the- 
b. Andrew Robinſon Bowes, printer, was ſentenced to be im- 
Edward Lucas, Francis Pea- prifone!! for two years in Newgate: 
„Mark Provoſt, and Henry (ve p. 27.) | . 
m, were brought into the court Dublin, June 19. A gentleman, 


enty tha 
e thou 

under 
Vaux, & 


inſlaot, "g's bench to receive judgment led by a curioſity excited by read- 
acent gu conſpiracy . Strath- ing an article originally -publiſhed 
ch Nethet , When judge Aſhurſt pro- in a Dublin paper, recommendihg 
nmeditef ace the ſentence of the court experiments in the various modes 
fines, WM Ilows, viz.” of tanning, has made, with ſucceſs, 
ind. That Andrew Robinſon Bowes, the following diſcoveries: | 
from do pay a fine of zool: to his Ile tanned goat-ſkins and calf- 


ſly: that he be impriſoned in ſkins for book-binding, and baſils, in 


every if £ ; 

naking f Majeſty's priſon of the king's the warm ooze wherein arjichoaks, 
ps to cried tor three years; and at the were boiled, as effetually as if 
ferry, ration of the ſaid term to find tanned with white galls, or the 


nty for 14 years, himſelf in bark of the willow, | | 
ol, and two ſureties in oo. The floe leaf, boiled to a decoc- 
ANA Fe tion in water wherein barley was 
That Edward Lucas (the con- ſteeped for malting, he found e- 
© do pay a fine of col. and be qually ſueceſ ful in penetrating 


lun, 


R R1S0V 


any. ] 


ended rened in his majeſty's gaol of ſkins with the vegetable maiter ne- 
accent for the term of three cr ſſary to render them ſerviceable, 
ent. 0" + id And in the experiment he made 
the decg That Francis Peacock do pay on the root of the flag, or yellow 
ed rapid le of tool. and be impriſoned in iris, he found it auſwer all'the pur- 
lice L uny's: bench prifon for two poſes of the beſt white gall, which- 


is far ſuperior ip ſtrength and beau» 
ty 


| 
| 
| 
' 
' 
[| 
4 
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Some of theſe ſkins he ſtained 
red, yellow and blue, and they 
anſwered nearly as well as the 
Morocco, and little inferior to the 
Liſbon leather. 

Dublin, June 23. Teſterday, in 
the court of king's bench, a magiſ- 


trate of the counties of Meath and 


Dublin, was complained of for 
writing a letter and tampering with 
the grand jury at the . ſefſi- 
ons at Kilmainham, and afterwards 
at the commiſſion of oyer and ter- 
miner, to find bills of inditment 
againſt a perſon whom he intended 
ro ute. | = 
After hearing the arguments 
of counſel on both tides, the lord 
chief juſtice delivered the ſentence 
of the court, deelaring that it ought 
to be known to the publick, that all 
fuch attempts were againſt law, and 
would, when complained of, meet 
with due puniſhment, | 
- The magiſtrate was ordered 
to a fine of _ all rhe coſts 
that the complaining was put 
to, and Len Gn A the Cuſtody. of 
the tipſtaff until the whole ſhould 
be diſcharged. - 
Paris, June 11. The French 
have juſt found out a method to 
make the light-houſes on their 
coafts more uſeful than ever, by en 
larging the body of light to ap- 
pearance, and alfo giving each light 
2a peculiar character, which will 
make it 'known and diſtinguiſhable 
from every other light, or any 
other fire or burning. Throu 
means of a machine, very large re - 
flectors, by turning regularly 
round, wilt throw ſucceſſive daſhes 
ot light and ſhade as they gradually 


appear und diſappear in going 


round: - The experiment will be 


made at the entranq; into ah wp 


of Dieppe. There 1s to be 'A 


mene AL 
y of eſſect to the beſt of all the 


were killed, many more dang" 


bruiſed; in ſhort, the whole u 


N 
reflector turning a fire fixed l; 


above the machine, which rs 
turn the other. not d 


- Bruſſels, June 14. The 
Coſſe, founder of the royal i 
faQure eſtabliſhed at Laon, hy 
diſcovered the ſecret of preg 
with the huſks of grap:s ; 
ſtance, which, when mixed 
common pit coal, gives it x 
cular quality, and increaſe | 
double the ſize, has obtainel 
excluſive privilege for fifteen y 
to make this coal through al 
kingdom. By means of a paris 
lar preparation, this coal vil 
able to forge the largeſt pia 
iron and ſteel; make the iron n 
malleable, and give a ſuperior 
per and quality to cutting inf 
ments. 'This: diſcovery muſty 
extremely beneficial to the world 


perjut 
tidhal 
jury, 
it; * 
up ſr 
11 
U. 
varte1 
to 
by a 
le m 
nbeth, 
g of t 
with 
s of | 
ſouth 


„ | „he v 
or . ting 1 
| | ng up 

5. At a common hall, held troke 
the election of a ſheriff of Les i 
in the room of Wm, Fartaas n: 
eſq. who had ſworn off, Mane right 
Bloxham, efq. citizen and fai, we 
was elected, = t of th 

Bury, in ire, u le 
dreadful 4 — has J happet * 
here by the fall of the theatre, ſhoe 
which more than 300 perſons ae at 
incloſed among the ruios. ad; af 


ſpectacle was ſhocking. rates 
wounded, not a few had their in rats 
fractured; and ſome were hom 4 


was in general lamentation, tho 
many miraculouſly eſcaped uu 

9- On the 5th of July, 11 
night, a bill near Willington q he os 
Newcaſtle, upon which a duell 
houſe had been lately eretted, | 
away upwards of ten yards 
its former ſcite. The nba 
who were aſleep, did not Pert 


„the furniture in the houſe 
not deranged. 


The > On Wedneſday morning, 
yal Bowes's ſecond indictment a- 
n, bay it the counteſs of Strathmore, 
prey perjury, came on to be tried at 
__ idhall, London, before a ſpe- 
fired N jury, by appointment of the 
* 2 rt; when no perſon appearing 
eaſes 1 upport of the proſecution, her 


{hip was acquitted. 

t» Thurſday afternoon, about 
varter before fix, Mr. Bacon, 
« to the ſalt-office, was ſtruck 


al | by a flaſh of lightning, at his 
ws ſe near the Biſhop's palace, 
ir00 8 mbeth. It ſeems, at the begin- 
erer! g of the ſtorm he was drinking 
ng fon with his wife; the back win- 
mu 


xs of the one pair of ſtairs, to 
ſouth, having been open all 
he went up for the purpoſe of 
ting them; in the action of 
ing up his right arm, he received 


„ held ſtroke, which tore his coat eight 
t Lond hes in length, and four in 
'M 4 adh; from whence it entered 
Maus 


night fide nearly oppoſite his 
rt, went through his body, and 
t of the left hip, and down his 


uhy f. t leg to his buckle, which melt- 
happet and tore the, upper leather of 
dean, ſhoe from the ſole. His dog 
fons Mt ng at that foot, was alſo ſtruc 

0s. d; after which, the lightning, 
$7 etrated the wainſcot and floor of 
| wr one pair of ſtairs, and made its 
= , into the front parlour, north, 


[ere 1t tore the wainſcot in a fin» 
ar manner, and went off with 


N, thor exploſion louder than any piece 
voy ordnance,  =_ 3 
wi * A cauſe of no ſmall importance 


on Saturday in the court of 
; +bench at Guildhall. 

an aclion was brought to recover 
amount of damage done to a 
*| coming up the channel laſt 


FO by another, outward- 
1787 : 
1 


1 OCCURRENCES. 


change; and, what is remark- 


(a3) 


bound; and: what appeared fingular 
in the buſineſs was, that the thip, 
againſt the owners of which the 
action was brought, had gone down ' 

No bad intention being imputable 
to either party, the queſtion turned- 
entirely upon aſcertaining by whoſe 
negligence the accident happened, 
and upon the general principles of 
ſeamanſhip. 


' | The plaintiffs. veſſel, the Judy 


Randolph, was making the Downs 
cloſe-barwled, at the time ſhe fell in 
with the defendant's ſhip, the Pe- 
tersfield, from which ſhe received 
the injury. It was about half paſt 
eight at night, and about four or 
five miles — ſhore. The Peterſ- 
field was the laſt of a large outward- 
bound fleet, and was Seſcribed as 
poſſeſſing all the advantages of 
wind and tide, both of which were 
unfavourable to the Judy Ran- 
dolph ; in that predicament it was 
contended, that it was the duty of. 
the Petersfield to have gone to lee- 
ward: witneſſes being heard, the 
learned judge ſummed up the 
evidence on both ſides, and ſub- 
mitted to the jury the importance 
of aſcertaining, beyond the pofli- 
bility of any miſlake, the general 
principles by which all captains of 


ſhips in ſuch fituations ſhould ſteer 


in future. He remarked, that it 
was rather ſingular this point had 
never before been determined, con- 
ſidering the innumerable ſubje&s 
which bad been litigated among 
naval men. 

The jury, after a few moments 
conſultation, found a verdict for 
the plaintiff ro the full amount of 
damages, and alſo declared, that in 
Future the ſhip that has the wind ſhall 

0 to leewward. | | 

Dublin, July 9. An eminent 
„ this city was long 
afflicted with an aſthma, which was 

(C) brought 
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brought on by a violent cough. He 
applied to different gentlemen of 
the faculty, who preſeribed many 
recipes, which He took, but found 
not the leaſt benefit from any of 
them. After paſſing ſome years in 
this a ſituation, and ex- 
pending much money, he was ad- 
viſed by an old woman in the coun- 
try to ſmoke colts foot, mixed with 
a little graſs cut. Though his faith 
in her preſcription was not great, 
he determined to make trial of it; 
he accordingly ſmoaked, mornin 


and evening, about two pipes, an 


in a very few days perceived in 
himſelf a great change for the bet- 
ter. He perſevered for ſome months, 
and is now perfectly free from his 
complaint. 

22. Lord G. Gordon arrived at 
Harwich, having beeneſcorted to the 
—.— by a file of muſqueteers. 

he original orders of the burgo- 
maſters of Amſterdam, delivered to 
him by a fherif®s officer, were to 
this effect: „ My lord George 
Gordon, by order of the high 
eſteemed lards the burgomaſters of 
Amſterdam, you are to leave this 
city within the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours, Signed TErLIER, 

7 ſheriff's officer.” 


23. On Saturday, the ſeſſions 


ended at the Old Bailey, when 
nineteen convicts received fentence 
of death. : f 
At this ſeſſions came on the re- 
markable trial of John Elliot, for 
ſhooting at Miſs Boydell, niece to 
Mr. alderman Boydell. It appear- 
ed, that as Miſs Boydell, and Mr. 
Nicol, bookſeller, in the Strand, 
were walking up Prince's-ſireet, 
Leiceſter- fields, a perſon came be- 
hind them, and ſuddenly fired a 
pair of piſtols ſo cloſe to the lady's 
tide as to ſet fire to her cloak, yet 
ſhe received no other hurt than a 


Wight contuſion on her ſhoulder, 


aw 0128 


Mr. Nicol inſtantly ſeized thex 
ſailant ; and the piltols (faſt how 
together with a cord) were pidy 
up by a ſervant that was paſting by 
at the inſtant, and who fav thy 
diſcharged. The perſon who fr 
them being carried before a n 
ſtrate, appeared to be Dr. Ell 
well knoun among the literati, v 
inſanity was attempted to be ch 
bliſhed. Dr. Simmons, phyſics 
to St. Luke's hoſpital, ſaid, he u 
known the priſoner more thanin 

ears, and that for ſome time pd 

e had confidered him as inn 
He had obſerved, that from hey 
one of the mildeſt and moſt in 
fenſi ve men he had ever known, i 
had gradually become irritable u 


attunate, very unequal in his * 2 
rits, and fond of maictainingf | ch h 
inconſiſtent opinions. Dr. Simma nes 
1 mentioned a letter con 

ad received from the priſoneri confic 


January haſt, which contained 
paſſage that had ſti} more con 
ed him in his opinion of the 
ranged ſtate of his intellects. Th 
letter had been ſent 10 him with 
view to its being preſented wo 
royal ſociety ; but the doctor! 
declined giving it in, as think 
it too vifionary and inconfiſes 


a part only of the letter was read u; an 
the court, and the paſſage wh it ther 
the doctor pointed out particul Was ti 


to their attention was, that in wud 
the author afferts, that the ſun! 
not a body of fire as hath bcen 
therto ſuppoſed, . but that its li 
proceeds Som a denſe and unveil 
aurora, which may afford am 
light to the inhabitants of the 
face (of the ſin) beneath, and 
be at ſuch a diſtance aloft as nt! 
annoy them, No objection, 4 
he, ariſeth to that great [umn 
being inhabited, vegetation 
obtain there as well as wt! 


There may be water and dr) 


d dales, rain and fair wea- for wilful murder. The jury ac- 


Uh 


1 * ; and as the light, ſo the ſeaſon 2 her of the former, and 
re ped | be eternal ; conſequently, it found her guilty of the latter; up- 
paſin; y eaſily be conceived to be by on which judgment was reſpited till 
ſaw td the moſt bliſsful habitation of the opinion of the twelve judges 
bo fin whole ſyſtem.“ To this paſ- could be taken. See p. 48. ? 


the recorder objected, that if 23, An account 18. received by 
xtravagant hypotheſis were to be late advices from Madras, of the 
Juced as a proof of inſanity, the following very extraordinary cir- 
[x proof might hold good with cumſtance. | 
ect to ſome other theoriſts; and Shaik Soyliman, a private ſoldier 


rea may: 
Dr. Ell 
rat, whok 
to be en 


hyfia 
bn ar defired Dr. Simmons to tell the of the 2oth battalion of rhe Sea- 
e nn, What he thought of the poy corps, ſtationed at Chepanky 
time n sries of Burnet and Buffon: but was tried at the Madras quarter 


doctor begged to be excuſed ſeſſion, in October laſt, for murder- 


as infant : - - * 
om n ſaying any . on thoſe ſub- ing his wife : the fact being ſuffi- 
not 1; adding, that he had formed ciently proved, the priſoner made 
known, opinion of Dr. Elliot's inſanity, the following very extraordinary 
riczble merely from this letter, but defence: that he and his family 
2 m a variety of circumſtances having, from à variety of circum- 
ing fra ich he had obſerved in his con- ſtances, been plunged into an inſup- 
*** ation and conduct, and which 33 ſtate of difireſs himſelf and 
4 letter convinced him that he had for his wife thought death infinitely pre- 
priſoner confiderable time paſt laboured ferable to the lingering rack of exiſt= 
'atained er a deranged ſtate of mind. ence ; that, after debating again and 
» call Other witneſſes were likewiſe again the melancholy fubject, it 
of the ed to prove the inſanity of the was reſolved that he ſhould firſt de- 
4s, ner; which, however, could ſtroy their infant daughter, then hin 
him with be elabliſhed to the ſatisfaction wife, and afrerwards himſelf, This 
ned wüde court. The priſoner, never- horrid plan was defeated; he ſaid 
doctor es, was acquitted ; becauſe he by his wife's maternal feelings, who 
s thinki deen indicted for ſhooting at not being able to endure the dreads 
confiſent proſecutrix with a piſtol and ful thought of beholding the ſlaughs 
1; real WF; and the jury were ſatisfied ter of her beloved and only child, 
oe wid. chere was no ball in the piſtol. entreated him to give her the firſt 
articub was then remanded to Newgate, fatal blow ; that, in compliance 
at in whit order to take his trial for an aſ- with her requeſt, he put an end to 
the ſun1 lt; but the fcelings of the un- her miſery, by plunging a da | 
h been Ee man, it is ſuppoſed, were into her böſom, and that, hill in 
bat its portable; for he died a few an agony of defpair, he was pre- 
4 unived Ps after ; and the coroner's jury paring to deſtroy his daughter, the 
ford aner in their verdict, + That he guards, alarmed by her cries, ruſh- 
of che l by the viſitation of God.“ ed in, and prevented the execution 
i, and f. At this ſefhion alſo was tried Hen - of his purpoſe. 
ſt as uot! Radbourn, otherwiſe Gibſon, The jury, taking all the circum« 
ion, fi the murder of her miſtreſs, ſtances into their conſiderati 
umi nah Morgan, by wounding and brought in their verdict, Guilty 
ation 1 bing her in the head, while without malice” but the court re- 
3 with ep in her bed: ſhe wad indicted, preſenting the illegality of ſuch a 
1 dry b count, for petty treaſon, and verdict, they agreed to find him 
N (C 2) « Guilty,” 


(36) P RI NC 


« Guilty,” at the ſame time ſtrong- 


ly recommending. the unfortunate 
wretch to his majeſly's mercy. He 


will therefore remain cloſely con- 


fined till his majeſty's gracious plea- 
ſure ſhall be known. 
224. The removal of the minor 
lord viſcount Gormanſtown, from 
Ireland to Liege, has been thought 
a meaſure of ſufficient magnitude 
to call for the interference not only 


of the government of Ireland, but 


alſo of the cabinet of Great Bri- 
tain, 


the prince biſhop of Liege, to de- 
fire. that his highneſs would cauſe 
the young lord to be delivered into 


the hands of ſuch | perſons as his 
majeſty ſhall commiſſion to receive 


him. But his highneſs returned 
for anſwer, that though he was the 
ſovereign of Liege, he was bound 
by the laws and conſtitutions of his 
plincipality, and therefore could 
not take upon himſelf finally to de · 


termine in ſuch a matter without 


the advice and concurrence of his 
grand chapter and his government; 
that he would, however, immedi- 
ately communicate the affair, toge- 
gether with his majeſty's wiſhes, to 
his council, and without dela 
make the marquis acquainted with 
the reſult of their deliberations. 
Accordingly the affair was maturely 
conſidered and debated in the. 
prince's council, and it was at laft 
reſolved, that his highneſs could 
not, conſiſtently with the laws of 
the ſtate, force a catholic out of his 
dominions, for the purpoſe of put- 
ting him into the hands of thoſe. 
who would bring him up a pro- 
teſtant. . 
Birmingbam, Fuly 28. A few 
days ago a boat built with Engliſh 
iron by J. Wilkinſon, eſq. of Brad- 
ley Forge, came up our canal to 
this town, loaded with 22 tqus and 


The marquis of Caermar- 
then wrote in his majeſty's name to 


1500 weight of its own met], K 
It is nearly of equal d mein 
with the other boats employed in 
the canal, being ſeventy feet ly 
and fix feet eight inches and ki 
wide, The thickneſs of the pla 
with which it is made is ve 
5-16ths of an inch, and it i 
together with rivets, like coppe, 
or fire - engine bojlers ; but the 

ſts are wood, and the gun-mi 
is lined with, and the beams 
made of elm planks, Her weg 
is about eight tons; ſhe will cim 
in deep water upwards of 32 to 
and when light ſhe draws about te 
ſame as a common wooden haz 
viz. eight or nine inches of v 

Mr. Stalcouth, at the inſtance d 
a copper company, is now builduy 


a veſſel whoſe bottom is to be 111! 
tirely of copper without any puh; 

ing, which, were it continue ek; 
to be ſuſpended in water, might u. 11. 
ſwer every purpoſe of comme Nette 
but whether it will bear to be of 
aground when loaded ſeems doubt ovinc 
ful, op's { 
e rev 
" AUGUST. irinity, 
ro. This morning the dige 70 
able news. was received at the E, on 
India Houſe of the ſhip Hartwe eat n 
cuptain Fiott, being totally loſt ut it, 
her outward-bound voyage, the 24 mbs b 
of May, off the ifland of Bona V! and, a. 
belonging to the Portugueſe, TP", e 
unfortunate event appears t- hi uly pit 
happened through want of pro * 
mi 


diſcipline on board the ſhip. 
loſs to the company, the inſurth 
and thoſe. who had property 1 ta 
Hartwell, is eſtimated at not k 
than 1 00,0001, | 8 

The Hartwell was a new flup 
upwards of goo tons burthen, bd 
for the company, and let att 3 
der freight. 

Captain Fiott who commandedit 
with the greater part of the I 

1 


nd gent. 
ule hay- 
their « 
| ree-pen 
[overſcy 
Paris, 
great tu 
yhouſe 


Aut 


netal, x 
] meabm 


ed themſelves on the rocks on 


ich the ſhip ſplit. 
The chief mate and twenty-three 


oyed 

4 bs n fitted the long-boat, and pro- 
3 and N -ded to the Weſt Indies; arrived 
the play St, Vincent's on the 23d of June; 


k their paſſage to England from 
ence in the William, captain 
pung, who landed them at Portſ- 
outh, on the ſame day with. cap- 
in Fiott. 

Captain Fiott and the purſer 
their paſſage home in a Portu- 
[eſe ; but meeting an Englith cut- 
r at ſea, ſhe landed them at Portſ- 
outh on Friday the roth inſtant. 
The officers left at Bona Vitta 


1s box 
I it ü 
e copy, 
t the len 
gun- nit 
beam ur 
er welt 
will car 
' 42 tow 
about te 


_ e, Mr. Criſp, third mate; Mr. 
nance co bile, fixth ditto; Mr. Nicholas 
badge, Mr. P. Patriarche, Mr. C. 
to be th illimot, Mr. Boydel, Mr. Price, 


ny plank-fiW'dlhipmen ; Mr. Jones, captain's 


ontinun erk; with fifty-two of the crew. 
might ws 11. The king has been pleaſed, 
mere letters patent under the great 


al of Great Britain, to erect the 
ovince of , Nova Scotia into a bi- 
op's ſee, and to name and appoint 
e rev, Charles Inglis, doctor in 
v1mty, to be biſhop of the ſaid ſee. 
Preflon, Aug. 7. Soon after the 
ce, one of the lands fell with a 
eat number of people on and 
out it, ſome of whom had their 
mbs broken. The craſh of the 
and, and the cries and groans of 
en, women, and children, were 
uly pitiable, The earl. of Derby 
cered every poſſible aſſiſtance to 
adminiſtered to the diſtreſſed 
ifecers, 

17, To the honaur of humanity, 
the credit of the Iriſh nobility 
ud gentry, they have, during the 
Me hay-harveſt, raiſed the wages 
{ their day-labourers in the field, 
hre · penee a day; lord viſcount 
ſowerſcourt ſet the example. | 

Paris, Aug. 6. On Tueſday laſt, 
great tumult aroſe in the Italian 
houſe, which in ſome meaſure 


to be Jud 
ns doudt 
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indicates the preſent diſpoſition' of 
the people of this country, The 
houſe being very crowded, and the 
weather extremely hot, the audi- 


ence in the pit demanded, as has 


been cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions, 
that the doors of the boxes ſhould 
be thrown open. 'This being a lon 

time refuſed, a man who Pad UE 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his loud voice, 
was ſeized by one of the guards : 
the people joined immediately to 
reſcue their friend, a ſcuffle enſued 
—at length the reſt of the guards 
entered and carried off their pri- 
ſoner. The pit ſtiil more irritated, 
determined the play ſhould not be- 
gin till the man was releaſed, After 
a long and violent confuſion, the 


officer very prudently drew off all 


his men trom the playhouſe, 'in 
order to prevent any diſagrecable 
conſequences, and ſet their priſoner 
at liberty, who was immediately 
brought back on the ſhoulders of 
the people, and received with thę 
univerſal applauſe of the whole 

houſe. | 
Peterſburgh, Fc 20. An ukaſe, 
or imperial edict, has juſt been pub- 
liſhed here, by which all krrears to 
the poll tax to the firſt of anuary, 
1776, are remitted, and the term of 
twenty years granted for the pay- 
ment by inſtallment of the arrears 
due from that period to the. firſt of 
January 1786. In default of money, 
corn is to be received in lieu thereof 
at the current market price, Perſons 
who have ſerved twenty-five years 
in the army are exempted from all 
perſonal taxes in their retirement. 
The tax on the purchaſe of lands 
and houſes 1s reduced from fix to 
five per cent, and what was formerly 
called the fourth tax, - levied on 
ſuch as entered into the poſſeſſion 
of lands without the uſual forma- 
lities, is remitted. All proſecutions 
depending againſt the heirs of pub» 
lie defaulters are to ceaſe; and no 
( 3) ſuit 
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fuit is to be commenced in future 
for a deficiency in the government 
caſh,. if proved to have happened 
involuntarily, unleſs it exceeds a 
thouſand rubles, Deſerters and 
other fugitives are pardoned, and 
the term of one year allowed for 
their appearance if within the em- 
pire, and two years if abroad. Cri- 
minals under ſentence of death are 
to be employed at the public works. 
Priſoners, and thoſe condemned to 
corporal puniſhments, are to be 
ſent to 'the colonies, except thoſe 
convicted of murder, or who may 
have been branded. The debts of 
erſons who have been confined for 
ve years, whether in public or 
rivate ſuits, are annulled; The 
imitation of ten years for the com- 
mencement of civil actions is ex- 
tended to government claims ; and 
all criminal and civil proſecutions, 
on the part of the crown; 'which 
| have been depending for ten years, 
are ſuperſeded. Pardon is granted 
r negligence in public duty ; but 
bribery and wilful offences of the 
like nature are excepted. Specu- 
lators in brandy and ſalt alſo ſhare 
the general amneſty, ' ' 
18. By a letter from the north of 
Ireland, it appears, that the late 
thunder, lightning, and hail have 
done much miſchief there. The 
Giants-Cauſeway has been ſplit in 
one part of the rock upwards of 
twenty yards, and at Glenarm, the 
ſeat of the earl of Antrim, ſeveral 
deer were killed in the park, and 
one cow had half her ſkull entirely 
andcleanly ſeparated from the other 
part by lightning. There was a con- 
rable commotion in the ſea at 
Larne, and the waves ruſe moun- 
tains high, and the waters ſhook as 
if there had been an earthquake. 
A ſhip with glaſs bottles, bound 
from Ballycaſtle to Dublin, was 
forced from her moorings, and daſh- 


PRINCIPE AL 


(Aug 
ed on ſhore above ſeventy ju 


from the water, to the amaze 
of the terrified beholders; '« 
one man was loſt, but the hip 
broke to pieces. At Carrickis, 
gus the hail did much damage, u 
killed a number of lambs, andem 
ſheep. So 

22. A ſpecial court of diam 
was held at the India-houſe, for ty 
purpoſe of taking into confideruin if 
the conduct of the captain ard & 
cers of the ſhip Hartwell; and 
ter an examination into all the py 
ticulars, which laſted ſeveral hom 
they came to a reſolution to dini 
the captain and chief mate, and fil 
pend the ſecond mate from the { 
vice. 2 

27. A botanical garden has lath 
been eſtabliſhed at Bengal, unde 
the direction of colonel Kyd 
whoſe ſeſentifie diſcoveries are li 
ly to prove of the greateſt benei 
to the India company, who hai 
ſent our 'orders to earl Cornwall 
to ſpare no expence in rendenuf 
his labours effectually beneficial 
The 'cinnamon and ſago trees att 
directed to be particularly attend 
to: the former moſt valuable ſpic⸗ 
it is thought, may be productl 
nearly equal to that of Ceylon; 
and the figs trees, if ſucetl 
ful, will prove an ineſtimable w 
ſource in caſes of famine and pci 
— 1 
28. The right hon. lord Dur 
boyne read his recantation from ti 
errors of the church of Rome, 
the pariſh church of Cloumel, 0 
the 22d'of Auguſt laſt, ' The en 
of Earlsfort, chief juſtice of tl 
king's bench, with feveral otht 
of the nobility, and a very nume 
ous congregation, were preſent 4 
the ſolemnity. His lordfliip, wi 
was titular biſhop of Corke, ha 
very lately entered into the hol 
ſtate of matrimony, and was, cs 
. 
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ently, ſuſpended from his ec- 


enty ya uſp 
amazeney aſtical dignity. 
ers; M. T'be directors of the India 
the ſhip1 ppany have preſented the ſociety 
Cartickis, promoting Chriſtian Knowledge 
image, aj h one hundred reams of ſuper- 


paper, for the purpoſe of en- 
ing the oy to complete a 
fon of the Bible in the Malabar 
ouage, for the uſe of the natives 
India. Mn.” 

31. Letters from Sicily give 

-ount of an extraordinary erup- 


„ and em 


f dimm 
ile, for the 
n idem 
in ard & 


I; add 
ill the pa dn of mount Etna, ſuch as has 
-ral hom c happened before in the memory 


man; a loud rumbling noite, 
d a quivering of the mountain, 
eceded this phenomenon ; but, 
| the 18th of July, about three in 
e morning, a terrible volume of 
e iſſued from the mountain like a 
hirlwind, and with ſuch a blaze 
if the mountaia was opened, and 
column of fire had added two- 


to diſmi 
>, and fb 


m the {&- 


| has lach 
zal, unde 
el Kyd 
s are likb 
eſt bene 


who bet rds to its height, which ca(t ſuch 
*ornwally light, that people could ſce to 
rendering d by it at twenty miles diſtance, 
neficial,- ſhower of ſand, or calcined lava, 
trees 1 d (tones of an enormous ſize, 
attend ere caſt a prodigious height, and 
ible ſpit ll again at a great diſtance. Sul- 


ureous vapours, lightnings, and 
orrible howliogs in the air, ac- 
dmpanied this dreadful irruption. 
he ſhower of ſand and calcined 
ones is ſaid to have fallen on the 
ty of Meflina, the coaſt of Ca- 


rd Der bia, and on all the iſlands and 
from thi cent coaſts as far as Malta, The 
Rome, i bluma of fire at firſt took its di- 
amel, 00 con towards the Ionic ſea; but, 


a certain diſtance, ſhifted towards 
de African coaſt, The inhabitants 
uftered from the ſutfocating ſmell, 
nd the extreme heat of the air. 


ll the produce of the earth is de- 
ip, wo" ved; and, for many miles, the 
ke, hal nd reſembles the ſcorched deſerts 
he holy Libya. It is remarkable, that 


elurius began about the ſame 


= 
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time to ſend. forth flames; and the 
lava flows at preſent along the val- 
ley which ſeparates that mountain 
from mount Somma. " 


SEPTEMBER, 


3. One Thomas Stone having 
written a very extraordinary letter 
to her majeſty, in which he avowed 
a paſſion for the princeſs-royal, it 
was thought neceſſary to apprehend 
him: and his perſon being known 
to the Bow-ſtreet Puste one of 
them was ſent to Windſor, where, 
on Wedneſday laſt, Stone ſet off 
with the deſign of viſiting the royal 
family. He ſtopt at Brentford, and 
in the morning walked off with an 
intention of going to Windſor, to 
know the reaſon why he had not 
an anſwer to the propoſal ; but 
meeting with his majeſty-on horſe- 
back, he returned and followed the 
king to Kew ; here the unhappy 
man was apprehended, and taken 
into cuſtody by the ſoldiers. Mac- 
manus was ſent for, who brought 
him to town, and he was taken to 
Mr. Nepean's office. The perſun 
at whoſe houſe he lodged in the city 
was ſent for. His converſation is 


truly that of a lunatic ; he ſays, 


his heart was ſtole from him three 
years ago, and till laſt March he 
did not know who was the robber, 
till being at the, play, he ſaw the 
princeſs royal look up at the two 
ſhilling gallery, and there he diſco» 
vered the poſſeſſor of it. Upon 
being aſked if he ſhould know her, 
he ſaid no; but he was going to 
Windſor to take her. [He wa 
committed to Tothill-flelds Bridewe!l 


for further examination, the reſult of 


* 


which was, that he ua conveyed, @ + 


few days after, ta Bethlebem Hoſe 


pital.] | 
Caleutia, Jan. 28. Earl Corn- 


wallis is unremitting in his enqui- 
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e nin ach academy on the 25th in- 
met u t, the prize of Virtue was ad- 
) ſeizety loved to a maid ſervant ot the 
themen ne of La Blond, who ſupported, 
ed. Th her work and the little income 
long wh has, her maſter and miſtreſs for 
1 the y yards of thirty years; and now, 
leverdd er their death, ſhe takes care of 
at in they ir children, going out to nurſe 
nd of th the purpoſe of procuring them 


neceflary aſſiſtance, By recal- 
to the audience's mind 10 unpa- 
jeled an inſtance of fidelity and 
Warity, which they had already 
ard of in the public papers, a de- 
ee of enthuſiaſm ſpread its influ» 


ftrates 
ers, wha 
heir Ager. 
vollies d 
k the lod 
the un 


re wound ce over every individual; and an 
was the inent magilifate propoſing to 
or the A e a collection upon the . for 
ducted e children, who were preſent, it 


e coun 
I-liberattt 
ne, Tit 


$ 'mmediately agreed to. Thirty - 
ree louis d'ois were Collected, 
Which added to the prize, fifty louis, 


jraw up de up the ſym of eighty - three 
bayonty Funds ferling. A private gentle- 
with dan offered to take the money, and 
ame o pay an intereit of ten per cent, 


th the capital always remaining. 
24. Nineteen priſoners received 
nience of death at the Old Bailey. 
mong the trials worthy of obſer- 
ation, this ſeſſion, were that of 


to be rad 
who wet 
e ſuitad 
warniny 
d definny 


ain, Tu bomas Riley and Abraham Davids, 
ed to e eicted for procuring John M Da- 

principal ie] to take a falſe oath at Doctors 
ere. M ommons, for the purpoſe of pro- 


ring letters of adminiſtration to 
e eltare and effects of James Lewis, 
ceaſed. f 

john M*Daniel being produced 
$ evidence for this proſecution, 
 oppoled by Mr. Sheppard and 
Ir. Garrow, as being a perſon 


litary es 
treet 206 
zed, upob 
111m:00t6 
ind Lilies 
wounded 
nber welt 


| in gu wiged of a capital offence laſt 
red a bon. He was then put to the 
!urbat "> 3nd addreſſed by the clerk of 
tle nns in the uſual way. John 


['Daniel, you have been convicted 
telony, what have you to ſay, 
iy the court ſhould not give you 


quilt by 


7 of the 
7 repca 
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ſentence to die according to law?“ 
He then fell on his knees, and 
pleaded the king's pardon. _ 

The recorder being of opinion, 
that it was not ſufficient to produce 
the record of the convidtion of 
M Daniel, of the crime for which 
the priſoners ſtood indicted, of pro- 
curing ; but that the jury, who were 
impanelled on the preſent trial, 
ſhould be ſatisſied that the verdi 
of the jury who tried Jobn M Da- 
niel, and found him guilty, was 
juſt; the whole of the evidence on 
the former trial was then examined; 
after which, John M*Daniel was 
called, upon which Mr. Sheppard 
very ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the admiſ- 
fion of this evidence, contending, 
that it was not in the king's power 
to give competency to the preſent 
witneſs; he admitted, that, as to 
the man forgiven, the king's pardon 
was complete, but that pardon 
could not operate to the prejudice 
of a third perſon, which would be 
obviouſly the caſe if the witneſs 
was permitted by his evidence to 
criminate the priſoners, 

Mr. Garrow maintained, that 
the evidence of the witneſs was in- 
admiſſible: he faid, that the coun- 
ſel for the proſecution had argued, 
that the king's pardon was to be 
conſidered as a charter of reſtora- 
tion. He, on the contrary, con- 
tended, that it could only be confi» 
dered as a charter of remiſſion, — 
not that which reſtored a man to hiz 
former privileges as a member of 
ſociety, but merely a. forbe-rance 
of the execution of the puniſhment 
which the law demands and the kin 
has a right to inflict or withhold. 
He contended, that although the 
king could pardon the offence, yet 
he could not give the perſon in 
queſtion any more than his forgive- 
neſs : that inthe caſe of treaſon, it was 
clear the king could pardon, but " 

cou 
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tor could be reſtored, an act of par- 
Haient ſhould paſs for that purpoſe 

reciſely in the ſame terms, and 
ſe ibing the predicament in which 
the perſon in queſtion ſtood. wv 
other arguments were advanced, 
which were confidered by the court 
as of great weight. 

The witneſs was however exa- 

ined, and the priſoner Abraham 
Davids was acquitted, but Thomas 
Riley was found Gul r Y- Death. 

The recorder obſerved that the 
objections made by the learned 
counſel to the evidence of 2008 
M*Daniel, had made ſo forcible an 
impreſſion on his mind, that he 
ſhould, at all events, reſerve the 
caſe for the opinion of the judges, 

29. John Burnell, eſq. elected 
lord- mayor of London. 


OCTOBER. 


6. The hemp and flax which is to 
be cultivated in New South Wales, 
is from the hemp or flax plant of 
New Zealand, which is about a 
fortnight's ſail from New South 
Wales.—In Zealand it grows ſpon- 
taneouſly, and is fit for the various 
purpoſes of flax, hemp, and filk, 
and much eaſier manufactured than 
either of them; the threads or fila - 
ments are formed by nature with 
ſuch delicacy, that they may be 
divided into threads ſmall enough 
for making the fineſt linen ; in co- 


Jour and gloſs it reſembles a pale 


reen (ilk, and is of ſuch a texture, 
that a cable of ten inches being 
made thereof, is equal in durability 
and ſtrength to one of eighteen or 
twenty inches made of European 
amp, 7 
20. A court martial has been 
fitting ſome time at the Horſe- 
guards, on the trial of major John 

rows, of the 67th regiment, upon 


©4404 tPA 1 


could do no more; before the trai- 


Odd. 


a complaint exhibi:ed by the na 
bers of a court-martial at Ag 
of diſreſpect to them, and g 
charge of cruelty to Thoma i 
wards, 2 private ſoldier. And 


terday the court-martial dei * 
their ſentence, that the major i $6" 
ſo far guilty of the diſreſped wh... 
to his charge, in that he hl. 0 
claimed the authority of the baue 
gua court martial. to put him y a in 
arreſt, refuſed to pay obedience * 
them as a court, and ſubmitted y 4 * 
the arreſt on the ſole ground dir 
preſident being an officer of ſupra. « the 
rank to him. But for this cone ame 
it was judged, that the very n euig 
period of the mayor's arreſt ws . 
ſufficient puniſhment,—With « 
pect to the private ſoldier, he vai, mae 
found guilty, not of cruely, bud... ter 
obpreſſion, and was ſentenced to Wy. con 
ſuſpended from pay and duty on... x. 


days, the time during which hel 
confined the ſaid ſoldier with 
trial; and he was alſo ſentenced 
pay the ſoldier forty pounds, 
The court alſo declared, thatd 
courts martial are entitled tool 
dience, how low ſoever the rank( 


the members that compoſe it; office, 
that an attempt to depreciate nn: 
military character of a command to th 
officer, when not in the cxercieM....1.. 
his command, was not an 1!  exerti 
of a mere private nature, but u. re,! 
in the cognizance of a court :. At 
'- | the Ole 

23. Mr. Prior, of Changed be 


ſtreet, coming home late in 
evening on Wedneſday the 2cth d 
perceived a light of an extent 
nary kind in the houſe of Chr 
Paulſun Wyvill, and knocked at 
door to enquire the cauſe, A fen 
ſervant anſwered the bell, and ſtat 
that only a warchouſeman 

ſelf were in the houſe, that 
maſter had ſer off for the contin” 


a day before, and that m fe 


bons th 
e OCCur 
John E 
tully o 
revenr 
} wh 
ain q 
ſtance, 
ade à cu 
The inc 
priſon 


Odi 


the ney to her knowledge been in the 
d Ani ment from the windows of 
nd a. h the light in queſtion was ſeen, 
omas tþ hat ſhe would readily accom- 


And 8G. Mr. Prior up ſtairs, and ſee 


cha t was the matter. Wheu they 
an to the room, it appeared that 
_ wainſcot was on fire, and the 


le of it nearly conſumed, in 


the . equence of ſome rolls of paper, 
t hin y ed in à preparation of combuſ- 
clan e been de 


ut the floor ; but that a bed and 


1nd of th urniture, that ſtood in the cen- 


f (upcra i. + the apartment, had eſcaped 
con flames. A few pails of water 
very lo nguiſhed the fire, and, on ſearch- 
reſt Wy the other rooms, it was found, 
" a moſt artful preparation had 
* 


n made for their being burnt. 
the tenant had previouſly inſured 
a confiderable amount in the 
al Exchange and Phcenix fere - 
es, the directors of both joined 
ſending Mr. Prior a preſent of an 
pant and coſtly filver ſalver with 
following inſcription : 


% butt 


d, * The Governor and Company 

g uf | WW 1 * Exchange aſſurance, 

N the Directors of the Phoenix 
1 


-office, to Mr, Philip Prior, as 
temorial of his ſervices to them, 
to the public, on the 2oth of 
tember, 1787, when by judici- 
 exertions he ſtopped the ravage 
a re, lighted by an incendiary.” 
27. At the ſeſſions, which ended 
the Old Bailey, fix convicts re- 


an injl 
but wil 
court U 


Charlo \ 
te un & 
e 20th ul 
extraore 
f Chriſad 


wons the following remarkable 
le occurred : | 

ohn Hagen was indicted for un- 
fully obſtructing the officers of 


* i rerenue in the exerciſe of their 
and fa Ty when they were ſeizing a 
e quantity of geneva. This 


lance, by act of parliament, is 
id: a Capital offetice. | 

e indictment being read, and 
puſoner aſked, Are you guilty 
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red ſentence of death. At this 
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of this felony or not guilty ?“ he 
pleaded, ** Not guilty.” Mr. Gar- 
row, his counſel, informed him, 
that he had peruſed the caſe atten- 


tentively, and from the circum- 


ſtances which attended it, he was 
perſuaded it would be to the priſon- 
er's advantage to wave his plea, and 
inſtead of it to plead * Guilty.” 
The priſoner took his advice, and 
pleaded “ Guilty,” | 
The ſolicitor general then ſtated 
the cireumſtances of the caſe, and 
admitted that the priſoner was an 
object to whom lenity ſhould ex- 
tend ; it was the duty of his office 
to ſtate the nature of the caſe, ir 
was a duty alſo which he owed to 
humanity to ſtate the extenuating 
circumſtances which attended the 
priſoner's guilt, The fact was, that 
the priſoner, in company with 
others, entered into a very ſerious 
reſiſtance to the king's officers, who 
were upon their * in ſeizing 
goods for the king's uſe; but that 
the priſoner having ſaved the life 
of the officers, very properly be- 
came an object of as much lenity as 
the law allowed, 
The recorder then pronounced 
ſentence that he be only confined for 
one month in the cells of Newgate, 
and then diſcharged. | 


NOVEMBER. 


1. Peter Belin, of South Caro- 
lina, has with much labour, hazard, 
and expence, diſcovered and intro- 
duced into that ſtate three ſeveral 
principles of water-works.—One to 
overflow with water the ſurface of 
any tract of land twenty-ſix feet or 
more above the level of any river 
or courſe of water, at a cheap, eaſy, 
and expeditious rate.—Another to 
drain low overflowed lands down 
to any depth, and to throw water 
up to any height, from one 3 
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years. at fartheſt, frelhen any falt 
or marſh land, ſo as to make it fit 


for the culture of any kind of 
produce ſuitable to the chmate of 


Carolina; and at the ſame time to 
beat out rice, grind, or ſaw lum- 
ber, in a certain regular, conſtant, 
and eaſy proceſs. | 
All of theſe inventions are con- 
ducted in the ſimpleſt manner, and 
conſtructed upon plain and eaſy 
Principles, built at a moderate ex- 
pence, and promiſing the great- 
eſt utility. The legiſlature of South 
Carolina have veſted. in him the 
fole and excluſive right and liberty 
of erecting, building, and vending 
within that ſtate, the ſaid three ſe- 
veral water-works during the term 
of fourtecn years. | 
6. Tueſday was tried on board 
his majeſty's ſhip Flora, at Dept- 
ford, a new invented machine, cal- 
culated for the benefit and eaſe of 
the ſeamen on board the royal navy, 
and the preſervation of ſhips of war, 
by working the chain pumps not 
only with more eaſe and fewer 
number of men in time of diſtreſs, 
but likewiſe in delivering ten thou- 
ſand gallons of water by one ſingle 
pump mote in the ſpace of one 
hour, than the preſent mode of 
working by the winch can admit of 
in a like ſituation, and a like pro- 
rtion in- working two, three, or 
our pumps. | 
12. On Saturday died raving 
mad, Mr, Thomas Wood, maſter 
of the afſſembly-houſe at Kentiſh- 
town. This unfortunate man was 


the object of proſecution by the 
late fir Thomas Davenport, for a 
highway, robbery. He was very 
honourably acquitted ; and it came 
out afterwards, that he was perfect- 
ly innocent of the fact, and that two 


een N . 


hundred feet perpendicular: and 
alſo a certain other machine, thut 
will, in eighteen months or two 
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men, ſince executed, had con 
ted the robbery. The poor feln 
in conſequence of his long cm 
ment in Newgate, and the bn 
effect of his feelings, bad cx 
fits from the day of his diſchag 
and became more and more ing! 
poſed till the time of his fatal cn 
ſtrophe. See Vol. V. p. io: 
Vol. Vl. p. 17, and 33. 

15. The following is an eu 
copy of an American paragraph 
a Boſton newſpaper : ** At theb, 
preme judicial court held at ls 
ceſter. Ichabed Hayward and 
tience Twitchell were convicidg 
the crime of adultery, and reccine 
ſentence as follows: Hayward 
fit one hour on the gallows vit 
rope about his neck, one end ther 
of caſt over the gallows, to be pu 
liely whipped on the naked hu 
thirty ſtripes, and ſuffer th 
months impriſonmen', Taten 
Twitchell to fit one hour on ti 
gallows, with a rope about u 
neck alſo, one end thereof caſt o 
the . gallows and to be public 
whipped twenty ſtripes on her k 
back,” 

Dublin, Nov. 20. Laſt night 
number of villains found means 
conceal themſelves in the pala 
the archbiſhop of Dublin, wat 
they murdered the porter and hou 
maid, and aſterwards ſet fire tot! 
palace in ſeveral places; bt 
flames were extinguiſhed vita 
much damage. 

The archbiſhop and bis fani 
were at Tallaght, and their pit 
&c. had not been brought to U. 
lin, This morning his grace ch 
to town, The ſtricteſt ſearch 
making for the perpetrato's. 

It is remarkable the cellars 
not broke open; nor do ve 
that any goods were taken 2 
which is attributed to the cou 


of the ancient faithful poet ' 
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once been in the army, and 
bably made a ſtout reſiſlance. 
man and two women are taken 
cuſtody on ſuſpicion., [The 
was tried in the ſequel, but ac- 
ted for xvant of evidence. ] 
4. An action was lately brought 
inſt the high ſheriff of Kent for 
ortion, his officers having taken, 
levying an execution on the. ef- 
z of Mr. Woodgate, more than 
law allowed. 
his action was tried at the aſ- 
3 at Maidſtone before Mr. juſ- 
Gould, when it appeared to the 
y, that the officers bad taken 
ch more than they had a right 
levy, a verdict was given for the 
nuff, damages fifty-tour pounds, 
ny the ſum the jury calculated 
n the over-charges. 
The counſel for the defendant 
n inſiſted that a caſe ſhould be 
de upon the point of law, for 
t although extortion had been 
pred, yet, as it was the act of the 
if 's officer, and not the act of 
ſheriff, the action was impro- 
ly brought; for the ſheriff could 
t be ſuppoſed to be anſwerable 
the conduct of his officers in the 
imiſhon of an illicit act; and if 
action did accrue to the plaintiff, 
perſon who xctually committed 
e act was alone liable. pon 
bich Mr. juſlice Gould ordered 
e verdict to be recorded, ſubject 
” opinion of the court of king's 


neh. 
Yeſterday this buſineſs was ſo- 
manly decided. It had been long 
e practice of ſheriff's officers to 
e enormous fees on levying exe- 
uns; and they have not only 
en ſuffered to paſs without dif- 
te, but have been conſidered as 
ly legal. | 

Mr. jultice Blackſtone, lu the ſe- 
ad rolume of his reports, p. 1103, 
albert the fees of the ſheriff's of- 
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ficers on the levying of executions, 
to. be of en as to be 
entitled to be conſidered as part of 
the law, particularly as no doubt 
had ever been entertained of the 
propriety of the practice. 

Mr. juſtice Aſhurſt entered into 
the nature of the office of ſheriff, 
and obſerved, that originally by 
the common law, he was not allow- 
ed any fees for the execution of the. 
king's writs. That by an act, 
paſſed in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, 
he was entitled to the following als, 
lowance, viz. one ſhilling .in the 
pound upon all executions where 
the ſum levied amounts to 1o00l. or. 
leſs, and to 6d. in the pound for 
every thing above that ſum: he 
was clearly of opinion that the. 
ſheriff was not entitled to any thing, 
elſe, and therefore, wherever he 
charged more it was extortion. 

He was alſo of opinion, that in 
all civil caſes, the ſheriff was ac- 
countable tor the actions of his of- 
ficers in the execution of any of his 
mandates. 

Mr. juſtice Buller was decidedly - 
of the ſame opinion, as was Mr, 
juiiice Groſe, who ſaid, he was 
happy. the preſent diſpute came be- 
fore the court, for, by the pre- 
ſeat deciſion, the law would be 
clearly underſtood on this important 
point. Auen 
The determination of the court 
therefore is, that the ſheriff is enti- 
tled, on the levying of executions, 
to nothing more than what is allow» 
ed by the ſtatute of the 2gth of Eli- 
zabeth. ,Officers fees, which have 
hitherto been ſo oppreſſive. and 
euormous, are now totally annihi- 
lated, The ſheriff is alſo ciwill 
reſponhble for the conduct of his 
officers, when on the execution of 
their duty. See p. 48. | 

25. An aQ has been paſſed 7 
the legiflature of New York, dif- 

charging 
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charging every perſon from impri-. 


nment, confined in any gaol of 
that ſtate, for any debts, fines, or 
forfeitures, not exceeding fifteen 
pounds, excluſive of coſts. 

And further enacting, that no 
individual thus diſcharged, ſhall at 
any time thereafter be impriſoned 
for the ſame cauſe, Put it is pro- 
vided, by the authority above-men- 
rioned, that every debt and damage, 
judgment, and decree; had or ob- 
rained againſt every perſon ſo diſ- 
charged, ſhall be good and effectual 
agaiaſt their goods and eſtates, real 
and perſonal. This act extends to 
all debts, fines, &c. due to the 
people of this ſtare. Oh x 

The widom of this regulation is 
fufficiently obvious, for at the ſame 
time that it relieves the poverty 
which is the conſequence of un- 
avoidable misfortune, it effectually 
—— againſt fraudulent debtors, 

y ſuffering the claim of the credi- 
tor to remain in full force, 

King fon, Jamaica, Aug. 28. This 
day — a Old-Hiarbour in an 
open canoe, one Elias Baſcome, 
belonging to the iſland of Grenada, 
from off the coaſt of which he had 
been driven in a violent gale on 
rhe 6th of laſt month; ol being 
unable to regain it, or to reach any 
of the Windward iſlands, he was 
forced to-commit his veſlel to the 
guidance of the winds, whiclFhave 
happily conducted him hither, This 
unfortunate man, during the nine- 
reen days that he was at ſea, had 
no other ſuſtenance for himſelf and 
a negro, but a few pounds of ſalt- 
beef and ſome peas, which he hap- 
pened luckily to have in the boat 
with him, and ſuch fiſh as he could 
catch by accident, not having any 
tackle on board for that purpoſe. 
Rain-water was his only drink, with 


which he had frequent opportuni- 
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[Note 1 
ties of being ſupplied in de 
of his voyage. WE :/ 

25+ The ifland of Dominica 5. 
the courſe of the month of Au 
laſt, has ſuffered three moſt dey D 
ful diſaſters, which have almoſt a 
deſolate the whole iſland. Ty Thi 
firſt, which happened on the n th: 
was but of ſhort duration, ani & with 
little damage to the country; be boa 
caſt on ſhore a Guinea ſhip, al rent! 
ſeveral ſmall craft, that were on! 
tally loſt, The ſecond, which ts be 
gan on the 23d about ten in t& h, a 
morning, continued with une ſeal, 
ing fury till late in the eveni | piec 
bearing down every thing be have 
with inevitable deſtruction. W temat 
ſea raged at the ſame time, Megh t 
buildings, ſtanding corn, at that 
ſhipping, trees, plantations, cithe! 
other produce, the ſtores, &c, voic 
the beach; all ſuffered alike, ace 
nothing but deſtruction was to ugh i 
ſeen throughout the iſland, Me ſick 
third gale, which happened on t ilty v 
29th, was attended with more ech ha 
chief than either of the other , Lor 
A third African ſhip, which s are 
flipt and rode out the former ten e eit 
peſts, was caſt on ſhore in this, ble, N 
a cargo valued at 10, oocl. all er, i! 
houſes and works on the pelony t abo\ 
at Prince Rupert's bay, the barrac watch 
and other buildings, on Mong, of \ 
Bruce, except the block-houſes au his ſon 
magazine, are among the ruins, Me, 
ſhort, the iſland is in a moſt depo tain \ 
able fituation, the proviſions J. A 
the ſtores are rok | unſit fort uth, | 
ſuſtenance bf the inhabitants, el, 
the enſuing crops without hopes lompſc 
recovery, The troops, both 9 more 
cers and ſoldiers, have ſhared ll bg dro 
the common calamity, the hon. Mr know 
Gore, of the zoth regiment, e tho: 


dangerouſly | wounded, Cap 
Maſterton alſo of the ſame 9 
ment is much hurt, lo = 


3 


'Note 


the cuz was alſo doue in other Weſt 


iſlands, both French and 
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This day ſome fiſhermen fiſh- 
in the river Thames, near Pop- 
with much difficulty, drew into 
boat a ſhark yet alize, but 


ip, u rently very ſickly. It was 
were th n on Hare, and _ opened, 
Which by ts belly were found a filver 
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h, a metal chain, and a corne- 
ſeal, rogether with ſeveral 
| pieces of gold lace, ſuppoſed 
have belonged to ſome young 
tleman, who was unfortunate 
gh to have fallen overboard ; 
that the body and other parts, 
either been digeſted, or other- 
voided ; but the watch and 
| lace not being able to paſs 
ugh it, the fiſh had thereby be- 
e ſickly, and would in all pro- 
ility very ſoon have died, The 
ch had the name of Henry Wat- 
London, No. 1369, and the 
ks are very much impaired, On 
e circumſtances being made 
lic, Mr. Henry Watſon, watch- 
ker, in Shoreditch, recollected, 
t about two years ago he ſold 
watch to Mr. Ephraim Thomp- 
„of Whitechapel, as a preſent 
his ſon, on going out on his firſt 
yage, on board the ſhip Polly, 
tain Vane, bound to Coaſt and 
5. About three leagues off Fal- 
th, by a ſudden heel of the 
le, curing a ſquall, maſter 
lompſon fell overboard, and was 
more ſeen, The news of his 
vs drowned ſoon after came to 
knowledge of his friends, who 
thought of hearing any thing 
re concerning him. Mr. Thomp- 
i faid to have purchaſed the 
it, to preſerye it as a memorial 
kogular an event. It is e 
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largeſt ever remembered to have 
been taken in the Thames, being 
from the tip of the ſnout to the ex- 
tremity of the tail q feet 3 inches, 
from the ſhoulder to the extremity 
of the body, 6 feet one inch; round 
the body, in the thickeſt part, 6 feet 
9 inches. The width of the jaws, 
when extended, 17 inches. It has 
five rows of teeth, confequently 
five years old, having an additional 
row every year, till it arrives at its 
full growtn. 

Freſh water mav be extracted 
from falt by the following fimple 
proceſs: the * has ve 
lately been made with ſucceſs by 

Mr. Allen, of Newhaven, in Ame- 

rica. A common hogſhead is pro- 
vided with a falſe bottom, abour 
three or four inches above the lower 
head. This falſe bottom is perfor- 
ated with a number of holes, and 
over them a filter of flannel. The 
barrel is then nearly filled with the 
fineſt ſand, beat down very hard; 
a tube, communicating with the 
ſpace between the two bottoms, 1s 
extended to a convenient height 
above the top of the barrel. The 
ſea water is poured into this tube, 
and preſſing every way according 
to its altitude, it endeavours to force 
its way through the ſand to the top 
of the barrel, whence, by this 
mode of filtration, it is drawn off 
freſh and fit for uſe. Any other 
filter will do as well as flannel, 
which will ſtop the ſand, and admit 
the water, The faline particles 
being heavier, and perhaps differ- 
ently formed, meet with obſtructions 
from the ſand, and are left behind. 

5. Was tried, before the barons 
of exchequer, an information filed 
by the attorney-general, againſt 
Themes Harman, of Fairlight, in 
Suſſex, for exporting wool ; when 
a verdict was given for 7321. the 
penalty of 3s. for every pound 
weight 
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— ſo exported. Next da 2 
verdict was given ern ar- 
man of the ſame — or the like 


offence, of 3899l. 


10. Lord George Gordon was ap- 
prehended at Birmingham, by Mr. 
Macmanus, on the 7th inſtant, 
on a warrant from judge Buller, for 
a contempt of court. It appears, 


that he has lived at Birmingham 


ever fince Auguſt laſt, converſ- 
ing with nobody but the Jews, 
whoſe mode of dreſs and manners 
he has aſſumed, and to whoſe reli- 
gion, it is ſaid, he has profeſſed 
himſelf a proſelyte. His lordſhip 
made ſome ſcruple, at firſt, to travel 


on the ſabbath : yet, though he 


might have been bailed till the day 
following, he choſe to ſurrender to 
the judge, by whoſe warrant he 
was apprehended. He ſet out ac- 
cordingly from Birmingham the 
ſame evening, or early next morn- 
ing, and arrived at London on the 
8th in the evening, but too late to 
be received into the king's bench 
priſon, and was therefore lodged at 
the grand hotel, Covent-garden, 
and next day delivered into the 
cuſtody of the marſhal. He appears 


with a beard of. an extraordinary . 


length, and the uſual raiment of 
the Jews. | 
Henrietta Radbourne, alias Gib- 
bons, who, in July ſeſſion was 
convicted of the wilful murder of 


Hannah Morgan, her miſtreſs, and 


her judgment reſpited for the opi - 


nion of the judges, was yeſterday 
ſet to the bar at the Old Bailey, and 
acquainted, that their lordſhips' had 


confirmed the verdict of the jury, 


and thereon Mr. recorder paſſed 
ſentence on her to be executed to- 
morrow, and afterwards to be diſ- 
fected. See p. 35- 

13, Lord George Gordon was 


taken from the king's beach priſon, 
by a general habcas corpus moved 


J, 

col 
for by the crown, and comme 
to the maſter's fide of Newgue, — N 
ſhould ſeem that there wa (y fen 
difference of opinion reſpecting T 
nature of the offence, whe oh 
baikable or not. The judge ſal 1 
was the order of the crown, a er 
muſt be obeyed. His tordfp ik . 
carried to Newgate in a hack g 1 
coach with a tipſtaff. Lord Cen P 1 
whilſt he reſided in bitmiszief .-- 
lodged in one of the dirief h 
in Dudley-ſtreet, where the le 1 a 
chiefly AA cog $4 
20. An action was tried wx l 
time ago in Weſtminiter-hall, whi 

from the frequency of the uſe "t 

complained of ought to be . 
known, that thoſe who are uni 7 
tunate enough to fall into the bu * 
of rapacious bailiffs, and who ee 

not have the means of procum 5 
legal advice, may fee at on * 
whether they are impoſed upon | 
the payment of fees. ount! 


By the 2gth of Elizabeth, e. 
it is expreſly enacted, * th 
ſheriffs ſhall not receive for exec 
ing any execution upon the bod! 
land, or goods of any perſon nd 
than 12d. for every 208. where 
ſum exceedeth not 10 l. and 
for every 208. above ol. = 
they ſhall levy or take the body! 
execution for, on forfeiture ol 4 
and treble damages. | 

Notwithſtanding the poſitive 
junctions of this act, it is a con 
practice with ſheriff*s othcers | 
make a variety of charges for ei 
mithon, brokers, inventors, 
ſeſſion, &c. which in general m0! 
up to treble the ſum they ae 
gally intitled to, and which if it 
fall upon the plaintiff, a 40 
inevitably muſt where there b! 
penalty, will entirely eat up a 
debt; or if upon the defend 
as in all caſes where there 5 3 
nalty, very trequently e 
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. Pebjuary 12. Nathaniel Lee Ac- 
ton, eſq. to Miſs Miller, daughter 
of the late fir Thomas Miller, 
bart. a | 

27. Lord Arden, to Miſs Wilſon, 
daughter of fir "Thomas Spencer 
Wilton, bart. 

March 10. Hon. John Town- 
ſhend, to Miſs Poyntz, daughter 
of the late William Poyntz, eſq. 

31. Joſeph Yates, eſq. ſon of 
the late fir Joſeph Yates, to Wiss 
Charlotte St, John, daughter of the 
late lord St. John, of Bletſoe. 

April 8. rd Herbert, ſon of 
the earl of Pembroke, to Mais 
Beauclerk. 

12. Lord Carysfort, to Miſs 
Grenville, fiſter to the marquiſs of 
Buckingham, | 
May 12. Hon. Geo, Neville, 
brother to the earl of Abergavenny, 
to Miſs Walpole, daughter of the 
hon. Richard Walpole, 

24. Earl of Aldborough, to 
Miſs Henniker, daughter of fir John 
Henniker, bart. 

27. Theearl of Altamont, to the 
hon. Louiſa Howe, youngeſt daugh- 
ter of lord Howe. ſ 
Fune 1, William Egerton, eſq. 
of Latten Park, Cheſhire, to Mus 
Armytage, daughter of the late fir 
Geo. Armytage, bart. 

c. Edward Place, eſq« to lady 
Anne Gordon, daughter of the 
earl of Aberdeen, 

7. Rev. fir Thomas Broughton, 
dart. to lady Anne Windſor, 

20, Lord Mulgrave, to Miſs 
Cholmley, daughter of Nathaniel 
Cholmley, ef. 

26. Lord Ballendon, to Mrs. 
Sarah Cuming, of Jamaica, 

Jul) 7. Sir John Whalley Smythe 
Gardiner, bart, to Miſs Mary New- 

- combe, daughter of the late dean 
of Rocheſter. | 


Sir John Ramſden, bart. to the 
kon, Louiſa Suſannah Ingram 
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Shepheard, daughter of g. 
viſcount Irwin. 

12. Sir John Swynburde, h 
to Miſs Emma F'iz. Bennet 0 


James's, Weſtminſter, p. 
30. Aſhton Curzon, eſq, u. A 
hon. Miſs Howe, daughter u. 1801 
Howe. * 
Auguſt 3. Hon. Charles }; * 
lynch dtrangeways, brother n eier 
earl of IIcheſter, to Miß . 
Haine, daughter of the ri, F ri 
Haine. 1 
9. George Calvert, eq, cf ry 
Coldſtream regiment, to Mig 5 
dock, niece to the earl of No 2 
ampton. — 
11. At Milan, by diſpel 6. 
from the pope, the marquis I * 


Mariſcotti, to lady Sophia Bu 
daughter of the late earl of 1; 
borough. 

18. Lord Compton, to! 
Smith, daughter of Joſhua Wm 
eſq. of Earl Stoke Park, Wik 

30. Rev. Bernard Aller, t 
ſon of fit Edward Aſtley, barn 
ber of parliament for Norkdli 
Miſs Heſe, daughter of td 
Heſe, eſq. | 

September 17. Lord Barns 
lady Catharine Powlet, daug 
of the duke of Bolton, 

— 22, Howell Price, eſq. dt 
marthenſhire, to the right 
lady Aylmer. 

October 29. Sir John sere 
bart. of Cartifle, to Miſs Alen 
St, Leger's Aſhby, Northanp 
ſhire, 

December 29. Viſcount Su 
ſon of the earl of Arran, 0 
Tyrrel, daughter and co-heir 
the late fir John Tyrrel, bats 
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January 5. Sir John Te 
bart, father of lord Lotus. 


l 
r of th 


.] 


* 11 ary 7. The hon. Thomas 
— Ferrers Townſhend, ſe- 
4 ſon to the carl of Leiceſter, 

B. Licut, general fir William 
aper, K. B. * , 
10. Henry Peckham, eſq. king's 


nſel, 


18. Dr. John Egerton, biſhop of 


nburve, 
Bennet, o 
. 
n, eſq, 10 7 
U2 hier to] 


Charls h rham 
** ; 29. Lady Frederick, relict of the 
the * e fir John Frederick, bart. 

or, 


February 10. Drigue Billers Ol- 
us, lord Waltham : the title ex- 
ct, 

13. The compte Gravier de Ver- 
nnes, the celebrated French 
Wicſman, 

16. George, duke of St. Alban's. 
March 8. Samuel Graves, eſq. 
Imiral of the White. 

5. Sir William Boothby, bart. 
dlonel of the 6th regiment of foot. 
April 1. Mary counteſs Talbot, 
lit of William, earl Talbot. 

2, Major-general fir John Wrot- 


by elq, of f 
to Mit 
arl of Ny 


* diſpenlh 
Jarquis I 
zophia Bud 
arl of I 


on, to 
ofhua Wn 
uk, Wil 


* ö ley, bart. 
a . —, General Thomas Gage, bro- 
* * der to viſcount Gage. 


6. Sir Merrick Burrell, bart. the 
ltle extinct. 


— Hon. Charlotte Fettiplace, 


Barna, 


1 caup hird ſiſter of lord Howe. 
0 — Lord Montague, only ſon of 
eſq. dk arl Beaulieu. N 


* 9. Joſeph Browne, viſcount 


lontague. 

— Hon. Thomas Moleſworth. 
— Robert Shirley, earl Ferrers. 
Princeſs Anne Amelia, aunt to 
us Prufſian majeſty, 

| May 6. Frederick, viſcount Bo- 
inbroke, 

14. St, Leger St, Leger, lotd 
Doneraile. 

24. Francis Pierrepoint Burton 
Conyngham, lord Conyngham. 

25. Hon. Francis Colyear, young- 
elt ſon of the earl of Portmore. 
* At Paris, lord John Mur- 
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June 1. Lady jane Home, files 
to the late earl of Home. 

4. Miſs Dawſon, only daughter 
of viſcount Cremorne, 

6. Vice-admiral Robert Duff. 
12. Hon. Grey Bennet, youngeſt 
ſon of the earl of Tankerville. 

— Hon. Mrs. Moleſworth, wi- 
dow of colonel Moleſworth, and 
fiſter to the prefent lord Moleſ- 
worth, 

20. Hon. Mrs, Magnus, eldeſt 
daughter of lord Newark, 

22. Lady Iſabella Moore, eldeſt 
daughter of the earl of Drogheda. 
27. Sir Thomas Heathcote, bart. 

4% 1. James Townſend, eſq« 
alderman of London, 

— or — Hunter Blair, bart. 

4+ Sir Richard Jebb, bart. M. D. 

7. General John Severne. 

15. Lady Ifabella Stanley. 

20. Viſcounteſs dowager Wen- 
man. | 

21. George, earl of Shrewſbury, 


1 4. Major-general John 
ter. 

Edward Boughton, bart. 

_ — Edmund Law, D. D. biſhop 
of Carliſle, 

16. Right hon. John Ponſonby, 
late ſpeaker of the Iriſh houſe of 
commons. X 
* 5 Sir Thomas Wroughton, 
September 8. William Campbell, 
eſq. brother -· german of the late 
* duke of Argyle. 

12. Jane, counteſs of Northing- 


ton, felict of the late lord chancel - 


lor Northington. 

24. Anna Maria, counteſs dow- 
ager of Pomfret. 

Ofober 9. Hon, Mr. Dawſon, 
only ſurviving ſon of lord Cre- 
morne. , 

12. Sir Richard Hoare, bart, 

20. Lord 2 Beauclerk, bi- 
ſhop of Here ford. 

(D 2) 2 4+ Charles 


[hþ 
+ Thong 


art, [ang 
ham, ein 
exciſe in 


wb ty. Rev. William Pearce, 
) to be maſter of the Temple. 


he rectory of Sudburn, cum 
lla de Ortord, Suffolk. 

„ Sir John Skynner, knt, a 
- counſellors - 

Thomas Rogerſon, eſq. to 
fitant-commiſlary of ſtores, &c. 
ntiguas - 
il 4 William Greene, eſq. 
ſtandard- bearer to the band of 
lemen penſioners. 

7. John Seton, eſq, to be go- 
zor of St. Vincent. 

. Arthur Philip, eſq. to be 
rnor of New South Wales. 

„. John Edward Aſtley, eſq. 
of fir Edward Aſtley, bart. to 
ne of the equerries to the duke 
umberland. 


Ent. to u 
quer. 


ow, dig 
p of Dus 
1, LL), 
Thomia, 
cNiphted, 
Thomla, 
d Soul 
rijeaun i 


ent. to If 


uh. 7. Sir Thomas Wroughton, K.B. 
Thoma, py extraordinary to Sweden, to 
0 excl iniſter plenipotentiary at the 


court. 
Willam Fawkener, eſq. to 
nroy extraordinary to the grand- 
e of Tuſcany. 
. Gerard Forteſcue, eſq. to be 
ler king at arms, and principal 
d of all Ireland. 
lay 1. Earl of Leven, to be 
h commiſſioner to the general 
bly of the church of Scotland. 
Ur. George Hill, to be dean 
he order of the Thiſtle, and of 
chapel royal, in Scotland. 
of Dunmore, to be governor 
the Bahama Iſlands. 


q. 0 K 


e veomen 


1 Chari 


Ir, 
man, 0 


eſq, to be 


to be cot» 
olin3, 206 
mmiſſm 
te Lm 


an tok . William Cockell, eſq. ſer- 
non ith t at law, 

o. Hugh Carleton, eſq. to be 
«LL t juſtice of the Common Fleas 
My in tht Ireland. 


John Bennett, eſq. to be one of 
Judges of the King's-Bench, in 
and, 

', Arthur Wolfe, eſq. to be 
citor general of - e, 

Lord chief juſtice Carleton, 


Fental, 
\ [tho!p” 


J LL. 
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ard 
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to be a privy counſellor of Ire- 
land. | 

23. Appointments in the houſe« 
hold of the prince of Wales, viz. 

Lord Southampton, groom of the 
ſtole; "TX 

Viſcount Parker, viſcount Mel- 
bourne, lord Spencer Hamilton, and 
viſcount St. Aſaph, gentlemen of 
the bedchambes, 

Henry Lyte, eſq. treaſurer. 

Hon. Hugh Conway. maſter of 
the robes and privy purſe. 
Col. S. Hulſe, comptroller of the 
houſehold. 

4 I. Kemys * eſq. col. fir 
John S. Dyer, bart. Hon. G. Firz- 
roy, col. Stevens, lieut. col. St. 
Leger, hon. lieut. col. Stanhope, 
Warwick Lake, efſq. lieut, col. 
Sloughter, and the hon, Edward 
— grooms of the bed-cham- 

r. | 
Lieut. col, Symes, capt. Wyn- 
yard, and capt. Birch, gentlemen 
uſhers of the privy-chamber. 

A. Robinſon, eſq. major J. Mac- 
kay, aud William Wilſon, eſq. 
gentlemen uſhers daily waiters, 

Rev. Dr. J. Lockman, clerk of 
the cloſet. ' 

Col. Gerard Lake, firſt equerry 
and commiſſioner of the ſtables. 

Col. Charles Leigh, Edward 
Scott, eſq. major Churchill, hon. 
capt. Ludlow, and Anthony St. 
Leger, eſq. equerries, 10 

F. G. Lake, and Edward J. 8. 
Byng, efqrs. pages of honour. 

—. John Fenn, eſq. knighted, 

Fune 1. Henry, duke of Beau- 
fort, to be lord lieutenant of the 
county of Brecon, 

23. Lord Carteret and lord Wal- 
ſingham, to the office of poſtmaſter- 

eneral, 

27. Henry Partridge, Foſier Row» 
er, and Edward Law, eſqrs. to be 
king's counſel, 

—. John Toler, eſq. ts be the 

(D 3) king's 
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king's ſecond ſerjeant at law, and the 
hon. Joſeph Hewitt, to be his third 
ſerjeant at law in Iicland; 
30. Matthew Robert Arnott, eſq. 
to be uſher to the order of the 
Thiſtle. | 

Fuly 5. Dr. Richard Warren and 
Dr. Robert Hallitax, to be. phy- 
ficians in ordinary to the prince of 
Wales. 5 1 

7. Sir George Auguſtus Eliott, 
8. B. to be baron Heathfield, of 

ibraltar. | 

10. Geo. Auguſius,. lord Heath- 
field, to have = arms of Gibral- 
tar, as an honourable augmentation 
of his family arms. | 

14. Sir George Baker, bart. to 
4 pby ſician in ordinary to his ma- 
4 | 


canſul at Madrid, _ | 

Augy/t 2. George Hardinge, eſq. 
to be judge of the counties of Gla- 
morgan, Brecon, and Radnor. 

4+ Lord Hervey, to be envoy ex- 
traordinary to the great-duke of 
Tuſcany. | | ' 

8. The duke of York, a privy 
counſellor, X 

10. Major-general Grenville, to 
be comptroller; col, George Ho- 
tham, to be treaſurer; col. Robert 

bercrombie, lieut. col. William 
Morſhead, capt, Charles Crauford, 
and Henry Bunbury, eſq. to be 
grooms of the bedchamber to the 
duke of York. _ 99 
11. Rev. Charles Inglis, D. D. 
to be biſhop of Nova Scotia. 
Public Occurrences, p. 37. 

18. Right Hon. 105 Eden, to be 
ambaſſador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to the king of Spain. 

28. William Richardſon, John 
Craven Carden, Charles Deſyoeux. 
Edward Leſlie, Henry Mannix, and 
Richard Gorges Meredyth, eſqrs. 
to be baronets of . 1 

September 1. Edward Verney Lo- 


ee. A 


to be domeſtic chaplain to the 


21. Anthony Merry, efq. to be 


See 
oſſi 


1 
vett, M. A. to be chaplain i F 
nary to the prince of Wales, 10 a 


6, Rev. Francis Randolph, UI 


of York. 
15. Henry Fraſer, eſq. to ef 


eretary of legation at Peterſurk 


-—. Mark Gregory, jun. esu ) 
conſul at Malaga 3 . 5 
24. Richard, viſccunt Howe, u Ma 
John Montagu, and Hugh J 78.1 
eſqrs, to be admirals of the Win , * 

—. Molyneux, lord Schuld Abet 
fir Hugh Palliſer, and ſr nete 
Parker, baronets, John Vauzk m 
John Reynolds, and Matthes Je on 
ton, eſqrs. and the hon. Samucl ly "lg 
rington, to be admirals of the Hy mph 

—. Marriot Arbuthnot, N 0 
Roddam, George Darby, Coo 
Campbell, James Gambier, Mil * 
Lloyd, and Francis William Dunes 
eſqrs. to be vice-admirals of the ks lan ( 
. — , Sir Edward Hughes, Leu 

; fir Joſhua Rowley, bart. fir Edu lartin 
Vernon, knight, John Evans, . or 
Milbanke, Nicholas Vincent, a ie, he 
Robert Edwards, eſqrs. to be i er Ric 
admirals of the White. e maje 

—. Samuel, lord Hood, fir c 29. 
Lockhart Roſs, bart, fir Chal ſhop 
Ogle, knight, Thomas Gr, ©; 
bert Digby, Benjamin Maro, a. con 
Alexander Hood, eſqrs. to br g ,.. 
admirals of the Blue, ommii 

—» Sir Richard Hughes, (ir 46. 


cis Samuel Drake, and fir Eu. 
Affleck, barts, to be 1car-aduuls 27, | 
of the Red. | to be n 
* * The above were already N 
cers. comma! 
—. Sir John Lindſay, K. B. olhce, 
Jobn Elliot and William Hothat _ 
eſqrs. to be rear admirals of the he ..11e, 
—. Sir Charles Middleton, l. 
fir Richard King, kat. John Techn 
John Carter Allen, John Dairy 
ple, Herbert Sawyer, and Joo 


29, 
biſhop 
ford, I 


hon, 


Falconer, efqrs. to be car. aui bouſe 
of the Whit Fx kices o 
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SHERIFFS = pointed for 1787. 


Berkſhire — William Byam Martin, 


of White Knights, eſq. - 


Bedfordſhire—Joſeph Partridge, of + 


Cranfield, eſq. 


Bucks —R. Dayrell, of Lillingſtone 


Dayrell, eſq. 
Cornwall— Sam. Thomas, of Tre - 
gols, eſq. 
Cumberland — Thomas Whelpdale, 


of Skirſgill-Hall, eſq. 


Cheſter— Sir Richard Brooke, of 
Norton, bart. | 

Cambridgeſhire and Huntingdon- 
ſhire—William Camps, of Wil- 
burton, eſq. a 

Devonſhire— J. Quick, of Newton 
Saint Cyres, eſq. 

Dorſetſhire — Peter William Baker, 
of Ranſton, eſq. 

Derbyſhire—Sir Rich. Arkwright, 
of Cromford. 


Ede. Judd, of Chelmsford, eſq. - 


Glouceſterſhire—Sam. Richardſon, 
of Newent, eſq. 
Herefordſhire—R. Cope Hopton, 
of Cannon Froome, efq. 
Hertfordſhire—]. Roper, of Berk- 
hamſtead, St. Peter, eſq. 
Kent—J. Cotton, of Hill Park, eſq. 
Lancaſhire— William Bamford, of 
Bamferd-Hall, eſq. 


Leiceſterſhire—John Goodacre, ju- 


nior, of Aſhby Parva, eſq. 
Lincolnſhire—Theoph, Buckworth, 
of Spalding, eſq. | 
Monmouthſhire—Thomas Lewis, 
of Chepſtow, eſq. | 
Norfolk—Edward Billingfley, of 
Hockwold with Wilton, — 


Northamptonſhire— William Wal- 


cot, jun. of Oundle, eſq. 
Northumberland — Edward Colling- 
wood, of Chirton, eſq. 
Nottinghamſhire—T, Waterhouſe, 
of Beckenham, eſq. . 
Oxfordſhire Charles Marſack, of 
Caverſham Park, eſl 


Rutlandihire—George Belgrave, of 


Ridlington, eſq. 


Shropſhire—Humphry Saudf, 
the Iſle, eſq. 

Somerſerſhire— Nath. Daltas, 
Shanks, eſq. 

County of Southampton — Sichem 
Powlett St. John, of Dogner, 
field, bart. 

Staffordſhire— Thomas W bie 


P 


Majf 


of Fenton, an 7 
Suffolk— ]. Meadows Theobald, d My 1 
Henley, eſq. * 


Surrey — Richard Ladbroke, 
Tadworth Court, eſq. 
Sufſex— Richard Wyatt, of Tri 


mings, eſq. 


aua 
wet 
q willit 


Warwickſlire— Thomas Maſ.n, Munten 
Stratford upon Avon, eſq. n = 
Worceſterſhire—Richard Hari riet 
of Temple Langhern, eſq. ntry. 
Wilrſhire—Ifaac Webb Horlock, ve 
Aſhwick, eſq. nion 
Vorkſhire— Francis Ferrand Fe t Chr 
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jambe, of Aldwork, eſq. 
SOUTH WAL ES. 
Breconſhire—John Jones of Laa 
vanvrawr, eſq. 
Cardiganſhire—J. Martin, of All 
wa eſq. 
Carmartbenthire— Hugh Mears, « 
Llanſtephar, eſq. ö 
Glamorganſhire = John Price, 4 
Llandaff- court, e. 
Pembrokeſlũ re james Phillips, & 
Penty- park, eſq. 
Radnorſhire— John Price, of Fenty 
Bont, eſq. 
NORTH WALES. | 
Angleſey—]J. Griffith Lewis, © 
Tryſelwyn, eſq. | 
Carnarvonſhire—John Lloyd, e 
Gaſſel Gyſarch, eſq. . 
Denbighſtire — Sir Foſter Cunlißf, 
of Acton, bart. 
Flintſhire—P. Yorke, of Macs) 
Groes, eſq. 
Merionethſhire—John Jones, 
Rhyd y ſen, eq. 
Montgomeryſhire—— Trevor Lone 
of n, eſq. 
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arliament, Jan. 23, 1787. 
y Lords, and Gentlemen, 
[AVE particular ſatis faction in 
acuainting you, that fince I 
met you in parliament, the 


of Thi 
g quillity of Europe has remain- 


Maſ.n, M ointerrupted, and that all fo- 
eſq. n powers continue to expreſs 
Hani Rendly diſpoſition to this 


ela, ry. 
* — concluded a treaty of na- 
nion and commerce with oo 
rand Ft | Chriſtian king, a copy 
1. h ſhall be laid before you, I 
„Es. recommend it to you to take 
of Lan meaſures as you ſhall judge 
per for carrying it into effect; 
, of lust you will find that the 
ions contained in it are calcu- 
Mears, tor the encouragement of in- 
ry, and the exten ſion of lawful 
rice, Merce in both countries, and, 
promoting a beneficial inter- 
illips, Are between our reſpective ſub- 
„ appear likely to give addi- 
of Penny | permanence to the bleſſings 
peace, I ſhall keep the ſame ſa- 
7 8. ry objects in view, in the com- 
ent, cial arrangements which I am 
viating with other powers. 
loyd, e bare alſo given directions for 
ig before you a copy of a 
Cunlife fenion agreed upon between 
ad the Catholic king, for car- 
Macs into effect the fixth article of 
lat treaty of peace. 
nes, * 
entlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
Lord mos, 
hare ordered the eſtimates for 
PUB preſent year to be laid be- 


Mie Speech to both Houſes of 
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fore you, and I have the fulleſt re- 
liance on your readineſs to make 


* dueproviſion for the ſeveral branches 


of the public ſervice. 

The ſtate of the revenue will, I 
am perſuaded, continue to engage 
your conſtant attention, as being 
eſſentially connected with the na- 
tional credit, and the proſperity and 
ſafety of my dominions, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


A plan has been formed, by m 
Atectlen, for tranſporting — 
ber of convids, in order to remove 
the inconvenience which aroſe from 
the crouded ſtate of the gaols, in 
different parts of the kingdom ; and 
you will, I doubt not, take ſuch 
further meaſures as may be neceſ- 
ſary for this purpoſe. | 

I rut you will be able, in this 
ſeſſion, to carry into effect regula- 
tions for the eaſe of the merchants, 
and for ſimplifying the public ac- 
counts, in the various branches of 
the revenue; and I rely upon the 
uniform continuance of your exer- 
tions in purſuit of ſuch objects as 
may tend ſtill further to improve 
the national reſources, and to pro- 
mote and confirm the welfare and 
happineſs of my people. 


/ 


Et — 


„* 


His Majeſty's Speech td both Houſes 
of Parliament, May 30, 1787. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I cannot cloſe this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, without expreſſing my entire 
approbation of the zeal and affdu#ty 

with 
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with which you have applied rour- 
ſelves to the important objects which 
] commended to your attention, 
and at the ſame time returuing you 
my particular thanks for the 
proofs which you have given of your 
affection for me, and for my fa- 
mily and government. 
The afſfürances which J receive 
from foreizn powers of their good 
diſpoſtion to this country, and the 
conunuance of the general tran- 
uiltiry of Europe, «ford me great 
Altisfadtion ; but diſſenſtons unhap- 
iy prevail among the ſtates of the 
Untere Provinces, which, as a 
friend and well-wiſher to the repub- 
lic, I cannot fee without the moſt 
real concern. 


. 


SGentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
e ee 
The chearfylneſs with which 
you have gramed the neceſſary ſup» 
plies, and rhe, ample manner in 
which vou have provided for the 
feveral efabliſhments, demand my 
ſincereſt thanks 
I ſee with particular ſatisfction 
that you have been able to furnith 
a om annually appropriatzd to 
the reduchun, of the national debt, 
without impoſing any new burdeus 
en my people. LY FD 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
L refle& with peculiar pleaſure 
on the "meaſures which you have 
taken for enabling me to carry into 


effect the treaty of Navigation and 
Commerce with the Moft Chriſtian 


kings and for facilitating the col- | 


jecton and ſimplifying the accounts 
of the various branches of the re- 
venue, which 1 truſt will be pro- 
duclixe ot the molt beneficial effects. 
And I rely. upon your uſing your 
ball endeayouys at the fame time in 


r 
your ſeveral counties to cum 8 
effect the meaſures u hich hurl 
taken for the prevention of i! 
trace, and to promote good of 
and induſtry among every di 
my ſubjects, 
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of Parliament, Now. 27, 15h, 
My Lords and Gentlena, 


At the cloſe of the laſt ſeu] 
formed you of the concern aueh 
I obſerved the diſputes unhyp 
ſubiiſting in the republic d 
United Provinces, 

Their fituation ſoon aſteru 
became more critical and army 
and the danger which threag 
their conſtitution and independe 
ſee med likely in its conſequenc 
affect the ſecurity and interely 
my dominions. 

No endeavqurs were wanting 
my. part 40 contribute by my g 
offices, to the ' reitoration ot u 

uillmy, and the maintenance 


the lawful government ; and! *- 
thought it neceſſary to cli. 5) 


intention of countcracting al 
cible interference, on the put 
France, in the internal aft,us0l 
republic, Under | thee drc 
ſtances, the king of ruf bs 
taken meaſures 0 enforce hi 
mand of ſatisfaction for the in 
offered to the priucels of Un 
the party which had uſurped 
government of Holl.nd apple 
the Moſt Chriſtian king tor & 
auce, Who notified to me his l 
tion of granting their requeſt. 
In conformity to the puch 
which I hag. before explain, | 
not heſitate, on receiving this 0d 
fication, to declare, that I © 
not remain a quiet ſpectator ot 
armed interference of Frances 


i iate orders fot 1 
I Saxe immedia 0 meal 
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8. 
5 to em ing my forces both by ſea and 
= n the courſe of theſe tranſac- 
5 A LY I alſo thought proper to con- 
T $906 of 2 treaty with the landgrave 
"ITY geſte Caſſel, by which I ſecur · 
e afſitiance of a conſiderable 
of troops, in caſe my ſervice 
Id r/quire it, | 
to bob e mean time the rapid ſue - 
'« 2], 179: of the Pruſſian troops, under 
2entlemen conduct of the duke of Brunſ- 
att felon! „while it was the means of ob- 
ennie dhe reparation demanded by 
es unn ing of Lruſſia, enabled the 
ublic 1 | in es to deliver themſelves from 
oppreſſion under which they 
on alen ed, and to re-eſtabliſh their 
ind um l government, ; 
þ thre. (ubjects of conteſt being thus 
indepen pred, an amicable explanation 
——_ , place between me and the 
1 inen Cbritian king; and declara- 
$ have been exchanged by our 
e wanting pective miniſters, by which we 
by my g e agreed mutually to diſarm, 
on o place our naval eſtabliſh- 
intenance s on the ſame footing as in the 
t; and ling of the preſent year, 
> expliy t gives me the greateſt ſatis fac- 
ung all that the important events, 
the put ch I have communicated to you, 
af. b 30% taken place, without diſturb- 
ee rc my ſubjects in the enjoyment 
uſa ba the bleſſings of peace; and I 
ces re great pleaſure in acquainting 
or the , chat 1 continue to receive, 
erf Cn all foreign powers, the fulleſt 
uſurped urances of their pagific and friend - 
4 appli ulpoſition towards this country. 
ig for d muſt, at the ſame time regret, 
. his the tranquillity of one part of 
quel. urope is unhappily interrupted 
e prin the war which has broken out 
lained, | been Ruſſia and the Porte, 
.- this oi convention has been agreed 
a: | n between me and the Moſt 
ator of inſtian king, explanatory of the 
cance; eenth article of the laſt Treaty 
s for a_ Peace, and calculated to prevent 


meat 
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jealouſies and diſputes between our 
reſpective ſubjects in the Eaſt In- 
dies. I have ordered copies of the 
ſeveral treaties to which I bave re- 
ferred, and of the declaration and 
counter-declaration exchanged at 


Verſailles, to be laid before you. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 


I have ordered the eſtimates for 
the enſuing year to be laid before 
you, together with an account of 
the extraordinary expences which 
the ſituation ot affairs rendered ne- 
ceſſary. s | 

I have the fulleſt reliance on 
your zeal and public ſpirit, that 
you will make due proviſion for the 
ſeveral branches of the pubhe ſer- 
vice, I am always deſtrous of con- 
fining thoſe expences within the 
narroweſt limits, Which a prudent 
regard for the public ſafety will per. 
mit; but I muſt, ar the {ame time, 
recommend to your particular at- 
tention to confider of the proper 
means for maintaining my diftane 
poſſeſſious in an adequate poſturs 
of defence. = 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The flouriſhing ſtate of the com» 
merce and revenues of this country 
cannot fail to encourage you in the 
purſuit of ſuch mesures as may 
confirm and imprave ſo favgurable 
a ſituation. ' 

Theſe circumſtances muſt alſo 
render you peculiarly anxious for 
the continuation of public tranquil- 
ty, which is my conſlant object 
to preſerve, 

I am, at the ſame tire, perſuad- 
ed you will agree with me in thinks 
ing, that nothing can more effec+ 
tually tend to ſecure ſo invaluable 
a bleſſing than the zeal and una - 
nimity which were ſhewn by all 

ranks 
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tanks of my ſubjects on the late 
occaſion, and which manifeſted 
their readineſs to exert themſelves 
whenever the honour of my crown, 
and the intereſts of my dominions, 
may require it. 


_—_ es 


1 


, 

The Sperch of his Grace Charles Duke 
of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, to both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, Jan. 18, 1787. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I had hoped, that upon the pres 
ſent occaſion of meeting you again 


in parliament, it would have been 


in my power to have announced to 
you the entire ſuppreſſion of thoſe 
commotions, which in ſome parts 
of the kingdom have diſturbed the 
general tranquillity. Under the 

reſent circumſtances, I am per- 
ſuaded by my confidence in the ac- 
— proofs of your wiſdom 
and zeal, that I ſhall receive from 
you whatever aſſiſtance may be ne- 
ceſſary for the more effectual vin- 
dication of the laws, and the r. 
tection of ſociety. Your uniform 
regard for the rights of all your 
fellow-ſubjets, and your zealous 


attachment to the religious and ci- 


vil conſtitutions of your country, 
will ſtimula: e your attention to their 
inſeparable Mtereſts, and will enſure 

our efpecial ſupport of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, and the reſpectable 
fituation of its miniſters, 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 


T have directed the proper offi- 
cers to lay the national accounts 
before you : and I truſt you will 
make the neceſſary - proviſions for 
the exigencies of the ſtate, and the 


4% - 


country ſtrengthens my au 


ea PRES 


honourable ſupport of his nu. 
goverument, 9 


My Lords and Gentlemen 

An act was paſſed in the lig 
ſion of the Britiſh Purliament þ 
the further increaſe of thing 
and navigation. You will, I 
not, take proper mcaſures tog 
firm to this country, a full yn 
cipation of its advantages, 
I have the ſatisfaction to ink 
you, by the king's command, t 
is majeſty has concluded a te 
of navigation and commerce vi 
the Moſt Chriſtian king. 4 
of this treaty will be laid bel 
you, in which you will not fil 
obſerve the attention which is g 
to the intereſts of this kingdo 
and I truſt that your adoption o 
here, by ſuch laws as may be. 
quiſite to give it effect, will bes 
tended with real benefit to the c 
try, by ſucceſsfully encourag 
the efforts of her induſtry anden 
lation. ; 
The trade and manufactures. 
particularly the linen manufattu 
of this kingdom; the protclk 
charter-ſchools, and other pubi 
inſtitutions for charitable purpok 
will not fail to engage your conſt 
care and encouragement ; and 
hope that ſome liberal and exten 
plan fot the general improven 
of education will be matured ! 
an early execution. 
A longer aequaintance with th 


wiſhes for jts welfare; and 1 
experience the moſt ſenſible gra 
fication, if in my admiuilirath 
of the king's government, | 

with a ſucceſs in any degree e 
reſpondent to thoſe wiſhes, 
compliſh his majeſty's earnel « 
fire to promote and ſecure * 


happinels and proſperity of 


N ?UBL1C 


f bis maj 


doeh of the Right Hon. the 


entlemey ater of the Houſe of Commons in 
n the laf land, to his Grace the Lord 
1 tenant, March 17, 1787. 
I0p 

> 86. _ lay it pleaſe your Grace, 

a Full an ke wiſdom of the principle 
ages, the commons have eſtabliſh- 
on toll d perſerered in, under your 
mmand. 1 e's auſpices, of preventing the 
at lad r accumulation of national 
nmerce bo powerfully felt through- 


he kingdom, in its many be- 


0 10 jal conſequences — public ere- 
| not fail gradually riſen io a height 
hich is Mon for many years—agricul- 
s kinga bs brought in new ſupplies of 
Joption of th—and the merchants and ma- 


furers are each encouraged to 
d their efforts, by the ſecurity 
given them, that no new 
will obſtruct the progreſs of 
works, or impede the ſucceſs 
ar ſpeculations, 
ch is the happy ſituation of 
kingdom from the ſupport 
h your Grace's conſtant and 
pus care has given to the opera- 
of that principle; and this ſitu- 


may be 
will beg 
to the cou 
encouran 
ry and en 


actures. a 
nanufattu 
protein 
ther pub 


rpole 
4 1s peculiarly fortunate at the 
t; and nt period, when his Majelty's 
id extenk us attention to the intereſts of 


people has opened new objects 
anufafture, and new channels 
mmerce to their induſtry, 

appy, however, as our ſituation 
e know that all its bleſſings will 
rain expectation, if a ſpirit of 
ae and oppoſition to law ſhall 
eat internal induſtry, and de- 
te the national charadter; we 
therefore, applied ourſelres 


proven 
aturcd X 


e with th 
' ano 
and If 
ible oral 
ſtrand 
t, 1 


evree a 
ſhes, 3 m ſuch laws as muſt, under 
arnelt d irmnels and juſtice of your 


t's government, effectually 


cure b > of 
Fealy ſuppreſs that lawleſs 


f Irela 
4 
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His majeſty's faithful commons 
do now cheerfully continue all the 
preſent taxes; and having con- 
ſtantly experienced how well found- 
ed their confidence has been in your 
Grace's prudent adminiſtration of 
the public treaſure, they do with 
the greater ſatisfaction decl re. that 
they give and grant them in the 
moſt decided expectation, that by 
your Grace's frugal and juſt ma- 
nagement of the public revenue, 
they will be rendered ſufficient to 
anſwer the public expence with- 
out the further accumulation , of 


debt or increaſe of taxes, R 


——_— 


The Speech.of his Grace Charles Dule 
of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. to both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, May 28, 1787. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 


In relieving you from further 
attendfince in the preſent ſeſſion of 
parliament, I have the ſatis faction 
of ſignifying to you his Majeſty's 
entire approbation of the wiſe and 
vigorous meaſures by which you 
have diſtinguiſhed your zeal for the 
preſervation of the public peace 
and the tranquillity of the country, 
My ttrenuous exertions ſhall not 
be wanting to carry your ſalutary 
proviſions into execution, to aſſert 
the juſt dominion of the law:, and 
to eſtabliſh the ſecurity of property, 
as well as perſonal ſafety, to all de- 
ſcriptions of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
in this kingdom. 

The decided tenor of your con- 
duct aſſures me of your continued 
and cordial aſſiſtance, and that you 
will, with your utmoſt influence, 
impreſs upon the minds of the peo- 


ple a full conviction what danger- 


ous effects to the general weltare, 
and to the growing poſperity of the 
| nation, 


ö 
| 
l 
| 
| 
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nation, ariſe from the prevalence 
of even partial or temporary diſturb- 
ance. Admoniſh them, that the 
benevolent but watchful fpirit of 
the legiſlature, which induces it to 
encourage induſtry and exertion, 
will, at the ſame time, be awake to 
the correction of thoſe exceſſes, 
which are the inſeparable com- 
panious of idleneſs and licentious 
diſorder. 488 | 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 


I thank you, in the King's name, 
for the ſupplies which you have ſo 
cheerfully provided for the ſupport 
of his Majeſty's government. You 
may depend upon their being faith- 
fully applied to the purpoles for 
which.they are granted, 


The meaſures which you have 


taken for increaſing public credit 
and diminiſhing the national debe, 
are conſonant to that wiſdam and 
affection to 2 country which 
have ever diſtinguiſned the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland. 


My Lords and Gemlemen, 


A new and powerful incitement 
to the national induſtry has been 
opened by the Treaty of Com- 
merce with France, in which the 
utmoſt attention is manifeſted to the 
intereſts of Ireland. The claims of 
this kingdom to an equal participa- 
tion. in treaties between Great Bri- 
tain and Portugal, have been ac- 


knowledged by the Court of Lif- 


bon. Theſe are decided teſtimo- 
* mics of his majeſty's paternal re- 


ard, and freſh confirmations of 
Bis gracious reſolution to confider 
the intereſt of Great Britain and 
Ireland as inſeparable: a principle 
which, by uniting the faculties and 
affections of the empire, gives 
Krength and ſecuiity to every part 


API IVS. 


of it; a principle which, dy 


h we 
accuſtomed wiſdom, you hay 


reign 


ſurther corroborated by th lt al 
arrangement of your laws of vip" 
gation. , 
The loyalty and attachnen hp 
his faithful people of licht ing te 
highly grateful to the King, AH 
his majeſty's expreſs comma 
to aſſure you of his moſt gu ght f 
and affetionate protection. 1 
To fulfil my fovereign's ned ama 
which conſtantly directs metok e our 
the true happineſs of thi: kin * 
is the great and ſettled je of WR 
ambition; and upon this hel oral 
ſhall hope to have eftablihed 1 Wi 0* 
manent claim to your good op un 7 
and to the confidence and regat V in | 
the people of Ireland. Hen 
ourag 
- ity, w 
By the K I NG. Wi." 
A PROCLAMATION ir. / 
For the Encouragement of Pity re th 
Virtue, and for the provrrtig n pl; 
punihing of Pice Efe = 
Immorality. | _ 
GEORGE R. * 
WHEREAS we cannot bot ** 
ſerve, with inexpreſſibſe conc * 
the rapid progreſs of umpitty 3 
licentiouſneſs, and that deluy "ky 
profaneneſs, immorality, and habit 
kind of vice, which, to the . igt 
of our holy religion, and ward; 
. 2 k 
evil example of our loving (2 511. 
hath broken in upon this bat 
we therefore eſteeming it out rat. 
penſable duty to exert the un K. 
rity committed to us for tt beds 
preſſion of theſe — erer, 
fearing leſt they ſhould Pg at 
God's wrath and indignation hs 4 
us, and humbly ack non ene o , 
ble 
that we cannot expect e 1c 
and goodneſs of Almight) ereby 


ö 1 
(by whom kings reig * 


. pUBLIC 
ch, vil h we entirely rely) to make 
vou hon reign happy and proſperous to 
by the IH and our people, without a 
law dw 1045 obſervance of God 5 holy 
„to the _ that religion, 
| „ and good manners may (ac- 
_ ing to our moſt hearty deſire) 
Kine. a iſh and increaſe under our ad- 
oma (ration and government, have 
molt eli 5" fit, by the advice of out 
Von y council, to iſſue this our roy al 
us 222190 and do hereby de- 
een our royal purpoſe and reſolu- 
this Lee diſcountenance and puniſh 
object manner of vice, profanene's and 
hi. oraler, in all perſons, of 
bliheds atfoever degree or quality, 
—_— n this our realm, and pariicu- 
and ruin ſuch as are employed near 
y royal perſon ; and that, for the 
ouragement of religion and mo- 
ity, we will, upon all occaſions, 
NG inguiſh perſons of piety and 
twe by marks of our royal fa- 
ATI. And we dp expect and re- 
of Pity re that all perſons of honour, 
proventin in place of authority, will give 
of ame d example by their on piety 
| virtue, and to their utmoſt con- 
ute to the diſcountenancing per- 
. of difſolute and debauched 
no da that they being reduced by 
die coi means to ſhame and contempt 
die du r their looſe and evil actions and 
** haviour, may be tflereby alſo 
- ar) 'orced the ſooner to reform their 
27 | habits and practices, and that 
ph e * ble diſpleaſure of good men 
OT” rards them, may (as far as it is 
this _ Able) ſupply what the laws 
it our i probably) cannot altogether pre- 
+ the . And we do hereby firictly 
ET n and * all our loving 
eading lech, of what degree or _—_ 
wid pr x. from playing on the Lord's 
\,tion ol. * dice, cards, or any other 
Krone whatſoever, either in pub- 


c or private houſes, or other place 
r places whatſoever ; and we do 


redy require and command them, 


the biel 
nighty c 
gn, . 

vn; 
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and every of them, decently and 
reverently to attend the worthip of 
God on tke Lord's day, on pain of 
our higheſt diſpleaſure, and of 
being proceeded againſt, with the 
utmoſt rigour that may be, by law. 
And for the more effectual reforms 
ing. al ſuch perſons who, by reaſon 
of their diflolute lives and converſa- 
tion, are a ſcand4l to our kingdom, 
our further pleaſure is, and we do 
hereby ſtrictly charge and com- 
mand all our judges, mayors, ſhe- 
riffs, juſtices of the peace, and all 
other our officers and miniſters, 
both eccleſiaſtical and civil, and all 
other our ſubjects, to be very vi- 
gilant and ſtrict in the diſcovery 
and the effectual proſecution and 
uniſhment of all perſons who ſhall 
- guilty of exceſſive drinking, 
blaſphemy, profane ſwearing and 
curſing, lewdneſs, profanation of 
the Lord's day, or other diſſolute, 
immoral, or diſorderly pratiices ; 
and that they take care alſo effectu- 
ally to ſuppreſs all public gaming 
houſes, and other looſe and diſor- 
derly houſes; and alſo all unli- 
cenced public ſhews, interludes, 
and places of entertainment, uſing 
the utmoſt cafftion in licenſing the 
ſame; alſo to ſuppreſs all look: and 
licentious prints, books and pub- 
lications, diſperſing poiſon to the 
minds of the young and unwary, 
and to puniſh the publiſhers and 
venders thereof; and to put in exe- 
cution the ſtatute made in the 29th 
year of the reign of the late king 
Charles II. intitled, „An act for 
the better obſervation of the Lord's 
day, commonly called Sunday;“ 
and alſo an act of parliament made 
in the th year of the reign of the 
late king William III. intitled, 


„% An act for the more effectual 


ſuppreſſing of blaſphemy and pro- 
faneneſs; and alſo an act paſſed 
in the 21ſt year of our reign, in- 

titled, 


year, immediately after divine ſer- 
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titled, “ An act for preventing cer- 
tain abuſes and profanations on the 
Lord's day, called Sunday,” and 
all other laws now in force for the 
puniſhing and ſuppreſſing any of 
the vices aforeſaid; and alſo to 
ſuppreſs and prevent all gaming 
whatſoever in public or private 
houſes on the Lord's day; and 
likewiſe that they take effectual care 
to prevent all perſons keeping ta- 
verns, Chocolate-houſes, coffee- 
houſes, or other public-houſes what - 
ſoever, from ſelling wine, choco- 
late, coffee, ale, beer, or other li- 
quors, or receiving or permitting 


gueſts to be or remain in ſuch their 


houſes, in the time of divine ſervice 
on the Lord's day, as they will an- 
ſwer it to Almighty God, and upon 
in of qur higheſt diſpleaſure. And 
Jos the more effectual proceedin 
herein, we do hereby direct — 
command all our judges of aſſize, 
and juſtices of the peace, to give 
ſtrict charge. at their reſpotiive 


aſſizes and ſeſſions, for the due pro- 


ſecution and puniſhment of all per- 


ſons that ſhall preſume to offend in 


any of the kinds aforeſaid, and alſo 
of all perſons that, contrary to their 


duty, ſhall be remiſs or negligent 


in putting the ſaid laws in execu- 
tion: and that they do, at their re- 
ſpective affizes and quarter-ſeſfions 


of the peace, cauſe this our royal 


proclamation to be publicly read in 
open court immediately before the 
charge is given. Ang we do here- 
by Baer charge and command 
every miniſter, in his reſpective pa- 


riſn church or chapel, to read, or 


cauſe to be read, this our procla- 
mation, at leaſt four times in every 


vice; and to incite and ſtir up their 
reſpective auditors to the practice 
of piety and virtue, and the avoid- 
ing of all immorality and profane - 
neſs. And to the end that all vice 


— 


Jeſty has thought it expedient agi 


rene 


and debauchery may be peru 
and religion and virtue praiſe 
all officers, private ſoldier, 1 
ners, and others, who are eng 
ed in our ſervice by ſea and u 
we do hereby ſtrictly charge x 
command all our cominayder 
officers whatſoever, that they 
take care to avoid all profanen 
debauchery, and other imme 
ties, and that, by their own gu 
and virtuous lives and converſatin 
they do ſet good examples to 4 
ſuch as are under their care a 
authority, and likewiſe take cart ace 
and inſpect the behaviour of f 
ſuch as are under them, and pu 
all thoſe who ſhall be guilty ofa 
of the offences aforeſaid, as thy 
will be anſwerable for the con{F*ce: 
quences of their neglect herein, ces 


Given at our Court at v 
© James's, the 1 day of Jun 
1787, in the 27th year 
our Reign, 


G OD fave the Kue. e con 


Circular Letter from the Right th 
Lord Sydney, one of his May 
Principal Secretaries of State, . IT 

fewvertl High Sheriffs of England 


clofing the e foregoing Prociamatio 
Whitehall, June 23, 1750 
SIR, 


In confequence of the depri 
tions which have been committed 
every part of the kingdom, al 
which have of late been carried 
ſuch an extent as to be even a 

race to a civilized nation, his m 


to iſſue his royal proclamation, * 
recting the ſtrict execution of ti 
laws which have been made, ® 
are (till in force, againſt the poke 


nation of the Lord's day, drunber- | 17 


Ce prey Me) 
| ers, * 
are emp 
ea and ly 
charge u 
napders 

at they! 
profanend 
r 1mmonk 
” Own gu 
on verſation 
nples 10 f 
ir care 
take cat 
10ur of f 
and pub 
uilty of a 
id, as the 
the conl 
herein. 


urt at K 
day of ſun 
th yea 6 


he Kine. 


Right H. 
's May 
State, tot 
; nglandy! 
oclamand 


wen a dl 
1, his u 
ient agal 
ation. d 
on of the 
nade, 

the prota 
drunket- 
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„ ſwearing, and curſing, and 
er diſorderly practices. 

I cranſmic, to you herewith fix 
des af the ſaid 
{ | am command 
u his majeſty's 
u do take the mo 


leaſure, that 


thin 
ue the moſt effectual methods 


putting the laws in execution, 


{ for encouraging all officers, and 


rſons to exert their utmoſt dili- 
ace in their ſeveral ſtations, for 
e prevention of ſuch dangerous 
Dees. 


* 
. 


The inattention which ſeems of 


e to have been ſhewn in granting 
ences to public-houſes, and other 


aces of entertainment, without 


ying the leaſt regard to their fitu- 
jon, or even the characters of the 


rlons who- undertake their man- 


gement, is, amongſt others, a 
ter which requires an immedi- 


e conſideration, not only for re- Je 


edying the evil upon future oc- 
hons, but for diminiſhing _the 
umber of thoſe public-houſes which 
d not evidently appear to be cal- 
lated for, 28 utility and con- 
mence. 3, * * 
| am, perſuaded, that I need not 
ul upon you for your active aſſiſt- 
ce in the purſuit of meaſures ſo 
dently calculated for the pub- 
good, as you muſt be convinced 
ut the exertions of all perſons in 


uthority are now become abſolutely 


dd indiſpenſably neceſſary, even 
r the preſervation of the lives and 
operties of his majeſty's ſubjects, 


11 am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble Servant, 


757. 


roclamation; 
to ſignify to 


early oppor - 
ty of convening the magiſtrates 

our county, and enjoining 
A the ſtrongeſt terms, to 


- SYDNEY. 


P A 
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Convention between - his Britannic 


34 and the Moſt ChriſtianKing, 


Signed at Verſailles, the 15th of 


 Jeannery 17090 

THE king of Great Britain, and 
the Moſt Chriſtian king, being will- 
ing, in conformity to the 6th. and 
43d articles of the Treaty of Na- 


vigation and Commerce, 


ſigned at 


Verſailles the 26th of September, 
1786, to explain, and ſettle certain 
points which had been reſerved, 
their Britannic and Moſt Chriſtian 


majeſties, always diſpoſed more 


particularly to confirm the 
underſtanding in which they are 
happily united, have named, for 
that purpoſe, their reſpective pleni- 
tentiaries, to wit, on the part of 
is Britannic majeſty, William E- 
den, eſq. privy-coun(ellor in Great- 
Britain and Ireland, member.of the 


* Britiſh 


extraor 


poebament, pad his envoy 
inary and 12 


tentiary to his Moſt Chriſtian ma- 


ſty ; and on the part of his Moſt 


Chriſtian majeſty, the count de 
Vergennes, miniſter and ſecretary 
of ſtate for the department of fo- 
reign affairs, and chief of the royal 


council of finances ; 


who, after 


having communicated to each other 
their reſpective full powers, have 


agreed upon the following articles. 


ARTICLE I. 


Their majeſties havitg ſtipulated, 
in the 6th article of the faid treaty, 
« That the duties on hardware, 
cutlery, cabinet ware and turnery, 
and on all works, both heavy and 
light, of iron, ſteel, copper, and 


\ braſs, ſhall be claſſed; and that 


the higheſt duty ſhall not exceed 


ten per cent. ad valorem, it is 
agreed, that cabinet ware and tur- 


nery, and every thing that is in- 
cluded under thoſe denominations, 


(E) 


>: 
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as alſo muſſcal inſtruments, ſhall writing, ſigned by the mer 
pay ten per cent. ad valorem. © owner, or factor, Who anſren 

All articles made of iron or ſteel, the merchandizes at their e y 
pure or mixed, or worked or mount- which Declaration ſhall cott 
ed with other ſubſtances, not ex exact liſt of the ſaid merchinty 

, ceeding in value ſixty Iivre, tour- and of their packages, of then 
- #ots, or fifty ſhillings per quintal, numbers xl y eyphers, and dt 
ſhall pay only five per cent. ad d. contents of each bale or caſe, 
lorem; and all other wares, as but- and ſhall certify that they wil 
tons, buckles, knives, ſcifſars, and the growth, produce, or mand 
all the different; articles included ture of the kingdom from whe 
under the deſcription of hardware they are imported, and (hall 

and cutlery, as alſo all other works expreſs the true and real vil 
of iron, ſteel, copper, and - braſs, the ſaid merchandizes, in ordert 
© pure or mixed, or worked or mount-" the duties may be paid in eu 
ed with other ſubſtances, ſhall pay quence thereof. That the of 

ten gr cent. ad valorem. * *- , of the cuſtom-houſe, where thel 
Ik either of the two ſovereigns claration may be made, fhall l 
ſnould think proper to admit the liberty to make ſuch exanind 
 faid articles, or only ſome of them. a8 they ſhall think proper of 
from any other nation, by reaſon” ſaid merchandizes, upon their d 
of their utility, at a lower du'y, landed, not only for the pur 
© the ſubjects of the other ſovereign of verifying the facts allecgel 
mall be allowed to participate in“ the faid Declaration, that the m 
"ſuch diminution, in order that no chandizes are of the produce of 

foreign nation may enjoy in this country thetein mentioned, 1 
reſpect any preference to their diſ- rhat the ſtatement of their 
Advantage. „and quantity is exact, but alb1 
The works of iron. ſteel, copper that of preventing the claude 
and braſs above mentioned, are nor introduction of other merchindl 
to be underſtood to extend to bar” in the fame bales of caſts : pron 
iron or pig iron, or in general ro nevertheleſs that ſuch examinatf 
any kind. of iron, ſteel, copper or ſball be made with every pal 
"braſs in the ſtate of the raw mate- attention to the convenience ct 


du 
faic 
„tt 
d wi 
le ( 
effe 
d fo 


rm 


te int 
e pre 


rial. V traders, and to the preſerram at an 
e dats n the aid merchandizes. \, pa 

10 AR T1-CL&: II. Ia caſe the officers of rhe conſid tre: 
Their majeſties having alſo ſti-', ſhauld not be ſatisfied with the ley of 
pulated, in the 6th artiele; * That Juation made of the merchavdi_hWe De: 


for the better ſecuring the due in the ſaid Declaration, 22 i " 
e 


collection of the duties payable a4 be at liberty, with the con 


: walorem Which are ſpecitied; in the the principal officer of the cut r 
tariff, they will concert with each at the port, or of ſuch other u d; 
other the form of the Declarations as ſhalt be appointed for that aſe, th 
ta be made, and the proper means poſe, to take the ſaid merchand ted, | 
of preventing fraud with reſpect to according to the valuation ma en te 


the real value of the goods and the Declaration, allowing de 
merchandizes, it is agreed that merchant or owner an over 1 
-- each Declaration ſhall be given in ten per cent. and refunding c 


ut the 


Uke 


guties he may have paid for 
faid merchandizes. In which 
„the whole amount ſhall be 
d without delay, by the cuſtom- 
ſe of the port, if the value of 


ie merch 
) anſwer ; 
their erty 
II contay 
nerchandm 
of the nn 
„ and off 


or cafe, 


d four hundred and eighty lie 


| they A; and within fifteen days, at 
or manu }, if their value ſhall» exceed 
from whe tſum, ** 4 


nd (ball Aud if doubts ſhould happen to 
real value 
in ordert 
aid in ond 
t the oa 
here tel 
„ ſhall de 
examing 
roper of 
N their ei 
the pur 
alledged 
hat the u 


ſaid merchandizes, or the coun- 
of which they are the produce, 
officers of the cuſtoms at the 
« (ball come to a determination 
revpon, with all poſſih 


y caſe, than eight days, in the 


e principal 'dixectipg of the cuſ- 
s reſide, and fifteen days in any 


oduce of den port whatſoever, :.. 
tioncd, k 15 fuppoled , underſtood, 
their the merchandizes admitted by 


but ab WP preſent. treaty; ſhall be reſpec · 
e chanel ei of the growth, produce, or 
nerchandW@anfafture of the dominions of 
's ; prone two ſovereigns in Europe. 

-xaminand To oblige the traders to be accu- 
very pa e in the Declarations. required by 
jence of e preſent article, as allo to pre - 
erraten any doubt that might ariſe on 


id treaty, which provides, that if 
y of the effects are omitted in 


1, fhe ter of the ſhip,” they not 
conſent e to confiſcation, | unleſs. 
the cul e de a manifeſt appearance of 
other 0 aud; it is underſtood, that in ſuch 
;r that fe, the ſaid effects ſhall be confiſ- 
d ted, unleſs ſatisf, proof be 


en to the officers of the cuſtoms 
dl there was not any intention of 
8 = nt an. y 


"<4 


effects in que ſtion ſhall not ex- 


urnoi i, Or twenty pounds ſter- 


fe; either reſpecting the value of 


flible diſpatch, 
d do greater ſpace of time ſhall 
employed for that purpoſe, in 


ts, where. the officers who have. 


at parr of the tenth article of the 


e Declaration delivered by the 
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ARTICLE III. 

In order to prevent the introduc» 
tion of callicoes manufactured in 
the Eaſt Indies, or in other coun- 
tries, as if they had been manufac- 
tured in the reſpective dominions 
of the two ſovereigus in Europe, 
it is agreed, that the. callicbes ma- 
nufactured in the ſaid dominions, 
for exportation from one country 
to the other reſpectively, ſhall have 


at the two ends of each piece a par- 
ticular mark, woven in the piece, 


to be ſettled in concert hy the two 


governments, of which; mark the 
reſpecti ve governments ſhall. give 


nine months previous notice to the 
manufacturers; and the faid; mark 
ſhall. be altered from time to time, 
as the caſe may require. It is fur- 
ther agreed, that until the ſaid pre- 


caution can be put in execution, 


the ſaid callicoes mutually exported 
ſhall be accompanied by a certiſi- 
cate of the officers of the cuſtoms, 
or of ſuch other officer as ſhall be 
appointed for that purpoſe, declar- 
ing that they were fabricated in the 
country from whence they were 
exported, and alſo that they are 


- furniſhed with the marks already 
preſcribed in the reſpective coun- 
tries, to diltinguiſh ſuch callicoes 


from thoſe which come from other 
countries. 


e A ern w. 
In ſettling the duties upon cam- 


bricks. and lawns, it is underſtood 
that the breadth ſhould not exceed, 
tor the cambricks, ſeyen-cighths of a 
yard, Engliſh meaſure, (about 
three-quarters of an ell of France), 
and far the lawns, one yard and a 
quarter, Engliſh- meaſure (one ell 
of France), and if any ſhall here- 
after be made of, a greater breadth 


than what is above 1 


E) 


” *. 
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ſhall. pay a duty of ten per cent. ad 


valorem" - | | | 
ARTICLE v. 
It is alfo agreed, that the ſtipu- 


Htivfs in the 18th article of the 
treaty ſhall not be conſtrued to de- 


' Togite from the privileges, regula- 


P A © & ir & 


ARTICLE VII. 

It ſhall be lawful for the (wie 
of his Britannic - majeſty to py 
cute their debtors in Fund 
the recovery of debts cout 
the dominions of his ſaid mg 
or elſewhere, in Europe, audit 
to bring actions againſt then, 


tions and uſages already eſtabliſned conformity to the practice d 

in the Cities or ports of the reſpec- in uſe in the kingdom: pA 

tive dominions of the two ſove- that there ſhall be the like uig 

reigus: and further, that the »5tho favour of French ſubjects, u 

| article of the ſaid treaty ſhall be European dominions of his bg 

| © ebnſtfugd to relate only to ſhips 1nic-majeſty,. |, 

| ſufpected of carrying, in time f 

war, to the enemies of either of 

a W contracting parties, any 
© 


* ARTFCLE VII. 
er The articles of the preſent 

| 4 eq * articles, denominated vention ſhaflt be ratified and e 
; cont?a bind ; and the ſaid article 1s firmed by his Britannic mi 

not to hinder the examinations of and 5 "Mot Chriſtian mul 

| the officers of the cuſtoms, for the in rhe month, or ſooner, if ite 
| : . preventing illicit trade be done, After rhe exchange c 
| n the reſpedive dominions. natures betiveeti the pleniput 


7 4 1 1 N ; aries. E g 
ARTE . In witneſs Whereof, we th 
Their majeſties having ſtipulated, giſfers plenipotentiaty have vin 
by the 43d article of the faid treaty,” the preſent convention, and 
that the nature and extent of the cnuſed the feats of our arms 
functions of the conſuls ſnould be ſet thereto, $ * | 
determined, „ and that à conven- W n 
tion relarive to this point ſnould be 
concluded immediately after the of January, one thouſand e 
ſignature of the preſent treaty,” of - hundred and eighty- ſeren. 
which it fliould be deemed to con- WM EDEN (L. S.) | 
ſtitute a part,“ it is agreed that the GR AVIER De VERGENND 
ſaid ulterior convention ſhall be ſet *75700m 325 (LS 


Done at Verſailles the fie 


tled within the ſpace of two months 
and that, in the mean time, the 22.4] "79 16 #5," 
conſuls-general, conſuls, and cer 
conſuls, ſhall conform to the uſages Convention Belebten his Baut 
which are now obſerved, relative Majefy and the Mof Cri 
to the'conſulfhip, in the reſpe&tive Ming. Signed at Verſailley 4 
dominions of the two ſovereigns; 31, 87. 
and that they ſhall enjoy all he 4 
494% w. rights and immunities Difficulties having ariſen 11 
longing to their office, and which - Eaſt-Indies; relative to the u 
are alſowed to the conſuls general, ing and extent of the thurte* 1 
onfuls, and vice-conſuls, of the cle of the treaty of peace, 2 


Verſailles Sept. 3, 17837 . 


* 


moſt favoured nation. 


lle 
majeſty and his Moſt Chriſ- 


\ 


50 


E VII. J with a view to re- 
or the ſig — cauſe of diſpute be · 
elt v weir reſpective ſubjects in 
n Fnac art of the world, have thought 
conman r to make a particular con ven · 
| faid ig which may ſerve as an expla- 
pe, and th 1 of the thirteenth article a- 
aſt then mentioned. In this view, 
actice df | {id majeſties have named for 
m: pros reſpective plenipotentiaries; 
like ug WWE: on the —— ine 
jects, y iy, William Eden, Eſq; pri- 
1 bas! zunſellor in Great Britain and 


nd, member of the Britiſh par- 
nt, and his envoy extraordi- 
and miniſter plenipotentiary to 


art his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 


tan mlftmorin de St. Herem, marſhal 
er, if it z camps and forces, counſellor 
gange of ll his councils, knight of his 


and of the golden fleece, mi- 
r and ſecretary of ſtate, and of 


ommands and finances, having 
have $ lepartment of foreign affairs ; 
1, and after having -communicated 
arm wach other their reſpective full 


3, have agreed upon the fol- 
ny articles ; 


he file His Britannic majeſty again 
uſand ie ges, „to take ſuch meaſures 
- ſeren. . ſhall be in his power, for ſe- 


ng to the ſubjects of France 
ſafe, free, and independent 
de, ſuch as was Sue on by 
de French Eaſt- India com- 
any,” and as it explained in the 


erciſe it individually, or as a 
dmpany ;** as well in the na- 
p of Arcot, and the countries 
Madura and Tanjore, as in the 
inceg of Bengal, Bahar, and 


ſen u in the northern circars, and 
the teral in all the Britiſh poſſeſ- 
reedb GS: on the coaſt of Orixa, Coro- 
| (gn el, and Malabar. 


h order to prevent all abuſes 


loſt Chriſtian majeſty ; and, on 


Sieur Armand Mark, Count de 
namely, Chandernagore, Coſſim- 


ing articles, 4 whether they 


PA'P.EA'SY (G) 


and diſputes relative to the impor» 
tation of ſalt, it is agreed that the 


French ſhall not import annually 
into Bengal more than two hundred 


thouſand maunds of ſalt: the ſaid ſalt. 
ſhall be delivered. at a place of de- 


polit appointed foy that purpoſe by 
the government of Bengal, and to 
officers of the ſaid government, at 
the fixed price of one hundred and 
twenty rupees for every hundred 
maunds. | 

III. There ſhall be delivered an · 


nuatly for the French commerce, 
upon the demand of the French 


agent in Bengal, cighteen thouſand / 
maunds of ſaltpetre, and three hun- 


dred cheſts of opium, at the price 


eſtabliſhed before the late war. 
IV. The fix ancient factories, 


buzar, Decca, Jugdea, Balaſore, 
and Patna, with the territories be- 
longing to the faid faftories, ſhall 
be under the protection of the 
French flag, and ſubjet to the 
French juriſdiction. | 
V. France ſhall alſo have eſs 
ſion of the ancient houſes of Sooy 
re, Keerpoy, Cannicole, Mos» 
umpore, Serampore, and Chitta - 
gong; as well as the dependencies 
on Soopore, viz. - Gantjurat, Al- 
ſende, Chintzabad, Patorcha, Mo- 
nepore and Dolobody; and ſhall - 
further have the faculty of eſtab». 
liſhing new houſes, of commerce; 
but none of the ſaid houſes ſhall. 
have any juriſdictioen, or any ex- 
emption from the ordinary juſtice 
of the country exerciſed over Bri» 
tiſh ſubjects, 
VI. His Britannie majeſty en- 
ges to take meaſures to ſecure 
rench ſubjects, without the limits 
of the ancient factories above men- 
tioned, an exact and impartial ad- 
mioiſtration of juſtice in all matters 
concerning their perſons or proper - 
ties, or the carrying on their trade, 
(E 3) in 


(eh PUB LIE r APE A 8. 


in the ſame manner and as effectu - the ſeals of our arms to be 2 
ally as to his own ſubjects. therct o. 
II. All Europeans as well as Done at Verſailles, Ay, 


icon! 
natives, againſt whom judicial pro» | 1787. the n. 
cteding ſhall be inſtituted, within WM. EDEN, L. be 
the limits of the ancient factories | L Cre. DE MOH of 
above mentioned, for offences com- MoORIN, (. loo 


mitted, or debts contracted, within 
1 ſaid e who 2 e e v8 
refuge out of the ſame, ſhall be de- Heclaration and Counter Deen 
livered up to the chicfs of the ſaid exchanged at — 
factories; and all Europeans, or  Minifters af his Britannic ) 
others whatſoever, againſt whom ane Mp Chriſtian King, U 
judicial proceedings ſhall be inſti- 1 
e 27, 1787s 
tuted, within the ſaid limits, and * 
who ſhall take refuge within the, D ECLARATION. 
ſame, ſnall be delivered up by the The events which hare tk 
chiefs of the ſaid factories, upon place in the republic of the Uit 
demand being made of them by the Provinces appearing no longe 
+ governor of the country. leave any ſubject of diſcuſſoa, 
VIII. All the ſubjects of either ſtill leſs of conteſt, between 
nations reſpectively, who ſhall take two courts ; the underſigned 
refuge within the factories of the authorized to aſk, whether it ut 
other ſhall be delivered up on each intention of his Moſt Chriſtiann 
fide, upon demand being made of jeſty ta carry into effect the os 
them. Nen 4238 cation made on the - 6th of Sep 
IX. The factory of Yanam, with ber laſt, by his Moſt Chritian u 
its dependencies, having, in pur- jeſty's miniſter pleniporent 
ſuance of the ſaid treaty of peace, which, by announcing that! 
been delivered up by Mr. William cours would be given in Holla 
Hamilton, on the part of his Bri- has occaſioned the naval armani 
rannic majefly, to Mr. Peter Paul on the part of his majeſty ; whit 
Martin, on the part of his Moſt armaments have become reciproc 
Chriſtian majeſty, the reſtitution If the court of Verſailles is « 
thereof is confirmed by the preſent poſed to explain itſelf upon 
convention, in the terms of the in- ſubject, and upon the condud 
ſtrument bearing date the ſeventh be adopted towards the repub 
of March, one thouſand ſeven hun- in a manner conformable to the- 
dred and eighty five, and ſigned by fire which has been expreiſe 
Meſſ. Hamilton and Martin. both fides, to preſerve the 5 
X. The preſent convention ſhall underſtanding between the 
be ratified and confirmed in the courts; and it being alſo und 
ſpace of three months, or ſooner: if ſtood, at the ſame time, that tl 
it can be done, after the exchange is no view of holtility towardb 0h 
of ſignature between the plenipo- quarter, in conſequence of 
tentiaries. | bas paſſed; his majeſty, 4" 
In witneſs, whereof we, miniſters anxious to concur in the ft 
plenipotentiary, have figned the ſentiments of his Moſt Ci 
preſent convention, and have cauſed majeſty, would agree wit 1 


/ 


8. rie 


to be z 


the armaments, and in gene- 
| warlike preparations, ſhould 


lle, Aw, continued on each fide, and 
he navies of the two nations 

EN, (L. g 4 be again placed upon the 

DE 10 zo of the peace eſtabliſhment, | 


tood on the firſt of January 
preſent year, 


alles, the 27th of October, 
1787» | 


, (. 


er Declan 


en bann DoRSET. 
torn J WII. EDEN. 
an King, 0 | 

UNTER DECLARATION. 
F 0 * 1 q * . 
| bare u ictention of his majeſty not + 


g, and never having been, to 


f the Un: icre by force in the affaits / of 
no longer republic of the United Provin- 
iculſvg, the communication made to 
you court of London on the 16th of 
th gre a month, by Monſ. Barthelemy, 


ing had no other object than to 
ounce to that court an intention, 
motives of which no *tonger” 


briftang 
t the oat 


hof S eſpecially ſince the king of 
ritin e has imparted his reſolution; 
me majeſty makes no difficulty to 
8 Hay lare, that he wilt not” give any 
pw , { to the declaration above men- 


ed; aud that he retains no- 
ble view towards any quarter 
Ave to what has paſſed in Hol- 
d. His majeſty, therefore, be- 


ty; whi 
> reciproc 
illes u d 


2 1. deſitous to concur with the ſen- 
cen ents of his Britannic majeſty for 
l ** p preſervation of the good har-' 
2 y between the two courts, a- 
** . es with pleaſure with his Britan- 


majeſty, that the armaments, 


the lin general all warlike ra- 
N us, ſhall be Hifcolitibued on ech 
ud and that the navies of the two 
* wons ſhall be again placed upon 
; 10 * boting of the peace eltabliſh-' 
11525 at, as it ſtood on the firſt of 
* = ede the preſent year. 
by Ve _ the"27th of October, 


| 487: | 
Ly Crk. v8 MONTMORIN. 
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PAPER &% . (1) 


In conſequence of the declara- 


tion and counter declaration ex- 
changed this day, the under. ſigned, 


in the name of their reſpective ſo - 
vereigns, agree, that the arma- 
ments, and in general all warlike 
preparations, ſhall be diſcontinued 
on euch ice; and that the navies. 
of the two nations ſhall be again 
placed upon the footing of the 
peace eſtabliſhment, as it ſtood on 
the firſt of January of the preſent 


year, | | , 
Verſailles, the 27th of October, 
1707» , ; 
DORSET. LE Crx. D MONT- 
WM. EDEN. MORIN. 


[An inſtrument of a fimilartenor 
was alſo figned and exchanged be- 
tween the Comte de Montmorin 
and the Pruſſian euvoy.] ] 


Remonſtrauce of the: Parliament of 
Pas is to the King, againft the De- 
claration of a dtamp Duty, J 


24, 1787. | — 


A moſt reſpectful addreſs, fire, to- 
gether with the jult alarms. of the 
nation, has been humbly laid at the 
foot of the throne, by you majeſ- 
ty's moſt dutiful a ithful par- 
lament, The bare propoſal of a 
duty on paper has alarmed every 
individual. After a glorious peace 


of five years, and a progreſſive in- 


creaſe of at leaſt 130 mi lions 
livres in 13 years, it ſeems as if che 
name of impoſt were never to com 
out of a beneficient- monarch's 
mouth, except in rendering it leſs 
onerous, or diminiſhing the num- 
ber of thoſe already exaiting. What 
was our ſurprize then, fire, When 
we were told that new taxes were 
projecting by the notables ; and 
that a new one, of a moſt diſtreſſing. 
kind, was to be offered: for the ap- 
obation of parliament! * 
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(72) e 
The firſt reflection that naturally 
occurs at the very mention of anew 
duty, is to enquire into the actual 
ſtate df the finances. What an ad- 
miniſtration muſt the laſt have been, 
if the cvils that reſulted from it re- 
quire ſuch a deſperate remedy ! 
Your majeſty 'muſt remember how 
we ſtrove, in 1784 and 1785, to 
give you a faithful picture ot the 
real fituation of the ſtate; which 
ſeemed then (or your miniſtry en- 
deavoured to make it r as 
if inclined to take a turn for the 
beſt; but the truth was, that the 
ſtate was more involved in difficul- 
ties than ever. Your parliament 
then, fire, did every thing in their 
wer, but in vain; to ſet truth in 
its cleareſt light; ſome of your mi- 
niſters had too great intereſt not to 
conceal it from your majeſty ; all 
our humble remonſtrances proved 
uſeleſs; and there were ſome of 
your council who went ſo ſar as to 
make you ſuſpect the purity of our 
patriotic intentions: the terrible 
ſituation of affairs, however, re- 
quired a ſpeedy and efficacious re- 
medy, The notables, aſſembled by 
your majeſty's orders, have with- 


drawn the veil that covered that 


undermining adminiſtration : a 
dreadful ſpectacle preſented itſelf 
to the eye of the aſtoniſhed nation ; 
an immenſe deficiency was very 
viſible in the treaſury; and every 
body haſtened to propoſe the means 
of filling it up, and affording a 
ſpeedy remedy. How grievous to 
your majeſty's paternal heart muſt 
ſuch a diſcovery have been! How 
muſt your aſtoniſhment. and ſorrow 
have 1ncreaſed, when you reflected 
on the fatal errors, in which your 
miniſters had long and purpoſely 
kept rugs | 

Such is the conſequence, fire, 
when the choice of miniſters falls 
on perſons that are obnoxious to 


this, even when certain, will & 


noble freedom, upon 


„ 
the nation in general: ſuch i; 
great, but ſad example, that tex 
monarchs how far they muſt 
=_ the public opinion, (el 

uſceptible of error, becauſe 3 
united together rately give or 
ceive an impreſſion contrary 
truth In point of adminiſtra 
fire, the pureſt hands are hath 
pure enough. A firſt conden 
ſion, or rather a firſt wrong ig 
leads to a ſecond: no bounds a 
circumſcribe the imprudeut miu 
when once he ſwerves from h 
duty; ſuccefhive abuſes produce 
utter confuſion, and a fatal din 
der; the deep wounds fixed int 
conſtitution demand a remedy ; 4 
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but a ſlow cure. 
O let your majeſty deign to pu 
awhile on one of theſe ſalutaryn 
flections, the importance of wii 
has been acknowledged by all gn 
monarchs. Evil may happen u 
ſingle inſtant, but whole yeara 
ſcarce ſufficient to repair the ai 
chief it cauſes, The vices of 
adminiſtration, or, which 1s d 
inevitable effect of them, the inn 
luntary error of a juſt monamd 
will ſorely diſtreſs whole genen 
tions. 
It is not your parliamen s int 
tion, fire, to grieve your majely 
moſt ſenſible heart by expatiatu 
at preſent on ſo affecting a ſub) 
and recalling ſo unpleaſant 
thought; but they take the libe! 
of humbly intreating your majel 
to weigh often theſe important 
flections, in ſome of thoſe momem 
when you are meditating in fits 
on the welfare and happineb 
your ſubjects. It behoves 1. 
your parliament to enter, 1 
a ſubject # 
ſed by your majeſty you? 
e mean the projected retrep” 
ments and ceconomical eb 


Ill try 
nt thei) 
ployed 
t art, 
rin a 
tuated | 
motive 
rereign 


PUBLIC 


earneſily entreat you, fire, to 


uch . 

hat tea on your guard againſt the emo- 
mul as aud propenſities of your ten- 
n, fel heart, in order that the œco - 
cauſe 1 ny already begun may continue, 


d thoſe reforms adopted and ſet- 
d be of conſtant duration. When 
ure and enlightened adminiſtra- 
endeavours to eſtabliſh certain 
Inciples of ceconomy, it generally 
ets with ſome ancient cuitoms 
u ſeem to have been long at- 
hed to the conſtitution, and to 


ive of 
öntraty 
iniſt 1 
are hank 
condele 
rong i 
ounds a 


ut mile 

from M oy the right of preſcription. If 
"roduce miniſter acts with firmneſs, he 
atal diu immediately blamed for his im- 


xed in ¶ Mudence; if with precaution; the 
1edy; 4 
will t difficulties will not then in 
ch a caſe ſurround the monarch, 
d be inceſſantly multi lying a- 
ut him! Coutiers will publicly 
prove of, nay applaud, the pro- 
ted reforms ; but in ſecret they 
Ill try to weaken, and even pre- 


nt their effect; all means will be 


n to pu 
lutaryn 
of whit 
y all g | 
ppen i 

years 


the ui oloyed to deceive him; it is then 
ces of t art, addreſs, and fineſſe, ap- 
þ is tl rin a thouſand different forms, 
the inr0gtuated by the moſt imperious of 


monard 
e genen 


motives, perſonal intereſt ; the 
ereign, thus beſet, and attacked 


1''s inte ons, &c, is forced to liſten to 
majelj WW portunate clamours, and through 
 patiatioye goodneſs of his heart often 
2 ſub) ots what could never be obtain- 


| through his juſtice, 

The moment the word ceconomy 
mentioned, it echoes through the 
om; the cunning courtier appa- 
itly adopts the plan, and wiſhes 
be numbered among the great 
aratters of the nation, whoſe 


eaſant 
he libet 
r majel 


ves vo mple he affects to imitate ; but 
„vi calculates at the ſame time how 
jet p che ceconomical reform may 
youre dſt, and how he may render 
etrepcoortive the reti enchments that di- 


h cither his credit or his reve- 


prld will cenſure his weakneſs : 


every fide by claims, ſuits, pe- 


' reform. 


PATEL as 


nues: all expences but his own 
ſcem ſuſeeptible of diminution : in 
a vaſt adminiſtration, the weakeſt 
pretexts are eaſily tinged with the 


_ colouring of reaton ; and that c-. 


nomy __ has. been 2 oſten 
courted, and always ex N 
pears and — in len iht. | 
leaving a black cloud over the. 
beautitul countenance of truth, 
which ſome faint rays had begun to 
render conſpicuous. (A 

Theſe reflections, fire, written 
in the annals of every nation, are 
the faithful hiſtory of the human 
heart: never could the meditation 
on them be more intereſting to your 
majeſty than at preſent, for the 
application ſuits exactly to the ur- 
gent circumſtances of the times. . 
The more vigour and firmneſs your 
majeſty will ſhew for the intended 
retorms, and falutary reſolutions, , 
the more difficulties and obſtacles, * 
will certainly impede the way ; 
and experience may perhaps have 
already proved, that the perſons 
intereited in theſe ceconomical views, 
begin to hint as if the propoſed 
ſums were equivocal and precari- , 
ous, and the deductions agreed 
upon incompatible with old — 
and unlikely io laſt a long time. 

It is in your — power to 
enforce, with a laudable perſever- 
ance, the order that muſt eſtabliſh - 
with permanency this indiſpenſable 
Every thing ſhould un- 
dergo the ſtricteſt enquiry. Your 
majeſty's juſtice, which is to us 
the ſureſt and moſt facred pledge, 
emboldens your parliament to lay 
before you, without danger of in- 
curring your royal diſpleaſure, 
ſome of thoſe remarks and obſerva- 
tions that muſt naturally have oc- 
curred to you, Had you known, 
fire, the real ſtate of your finances, 
no doubt you would not have un» 
dertaken thoſe immenſe edifices that 

are 


onen e. 


are now building, nor made ſo 
many acquiſitions onerous to the 
ſtate ; you would not have permit - 
ted ſo many exchanges of the crown 
lands, nor granted thoſe exceſhve 


obtaining. 1 he facility of obtain- 
ing money from the ireaſury (the 
fatal bane of all adminiſtrations) 
would never have been ſuffered to 
increaſe, for.it expoſes every mo- 
ment the ſovereign to ſome danger- 
ous ſurprize; it ſquanders ſecretly 


the public revenue, and can never 


over-balance, with its pretended 
utility, the great inconvenieneies 
always attending it. 
would certainly never have con- 
ſented to have Paris ſurrounded by 
ſuch a magnificent wall; to ſee 
palaces * erected tor your exciſe · offi- 
cers at an exorbitant expence, in 


order to coincide with the views of 
the farmers-general, who, in ex- 
pecta ion of a precarious and di - 
mant gain, expend annually thoſe 


ſums that ſhould be appropriated 
to wants of more real neceſſity. 

All theſe objects, ſire, and man 
others, the enumeration of which 
would aſtoniſh, are ſuſceptible of 


amendment; ſome require a con- 
fderable diminution; others an en- 


tire ſuppreſſion, But it is not the 


total only of each department that 
operly diminiſhed ; . 


ſhould be 
every part of it ſhould be ſcrupu- 
louſly examined, and diveſted of all 
its — charges; it ſhould 
be reduced to the ſimple and abſo- 
lutely neceſſary expence: in fo do- 
ing, your majeſty might eaſily 


double the intended reform of the 
forty millions of livres, and this 


might then prove a real relief to 
your ſuſfering ſubjects. 8 


At every Barriere (turnpike) there are two beautiful manſions, in the form 
lodges, adorned with pillars, pilaiters, medallions, &c. 


; itfelf may ſubmit to privatay, 
liberalities that the importunate 
and intriguing are always ſure of 


brilliant, that it commands publs, 


Your majeſty 


F&APEA. 


There are honourable wi, 
mies, fire, that, far from dinink 
ing the ſplendour of a throne, 4 
luſtre and dignity to it, Maj 


The ſovereign is always great via, 
his ſubjects are happy; and 
ſight of happineſs ipread ove f 
whole people is ſo pompous al 


admiration and univerſal applaui, 


Theſe diminutions, ſuppreſſing, thi 
reforms, and œconomies, ſo of om th 
ſolicited by your parliament, & onarcl 
manded by the notables, and p. lies te 
mi ſed to their ſpirited and uit pe rereig 
ſeverance, are wiſhed for and ©: hate re 
pected every day by the unhayy blic » 
huſbaudman, whoſe tears been gs tc 
the very field that contributes to ſ wiog 
many uſeleſs expences before it bu Mey ar 
furniſhed the neceſſary ſubſiſtence d pri 
to the perſon who ſowed it, for te iurce. u 
ſubliſtence of himſelf and fan, in 
and who, deprived of the comma WiWerticul 
neceſianes, is forced to take fra þ prope 
his poverty itſelf,, wherewith u All k 
furniſh to the exigencies of oport. 
ſtate. the n 

Thefe unhappy beivgs, i ch ci 
Frenchmen by birth, and i», Whropert 
have a double right to enjoy thei g pub 
ſacred property even in the bon uillity 
of indigence; but as they cas E incipl 
claimit themſelves at your majeh T man 


feet, let their claims and the 
rights be ever preſent before you; 
let their plaints find their way i 
the throne, and reach your rp 
perſon ; let them hear your grit 
ous auſwer, and, let them know th 
your majefty's goodneſs and jule 
ard the ſureſt — they al 
hope o find near the throne. 
The French never conſult 4 
intereſt inſeparable from the tin, 
they are always biaſſed by de 


kaceſf 


pPVUBLIC,PAPERS (7x). 
attachment to their mo- been ſeen, liable to open frauds. 


ich; in their fervent zeal The moſt exact and habitual atten- 
| enthuſiaſtic emotions for the tion could hardly be fufficlent to + 
Lal cauſe, they have been ca- diſtinguiſh the numberleſs ſt j. 


com. 
dimin 
One, ad 
N Maj by 


ah ble of the greateſt ſacrifices; papers that are to ſerve for each 
cat whey they way fancy the ways and reſpective act of juſlice or common 
and de ins of the nation as unbounded tranſaction. * n 
| over 4 their allection. Theſe ways and What miſtakes will not the _ 
ous and ans, therefore, mult be carefully eſt part of your fubjects be liable to, 
is pan osged and uſed at proper times. by interchanging cheſe papers. and 
pplaut. ſhould be, likewif: confidered, making uſe of the one for the other! 
preſſion, the contributions procecding Many writings, by ſuch involun- 


{0 oltz 
Ents, 0 
and pit 


om che impoſts granted to the tary faults, may appear counter- 
onarch are Only intended as ſub- feited in the eye of juſtice; and the 
les to the ſlate, and that the unwary individual will find himſelf 


juſt pe rereign is but the diliributor of daily expoſed to pay exorbitant 
and ti. hatever i. not, employed for the fines, or to encounter diſagreeable 
unhappy blic weal, which naturally be- and heavy ſuits at law. 
s bedey 


g to thoſe Who co-operated in Such a duty, fire, is likewiſe in- 
rying the contributions; and, if compatible with public "ſafety, as ' 
ey are diverted frum their chief it would deeply wound mutual 
d primitive intent, their fertile confidence, which is the fure foun- 
burce, will ſoon become inſufficient, * dation of it. Individuals would be 
id, in a ſhort time, exhauſted ; afruid of procuring unſtamped bills 


ites to i 
re it bs 
ibſillenee 
, for the 
| family 


comma ticularly if the expences increaſe or notes before u tribunal ; and in 
ke fla proportion to the receipt. this age, Where there are ſuch fre- 
55 : All kinds of impoſts ſhould be quent inſtances of perſons taking all 


roportioned to the neceſſary wants ſorts of advantages, and commenc- * 
f the nation, and end with them. ing or prolonging vexatious and 
ich citizen contributes part of his never-ending ſuits, a wiſe legiſla- 
roperty, for the ſake of maintain- tor ſhould be very careful not to 


s, | lis 


id A, 


oy theit e public ſafety and private tran · introduce new ſubſects of chicanery. 
e boſon WW uillity. © The people, on ſuch Beſides, our public truſt, fire, and 
7 Candi nnciples, founded on the rights our national dignity, abfolutely for- 
majellys GE mankind, and confirined by rea - bid the introduction of ſuch a dan- 
id thei n, ſhould never increaſe their gerous duty, PIO 
re you; ontributions but when the expen- The moment a declaration is ĩſſu- 
el the ſtate have undergone all ed, which is generally vicious in 
ur wp te ſavings, alterations, and re- almoſt all its diſpoſitions, a ſeducing 


iT grace 


" renchments, they are capable of. facility of — its meaning or 
no ö 


ts for this reaſon, therefore, that duration offers irfelf, and pretences 


d qu our parliament, fire, look upon are not waning for impoling plau- 
hey cal be duty on ſtamped paper as en- ſibly on the public. 2 P 
4 rely oppoſite 10 thele primitive furniſhes us with too many exam- ' 
"y — tions, It would affect the pri- ples. The two ſous and the eight 
> throes 


ue tranquillity, by neceffarily ſous per livre for inſtance, the ſe- 
bpening-a way to errors, and there- cond warrant for the poll-tax, and 

would prove far more dangerous ſo many other inventions, which 

than the gabelle [duty on falt, a the fertile genius of finances has 

und of exciſe], which was, as bas imagined, and is never at a loſs _ 

fin 


* bei 
, form d 
ſinceſt 


bier ri 


: a 1 1 4 7 2 4 6 ' 4 71 * " P . 
find to over-charge the ſubjects, when a certain period was menin, 
are but a con inuation and exten- ed for diminiſhing the national eck 


bon of a duty, fimple in its origin; Lewis XIV. eſtabliſhed the xy Wiz. 
and ſuch an extenſion, fire, is tax in 1695, and the tenth in 111, =P 
often diveſted of any legal autho- The misfortunes and heavy loſs tri 
rity, and only collected in virtue of ſuſtained towards the latter end | kin 
the miniſter's mandate. Without his reign, and the invaſion of th 18 
mentioning, fire, the multiplicity kingdom, made him attempt a ft, at 4 
of marks, precautions, and fines, the ſucceſs of which he very nu the 


annexed to and attending the duty doubted in his own mind. u bein 
on ſtamped paper, it is certain that 1 monarch, finding himſelf q; im 
it would cauſe a delay in public liged to lay ſuch a duty, ſcene! 

and private bufineſs, and obilruct to have been doubtful whether he 
the common daily tranſactions. All had a right to lay it; and if part 
delay is dangerous, and all obſtrue - ment then thought it their dutyy 
tion mult produce a delay. A bill have it regiſtered, it was becab 
of exchange, improperly ſtamped, the contribution was to laſt but 
would be liable to a fine; the fine fhort time; it was chiefly becauſ 
mult be paid immediately by the the exigencies of the (tate ſeened our /1 
poſſeſſor of the bill; he therefore to require a ſpeedy redreſs ; hadit 
would be obliged to advance the not been for theſe ſubſtantial re ted tl 
ſum for the fine, pay inſtead of re. ſons, fire, Lewis XIV. would har 
ceiving, and be out of his money owned, * that it was the nation unter 
till the expiration of his unlucky alone, re- united in the three genenl 
bill. He would be a ſufferer for ſtates, that can give the neceſſuy y are 
other perſons faults, and ſuch faults conſent for. eſtabliſhing a perpetul ſembl. 


might be renewed ſeveral times in tax — that parliament were nere ith thi 
one and the ſame day, in the very inveſted with ſuch a power, Prong!) 
fame hour; his payments muſt be that, charged by the ſovereign to ure 
affected by it, and his credit called announce his will to the people eat as 
in queſtion, Thence miſtruſt and they bad never been charged y ſubjel 
doubts will neceſſarily ariſe ; and the people to repreſent them he exe 


you know, fire, that there ſubſiſts implicitly.” 

a kind of chain in the courſe of ex- This is what your reſpectful pat 
changes, that ſtrongly binds all liament takes now the liberty d 
the commercial parts of mankind mentioning to your majeſty ; 
in the known world, Our trading penetrated with this truth, ala ren th 
towns would loſe, in the eyes of a at the enormous deficiency, 
foreigner, that level or advantage ſtruck with the deplorable drſorden | monar, 
they were wont to enjoy. In ſhort, that have produced it, and might 
were not ſuch a duty extremely render it perpetual, they with v 
onerous it itſelf, its unlimited dura» much to ſee the whole nation 4 anime 
tion muſt cauſe a general alarm. ſembled, before they regilter a" he nam 
We have often ſeen taxes, limited new impoſt. The nation alvnt 
till ſuch a time, prolonged even thus aſſembled, and inſtructed i 
after the intention of the ſupply the true ſtate of the finances, 1 
had been amply fulfilled ; but we extirpate the great abuſes that t 
did not expect to ſee one that is to exiſting at preſent, and offer gt 
laſt perpetually, at the very time reſources to obviate them in ſu 


wies; n 
rhom 

of king! 
title of 1 
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'Tis for you, fire, that the ho- 
dar was reſerved of renewing thoſe 


3 mentine 
onal ch; 


| the poll ti-nal aſſemblies which ren the 
in 1716 en of Charlemagne ſo great and 
avy loſe oſtrious; aſſemblies that repaired” 
er endd | king John's difaſtrous calami- 
on of te , and concurred with parlia- 
apt a ſy, nt to re-eſtabliſh Charles VII. 
Ty much the throne. All the world is 
*. Jorinced now of the truth of this 
mie zxim=<that ner y enerally accom- 
+ ſeemel pies miflruft and —— 
ether be eater authority 48, the more con fi- 
it paris ce and caudour it ſhould inſpire— 
r duty v nd that entrufling tbe provincial af 
becaub WWW nblie4vith part of the adminiſtration, 
it but x fad of aveatening it, evould en- 
becauſe when and render it more aftive. 
: ſeemed our notables, fire, ſo wiſely. ſc- 
; hadit ted 7 ur majeſty, have aſ- 
tral ret ſted th bios with their coun- 
ald ha s, and unveiled the long hidden 
matten ountenance of truth, which you 
genen ere determined to ſee, How hap- 
ecelſuy y are now the members of this 
ſſembly in enti u, - 
"ene Mi — — 
er, u rongly feel in their hearts! The ' 
ergn (0 march of France can never be ſo 
people, tat as when ſurrounded by — * 
ged aher: he bas nothing to fear but © 
gem be cxceſt f their attachment : be has 


v other" precaution to take but to be 


ul pat | 8 "againſt iſſuing orders 
rey of - may be . their to ac- 
5 2 By a perfect union be- 


reen the ſovereign and the people, 
«ch party will be the gainer; an 
| monarch can never err in follow- 
ing the, ſteps of the hero of the ſe- 
ond race, who forced from the 
nanmous lips of admiring Europe 


e name of Great, which he cer- 
7 unly deſerved by protecting juſ- 

" ce and his people with the ſame 
oy m that ſtrack terror to his ene- 
i; gor choſe of a Charles V. 


dom poſterity, the impartial judge 
the 


"WF" kings, bas dignified with 
1 litle of Wie; nor thoſe of Lewis 


a 9 911 
* 
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XII. who in one of thoſe aſſemblies 
bad the ſweet ſatisfaction of hear- 
ing himſelf proclaimed the Father 
of his People; nor thoſe in ſhort 
of Henry W. whoſe name, ſtill fo 
cheriſhed by the French, is an ho- 
nour to humanity, and daily re- 
ceives from our grateful hearts a 
copious tribute of rears. | 
Four parliament, ' ſire, waiting 
with impatience for the happy and 
wiſhed-for moment, when a juſt 
monarch will deign to ſpread his 
benign influence over a faithful na- 
tion, and grant their requeſts, moſt 
reſpectfully intreat your majeſty to 
recall and annull the declaration of 
the ſtamp-duty, as altogether in- 
— with the preſent ſitua - 
tion of affairs; a dury, that, were 
it to be enforced, would cauſe uni- 


verſal diſcontent and ſorrow to all 


the nation, and the name only of 
which has already ſpread a general 
alarm through the kingdom. 


4 


His Moft Chriftiani Maje/ty"s Speceb 


to the Parliament of Faris, Nov. 

19, 1787. Kei " 
Gentlemen, 

I m come to this afſembly to re- 


call to my parliament thoſe princi- 


ples from which it ought never to 


deviate; to hear what you have to 


ſay upon two great acts of admini- 
— and legiſlation,” which to 


d me have appeared neceſſary ; finally 


to reply to you upon the repreſen- 


tations made to me by the chamber 


of vacations, in favour of my par- 
liament of Bourdeaux. The prin- 
ciples which I mean to recall to 
your recollection, are a part of the 
eſſence of the monarchy, and I will 
not ſuffer them to be unknown or 
changed. I had no need of folic 
tations to aſſemble the notables of 
my kingdom. I ſhall never be a- 
fraid of being among my ſubjects, 

al $3 244 20% 63A king 
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A king of France is never more The Addreſs, of the. fr pn. 

- bappy than when he enjoy s their 0 the Par 3 eſt 
love and fidelity; but it is I only,, King at.” erſailles, on the 8, | 4 
. who am to Judge of the uſe and ne- of. the Duke ef Orla «nd 8. : t 
. ccflity of thoſe afſemblies, and I.  Copn/ellars,of, the, Harlan u. en is 
will not ſuffer maletf ta be indiſ-- Sire, 1 \r parl. 
ecxetely importuned for that which { TY our parliament is come, in 0 20 
ought to be expected from my wiſe, dience ta your orders, It hu; . the 
dom, and the love I have for my, morning been informed « d th 
people, whoſe inte reſſs are inſepar - opening of the fitting, that a9 ; bu 
able from my own. The act of af, youf auguſt blood has hem longe! 
i adminiſtration which J propoſe to yur diſpleaſure, and that tuo cu truth, 
myſelf is an edict, an far f 2 ſellers of your court are dep offend 
- creation of ſucceſſive loans for five of their liberty. Your part hos ih 
vears. I wiſhed to haye no farther in conſternation, humbl 10 10 « wort! 
- recourſe to the -reſource of loans; your majeſſy, to xe pig and. to 
but order and 8 muſt have., prince of yr blood, and w you. 
. time, to make them effeclual. Li- two magiſraten the liberty uur 6f th 
mited and well calculated loans ill they have lot haring, in ee. 
retard the operations of the former, | preſence, fre declare * A LNOUNCE 
dut they will i hg. duty and conſciences dictatrd, es ha» 
No new impoſts will eſtabliſhed, fitting wherein: your_ majelly de et 
and my engagements, will-be fulfill. announced that you came to uf bing 
ed. I will. ever maintain by the the ſenſe of the-aflembl by 2 piſis a 
moſt conſtant and undivided protec- »rality of fuffrages. nent. 
tion, the holy religion in hicb 7, 1 we 


truth 


have the happineſs to be born, and * The Kixc's Anſwer, d rank 


I will not permit it to fuffer the, Wben 1 put, away from my e heart : 

leaſt diminution in my kingdom. ſon 2 prince of my blood, y d, fir 
But I am of opigion that this ſame.. liament - aught to believe, that re. 
religion commands mg malay have ver -:ſtrong: reaſons. for ſo« 

2 _— ne Ay 3 gy ing. I have puniſhed two nat 
their paturab rights, and wha 6 38 

ſtate of ſociety promiſes them. You —_—_ — _ K r 
will ſee in my anſwer upon, tbe ©. I 

' ſubje& of the parliament ,of . Nr 
deaux, to what a degree its condut, 0.1. 
e eee e en 
+» 6nght to reckon upon my confidence . , Wo. 21. 0 ft 
and affection ; but they ought ta =_ 2 217 ſe 
merit them; 1n-confining themſelves Sire; 
within the functions eonßded to their | be public. affliction has pre 
execution by» the kings my prede - ed yaur parliament at the foot 
ceſſors; being careful not to depart the throne. The firſt prince of yt 
from, nor refuſe them and more blood ig. exiled. two wagiltrate 
particularly never to fail in giving your parliament are impriſoned 
to my ſuhjects an example of fide- your orders: the error of this! 
lit and ſubmiſſion. My keeper. of gut prince, the crime of thek 
.* the ſeals will more folly communi; magiſtrates, are unknown (04% 
ente to you my intentions. cannot have been a crime to f 


8. 


ier As 


Pnſdu truth in the preſence of your one of your magiſtrates *; his houſe 
Pari ey. Vout' majeſty came a- has been beſieged; inſtruments of 
= tve e us to demand our free ſuf- the police have driven away his fa- 
2ns and us: to give them on every oc- mily. It was by prayers and en- 


Liam on is the right and duty of treaties to thoſe ungraciaus men, 


ur parliament, and the-intcreſt of that he was permitted to ſee bis 


me, in g ur majeſty to hear them. It is wife, his children, and his ſiſters, 
It ha je, the keeper of the ſeals ex- on his departure. They have forced 
ed, at 1 ed the ſentiments of your ma- him away without à ſervant; and 
hat a ; but our counſel to you would that magiſtrate, who, on Monday. 
14 inc longer come'from- the ſanctuary thought himſelf under the perſonal 
it tuo truth, if reſtrained by the terror protection of out majeſty, is goue 
re depn offending. If the duke of Or- to a diſtant priſon, unattended: but 
parlanefW:ns is guitty, we are alſo. It by three men, the devotees of arbi- 
ſupplen s worthy the firſt prince of your trary power. "The ſecond of theſe 
ore to ood, to repreſent to your majeſty, magiſtrates ſeized by your orders, 

and to at you were trans forming a meet- - though "rreated in his own houſe 

erty vhs of the parliament into a bed of leſs cruelly than the other, has ne- 
„ in bee. Hie declaration has but vertheleſs been conſtrained tu depart 

what ile ꝛnaunced our ſentiments; his feel- . with a fever, and threatened: with 
tated, in have-judged of ours; and if an inflammatory diſorder, to a place 


the effect of that concord, which where liſe is a continual puniſh- 
bing can deſtroy, between the ment; His dwelling is a rock ; his 
mes and the duty of your par - priſon heat by the waves of the ſea; 
ment, the duke of Orleans has the air be breathes unwholſome; all 
ewn à courage worthy, his birth aſſiſtance is remote, and your majeſty, 


ajefly | 
ne to ty 


by ap 


"rs d rank, he has no leſs manifeſted + without wiſhing it, without knowing 
0 my ply heart zealous for your glory. In it, in ſigning the order of impriſon- 
„ myp &, fire, foreigners, cannot con- ment, has perhaps ſigned that of 
e, that we,” poſterity/ will not believe, his death. If exile is the recom- 


for ſo 
WO ma 
ght 10 


ba we could be: expoſed to any pence of the fidelity of the princes 
lnger in telling your majeſiy that of your blond; if outrages and 
uth, which you have demanded | captivity threaten the uprightneſs 
i perſon, Your preſence has ever of the fri magiſtrates of the king- 
ken accompanied with : favour : dom; we may aſk ourſelves. with 
nuſt it henceforth produce fear and terror and grief, what will become 


4, an action? A bed of juſtice would: of; the Jaws, the publie liberty, the 
e bei terrible than a fitting of national honour, aud the; manners 


wiament; and our loyalty to your of your majeſty's ſubjects; thoſe 
ety would ſuppreſs our voices, manners ſo mild, ſo neceſſary to be 
ere our confidence, ; encouraged- preſerved for the common intereſt 
y yourſelf, no other than the ſig- of the throne, and of the people. 
ul of our exile or impriſonment. Such defigus, fire; are not in your 
d what impriſonment, fir? Ho- heart; ſuch examples ate not the 
wur and humanity, as well as juſ- principles of your nijeſty. l. They 
tremble at it; the baſeſt men ariſe from another ſource. - Your 
bare laid hands* on: the. perſon of - parliament, fire, moſt humbly be- 
5 5 7 — 20 K DMT rin \ 
* The officer who arreſted the abbe Tratian is ſaid-to have laid his hand upon. his 
Wuler, which is a high indignity in France, Fs 33 
2 ſeeches 


re 


ſeeches your majeſty, as you value 
your glory, your high renown; to 
remove thoſe afflifting counſels, to 
conſult and liſten only to your own 


heart; and then, juſtice with hu- - 


manity, encouraged by the return 
of the firſt prince of your blood, 
and by the releaſe of your two ma- 
giſtrates, will begin to offace an ex- 


ample which would end by the de- 


ſtruction of the laws, the degrada- 
tion of the magiſtracy, univerſal 
diſcouragement, and the triumph 
of the enemies to the honour of the 


French.“ 


2 2 7. 4 If 

_ His Majeſty's 4, 

3 Aae Nov. 26, 1787. 
When L held a fitting among you, 


— 


= 


\ gentlemen, the keeper of the ſeals 
order, that the 
more kindneſs I ſhewed when 1 fol- 


told you, by m 


lowed the inclinations of my heart, 


the more firmneſs I diſcovered when 
I thought I perceived any attempts 


to abuſe that kindneſs, 
This might be a ſufficient anſwer 
to your ſecond petition ; but I will 


condeſoend to add, that if I do not 


blame the intereſt you expreſs for 
the detention of your two magi- 
ſtrates, I diſapprove, however, your 
exaggerating the circumſtances: and 
conſequences of it. You ſeem to 
attribute the whole of this tranſ- 
action to motives, which the free 
liderty I permitted you to expreſs 
your opinions does not warrant. 
1 am accountable to no perſon 
for the motives of my refolutions. 
It is time you ſhould feparate the 
particular caſe of thoſe 1 have pu- 
niſhed from the intereſt of my other 
ſudjects, and that of the laws. 
All my ſubjects are ſenſible that 
the goodneſs of my heart is ever 
- watchful for their happineſs; and 
muſt acknowledge the effects of i 
even in my acts of juſtice. 


I. will 


* to the foregoing | 
my court, I have nothing to 
to what I have already ſad ton 


anſwer to their ſupplication. 


reſt of one of your magiſtrates," 
being exaggerated, is yet m. 


rn 


Every individual is inten{y; 
the preſervation of public a 
and that order eſſentially dm 
on the ſupport of my authory, 

If thoſe I have charged ton 
cute my orders. have behaved 
manner contrary to my intent 
uniſh them; and if | 
rms of confinement can any ny 

detrimental to the health o 
two magiſtrates, I will order th 
to be removed to more {alut 
ſpots z for the. feelings of hy 
nity are inſeparable from my he 
even in the execution of i 
nce. - + 
In regard to the duke of Orle 
abſence from the capital, aud f 


parliament. 


——_——— 3 a. 


»„—— 


The Third Remonftrance of the Þ 
liament of Paris to the Kin, 

the ſame Subject, Dec. 10, 1jh 
Sire, | 
Your parliament, the pra 
and peers of your realms, bu 
ſeated, have charged us with f 
commiſſion of laying at the foot 
your throne their moſt relpedt 
repreſentations on your n 


dlervier 
nce, H 
loed he 
the la 
One of 
dem 
5 dut 
ces ; it 


The magiſtracy of your ki 
dom, as well as every true d 
are equally aſtoniſhed at the 
proaches it contains, and thep 
ciples which are manifeſted in i. 

We are, however, far iro i 2 

Preſent 


hich lage ory on 
But yt 
te this 
ment wi 
ollectio 
at of ſh 
erimin 
urſelf, 
$ 0 maj 
787, 


wound in the choice of the eie 
tors of your orders. If their 
was not carried to the pe 


expoſition of other fads, far 


> 


PUBL FC 


e; and your parliament — 
that this magiſtrate, whoſe 
ſe was inveſted by armed men, 
ſelf delivered up to the agents 
the police, like a malefactor, 
himſelf reduced to the humilia- 
of being liable to the ſummons 
in officer, from a ſubmiſſion to 
r _— order, 
May we be allowed, Sire, to re- 
ſent to you, that, in devoting 
elves to the public ſervice, in 
miling to releaſe your majeſty 
the firſt duty you owe _ na- 
„ namely, that of juſtice; in 
zing up our children to be ſub- 
to the ſame ſacrifices, we never 
d have ſuppoſed we were deſlin. 
ourſelves and our children to 
misfortunes, ſtill leſs ro out- 
es of ſo heinous a nature. 
But we do not come ſo much to 
im your benignity, as the pro- 
tion of the laws. It is not to 
r humanity alone that we ad- 
s ourſelves; it is not a favour 
ich your parliament ſolicits ; it 
es, Sire, to demand juſtice. 
bis jullice is ſubject to regula» 
independent of the will of 
n—even kings themſelves are 
ſervient to them; that glorious 
nce, Henry the Fourth, acknow- 
ed he had two ſovereigns, God 
the laws, 
One of theſe regulations is, to 
demn no one without a hearing; 
s duty in all times, and in all 
ices ; it is the duty of all men; 
pour majeſty will allow us to 
"cnt to you, that it is as obli- 
ory on you as on your ſubjects. 
ut your majeſty has not to exe- 
e this function; and your par- 
nent with pleaſure brings to your 
viction your glorious privileges, 
t of ſhewing mercy to condemn- 
criminals. To condemn them 
urſelf, is not a function belong- 
$10 majeſty, This painful and 


1787. | 


PAEREES "© 


dangerous taſk the king cannot ex- 
erciſe but through his judyes, Thoſe 
who find a pleaſure in hearing your 
majeſty pronounce the dreadful 
word of puniſhment, who adviſe 
you to puniſh without à trial, to 
punith of your own accord, to or- 
der exiles, arreſts, and impriſon- 
ments; who ſuppoſe that acts of 
rigour are compatible with a benign 
diſpohtion, equally force a wound 
to external juſtice—the laws of the 
realm, and the moſt conſolating 
prerogative belonging to your ma- 
jeſty. | 

It does not allow, that opinions 
delivered in parliaments ſhould be 
conſidered as motives for your ri- 
pours and in ſome me.:ſure a conſo- 
ation for us. But if ſtrong reaſons 
ſhould actuate you to the exile of 
the duke of Orleans—if it can be 
called a kindneſs that you no lon- 
ger leave two magiſtrates expoſed 
to periſh in diſtant priſons, or un- 


wholeſome places—if it is conſider- 


ed as an act of humanity, which 
tempers juſtice, in releatng them 
from ſuch a fituation—they mult 
indeed be guilty ! But it is the duty 
of your parliament to judge them— 
— we demand only, that their 
crimes ſhould be publiſhed. 

The meaneſt of your ſubjects is 


not leſs intereſted in the ſucceſs of 


our reclamations, than the firſt 
prince of your blood — Yes, Sire, 
not only a prince of your blood, 
but every Frenchman puniſhed by 
your majeſty, and eſpecially who 
is puniſhed without a hearing, be- 
comes neceſſarily the ſubje& of 
ubhic alarm. The union of theſe 
ideas is not the work of your par- 
liament it is that of nature, it is 
the voice of reaſon, it is the prin- 
_ of the moſt wholeſome laws, 
ot thoſe laws which are engraved 
in every man's heart, which is the 
principle of yours, and which af- 
(F) ſures 


nbi e 


ſures us of your perſonal approba- 
tion. The cauſe of his royal high- 
neſs the duke of Orleans, and of 
the two magiſtrates, is then without 
our conſent, and, by forcing thoſe 

principles, the act of the throne, 
whoſe only foundation is juſtice, 
and without which no nation can 
be happy. 

It 1s, therefore, in the name of 
thoſe laws which preſerve empires, 
in the name of that liberty for 
which we are the reſpectful inter- 

reters and the lawful mediators, 
in the name of your authority, of 
which we are the firſt and moſt con- 
fidential miniſters, that we dare de- 
mand the trial or the liberty of the 
duke of Orleans and the two exiled 
magiſtrates, who are impriſoned by 
a ſudden order, as contrary to the 
ſentiments as the intereſts of your 


majeſty, 


— _— 


Memorial preſented to the States Ge- 
.  neralof the United Provinces, Aug. 
14, 1787, by Sir James Harris, 
K. B. the Britiſh Ambaſſador at 
the H. a 14 Hes 


High and Mighty Lords, 
The king, animated with the 
trucſt and moſt fincere ſentiments 


of friendſhip for your high mighti- 
neſſes, cannot without extreme pain 


fee the continuation of the unfor- 
tunate troubles which ſubſiſt in the 
republic of the United Provinces ; 
and which, by their continuation, 
threaten the moſt grievous conſe- 
QUENCES, 

The memorials which the under- 
ſigned envoy extraordinary and mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary has preſented 
to your high mightineſſes, ſince he 
had the honour to reſide here, have 
ſhewn, that the king his maſter, as 


a good friend and neighbour of the 


republic, has never ceaſed deſiring 


Os I i et co tt te re er re OOO — 


1 


to ſee peace re-eſtabliſhed; wi 
majeſty will be always diſpos 
co-operate on his part, in d 
manner as your high mighty 
ar - judge proper. 

is majeſty having obſerved 
the ſtates of the provinces of 1; 
land and Frieſland, have deck 
their diſpoſition to aſ the me 
tion of — neighbouring p 
(in cafe that your high might 
judge ſuch intervention neceſ, 
and that of Zealand has call 
mind, on this occaſion, the rey 
ed aſſurances which the king l 
given of his friendſhip for the li 
ted Provinces : the underſigned 


uction 
bitants 


| table 
expreſs orders to afſure your when 
mightineſſes that his majeſy | er pr 


conſtantly ſtrongly at heart the g of ] 


eſtabliſhment of the tranquilliy bl 

the republic, the preſervation 0 4 
the true conſtitution, and the null |..." f 
tenanee of the juſt rights ich a 
vileges of all its members, . ... 
majeſty feels the greateſt ſana eye 
tion, in having reaſon to thin bus 
the internal means, furniſied Wl. grez 
the conſlitution itſelf, have n tha 
ſufficient to accompliſh ſo (alu wide 
an object. But at the ſame wien 
if your high mightineſſes ar: M berat. 
cided, that it is neceſſary to n Thul. 
to a foreign mediation, and 1 . pref 
vite his majeſty ; then, in ntl Yu 
conſequence of his affection, Mus r 


of his good will for the republ 
the king will be eager to pro 
your high mightineſſes his 6 


deſire to employ all the cue f * 

may depend on his majeſty to ww Wi a 

=_ negotiation. -= a happy, fol The | 
and permanent ſue, eleſz 

O JAMES HAAR 50 

concili 

with 

Repreſentation of the Equeſrim® * ove 

der and Nobles of the Prot m 3; bu 

Holland, to the States of Hol 1 


and W: eft Priefland, Arg. 1718 


pPUBL1C 
he lords of the Equeſtrian or- 
and nobles think proper once 
re, to repreſent in the moſt af- 


ling manner to your noble and 
at mightineſſes the true picture 


ſerved the unfortunate ſtate of our 
es of ntry, This province, formerl 
ve dec happy and flouriſhing, and fo 
the n nd, the object of admiration, 
"s | frequently even the envy of 
meli neighbouring nations, is now 


King its own entrails, and by 


cor 
moment on the brink of de- 
uction, and ready with all its in- 
jitants to be overwhelmed in in- 


rig table ruin. 

Jr wen the lords of the Equeſtrian 
najely | er propoſed their advice on the 
art the on of July to this .illufirious aſ- 
= bly, they judged it ſufficient, 


the then fituation of affairs, to 


| the 7p nce lightly over the reaſons 
is eich actuated them; they flat- 
* d themſelves that the penetrat- 


eye of the members of the il- 
Itrious aſſembly of your noble 
great mightineſſes, would give 


0 l m that turn of which they were 
— , evidently ſuſceptible. _ 
* "I When on the 1oth of ſuly th 


liberated on the memorial of M. 
Thulemeyer, the Equeſtrian or- 
7 prefſed them in the moſt ear- 
manner” to make the moſt 
ous reflections on the abſolute 


rp city of providing as ſoon as 
we bl: fme conciliatory means 
o vor to prevent thoſe effects which 
* e ©] eſtrian order feared, and 


dich it plainly told them of. 

The Equeſtrian order, never- 
leſs, has not had the ſatisfation 
ſering their well-meant advice 
conciliatory propofitions erown- 
wth ſucceſs, by want of influ- 
de over the plurality of mem- 
's; but, on the contrary, heard 
ua the 14th of July an anſwer 


efirian j 


and unbridled paſſions is at_ 


PAPERS. (83) 


to the memorial of the Pruſſian 
envoy determined upon; from which 
it appeared to the Equeſtrian order 
that no good effect could be expected. 
The event has at preſent proved the 
ſame, as appears by the laſt memo» 
rial from * court of Berlin; and 
experience ſhews the foundation of 
that forefight on which the Equef- 
trian order grounded its firſt advice, 
Now the danger is at the higheft 
point, and augments every inſtant ; 
and if they intend to put in execu- 
tion the means of preventing a ſi - 
tuation abſolutely without reſource, 
not a moment muſt be loſt. 

The Equeſtrian order thinks the 
term without reſource is not too ex- 
preſſive, but founded in every re- 
ſpect on truths that muſt be acknow- 
ledged ; and they are ready to ſa- 
crifice their wealth and blood for 
that liberty which their anceſtors 
have enjoyed, and which they ac- 
quired and founded by rivers of 
blood. But the Equeſtrian order 
will never concur in rendering the 
inhabitants of Holland the victims 
of inconfiderate actions, which in 
themſelves unjuſtly violate the laws 
of nature — of nations, which 
deſtroy liberty, and which provoke 
the vengeance of thoſe whom they 
have neceſſitated by their raſh treat- 
ment to check them by force. And 
what, alas! are the means of de 
fence which can be put in execu- 
tion in theſe unfortunate cireum- 
ſtances, to pleaſe a people whom 
they are obliged not only to pre- 
ſerve from evident danger, but even 
to protect from that which threatens 
them ? 

Will they find theſe means in the 
concord, that once immoveable 
bulwark of our power? That has 
diſappeared ; and the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of it can ouly be effected by 
the * the Almighty. 

(F 2) 
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Are the means to be found in the 
finances, which form the finews of 
all military expeditions ? Who a- 


mongſt the members of your noble 


and great mightineſſes, or thoſe 
members compoſing the corps of 
the regencies of the reſpective ei- 
ties, are ignorant of the deplorable 
fituation of the finances at this mo- 
ment? If any farther proof of- it 
is required, let them caſt an eye on 
the lait loan of five miflions made 
by Holland; they have only to 
reckon the enormous loſs of 22 per 
cent. and then reckon that the 
above loan coſt this country 16 
millions of florins; they have only 
to conlider the preſent price of 
bonds, the important diminution 
of the value of effects, the enor - 
mous expences which are incurred in 
a country become powerful by œco- 
nomy, and Executed by a commiſ- 
ſion with a power more than dicta- 
torial, and whieh has a free unli- 
mited power over the wealth of this 
country, which it. uſes in the moſt 
unconſtitutional mannerimaginable, 
and abſolutely without example, 
for its own ends, and of which the 
ſovereign has generally not the leaſt 
knowledge but when they think 
proper to require their approbation, 
which they have always an oppor- 
tunity of inſuring by tke reigning 
ſpirit. If we mult ſpeak with truth, 
and without diſguiſe, the Equeſtrian 
order muſt own it is informed, that 
the expences attending this commiſ- 
ſion, or the ordinaries which have 
been granted it at its requeſt, a- 
mount already, during the firſt 
week of its nomination, to near 
60,000 florins. wot, 

If this is the caſe, the Equeſ- 
trian order has no occaſion to make 
any reflections on this head; things 
ſpeak for themſclves, and afford 
ſullicient room to compare the an- 
cient induſtry of the Dutch in the 
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management of their finance t þ for 
the diſorderly profuſion which yon 
ſo ſtrongly reigns, | to th 
The Equeſtrian order fill 17 1 
itſelf chat they may be mum 
and that the counſellors of thes pped . 
mittee, knowing beſt the far 4 e inh 
the finances, will be able to (ds 18 
theſe reports without foundatia le, 4 
Are the means of defence to om 
found in the advancement of coi”) © 
merce, and the reſources it { tha 
fords ? ut th 
At the eſtabliſhment of this * 
public, and during the uncem —_ 
æra of its exiſtence, the enemy ug * 
more than once in the country, x * 
they experienced the unfortun 7 
effecis of it; yet commerce pr tre 
ſerved at leaſt one part of its od 4 2 
nary courſe. The Dutch fy . 
more or leſs protected, pteſen * 
itſelf, and brought riches, whid 5 — 
enabled the inhabitants to pay t The. 
heavy taxes which the preſerrau e 
of their country required, Tut » IJ 
powerful city of Amſterdam py 
ported the republic: its amm . 
wealth rendered it the milirels . Ea. 
the commerce of the univerſe, em ＋ 
during thoſe unhappy times, ad Pow 
diffuſed through an infinite nume on 
of ſmall veins, which procees N of 
from this rich ſource, and wad * 
it knew how to nouriſh, a pro es. 
ity which rendered its inf poſſi 
power firm, and made it with: 
the greateſt aſſaults. But, aw: fary 
at preſent, if this rich ſource 190087. e 
entirely drained, it is at lea n ce 
molt deplorable ſituation. Here ng 
want words to expreſs ourſeirs e pret 
The Equeſtrian order is affrightes ough 
at the appearance of the fitu.t er, pr 
of trade, and cannot conceal * onarc 
And what more is there which tie do do 
have not to fear? May not au e on 
ſtant ſhut up the paſſage oft ere | 
rivers through which the commer the 


of this country is ſtill carried ® 
witl 
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\ ſome advantage? Can thew who proteſt that they have not the 
gnorant of the damage this muſt leaſt thought that their co-members 
to the principal cities of Hol- of this aſſembly want the ſmalleſt 
|? The inhabitants of Dort, do hint on this important matter. 

not ſuffer greatly in being After theſe mature and moderate 
oed in their commerce of wood? reflections on what has been ſaid, 
e inhabitants of Schiedam, are the Equeſtrian corps think them- 
y not hindered in their coal ſelres obliged to introduce again 
ie, which they ſend up the their advice, propoſed the roth of 
ver? Can the city of Amſterdam July, and to inſiſt in a proper man- 
ry on any trade with the ſhips ner that your noble and great 
m the Upper Rhine? and how mightineſſes put in execution im- 
at then will be the number of mediately ſome conciliatory means, 
le whoſe only ſubſiſtence is without derogating from your ſove- 
merce, and which they will be reign dignity, and not to'make this 
rived of? Let us draw a curtain unfortunate accident augment the 
r this dreadful deſcription ; the number of unhappy circumſtances 
art hardens at the thoughts of in which this republic is indiſput- 
fatal events which this ſubject ably involved. . 
hibits on all ſides. | The Equeſtrian corps therefore | 
In fine, will they ſeek and find renęys its inſtances, and previouſly 


finances 


1 Which 
er (hill f 


e miſta 
of theg 
the {tate | 
le to ded 
undation, 
fence toh 
ent of c 
Irces it & 


of this 
> uncem 
enemy ug 
ountry, # 
unfortum 
nerce n 
of its ord 


] 4;; N : 
ny means of defence in the aſſiſt- recals its advice; it frankly offers 
Ry ce of our confederates, or in that to give on every occafion proofs 
to pay ey foreign powers ? that it has nothing more at heart, 


The anſwer to this queſtion, and and wiſhes for nothing more ar- 
e expoſition of the different ob- dently, than ta act in concert with 
is which muſt be conſidered in all the members for the real welfare 
ery point of view, is of ſo deli» of the province in its defence; in 
te and embarraſfing a nature, that a word, for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
e Equeſtrian corps is fearful of its repoſe, happineſs, and proſper- 
preſſing itſelf on this head. To ity ; and will at all times facrifice 
ect it requires a knowledge found- for that purpoſe its wealth and 
on the political ſyſtem of this blood. 


reſervaty 
red. Tix 
rdam (ap 
amm 
miſtreſß 6 
yerſe, eve 
1mes, and 
te numbet 


Loy t of the globe, to obtain which Such, noble, great, and mighty 
__ muſt pry into the ſecrets of ca- lords, are the, true ſepſe and ſole 
mr nets, and diſcover them as much intentions of the Equeſtrian 'order, 
c/o bolible. This requires combi- which they declare in the moſt ſo- 
u. ben, and ſuch foreſight is ne- lemn manner, in the firm perſua- 


ſary for this which prudence ſor- fion that this proteſtation, and the 
d to truſt to paper. The Equeſ- open expoſition of all their ſenti- 
an corps appeals to the widdong ments contained in this advice pro- 


1rce 15000 


leaſt in 


10 ö | 
py the members, who cannot rate ceed from their duty to the Al- 
ifriohted e pręſent ſtate of the union high mighty, to their conſcience, to their 
ratio vugh, and who can, in like man- oath, to all the inhabitants of Hol- 
nceal i"! Py into the deſigns of the land, and in fine to this illuſtrious 
lch the onarchs who ſurround us, and aſſembly itſelf, whoſe deliberations 


1 ſho do not look with an indifferent and advice ought to be governed 


of tdb on this republic; for which by truth, fiacerity, and perſua- 
no" is no need of an explication fron. N 

ied oP be of the Equeſtrian order, We muſt fill add here, noble, 
, i; 31 great, 


N00 


t. and mighty lords, that this 
is the ſecond time that the Equeſ- 
trian order has been obliged, within 
a little ſpace, to propoſe ſuch a de- 
tail of advice to this illuſtrious aſ- 
ſembly; the objects of it were of 
the utmoſt importance, and made 
the Equeſttian order declare its ſen- 
N on political affairs once for 

This they have done without 
fear, though they know the judg- 
ment a contrary ſyſtem forms of 
ut ; nor are they ignorant oft the 
menaces which. public report an- 
nounces to them, Tf they are exe- 


(86) 


cuted; if we muſt ſuffer the lot of 


our brothers of Dort, we are aſſured 
that we may ſay with them, 


_ « Juſtum & tenacem propaſiti virum, 
Non civium ardor pra va jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni, | 
Mente quatit ſolida. 

Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
- Impavidum ferient ruinæ.“ 


And then dying in a noble cauſe, 
we will not with our laſt breath 
call down the vengeance of the 
Almighty, but we will uſe that ten- 
der prayer, Forgive them, Lord, 
they know not what they do.“ 


Letter from her Royal Highneſi the 
Princeſs of Orange to Jis Serene 
* Highneſs the Reigning Duke of 
Brunſwick, dated Sept. 15, 1787. 


" Nimeguen, Sept. 15. 
Six, 


The moment your highneſs enters 
the province of Holland at the head 
of the body of troops the king, my 
brother, has entruited to you, per- 
mit me to recommend again to you 
the intereſts of that nation which 
is ſo dear to me, and to whoſe proſ- 
perity I ſhall always glory in con- 
tributing as much as in my power. 


I could not foreſee that fo ſimple 
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an intention as that of my od 
to the Hague would have hat fig 
ſerious effects, and ſo entirely 
polite to the ſalutary views wi 
determined me to undertake thy 
journey, 


1MOus 
ze his 
ſhe ki 
prool 
char! 


exec 
expected great obſtacles beim ſenty 
I ſucceeded in my endeavour y | to 
reſtore peace and tranquillity; by ch y0 
the only difficulty tor which | vo our 
' unprepared, becauſe it was the leaf land, 
probable, was unfortunately thy the w 
which deprived me of every nem ention 
of attaining my end, by (topping don u 
my journey by violent means. mene) 
But if the unheard of proc abita1 
ing uſed towards me in Holland, oi aftra 
E the impreſſion of ub h 
as only been modified by m ards 
ward knowledge of not having neu ſhev 
rited it: if this proceeding, | on, 
has been diſapproved by all elt. 
courts, and every man of hon may 
and good breeding, what mult iy agree: 
thought of thoſe who compoſe le ſh 
preſent plurality of the (iates «iſt deel. 
Holland, to ſee them miſconſtueſ om an 
and ſacrifice the interelis of t procu 
country to little perſonal ve rig 
and oblige the king to take a hie libe 
faction they have obſtinately rec and 
to his friendly exhortations. ays be 
The king, by declaring he ces fe 
fidered the offence as againit hin anc 
ſelf, penetrated my heart with gn fear 
titude ; but after the manner they re no 
dared to anſwer him, and the n d 1 
zuſtice which this pretended ma owe te 
rity did not ceaſe — bu p 
declaration would have raiſed e ſe 
greateſt fears for that cuν¹ÿ—ꝗ¹ ue 
which for 20 years I have convder- gp" tt 
ed as my own, and whoſe intee ur (c 
are inſeparable from thoſe of vant 
houſe, if I had not been made el 
by the declaration of the ſtates ge. 
neral, that of the principal mem rom t. 
bers of the afſembly of the ſtates ® 8 
Holland, and of the greatelt pal o The 


the nation, as well as by the mag 
nuanimods 


—— — — 
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my gh :mous ſentiments which charac- 
e had fuc ze his majeſty. 

ntirely gy ſhe king could not give a ſtron- 
eWS Which roof of thoſe ſentiments than 


charging your highneſs with 
execution of his orders; and 
ſentiments, fir, you have de- 
to ſhew towards me, and 
ich your highneſs has manifeſted 
our declaration to the ſtates of 

land, do not permit me to doubt 


cles beim 
eavours ty 
hich I va 
is the leaf 


ately u the wiſdom and equity of your 
ery nem entions ; but your highneſs muſt 
7 (Hopping don me if I dare to implore your 
eans, mency towards that part ot the 
f proce-Whabitants who are blinded and 
Tolland, vi aſtray by paſſion, and to aſſure 
1 of which Wu | (hall conlider your behaviour 
by my its ards them, and the protection 
aving e ſhew to the wiſe part of the 
ng, io, as ſo many favours done to 
y all e elt. In the mean time I do 
tf bono maly declare here that, perfect- 
t mult oi agrecable to the modefate prin- 
npoſe the ple ſhewn by the p 


rince 2 
t declaration, I will never profit 
om any circumſtances whatever 
procure my family a greater au- 
jority than the conſtitution and 
ve liberty of the provinces grant 
; and that for myſelf I ſhall al- 
as be ready to employ my good 


ſtates ad 
iſconſtrue 
of tha 
al views, 
te a (ails- 
ly refule 


be con bces for the welfare of this coun- 
nit hin , and thoſe of my houſe, with - 
with gn ; fear of trouble or diſputes. 1 
ner tdey re no ambition for any influence, 
| the i d will only accept that which 
d maj owe to the confidence and friend- 


1 that 


up | bave merited. It is with 
ſed my 


heſe ſentiments and the warmeſt 


cuuntry atitude I ſhall all my life remain 
con 60er-@"h the higheſt conſideration, fir, 
intetelnvur ſerene highneſs's moſt devoted 
of ny vant and coufin, 

ade ealf WiILEELMINA.” 
ates gt- - 

men. n the Same to the Same; Nov. 3, 
ſtates ol 1787. 

part af S1R, 

he mage The ſtates of Holland having de- 
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fired me to requeſt the king my 
brother to permit 3000 or 4000 of 
his troops to remain ſome time in 
this province, I haſten to inform 
your highneft of this reſolution of 
their noble and great mightineſſes, 
a copy of which is annexed, be- 
ſeeching your highnels to ſupport 
this demand with your good © ; 
the fignal marks of kindneſs and 
E tection of his Majeſty make me 
7 he will not refuſe them. 

leave it to your highneſs's con · 
ſideration, if, after the arrange- 
ment taken to diſarm the unconilt» 
tutional citizens. of Amſterdam, 
you may not regard the conditions 
of the ſatisfaction required by the 
king as entirely fulfilled, and with- 
draw the troops, except the num- 
ber the ſlates of Holland have de 
manded, which will be both a re- 
lief to this country, and to the 
troops themſelves, on account 'af 
the bad ſeaſon, Your highneſs 
will at the ſame time permit me 
to intercede for the inhabitants of 
theſe provinces who are priſoners 
of war at Wezel: I requeſt your 
highneſs to releaſe them, and flat- 
ter myſelf you will not diſapprove 
the ſhare I take in their unfortu- 
nate ſituation. When you were 
on the point of entering- Holland 
at the head of the Pru troo 
you deigned to receive the inſtan- 
ces I addreſſed to you in favour of 
this nation, whoſe. welfare and in- 
tereſts in general are the object of 
my conſtant wiſhes : accept then at 
preſent the expreſſions of my gra- 
titude, and thoſe of this nation, 
who have daily diſcovered the emi- 
nent qualities which charaQterize 
your highneſs. The remembrance 
of our obligations to you will al- 
ways remain deeply engraven in 
our hearts, and we ſhall never for- 
get that your highneſs has not only 
gloriouſly fulfilled the object of 


(F 4) your 


(88) Dine 
your commiſſion, but that the moſt 
happy revolution has likewiſe re ſult- 
ed trom it, which has reſtored this 
country to its liberty and indepen- 
dence, by ſtrengthening the con- 
ſtitution, and re-eſabliſhing the 
prince my conſort in his juſt rights 
and privileges. I have the honour 
to remain, with ſentiments of an 
in violable attachment, and the moſt 
diſlinguiſhed confideration, 
(Signed) WILKELMINA,” 


„ 


tw tf 


The Anſwer of his Serene Highneſs 
the reigning Duke of Brunſwick, 
dated Now. 5, 1787 ; to the pre- 
ceding Letter. ä 
Madam, | 
Yaur royal bighneſs has noti- 
fied to me the requeſt which the 
itates of Holland have made, at 
the ſame time defiring to obtain 
petmiſſion from the king for a body 
of 3000 or 4000 men to remain for 
ſome time in this province. 
Perſuaded as I am of the ſincere 
delire the king has to oblige your 
royal highneſs, and to concur to- 
wards the. welfare of the republic 
and the province of Hollapd, I 
think his majeſty will not refuſe that 
requeſt. - I will immediately make 
x moſt humble report to the king 
of the contents of your letter of 
the 3d inſt. and I think, by leaving 
a body of 4000 men in this province, 
until the arrival of his majeſty's 
orders, I ſhall only fulfil his de- 
fires. As the commiſſion ſent by 
his highneſs the prince of Orange 
to finiſh entirely the diſarming of 
unconſtitutional armed citizens, 
and the re-cſtabliſhment of the 
council of war, accompliſhed all 
the objects which remained of the 
ſatisfaction, I think of ſucceſſively 
recalling the troops of the king, ex- 
cept thoſe who at the requeſt of 
the ſtates ſhall remain, if his majeſ- 
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ty conſents to- it, for. ſome ting 
longer in this province, 

What your royal highneſs de 
to mention concerning the ink, 
tants of this country kept priſon 
of war at Wezel, is analoyous yig 
the generous ſentiments you ſtep 
ed at the entrance of the king 
troops on the territory of this . 
public, and I will certainly u. 
preſent to the king the intend you 
take in the fate of theſe unſortum 
men. I eſteem myſelf too hay 
in having ſatisfied your royal hab 
neſs in a commiſhon which ſo nex: 
ly concerned the happineſs of the 
republic, and which could ach 
ſucceed by the concurrence of the 
major part of the inhabitants, wi 
endeavoured to free themſelves fron 
a yoke which an oppretive cal 
placed on them. 

Deign, madam, to grant me 4 
continuance of your good opinion, 
and to believe that nothing can ei. 
ceed the profound reſpect uit 
which I am, madam, your royal 
highneſs's, &. | 

(Signed) CnarLes, G.F" 


that 


„ Declaration 1 it 
States of his Belgic Previa, 
July 3, 1787, in Anfever to ht 

' Remonſlrance of the 224 of Jun. 


The Emper 


Far, 

ppofiti 
imina 
de ſtat! 
Is WC 
reg 
Nity as 


To the right zev. and rev. fathen 
in God, noble, dear, and vel. 
beloved, we the empero! 
king, | 


My chancellor of ſtate has pe, ling, 
ſented me your remonſtrance, Cat man! 
the 22d of June laſt; and I *. ne the 
in anſwer to its contents, to i d fory 
quaint you, by theſe preſents, thi Wet bee 
it never was my intention to ober. ed t 
turn the conſtitution of my prom my! 
ces in Flanders, and that all the . — 


ſtructions, with which | — 


chars 


L 1.C7 
irged my governors - general, 


re invariably tended, and with- 

even the ſhadow of any per- 
ul intereſt, to the advantage of 
| faithful ſubjects in the Low 
untries; at the ſame time that I 


fome ting 


neſs deny 
he ina 
t priſonen 
ou vi 


You ſhew uld not depri ve the body of the 
he kingh ion of any of their ancient rights, 
f this . rileges, fd liberties enjoyed by 
tainly . m. Every ſtep I have taken 
terel oe ht to convince you of the truth 
n fortuna this aſſertion, if you vet remain 
too happy ling to render them the juſtice 
dyal highs ich is their due. | 
h ſo ne I occupied myſelf on ſome re- 
els of the rms in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
uld only e, only at the inſtance of nume- 
ce of the s and repeated requeſts -that 


re made me, praying to obtain 
ſhorter or leſs difficult mode of 
vccedings in law; and the ſuper- 
tendants appointed in - conſe- 


ants, Who 
| ves from 


hre cabal 


nt me 4 ence had no other aim than to 
| opinion, that the laws were put in force, 
g can er- that thoſe who were amenable to 


ect with 


ur ropal 
CF 


em ſhould pay them proper re- 
rd, d 4 f 

ln regard to many ancient pri- 
leges, I only wiſh to reform, at 
e defire of thoſe concerned, the 


es that were become hurtful; 

„ „ which had crept in by the lapſe 

1 time, contrary to the intent of 

r to ther ar original purpoſes. 

jun. far, then, from foreſeeing = 
poſition, and eſpecially one fo 


minal and bold, I expected that 
ie ſtates of my provinces in Flan- 
's would have entered on the 
regulations with as much ala- 
nity as gratitude: and I ſtill am 
ling, as a kind guardian, and as 
man who knows how to commiſe- 


| fathen 
id well. 
ror and 


las pie. 
e, Cat 


1 will, the ill-adviſed, and who wiſhes 
to ac. d forgive, to attribute What has 
ts, that Wet been done, and what you have 
o orer. ed to do, to a miſinterpretation 


provite 
the ins 
| hake 


harged 


my intentions, made and ſpread 
broad by perſons more attached 
their private intereſt than to the 


P.A- P* FR: (89) 
general good, and who have no 
eſtate to loſe. | 

Be it as it may, it is my pleaſure 
that the execution of the new or- 
dinances in queſtion ſhould remain, 
for the preſent, ſuſpended ; and 
when their royal highneſſes, m 
lieutenants boy's governors-genera 
agreeably to the intentions which 
I have lately communicated to them, 
ſhall be aſſembled at Vienna wit 
the deputies of the different ſtates, 
to repreſent before me their griev . 
ances aloud, and to learn my in- 
tentions, which they will always 
find calculated on the{principles of 
the ſtricteſt juſtice, Jod tending 
ſolely to the benefit of my ſub. 
jects, we will then agree on ſome 
regulations to be made for the ge- 
neral good, according to the ella- 
bliſhed law of the — 

But if, contrary to every intent, 
this laſt token of my goodneſs to- 
wards you ſhould be diſregarded, 
inaſmuch that you ſhould refuſe to 
come and lay before me your com- 
plaints, your fears, your doubts, and 
to liſten to me with confidence, and 
that you continue your (hamefulex- 
ceſſes and unpardonable proceedings, 
then you will draw. on yourſelves 
all the unhappy conſequences which 
muſt reſult from them, and which 
I pray God may never come ta 
Pals. * (Signed) JosErn, 

(Counter-ſigned) * 
g A. G. ps LEDEROoR. 


The Emperor's Anſwer to the Drpu- 
ties from the States of the Belgic 
Provinces, Aug. 5, 1787, 
My juſt diſpleaſure at what has 

paſſed in my Belgie provinces, 1s 

not to be appeaſed by a flow of 
words only ; it muſt be ſuch that 
follow to prove to me the reality 
of thoſe —— of fidelity and 


attachment, of which you have 
| given 


- —_— 
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given me an aſſurance on the part 
of your conſtituents, 

I have given orders to the prince 
de Kaunitz, to communicate to you 
in writing, and for the notice of 
your ſtates, the orders which. I have 
ſent to my government ; and the exe- 
cution of which I expect to be ef- 
tected before entering into:any de- 
liberation whatever. _ 

The welfare of my ſubjects is the 
ſole object of all my proceedings, 
of which you ought to be perſuaded 
by my calling you together in the 
moment when you have been bold 
enough to merit my indignation ; 
and with all the means in my power 
to puniſh, I have, nevertheleſs, re- 
peated the aſſurance of preſerving 
you. 


— 
— — 


be Emperor's Orders alluded to in 
the preceding Anfiuer, and tranſ- 
mitted to the Compte de Murray. 


The Emperor and King, 


Truſty and well beloved Comte de 
Murray, my counſellor of (tate, 
lieutenant-general of my armies, 

10 097945 C6 Ya and my 
jeutenant-general, and captain 
neral, ad interim, of the Low 

-OUNntries. 

- You will find by the narrative 
annexed, in what terms I explain- 
ed myſelf. to the deputation from 
the ſtates of my Belgie provinces 
in the audience which I gave them; 
and I ſend you this that you may 
know more particularly my inten- 
tions and pleaſure on the ſubject 
of the indiſpenſable preliminaries of 
which the narrative makes men- 


tion, $ 

All the proceedings, more or 
leſs, of which the. ſtates, and: a 
part of the people. have heen guil- 


ty, are notorious, Conſequently 


PA! PERS; 
it is impaſſble for me to pit 


the ſen11ments of clemency wig 
am inclined to cheriſh, nor . 
favourable diſpolitions which |» 
nifefted to the deputation of % 
ſtates, until there ſhall not ras 
the ſmalleſt veſſige of any png 
what they have dared to comnij 
contempt of the ſoverrign auth 
ty fince the firſt of April of u 
year, 
- Tothis effect it is neceſſary, 
1+ That in all the provincy 
the Low Countries every thay 
ſhould be reſtored to the footing: 
which it ſtood before the fir 
April of this year. 

2. The univerſity and ger 


ſeminary of Louvaine, with all 


perſons employed and belonging! 
each, muſt be re-eſtabliſhed int 
condition in which they food, d 
ought to have ſtood, on the fl 
firſt of April ; and it muſt bet 
ſame with the ſeminary of Luxe 
bourg. 

3. The ſtates of all the pron 
ces: muſt ſubmit 1mpliculy to ti 
payment of the ſubſidies, bl 
thoſe that are in arrear, and tix 
which are current. 

4+ The companies of burgele 
their military exerciſes, unitorm 
cockades, and all other marks « 

arty ſpirit, as well as all other | 
egal affociations and | 
ſhall be forthwith aboliſhed; « 
in defect of troops, each magie 
ſhall take the moſt effectual ms 
ſures for the ſupport of the pou 
and of good order. 

g. The convents ſuppreſſed pt 
vious to the firſt of April lall, uk 
remain ſuppreſſed for ever, and be 
nominations that may have 
made fince that period to the v 
abbey ſhall be null, and prod 
no effe& in favour of the rl 
perſons ſo appointed. 

6. All the perſons 


in ob, 
who 


PUBL 1 C 
they bare preſumed to dif- 


Cy wh „ mult be reſtored; with the 
nor w ption of the intendants and 
ich ] ders of the new tribunals of 
on of e theſe two topicks being 
not de number of thoſe on whic 

ny pn diſpoſed to liſten to my ſtates 


to commune with them. 

It is alſo indiſpenſable, that 
which regards the chapters of 
znonopes, the religious fraterni- 
and all which reſpects the 


orie zy as citizens and ſubjects of 
ery e itates ; and generally, that all 
footing ige ſhall be reſtored to the con - 


on, and be made inſtantly con- 
mable to the ordinances exiſting 
d the above period. 


ith all u 


n a word, there muſt not re- 
longing n the ſmalleſt veſtige of any 
hed in g committed contrary to my 
food, ers and intentions, and ſince 
1 the fa firſt of April of this year. 
uſt be Ny dignity renders all theſe pre- 


nary re-eſtabliſhiments, abſolute- 
indiſpeuſadle. The afſemblies 
the ſlates will perceive, I hope, 
necefſity, and I conſequently 
tier . that every one of 
m will immediately and peace- 


tale place if poſſible. 


burgel But if it ſhall happen, againſt all 
unitort pectation, that any one ſhall dare 
marks oppoſe this reſtitution, which 
other 1 be complete and preliminary, 


wthorize you by theſe preſents, 


hed; employ for this purpoſe, all the 
nagid ans of authority which - I have 
tual me nided in you, and which, but 


th much regret, though I find it 
de neceſſary, I am obliged to 


efſed pit gnient as far as the occafion ſhall 
a(t, u uire. 

, and de s ſoon as you ſhall inform me 
ave a all the above preliminaries are 
he u bled, and that every thing is 
produc WS itored to order, I ſhall--be ready 


concert with the aſſemblies of the 
pies, or their deputies duly au- 
nzed, what will be the beſt in 
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the ſeveral branches of adminiſtra- 
non, without being contrary to the 
fundamental conſtitution of my 
Belgic provinces ; or, on the con- 
trary, I ſhall find myſelf under the 
neceſſiiy, for the general to 
employ - all the means which are 
abundantly in my power, and of 
which l do not defire to make uſe 
from the affection which I yet bear 
for my Belgic people, altho 
they have in my eyes been highly 
criminal, | 
And in ſo far, my truſty and well- 
beloved, may God have you in his 
l : JOSEPH. 


Vienna, 16th Auguſt, 


* 


— 


Memorial of the Deputies of the Bel- 
gic Provinces to Prince Kaunitz, 


occafßoned by his communicating the 
foregoing Orders to them. * 


he deputies of the ſtates of the 
Auſtrian Belgie provinces, who are 
proſtrate at the foot of the throne 
of their auguſt ſovereign, have ſeen 
with the moſt ſenſible grief their 
endeavours and hopes fruſtrated in 
not being able'to obtain the proofs 
of his paternal tenderneſs, and that 
fort of declaration, which, by ter- 
minating the evils and misfortunes 
of this nation, would have raiſed 
its gratitude to its higheſt pitch; 
inſtead of which, my lord, our 
concern is augmented, and our a- 
larms are redoubled, at the know- 
ledge of the orders which his ma- 
jelly has reſolved to ſend to the 
overnment general of our provin- 
ces, and which you Have deigned 
to communicate to us. | 
The faithful inhaKtants of thoſe 


. provinces, full of confidence in his 


majeſty's paternal bounty, did not 
doubt but he would put the feal of 
approbation to the declarations 

which 
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which we were charged to ſolicit, 
and thereby renew the public con- 
ſidence, without which commeree 
and induſtry muſt languiſh, if not 
become extinct, which will bring 
on a certain inactivity, the bane 
of wealth, They hoped that a 
fimple and. preciſe declaration, 
tending to preſerve all our rights, 


uſages, and privileges which we 
had reaſon to expect from his ma - 


Fly, would recover in the minds 
of foreigne rs that confidence they 
bave a right to expect from an up- 
right honeſt pon, living peace- 
ably undcr the protection of its 
wile and ancient conſtitution, which 
would have cauſed the national cre- 
dit (greatly hurt by the fear of a 
new ſyſtem) to refume its former 
vigour. - They alſo hoped, that 
the inhabitants of thoſe countries, 
who were ready to forſake their na- 
nve foil by reaſon of internal divi- 
fions, would ſeek and find an aſy- 
lum with them, which they cer- 
tainly will not do now, until the 
new tribunals of jufiice are irrevo- 
cably ſuppreſſed, and the fatal in- 
tendencies aboliſhed by an expreſs 
declaration. 

In the orders ſent to the govern- 
ment every one will ſee his majeſty 
relaxes in nothing relating to the 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, which are ſo 
Arongly linked with the rights and 
privileges of the other .claſſes of 
citizens, that it ſeems as if it was 
all one intereſt, They will ſee 
that his majeſty, previous to enter- 
ing into any deliberation whatſo- 
ever, requires the ſubſidies to be 
granted and paid, whilſt it has al- 
ways been an invariable rule that 
the conſenting to the ſubſidies was 
dependent up the exact obſerv- 
ance of the privileges and liberties 
of the country, 2 
The penetration of your high- 
neſs cannot fail to obſerve the cruel 


PAP ERS 


ſenſations which theſe orden 
have on the minds of the le 


bt of 


people, as well as on thoſe d ed 
reigners, as they muſt appear ty Le 
only given to firengthen they Pe 
diſpoutions iſſued in the ww A” ks 
name of his majeſty, and yh _ 
are the. ſubject of our juſt © the 
plaints, avoid 
We are not ignorant, my e, 
that his majeſty. can employ th b. 
force which the divine provile 1. 
has but into his hands; but Done 
the goodneſs of his heart pem a eff 


him to uſe means fo contrary 
the welfare of his ſubjeds? \i 
he deliver his children to the & 
ſtructive effects of military execy 
tions, and that only becauſe they 
remain attached to a conſtituti 
which, in ſupporting the lun 
power of the ſovereign, affects 
the ſame time the happineſs of the 
people? Will the paternal tender 
neſs of his majeſty ſuffer him tod. 
{troy his faithful ſubjects, ina 
of ruling them by their 1ndigeron 
laws, which have cauſed their hap 
pineſs and proſperity for fo mai 
ages? Can ſuch deſtructive mea 


larat: 
tions hi 


his Ex 
ray, & 
ſeph « 
Melgu 
order 

derlait 
ſtate te 
and ki 
regime 
majeſt 
chief 


be reconciled with the paternal beute 
poſitions which he has deigned ener- 

rofeſs for them, and which the Ger 
inviolable fidelity has rendered tire / 
ſo worthy of ? Will what bm * 
jeſty thinks due to his offended d. boot 
nity be completed, if, to tere mon 
it, he gives up his faithful ſub * 
to ſo many horrors, thoſe ſube : vote 
who are always ready to ſpend acentr 
their wealth and blood in hs dit 
fence, and for the glory of de ty, fin; 
country ? vreſaid 

33 therefore, bold enough tion « 
to implore your highnels to wy WV 
to employ your good offices te 16t! 
great — in our favour, andi the 
inform his majeſty of our jul lat, 
that thereby we may obtain 4 f. nisfact 
peal of thoſe orders, or ſome 1 one, 


. 


PUBLIC 


orden 
the Len 
thoſe of 


en then 


bt of chem, or, at leaſt the ſuſ- 
jon of the departure of the cou- 
that we may have time to give 
de to our conſlituents, that they 
V, with the zeal that has always 
mated them, prepare the people 
the ſad news, and endeavour 
avoid thoſe evils, which, from 
knowledge we have of the ſtate 
things we cannot but expect and 


ad. 


orie —_ 

but i Done at Vienna, Aug. 16, 1787. 
art 4 , (Signed) De Cock, 
-ontraryt 


as! \ - 

0 the & | | 

ry exect laration of the Emperor's Inten- 
use U to the States of Brabant, by 
\nititution his Excellency the Count de Mur- 
he lun ray, Sept. 21, 1787. 


aflects aWWepn compte de Murray, baron 
eſs of H Melgum, knight of the military 
11] tender order of Maria-Thereſa, cham- 
him tod berlain and privy-counſellor of 


ts, ina ſtate to his majeſty, the emperor, 


adigerog and king, colonel-proprietor of a 
their hy regiment of infantry in his ſaid 
ſo mary majeſty's ſervice, commander in 
ire means chief in the Netherlands, his 


ternal dib 
leigned u 
uch tha 
ered then 
it bis n 
nded dit 


| revenge 


lieutenant-governor, and captain - 
general, ad interim, &c. 
Gentlemen, 

The ſolemn depuration from the 
orincial ſtates appointed to lay at 
e foot of the throne the public 
limony of the nation's attachment 


ſubech 

Wer his majeſty*s auguſt perſon, and 
= ar e vote of the ſaid ſtates in the laſt 
1 16 acentration of the troops, being 


additional inſtance of that ſince- 
ly, finally, the declaration of the 
veſaid ſtares concerning the exe- 


7 of tht 


od 

- buon of the preliminary articles, 
„ nbd by the royal diſpatch of 
n ch of Auguſt laſt, together. 
alt far : the explanatory act of the 1 
n 4 l. tant, which was approved of as 
ye abate wfattory to the dignity of the 

wed "one, empowers the emperor to 


3 
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ſollow the dictates of his paternal 


heart. 

His majeſty, in the firſt place, 
informed by our report of the ſa- 
tisfactiory explanation given by the 
reſpective deputies of the provinces 
ſucceſſively, was graciouſly pleaſed, 
in order to calm the alarms of his 
ſubjecte, to ſend us his commands, 
that in caſe the declarations of the 
ſtates ſhould be agreeable to the 
execution of the preliminarics, his 
royal pleaſure ſhould be ſignified, 
which his dignity could not permit 
him before to make known. 

We have the ſingular happineſs 
to have it now in our power to obey 
his commands : wherefore we here- 
by declare, in the name of the 
emperor and king, and in conſe- 

uence of his orders: a 

iſ, That all the conditions, fun- 
damental laws, privileges and fran- 
chiſes, in fine, the Joyous entry, are, 
and ſhall be maintained, and remain 
untouched conformably to the acts 
of his majeſty's inauguration, both 
5 to the civil and eccleſiaſtical or- 

er. é 
2dly, That the new tribunal of 
juſtice, the intendancies and their 
committees ſhall oo longer be ſuſ- 
pended, but be, and are entirely 
ſuppreſſed ; his majeſty, by his 

rental fondneſs, and his juſtice, 
being induced to give up this point, 
as well as thoſe which had been re- 
gulated by two diplomas, iſſued 
out the 1ſt of January laſt concern- 
ing the adminiſtrations, the pro- 
vincial ſtates, and the intermedia: y 
committee, or deputation from the 
ſaid ſtates. 

Sab: This tribunal, ſupe1ior and 
inferior juriſdictions of the towns, 
and of the flat country, in fine, the 
order and adminiſtrations of Juſtice, 


the ſtates and their deputies, as 


well as the reſpective adminiſtra- 
tions of the towns and of the flat 
COUns 
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country, ſhall henceforth remain on 
the former footing, ſo that there 
will be no further mention made of 
the new form which had been talk- 
ed of to be introduced in the differ- 
ent branches of public admini- 
ftration, in regard to which the 
two diplomas of the iſt of Janu- 
ary, 1787, are entirely . at an 
end: wherefore the dignities of 

and bailiffs and civil governors 
ſhall continue in full force; and 
the ſupport of the ſtates requires 
that the ſame ſhould be underitood 
of thoſe abbeys whoſe abbots are 
members of the ſaid ſtates, and the 
latter ſhall be provided with abbots 
according to the zoyous entry and 
the conſtitutions. 

Laſtly, in regard to redreſſing 
any infraction of the joyous 22 
conferences ſhall be held with the 
ſtates according to their requiſition, 
their propoſals on that head ſhall 
conſequently be attended to, and 
his majeſty ſhall diſpoſe thereof ac- 
cording to equity, zuſlice, and the 
fundamental laws of the province. 
Whereupon, gentlemen, I pray 
God to have you ih his holy keep- 
ing. 

Given at Bruſſels, September 21, 
1787. 
Signed Muzzav. 


By command of 
his excellency F Ds RevL. 


—— 118 
_— 
„ 


Letter avritten by the Order of the 

«. Emperor, to the Council of Bras 
bant, by the Count de Trauttmanſ+ 

Aon. the new Imperial Miniſter at 
Ar. eis . | 


e 
„„ FERDINAND, &:, 


„Gentlemen, For vour ina 
tion and inſtruction we ent 1 
the annexed copy of a dy 
which we this day addreſs ty 
council of Brabant, 


640 TxAvuT TMANsDOARN 
„ Bruflels, Dec. 13, 1797, 


« Counterligned by od if 


his excellency, 
« L. C. Vax drug“ 


FERDINAND, &c, 

Gentlemen, It is with the grey 
eſt ſurpriſe that we ſaw a priux 
letter in circulation addrefled io jo 
on the 3d inſtant by the ſan 
Brabant, at the riſing of their of 
ſembly, to thank you for the off 
ance you had given them forty 

reſervation of the fundane 

ws and privileges of Brabant, | 
which work your wiſdom had fa 
litated their proceedings, by mea 
of the conferences which they bu 
held with commiſſioners from you 
body; the ſtates inviting you d 
the ſame time to maintain in fun 
the fame underſtanding with tha 
on every point in any wiſe relating 
to the public good, and particululy 
to the preſervation of privilegs; 
and requiring you, with a vient 
making this common agreement 
more certain and advantageous 
firmly to reſolve that no eic 
inſtrument of government, barg 
any relation whatever to the fai 
entry *, which may be ſent to tt 
council or chancery of Brabath 
ſhall be publiſhed or carried i 
execution, without the knowledgt 
and advice of the ſtates or that 
deputies, who will deliberate upd 
them with ſuch of their colleagus 


»The Yoyful Entry is a charter of liberty confirmed to the ſubjects of Brabaut, 
one of their ſovereigns ; and it is called by that name, becauſe the charter was g 
ed by the prince on the occaſion of his making an entry into his capital, to the p 


joy of his people, The charter began with the words, “ The Joyful Entry,” 


, 


ay | 
final 


es on 


le ſo 


ommi 
your | 


Vitho! 
ency | 
1s, in 
ce the 
jeated. 
y to n 
| whic 
to ma 
lare te 
er f. 
gate rer 


utativ 
It be 
y edi 
Ut 8 
ou fin 
| iy ap 
ry, 
d mak 


be preſent, and requiring 
Ade order has their 
es on this head may be fulfilled, 
ne ſuch further meaſures (and 
ommunicate them to the ſtates) 
your wonted wiſdom may ſug- 


Ke. 


our in 
e (end 

a dh 
dreſs tg 


Vithout dwelling upon the in- 
ency with which the ſtates ex- 
, in this letter, the little conſi- 
ce they have in the ſolemn and 
cated promiſes made by his ma- 
y to mainrain their conſtitution, 
{| which he is moſt firmly reſolv- 


N. to maintain in all its parts, we 
eſſedw n lare to you that his majeſty will 
he flats, er ſuffer any encroachment 
f their erer upon his ſovereign ri hts, 
r the aff der the ſpecious pretext of pri- 


ges; and after that, we cannot 
rain from remindiug you moſt 
ouſly, that though your oath of 
e for maintaining the joyful en- 
bas been taken to and before 


em for ch 
indamen 
rabant, 
n had faq 


NY e ſlates, you are not, for all that, 
from you any reſpect their officers, or au- 
8 youd onſed by that oath to have the 


pſt connection with them, with- 
It the knowledge and conſent of 
e emperor, your only maſter, of 
hom alone are officers, both 
the places you fill, and the oath 
du have taken; for which reaſon, 


in futy 
rith the 
ſe relating 
rticularl 
rivilegs; 


— e moſt expreſly forbid you, by 
ntageouy ele preſents, to hold any connec- 
o edict of da, relation, correſpondence, or 


ep up any underſtanding what- 
er on public affairs, either in a 
dy or by commiſſioners, with the 
ates or their deputies, without the 
erious knowledge or expreſs com- 


„ haruy 
he joyful 
at to the 
Brabant, 


ried im 0 

10wledgt nd of his majeſty or his repre- 
or thei mate, 

ate upol [t being our intention, that if in 
league y edit, ordinance, or inſtrument, 


t gorernment may ſend you, 
du find any thing which to you 
a appear contrary to the 7oyful 
Y, you confine yourſelves barely 
make a repreſentation of it to 
2 
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government, whoſe bufineſs it will 
then be to judge, whether the na- 
rure of the caſe is ſuch, that the 
ſtates ought to be heard upon it. 
We alſo ſtrictly forbid you to re- 
turn the ſtates any anſwer to the 
letter in queſſion; and we com- 
mand you, in caſe you ſhould have 
already anſwered it, or come to 
any reſolution upon the ſubject 
matter of it, to ſend us immedi- 
ately a copy of it. 
TRAUTTMANSDORFF, 
Counterſigned, by order of his 
excellency, 
L. C. VanDEvELD.” 


Bruſſels, Dec. 13, 1787. 


. 
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Circular Letter tranſmitted by the , 
United States of America, in Con- 
greſs aſſembled, to the Governors o 
the reſpective States. f 

New-York, April 17. 
Sin, L 

Our ſecretary for foreign affairs 
has tranſmitted to you copies of a 
letter to him from our miniſter af 
the court of London, of the zqth 
day of March, 1786, and of the 
papers. mentioned to have been en- 
cloſed in it. 

We have deliberately and diſ- 
paſſionately examined and conſider» 
ed the ſeveral facts and matters 
urged by Britain as infractions of 
the treaty of peace on the part of 
America, and we regret that in 
ſome of the ſtates too little atten- 
tion appears to have been paid to 
the public faith pledged by that 
treaty, 


Not only the obvious dictates of 


religion, morality, and national ho- 
nour, but alſo the firſt principles of 
good policy, demand a candid and 


punctual compliance with engage 

ments conſtitutionally and Fairly 

made, | wan 
Our 


. ö OO ——_— 
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Our national conſtitution having 
committed to us the management 
of our national concerns witli fo- 
reign ſtates and powers, it is our 
duty to take care that all the rights 
which they ought to enjoy within 
our juriſdiction by the laws of na- 
tious and the faith of treaties, re- 
main inviolate. And it is alſo our 
duty to provide that the eſſential 
intereſts and peace of the whole 
confederacy, be not impaired or 
endangered. by deviations from the 
line of public faith, into which any 
of its members way, from what- 
ever cauſe, be unadviſedly dran. 

Let it be remembered that the 
Thirteen Independent Sovereign 
States have, by expreſs delegation 
or power, formed and veſted in us 
a general, though limited ſovereign- 
ty, ſor national purpoſes ſpeciſied 
in the confederation. In this ſo- 


vereignty they cannot ſeverally 
participate. (except by their dele- 

ates) nor with it have concurrent 
juriſdiction; for the niath article 


of the confederation molt expreſly 
conveys to us the ſole and excluſive 
Tight and power. of determining on 
var and peace, and of entering into 
treaties and alliances, &c, 

When, therefore, a treaty is con- 
ſtitutionally made, ratified, and pub- 
liſhed by us, it immediately be- 
comes binding on the whole nation, 
and ſuperadded to the laws of the 
land, without the intervention or 
fiat of ſtate legiſlatures, Treaties 
derive their obligation from being 
compacts between the ſovereign of 
this, and the ſovereign of another 
nation; whereas laws or ſtatutes 
derive their force from being acts 
of a legiſlature competent to the 
paſſing of them. Hence is is elear 
that treaties muſt be implicitly re- 
ceived and abſerved by every mem- 
ber of the nation; ſor as ſtate le- 
giſlatures are not competent to the 


PAN e 
making of ſuch compads os 


ties, ſo neither are they compa 
in that capacity, authoritairy 
decide on, or aſcertain the con 
tion and ſenſe of them, Why 
doubts ariſe reſpecting the conling 
tion of ſtate laws, it is not unify 
or 1mproper for the ſtate legillaus 
by explanatory or declaratory 4k 
to remove thoſe doubts : but 8 
caſe between laws and compatis 
treai1es, is in this widely ditferen 
for when doubts ariſe reſpecig 
ſenſe and meaning of a treaty, the 
are ſo far from being cognizableh 
a ſtate legiſlature, that the Unit 
States in congreſs aſſembled han 
no authority to ſettle and determin 
them; for as the legiſlature only 
which conſtitutionally paſſes a ls 
has power to reviſe and amend i 
ſo the ſovereign only, who are pu 
ties to the treaties, have pouerh 
mutual conſent and poſterior att 
cles to correct or explain it, 
In caſes between individuals, 4 
doubts reſpecting the meaning df 


law, are in the firſt inſtance men 
ueſtions, and are to bd 


judicial 
heard and decided in the courts 
juſtice, having cognizance of il 
cauſes in which they ariſe, 

whoſe duty it is to determine then 
accordiug to the rules and maxim 
eſtabliſhed by the laws of natiod 
for the interpretation of treatie 


From theſe principles it follows 


neceſſary conſequence that no ind 
vidual ſtate has a right by legil 


tive acts to decide and point out he 


ſenſe in which their particular ci 
zens and courts ſha!l underiad 
this or that article of a treaty 
It is evident that a contrafy doc 
trine would not only militate 4 
gainſt the common and eſtablibe 
maxims and ideas relative 10 
ſubject, but would prove no k 
ludicrous in practice than it 151 


tional in theory; for in that ci 
(38 
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ame article of the ſame treaty 
ht by law be made to mean one 
in New Hampſhire, another 
e ia New-York, and neither 
one nor the other of them in 


als or te 
com 
ritaticely 
he conte 
m. be 


he confny (give 

not unuſa ow far ſuch legiſlative acts 
 legillatun 14 be valid and obligatory even 
ratory n the limits of the ſtate paſſing 
s : but , is a queſtion which we hope 
ompati er to have occaſion to diſcuſs, 
y Citferen in however it is, that ſuch acts 
{peXting nt bind either of the contracting 
reaty, the reigns, and conſequently can- 
z0i2able h be obligatory on their reſpective 
the Utin 008, 

nbled dr if treaties, and every article 
1 determig hem, be (as they are and ought 
ture onl ) binding on the whole nation ; 
afles a lus diridual ſtates have no right to 
amend i pt ſome articles and reject o- 
ho are pat add if the impropnety of 
e power acts to interpret and decide the 


erior 
It. 


| and conſtruction vf them, be 
went ; ſtill more manifeſt muſt 


iduals, 4 the impro riety of ſtate acts to 
aning of roul, delay, or modify the 
ance men ration and execution of theſe 
are to val compacts. 

> courts Vhen it is confidered, that the 
ce of U ſtates aſſembled by their de- 


riſe, and 
nine then 
d warim 
of natiod 


tes in Congreſs, have expreſs 
er to form treaties, trearies ſo 
ny are not afterwards to be 
ject to ſuch alterations as this or 


rc NS legiſlature may think expedient 
follows 0 wake, and that too without the 
it no nd ſent of either of the parties to it, 
V leg! is in the preſent caſe without the 
my , WP ntof all the United States, who 
cu 


lectirely are parties to this treaty 


ndert the one fide, and his Britannick 


wy ty on the other. Were the 
rary latures to poſſeſs and to exerciſe 
* a b power, we ſhould ſoon be in- 


"ed, as a nation, in anarchy and 
fuſion at home, and in diſputes, 
ich would probably terminate in 
Vines and war with the vations 
Ton we may have formed 
1787. 
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treaties. Inſtances would then be 
frequent of treaties fully executed 
in one ſtate, and only partly exe- 
cuted in another; and of the ſame 
article being executed in one man- 
ner in one ſtare, and in a different 
manger, or not at all, in another 
ſtare, Hiſtory furniſhes no prece- 
dent of ſuch liberties taken with 
treaties under form of law in any 
nation. 

Contracts between nations, like 
contracts between individuals, ſhould 
be faithfully executed, even though 
the ſword 1n the one caſe, and the 
law in the other, did not compel it. 
Honeſt nations, like honeſt men, 
require no reſtraint to do juſtice ; 
and though impunity and the neceſ- 
lity of affairs may ſometimes afford 
temptations to pare down contracts 
to the meaſure of convenience, yet 
it is never done bur at the expence 
of that eſteem, and confidence, and 
credit, which are of- infinitely more 
worth than all the momentary ad- 
vantages which ſuch expedients can 
extort, 

But although contracting nations 
cannot, like individuals, avail them - 
ſelves of courts of juſtice to compel 
performance of contracts; yet an 
appeal to heaven and to arms is al- 
ways in their power, and often in 
their inclination, 

But it is their duty to take care 
that they never lead their people to 
make ard ſupport ſuch appeals, un- 
leſs the fincerity and propriety of 
their conduct affords them good rea» 
ſon to rely with confidence on the 
juſtice and protection of Heaven, 

Thus much we think it uſeful to 
obſerve in order to explain the prin- 
ciples on which we have unanie. 
mouſly come to the following teſo - 
lutions, viz. 

« Reſolved, That the legiſlatures 
of the ſeveral ſtates _ of right 

$ any act or acts for interpreting, 
3 (G) explain- 
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explaining, or conſtruing a national 
_ or any part or clauſe of it; 
nor for reſtraining, limiting, or in 
any manner impeding, retarding or 
rounteracting the operation and exe- 
cution of the fame; for, on be- 
ing conſtitutionally made, ratified 
and publiſhed, they become, in vir- 
tue of the confederation, part of the 
laty of the land, and are not only 
ir dependent of the will and power 

of ſuch legiſlatures, but alſo bind- 
ing and obligatory on them.” 
As the treaty of peace, ſo far as 
it reſpects the matters and things 
provided for in it, is a law to the 
United States which cannot by all or 
any of them be altered or changed, 
all ſtate acts eſtabliſhing provihons 
relative to the ſame objects which 

are incompatible with it, muſt in 
every point of view \be improper ; 
ſuch acts do nevertheleſs exiſt ; but 
we do not think it neceſſary either 
to enumerate them particularly, or 
ro make them ſeverally the ſubjedts 
of diſcuſſion. It appears to us ſuf- 
ficient to obſerve and inſiſt that the 
treaty ought to have free courſe in 
its operation and execution, /and 
that all obſtacles interpoſed by ſtate 
acts be removed, We mean to act 
with the moſt ſcrupulous regard to 
juſtice and candour towards Great 

Britain, and with an equal degree of 

delicacy, moderation, and deciſion, 


towards the ſtates which have given- 


occaſion to theſe diſcuſſions, 

For theſe reaſons we have in ge- 
neral terms, ** Reſolved, That all 
ſuch acts, or parts of acts as may be 
now exiſting in any of the ſtates, 
repugnant to the treaty of peace, 
ought to be forthwith repealed ; as 
well to prevent their continuing to 


be regarded as violations of that 


treaty, as to avoid the difagreeable 
neceſſity there might otherwiſe be of 
raifinganddiſcufling queſt ons touch- 
ing their validity and obligation. 


article thereof, ſhall be, andi 
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Although this reſolution x 
ſtrictly only to ſuch of the ſu 
have patled the exceptionahsg 
alluded to, yet, to obviate 40 
diſputes and queſtions, as wely 
remove thoſe which no ei 
thiok it belt that every fate yi 
exception, ſhould pals a lay u 
ſubject. We hare theretore « 
ſolved, That it be recommend 
the ſeveral ſtates, to make facht 
peal, rather by deſcribing u 
citing the ſaid acts; and io 
purpoſe to paſs an act, declany 
general terms, that all ſuch 20 
parts of acts, repugnant to then 
of my between the United d 
and his Britannick m jeſty, «4 
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and 
by are repealed; and that thea 


- . * . * fry 
of law and equity in all cage lame, 
ueſtions cognizable by them i arts of 


tively, and ariſing from or tou 
the ſaid treaty, ſhall decic 
adjudge according to the true int 
and meaning of the ſame; aut 


any 
uch & 
„ be 
d mit 


in the ſaid acts, or parts of a claule 
the contiary thereot, notwithl uſe on 
ing,” : made 
Such laws would anſwer r on a 
purpoſe, and be eafily formed. be ſatis 
more they were of the like | ing p. 
throughout the ſtates the h hie 


they might each recite: aterta 

Whereas certain laws andiit ral tei 
made and paſſed in ſome of the l guant 
ed States, are regarded nd d be tur! 


plained of as repugnant to then 
of peace with Great Britaih 
reaſon whereof not only tif 
faith of the United States pit 
by that treaty, has been © 
into queſtion, but their c 
intereits under that treaty 9 
affected: And whereas Jus 
Great Britain, as well as 1e7# 
the honour and intereſt of the li 
States, require that the ſaid n 
be faithfully executed, and nn 
obſtacles -thereto, and part, 
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ents, 
burts « 
| in de 
rat, 
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tion i 2s do or ay be conſtrued to 
he ia -:d from the laws of this ſtate, 
ionabet fectually removed: therefore, 

ite ality it enacted by and 


as wely 
W enz 
tate wi 
1 law oat 
etore 4 


hereby enacted by the authority 
e fame, that ſuch of the acts or 
; of acts of the legiſlature of 
ſtite, as are repugnant to the 
y of peace between the United 


mene, and his Britannick majeſty, 
ike ſucht py article thereof, ſhall be, and 
ing ad by are repealed. And further, 
bd or the courts of law and equity 
declanyWWin this ſtate be, and they hereby 
uch at directed and required in all 


to them 


and queſtions cognizable by 


nited ſeſpectively, and arifing from 
(ty, « oching the ſaid treaty, to de» 
„ an and adjudge according to the 
at thee , true intent and meaning of 


I cal 
them it | 
or tout 


lame, any thing in the ſaid acts 
arts of acts, to the contrary there- 
any wiſe notwithſtanding. 


decid uch æ general law, would, we 
e true M, be preferable to one that 
2; anyt d minutely enumerate the acts 
8 of at claules intended ta be repealed; 


ound uſe omiſſious mi ht accidentally 
made in the enumeration, or 
tion might ariſe, and perhaps 
be ſatisfactorily determined, re- 
ing particular acts or clauſes, 
t which contrary opinions may 


ntertained, By repealing in 


nſwer es 
ormed, 
Ce like if 
the belt 


s and ral terms all acts and clauſes 
of the NW -nant to the treaty, the buſineſs 
d 7 eeumed over to its proper de- 
to thet 


ments, viz, the judicial; and 


Britan, ourts of law will find no diffi- 


ay we in deciding whether any par- 
ates pit ir act or clauſe is or is not con- 
been o the treaty, Beſides, when 
eir eh conſidered that the judges in 
eaty he al are men of character and 
15 JUG ing, feel, as well as know 
as e707 obligations of office, and the 
of the U ot reputation, there is no 
e (aid o doubt that their conduct 
and un Judgment relative to theſe, as 
partici other judicial matters, will 


ie and upright, 
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Be pleaſed, fir, to lay this letter 
be fore the legiſlature of your ſtare 
without delay, We flatter ourſelves 
they will concur with us in opinion 
that candour and juſtice are as nece( 
fary to true policy as they are to 
ſound morality, and that the moſt 
honourable way of delivering our- 
{ſelves from oo 'embarraflment of 
miſtakes, is fairly to correct and 
amead them. It certainly is time 
that all doubts reſpecting the pub- 
lic faith be removed, aud that all 
queſtions and differences between 
us and Great Britain be amicably 
and finally ſettled, - The ſtates are 
informed of the reaſons why his 
Bricannick majeſty ſtill continues to 
occupy the frontier poſts, whi.h by 
the treaty he agreed toevacuate; and 
we have the ſtrongeſt afſurances that 
an exact compliance with the trea 
on“ our part mall be followed by a 
punctual performance of it on the 
part of Great Britain. 
It is important that the ſeveral 
legiſlatures ſnould, as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, take theſe matters into conſider- 
tion; aud we requeſt the favour 
of you to tranſmit to us an authen- 
ticated copy of ſuch adts, and pro- 
ceedings of the legiſlature of your 
ſtate, as may take place on the ſub- 
ject, and in purſuance of this letter. 
| By order of Congreſs, 
(Signed) ARTHUR vt. CLAIR 
Preſident, 


— 
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Plan of a new Conſtitution of the 

' United States of America, agreed 
1 pon at a Convention held at New 
. or k . a. 


New York, Sept. 21. 
In Convention, Sept. 17, 1787. 


8 IR 
- We have now the honour to ſub- 
mit to the conſideration of the United 
(G2) States, 


ne 


States, in Congreſs aſſembled, that 
conſtitution which has appeared to 
us the moſt adviſeable, 

The friends of our country have 
long ſeen and defired, that the 
power of making war, peace, and 
treaties, that of levying money, and 
regulating commerce, and the cor- 
reſpondent executive and judicial 
authorities, ſhould be fully and ef- 
fectually veſted in the general go- 
vernment of = union ; me the 
impropriety of delegating ſuch ex- 
— trul to one — of men is 
evident. Hence reſults the neceſ- 
ſity of a different organization. 

It is obviouſly impracticable in 
the federal government. of theſe 
ſlates, to ſecure all rights of inde- 
pendent ſovereignty to each, and 
yet provide for the intereſt and ſate- 
ty of all. Individuals, entering into 
a ſociety, muſt give up a ſhare of 
liberty to preſerve the reſt. The 
magnitude of the ſacrifice muſt de- 
pend as well on ſituation and cir- 
cumſtance, as on the object to be 
obtained. It is at all times difficult 
to draw with preciſion ihe line be- 
tween thoſe rights that muſt be ſur- 
rendered, and thoſe which may be 
reſerved ; and, on the preſent oc- 
caſion, this difficulty was increaſed 
by a difference among the ſeveral 
ſtates, as to their fituation, extent, 
habits, and particular intereſts, 

In all our deliberaiions on this 
ſubject, we kept ſteadily in our view 
that which appears to us the greateſt 
intereſt of every true American— 
the conſolidation of our union, in 
which is involved our proſperity, fe- 
licity, ſafety, perhaps our national 
— This important conſidera- 
tion, ſeriouſly and deeply impreſſed 
on our minds, led each ſtate in the 
convention to be leſs rigid on points 
of inferior magnitude than might 
have been otherwiſe expected; and 
thus the conſtitution, which we now 
preſent, is the reſult of a ſpirit of 
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amity, and of that mutual da of t 
and conceſſion which the pecy je fla 
of our political ſituation rv lo pe 
indiſpenſable. who 

That it will meet the full, ave 
entire approbation of every (i, eve 
not perhaps to be expeck; ted 8 
each will doubtleſs confidet 6 n ele 
had her intereſts been alone ca late 


ed, the conſequences might | 
been particularly diſagrteabe 
jurious to others; that it is kd 
to as few exceptions as coli will 
ſonably have been expetttd, x 
hope and believe; and that it o 
promote the laſting welfare of i 
country, ſo dear to us all, alf 
cure her freedom and happiath 
our moſt ardent wiſh. 


With great reſpect d, th 
We have the honourtok, actu: 
SIR, e witl 

Your Excellency'snol meeti 


Obedient and humble fernt, 
Gzcrot WASHINGTON, Preide 


By unanimous order of the (um G. T 
[To his Facellency the Fran 1 
Conęrgſi.] 11 
WE, the people of the Unit at | 
States, in order to form a m until 
perfect union, eſtabliſh jullice, the 
ſure domeſtic tranquillity, po! be | 
for the common defence, prom lachuſ, 
the general welfare, and ſecure i Provi 
bleſſings of liberty to ourſelves" nectic! 
our poſterity, do ordain aud er 
bliſh this conſtitution for the l Dell 
States of America. | vnIa ti 
Set. 1. All legiſlative po 
herein granted ſhall be veſted ben; 
congreſs of the United States; # eſentat 
ſhall conſiſt of a ſenate and houl tive 
repreſentatives. Writs 
Set. 2. The houſe of rept! ity, 
tatives ſhall be compoſed of ot he hou 
bers choſen, every ſecond ye © e thei 
the people of the ſeveral fates; ; and 
the electors in endh ſtate (4100 peach 


the qualifications requiſte for 


Un 


of the moſt numerous branch 
e ſlate legiſlature. 


who ſhall not have attained to 


e full x ave of twenty fire years, and 
ry (lat, > (even years a citizen of the 
ected; ed States, and who ſhall not 


n elected be an inhabitant of 
tate in which he ſhall be cho - 


epreſentatives and direct taxes 
de apportioned among the ſe- 


| fates which may be included 
pected, y in this union, according to their 
— dive numbers, which ſhall be 
are au 


mined by adding to the whole 
der of free ror; bud including 
bound to ſervice for a term of 
n, and excluding Indians not 
d, three - fifths of all perſons. 
actual enumeration ſhall be 
le within turee years after the 
and of the congreſs of the 
ted States, and within every 
quent term of ten years, in 
manner as they ſhall by law 
Kt, The number of repreſenta- 
ö ſhall not exceed one for eve 

y thouſand, but each ſtate ſhall 
e at leaſt one repreſentative ; 
until ſuch enumeration ſhall be 


jullie, 1 the ſlate of New Hampſhire 
ty, pro be emitled to chuſe three, 
e, pro hehuſetts eight, Rhode Ifland 
lecurt | Providence Plautations one, 
— decticut five, New York fix, 
| and C 


* ſour, Pennſylvania 
I", Delaware one, Maryland fix, 
va ten, North Carolina five, 
th Carolina five, and Georgia 


reſted i ben vacancies happen to the 
15 elentation from any ſtate, the 
) 


me authority thereof ſhall 


— of election to fill fuch va- 
ries, 


| of ot he houſe of repreſentatives ſhall 
d year, | e their ſpeaker and other offi- 
pates; ; and ſhall have the ſole 

— d peachment, | 

e for t 


[o perſon ſhall be a repreſenta- 
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Se. 3. The ſenate of the Unit- 
ed States ſhall be compoſed of two 
ſenators from each ſtate, choſen by 
the legiſlature thereof, for (ix years; 
and each ſenator ſhall have one 
vote, 

Immediately after they ſhall be 
aſſembled in conſequence of the 
firſt election, they ſhall be divided, 
as nearly as may be, into three 
claſſes. The ſeats of the ſenators 
of the firſt claſs ſhall be vacated at 
the expiration of the ſecond year; 
of the ſecond claſs, at the expiration 
of the fourth'year; and of the third 
claſs, at the expiration of the ſixth 
year; ſo that one-third may be 
choſen every ſecond year; and if 
vacancies happen by reſignation, or 
otherwiſe, during the receſs of the 
legiſlature of any ſtate, the execu- 
tive thereof may make temporary 
appointments until the next meeting 
of the legiſlature which ſhall then 
fill ſuch vacancies, 

No perſon ſhall be a ſenator who 
ſhall not have attained to the age 
of thirty years, and been nine years 
a citizen of the United States, and 
who ſhall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that ſtate for which he 
ſhall be choſen. 

The vice-preſident of the United 
States ſhall be preſident of the ſe- 


nate; bur ſhall have no vote, un- 


leſs they be equally divided. 

The ſenate ſhall chuſe their other 
officers, and alſo a preſident pro 
tempore, in the abſence of the vice 
preſident, or when he ſhall exerciſe 
the office of prefidenr of the United 
States. 

The ſenate ſhall have the ſole 
power to try all impeachments. 


When ſitting for that purpoſe, they 


ſhall be on oath or atlirmation. 
When the preſident of the United 
States is tried, the chief juſtice ſhall 
preſide; and no perſon ſhall be con- 
victed without the concurrence of 
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two · thirds of the members preſent. 

Judgement in caſes of impeach- 
ment ſhall not extend further than 
to removal from office, and diſqua- 
fication to hold and enjoy any 
office of honour, truſt, or 4 
under the United States; but the 

rty convicted ſhall nevertheleſs 
be liable and ſubject to indictment, 
trial, judgement, and puniſhment, 
according to law. Wee 

4. The times, places, and 
manner of holding elections tor ſe- 
nators and repreſeuta!1ves, ſhall be 
preſcribed in each flate by the le- 
gillature thereof; but the congreſs 
may at any time by law make or 
alter ſuch regulations, except as 10 
the places of chuſing Senators. 

The congreſs ſhall afſemble at 
Jeaſt once in every year; and ſuch 
meeting ſhall be pn the firſt Monday 
in December, unleſs they ſhall by 
law appoint a different dav. 

Sect. 5. Each.houfe ſhall be the 
gudge of the eleCtions, returns, and 
qualtfications of its own members, 
and a majority of each ſhall con(li- 
tute a quorum to do bufineſs ; but 
a ſmaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authoriſed 
to compel the attendance of abſent 
members, in ſuch manner, and un- 
der ſuch penalnes, as each houſe 
may provide. 

Each houſe may determine the 
rules of its proceedings, puniſh its 
members for diſorderly behaviour, 
and, with the concurrence of rwo 
thirds, expel a member. 

Each houſe ſhall keep a journal 
of its proceedinys, and from time 
to time publiſh the ſame, excepting 
ſuch parts as may in their judge- 
ment require ſecrecy ; and the yeas 
and vays of the members of either 
houfe on any-queſtion ſhall, at the 
deſire of one+fifth of thoſe preſent, 
be entered on the journal. 525 
Neither houſe, during the ſeſſion 
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of congreſs, ſhall, without the 
ſent ot the other, adjourn for tg 
than three days, nor to a1 oth 
plice than that in which th 
houſes ſhall be firting, 

SeR. 6. The ſennors and ry 
ſentatives ſhall receive a compel 
tion for their ſervices, to be 20 
tained by law, and paid out of t 
treaſury of the United States. Th 
ſhall in ll caſes, except nen 
felony, and breach of the xu 
be privileged from arreſt dug 
the r attendance at the (cſi 
their reſpective houſes, and ing 
to and returning from the lane 
and for any ſpeech or debate in f 
ther houſe, they ſhall not be 90 
tioned in any other place, 

No ſenator or repreſentative fl 
during the time for which he 
elected, be appointed tp 20% 0 
office under the authority of 0 
United States, which (hall u 
been created, or the eon 
whereof ſhall have been increal 
during ſuch time; and no per 
holding any office under the Ut 
States, ſhall be a member of at 
houſe during his continuanct 
office, 
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Sect. 7. All bills for railng! rx re 
venue fhall originate in the h. | | 
of repreſentatives ; but the fn N. 
may propoſe or concur with an 7 Jobs 
ments, as on other bill, wm 

Every bill which ſhall bar ns 
the hobſe of repreſentatives n * 
ſenate ſhall, before it become: oo Þ 
be preſented to the preſident it To — 
United States: if he app! F the U 
ſhall ſign it ; bur, if not, he i To g 
return it with his objections 10 * ; 
hovſe in which it ſhall have Oy ty * 

-ated, who ſhall enter the 0% den, 
at large on their journal, 4 To ef 
ceed to reconſider it. It, aſter turaliz 
reconfideration, two - third 0," eſubje 
houſe ſhall agree to pa! the b ut the | 


ſhall be ſeat, together " "ig 
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ons, to the other houſe, by To coin money, regulate the va- 
ich it ſhall likewiſe be reconſider - lue thereof and of foreign coin, and 
and if approved by two-thirds of fix the ſtandard of weights and mea« 
it houſe, it ſhall become a law. ſures, 

t in all ſuch caſes the votes of To provide for the puniſhment of 


1 bouſes ſhall be determined by counterfeiting the ſecurities and 


wy "hes 


1 the 


we ö 45 and nays; and the names of current coin of the United States. 
* perſons voting for and againſt Jo eſtablich poſt-oftices and poſt- 


e bill mall be entered on the jour - roads, 
ot esch houſe reſpectively, If To promote the progreſs of ſcience 
/ bill ſhall not be returned by the and uſeful arts, by ſecuring for li · 
efident within ten days (Sundays mited times to authors and inventors 
cepted) after it ſhall have been the exclufive right to their reſpec. 
{-nted to him, the ſame. ſhall tive writings and diſcoveries. 
a law, in like manner ag if he To — tribunals interior to 


wt of 
tes, II 
Mt treak 
the prac 
(t dum 
ſeluon 


— 1 figned it, unleſs the congreſs the ſupreme court. 
* their adjournment prevent its re- To define and puniſh piracies and 
be ge m, in which caſe it all not be a felanies committed on the high ſeas, 


u. | and offences againſt thelaw of nations. 
Evexy order, reſolution, or vote, To declare war, grant letters of 
which the concurrence of the ſe- marque and repriſal, and make 
te and hnuſe of repreſentatives rujes concerning captures on land 


ative hd 
ch he 
| any 


ty of f ay be neceſſary (except on a quef- and water, | | 

ball by dn of adjournment), ſhall be pre- To raiſe and ſupport armies; 
ell nted to the prelident of the United but no appropriation of money to 
m_ nes; and, before the ſame ſhall that uſe ſhall be for a longer term 


no Þ 0 
the Ua 
r of en 
nuance 


ke eflect, ſhall be approved by him, than two years. 

, being OT by him, ſhall To provide and maintain a navy. 
re-paſſed by two thirds of the ſe= To make rules for the govern- 
ue and houſe of repreſentatives, ment and regulation of the land and 
cording to the rules and limita- naval forces, 

dns preſcribed in the caſe of a bill. To provide for calling forth the 
dect. 8, The congreſs ſhall have militia, to execute the laws of the 
wer to lay and collect taxes, du- union, ſuppreſs inſurrectians, and 
5, impoſts, and exciſcs, to pay repel invaſions, 

je debts and provide for the com- To provide for organizing, arm- 
un defence and general welfare of ing, and diſciplining the militia, 
e United States; but all duties, and for governing ſuch part of them 
paſts, and exciſes, ſhall be uni- as may be employed in the ſervice 
Im throughout the United States, of the United States; reſerving to 
To borrow money on the credit the ſtates reſpectively the appoint- 


railing! 
the ho 
the ſen 
1th amd 


have pill 
res aud 
-Ome 1 
gent of 


rote, . | 

N de ehe United States. ment of the officers, and the autho- 
as wo! To regulate commerce with fo- . rity of training the militia, accord- 
ne off gu nations, and among the ſeve- ing io the diſcipline preſcribed by 
old * Itates, and with the Indian congress. 

„ and} wes, To exerciſe excluſive legiſlation, 


Lo eſlablim an uniform rule of in all caſes ha ſoe ver, over ſuch 


elk N | 

* r ehtion, and uniform laws on diſtri (not exceeding ten miles 
the bill eſubjectsof bankruptcies, through» ſquare), as may, by ceſſion of par- 
ith the! t the United States, ©  , ticular ſtates. and the acceptance of 
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congreſs, become the ſeat of the go- 
vernment of the United States; and 
to exerciſe like authority over all 
places purchaſed by the conſent of 
the legiſlature of the ſtate, in which 
the ſame ſhall be, for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arſenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings, 
And 

To make all laws which ſhall be 
neceſſary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers veſted by this 
conſtitution in the government of 
the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or office thereof, 
| Seat, 9. The migration or im- 
portation of ſuch perſons as any of 
the ſtates now exiſting ſhall think 
** to admit, fhall not be pro- 
ibited by the congreſs, prior to 
the year one chouſand eight hun- 
dred and eight; but a tax or duty 
may be impoſed on ſuch importa- 
tion, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each perſon, | 

"The privilege of the writ of ha- 
| beas corpus ſhall not be ſuſpended, 
unleſs when, in caſes of rebellion or 
invaſion, the public ſafety may re- 
quire it, 

No- bill of attainder, or ex pe, 
Facto law, ſhall be paſſed. 


No capitation, or other direct tax, 


ſhall be laid, unleſs in proportion 
to the cenſus, or enumeration here- 
in before directed to be taken. 
No tax or duty ſhall be lid on 
articles exported from any. ſtate, 
No preference ſhall be given, by 
any regulation of commerce or 
revenue, to the ports of one ſlate 


over thoſe of another: nor ſhall 


veſſels bound to or from one ſtate be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay du- 
ties, in another. 

No money ſhall he drawn from 
the treaſury, but in conſequence of 
appropriations made by law; and 
a regular ſtatement and account of 
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the receipts and expenditure of 4 
public money ſhall be pubiiy 
from time ro time, 
No title of nobility ſhall bew 
ed by the United States: ul » 
perſon holding any office of y 
or truſt under them ſhall, wi 
the conſent of the congreſi, wy 
of any preſent, emolumem, ue 
or title, of any kind whatever, in 
any king, prince, or foreign far, 
Sect. 10. No ſtate ſhall emert 
any treaty, alliance, or confdn 
tion: grant letters of mare 4 
reprifal ; coin money; emit bild 
credit; make any thing, but ml 
and filver coin, a tender in pg 
ment of debts; paſs any billd x 
tainder, ex pe facto law, o | 
impairing the obligation of conn 
or grant any title of nobility, 
No ſtate ſhall, without the « 
ſent of the congreſs; lay any i 
poſts or duties on imports ꝙ a 
rts, except what may be uk 
utely neceſſary for executing | 
inſpection laws ; and the vet pt 
duce of all duties and impoſts, | 
by any ſtate on imports or expt 
ſhall be for the uſe of the Treas 
of the United States; and all f 
laws ſhall be ſubject to the ren 
and controul of the congreſs. * 
ſtate ſhall, without the conſent 
congreſs, lay any duty of ton 
keep troops or ſhips of war in 
of peace, enter into any agreeme 
or compact with another , 
with a foreign 7, or engage! 
war; unleſs actually invaded, of 
ſuch imminent danger as «il! 
admit of delay, 
ARTICLE II. 
Bect. 1. The executite 5 
ſhall be veſted in a preſident dl 
United States of America, Hel 
hold his office during the tem! 
four years; and, together wit 
vice-preſident, choſen for the 
term, be elected as follows: 1 
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tate ſhall appoint, in ſuch 
— as the leg ature thereof 
ay direct, a number of electors, 
12] to the whole number of ſena- 
4 and repreſentatives to which 
e ſtate may be entitled in the con- 
fs; but no ſenator or repreſen- 
ive, or perſon holding an office 
iruſt or profit under the United 
ates, ſhall be appointed an elector. 
The electors ſhall meet in their 
xedtive ſtares, and vote by ballot 
e two perſons, of whom one at 
if ſhall not be an inhabitant of 
de Game ſtate with themſelves. 
ad they (hall make a liſt of all the 
rſons voted for, and of the num- 
r of votes for each; which liſt 
ey ſhall ſign and certify, and 
anſmit ſealed to the ſeat of the go- 
rmmment of the L nited States, di- 


in po 
bill of n 
v, or | 
Contract 


* | ted to the preſident of the ſenate. 
7 any 1 he prefident of the ſenate ſhall, in 
ts of 0 te preſence of the ſenate and houſe 


repreſentatives, open all the cer- 
cates, and the votes ſhall then be 
dunied, The perſon having the 
reateſt number of votes ſhall be the 
eſident, if ſuch number be a ma- 
rity of the whole number of elec- 
rs appointed; and, if there be 
re than one who have fuch ma- 
Inty, and have an equal number 
votes, then the houſe of repre- 
natives ſhall immediately chooſe 
y ballot one of them for preſident; 
dd, if no perſon have a majority, 


r en from the five higbeſt on the 
engage | the ſaid houſe ſhall in like man- 
hy” r chooſe the preſident. But, in 
5 vill oP oofiong the preſident, the votes 


ull be taken by the ſtates, the re- 


Il. ſentation from each ſtate having 
ire p. ie vote; a quorum for this pur- 
ent of l dle ſhall conſiſt of a member or 
Hel embers from two-thirds of the 
e term it, and a majority of all the 
r with s ſhall be neceſſary to a choice. 


n every caſe, after the choice of 
e prelident, the - perſon having 
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the greateſt number of votes of the' 
electors ſhall be the vice-preſident. 
But, if there ſhould remain two or 
more who have equal votes, the ſe- 
nate ſhall chooſe for them by ballot . 
the vice - preſident. 

The congreſs may determine the 
time of choofing the electors, aud 
the day on which they ſhall give 
their votes; which day ſhall be the 
fame throughout the United States. 

No perſon, except a natural-borg 
citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States at the ime of the adoption 
of this conſtitution, ſhall be eligible - 
to the office of prefident ; neither 
ſhall any perſon be eligible to that 
office, who ſhall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years, and 
been fourteen years a reſident with- 
in the United States, | 

In caſe of the removal of the pre- 
ſident from office, or of his death, 
reſignation, or inability to diſchar 
the powers and duties of the ſaid 
office, the ſame ſhall devolve on 
the vice-preſident; and the congreſs 
may by law provide for the caſe of 
removal, death, reſignation, or in- 
ability, both of the preſident and 


- vice-preſident, declaring what offi- 


cer ſhall then act as prelident; and 
ſuch officer ſhall act accordingly, un- 
til the diſability be removed, or a 
preſident ſhall be elected. 

The preſident ſhall, at flated 
times, receive for his ſervices a com- 

uſation, which ſhall neither be 
increaſed or diminiſhed during the 
period for which he ſhall have been 
elected; and he ſhall not receive 
within that period any other emo- 
lument trom the United States, or 
any of them, 

Before he enter on the execution 
of his office, he ſhall take the fol. 
lowing oath or affirmation: 

Ido ſolemnly ſwear (or affirm) 
that I will faithfully execute the 
office of prelident of the United 
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. f 
States, and will to the beſt of my a- 
bility preſerve, protect, and detend, 
tbe conſlitution of the United 
States.” Wo" ; 

Sect. 2. The preſident ſhall be 
commander in chief of thearmy and 
navy of the United States, and of 
the - militia of the ſeveral ſtates, 
when called into the actual ſervice 
of the United States: he may re- 
quire the opinion, in writing, of 
the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments, upon any 
ſubject relating to the duties of their 
reſpective offices ; and he ſhall have 
power to grant reprieves and par- 
dons for offences againſt the United 


States, except in caſes of impeach= 


ment. é 5 

He ſhall have power, by and with 
the advice and conſent of the ſenate, 
to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the ſenators preſent cou- 
cur; and he ſhall nominate, and, 
by and with the advice and conſent 
of the ſenate, ſhall appoint ambaſſa- 
dors, other public miniſters and 
confuls, judges of the ſupreme 
court, — all other officers of the 
United States, whoſe appointments 
are not herein otherwiſe provided 
for, and which ſhall be eſtabliſli- 
ed by law, But the congreſs 
way by law veſt the appointment of 
ſuch inferior officers as they may 
think proper, in the preſident alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. 

The preſident ſhall have power 
to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the receſs of the {c- 
nate, by granting commiſſions which 
ſhall expire at the end of their next 
ſeſſion. 


Set. 3. He ſhall from time to 


time give to the congreſs informa- 
tion of the ſtate of the Union, and 
recommend to their conſideration 
ſach meaſures as he ſhall judge ne- 
ceſſary and expedient : he may, on 


extraordinary occaſions, con 

both 8 either * f br 
in caſe of diſagreement between then 
with, reſpect to the time of adh 
ment, he may adjourn them to ſuch 
time as he ſhall think proper; k 
ſhall receive ambaſſadors and che 
public miniſters ;,he ſhall take wn 
that the laws be faithfully executed; 


party, 
prigin 
ther 


and ſhall commiſſion all the offcen — 
of the United States. hid 


Sect. 4. The preſident, vice pe. 
ſident, and all civil officers of the 
United States, ſhall be remord 
from office, on impeachment fur, 
and conviction of, treaſon, briber, 
or other high+ crimes and milk, 
meanours, 


ARTICLE II. 

Sect, 1. The judicial pouer d 
the United States ſhall be veſted u 
one ſupreme court, and in ſuch i. 
ferior courts as the congreſs map 
from time to time ordaiu and << 
blich. The judges, both of the fi 
preme and inferior courts, ſhall hold 
their offices during good behavious 


and ſhall, at ſtated times, recur. te 


for their ſervices a compenſation 
which ſhall not be 4;min'ſhe dur ub 
ing their continuance in office, the 
Sect, 2. The judicial power any. 1... 
extend to all caſes in law and equi hat 0 
ariſing under this conſlitution, 00 1 0 
laws of the United States, and tres Nun 
ties made, or which ſhall be mat perſon 
under their authority; to all cal 1 
affecting ambaſſadors, and other pub IFY 
lic miniſters and conſuls; to all ca de * 
of admiralty and maritime judge, re 
tion ;-to controverſies to which nos of 
United States ſhall be a pir'y; © cOngreſs 
controverſ;es between two o ende : 
ſtates, between a ſtate and citile# adts, rec 
of another ſtate, between citzens6 be prove 
different ſtates, between citizens ny 
the ſame ſtate claiming lands unt fate ha 
grants of different ſtates, and b lexes an 


tween a ſtate, or the citizens lle 


A. FEE. 

A perſon charged in any ſtate 
with treaſon, felony, or other crime, 
who ſhall fly from jullice, and be 
found in another ſtate, ſhall, on de- 
mand of the executive authority of 
the ſtate from which he fled, be de- 


livered up, to be removed to the 
ſt:te having juriſdiction of the 


No. perſon held to ſervice or la- 
bour in one ſtate, under the laws 
thereof, eſcaping into any other, 
ſhall, in conſequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be diſcha 
from ſuch ſervice or labour ; 
ſhall be delivered up, on claim of 
the party to whom ſuch ſervice or 
labour may be due. 

Sect. 3. New ſtates may be ad- 
mitted by the congreſs into this U- 
nion ; but no new ſtate ſhall be 
formed or erefed within the juriſ- 
diction of any other ſtate ; nor any 
ſtate be formed by the junction of 
or parts of ſtates, 
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, and foreign ſtates, citizens, or 
ja all caſes affecting ambafſadprs, 
her public minifters and conſuls, 
ad thoſe in which a ſtate ſhall be 
arty, the ſupreme court ſhall have 
priginal juriſdiction, 
ther caſes before mentioned, the 
ypreme court ſhall have appellate 
Eurifdiction, both as to law and fact, 
ith ſuch exceptions, and under 
ſuch regulations, as the congreſs 


In all the 


The trial of all crimes, except in 
{es of impeachment, ſhall be by 
jury ; and ſuch trial ſhall be held 
in the (tate where the ſaid crimes 
hall have been committed ; bur, 
when not committed within any 
ſtate, the trial hall be at ſuch place 
or places as the congreſs may by 
la have directed. 

Sed. 3. Treaſon againſt the U- 
ited States ſhall confiſt only in le- 
wing war againſt them, or in ad- 
ering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. 
hall be convicted of treaſon, unleſs 
on the teſtimony of two witneſſes to 
the ſame overt · act, or on confeſſion 


two or more ſtat 
without the conſent of the le 
tures of the ſtates concern 
well as of the congreſs. 

The congreſs (hall have power to 
diſpoſe of and make all needful rules 
and regulations reſpecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to 
the United States; and nothing in 
this Conſtitution ſhall be ſo con- 
ſtrued as to prejudice any elaims of 
the United States, or of any particu- 


Sect. 4. The United States ſhall 
guarantee to every ſtate in this Uni- 
on a republican form of govern- 
ment, and ſhall protect each of them 
againſt invaſion ; and, on applica- 
tion of the legiſlature, or of the 
executive {when the legiſlature can- 


not be convened), againſt domeſtic 


ARTICLE V. 
The congreſs, whenever two- 
thirds of both houſes ſhall deem it 
neceſſary, ſhall propoſe amendments 


The congreſs ſhall have power to 
declare the puniſhment of treaſon ; 
but no attainder ef treaſon ſhall 
work corruption of blood or for- 
feiture, except during the life of the 
perſon attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

dect. 1. Full faith and credit ſhall . 
be given in each ſtate to the public 
ts, records, and judicial proceed- 
ings of every other ſtate. And the 
ngreſs may by general laws pre- 
erde the manner in which ſuch 
ts, records, and proceedings, ſhall 
be proved, and the effect thereof. 

dect. 2. The citizens of each 
fare ſhall be entitled to all privi- 
gen and immunities of citizens in 
tte ſeveral ſtates, 
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to this conſtitution, or, on the ap- | 

plication of the legiflatures of 2 Py E 465 | 
thirds of the ſeveral ſtates, ſhall tions of Nine States 0 1 2 
call a Convention for propoling a- cieyt for the efublihn. e ſub, 
mendmente, which, in either caſe, conſtitution between th fat of thy 
mall be valid to all intents and pur- tifying the ſame e ſtates ſor, 
poſes, as part of this conſtitution, Done is Connie by the us 


when ratified by the legiſlatures of ; | ue 
three fourths © the ſeveral ſtates, dne 3 of the fin 
or by Conventions in three-feurths September 10 * tenth Gay of 
thereof, as the one or the other Lord one thouſand 2 Our 
mode of ratification may be propoſ- dred and eighty-ſeven and 
ed by the conyreſs ; provided that the independence of the L * 
no amendment, which may be made 1 nut 
rior to the year one thouſand eight In witneſs whereof e 
undred and eight, ſhall in any hereunto ſubſcribed a wed g 
manner affect the firſt and fourt GEORGE W ASHIN GTO 


clauſes in the ninth ſection of the : | 
firſt article; and that no ftate with- e and Deputy iran 
out its conſent ſhall be deprived of ini. he . 
its equal ſuffrage in the ſenate. New Hamph. . 5 _ 

ARTICLE VI. | icholas Gilmay 


All debts contracted, ane engage- Maſſachuſetts. Nath. Gorhan, 
ments entered into, before the adop- Rufus King, 
tion of this conſtitution, ſhall be as Connecticut. 0 W. Sam. Joboſa 
valid againſt the United States un- Roger Sherman, 
der this conſtitution, as under the New York, Alexr. Hamilton ngref 
confederation. um. Livingfn, e opit 
This conſtitution, and the laws Me, Lav" David Breacke, ſhoul, 
of the United States which ſhal! be ew Jerſey, Wm. Paterſon, conve! 
made in purſuance thereof, and all Jonathan Day Kh |; 
treaties mace, or which ſhall be © f Benjo. Franklin oder . 
made, under the authority of the Thomas Miflin zillaty 
United States, ſhall be the ſupreme Robert Morris w_”: 
nen ng 


law of the land; and the judges in 


< George Clymer, 
every ſtate ſhall! be bound thereby, 


» Thos. Fitzſimont, ould | 


Pennſylvania. 
Tnited 


any thing in the conſtitution or laws _ © | Jared Togerſo, 

of any ſtate to the contrary notwith- | Tames Wilſon, | Ke 55 

ſtanding. | Governeur Moms e( a 
The ſenators and repreſentatives George Read, de Con 

before mentioned, and the members Gun. Bedford, ju 3 J 

of the ſeveral ſtate legiflatures, and Delaware. ohn Dickinſon, ed! 

all executire and judicial officers, _—_ Baſſet, ould f 

both of the United States and of the '{ Tacob Broom. i ſhe 

ſeveral ſtates, ſhall be bound by oath June M. Heng, 

or affirmation to ſupport this con- Maryland. nielof St. Thok 

ſlitution; but no religious teſt ſhall iy Jenifer, 

ever be required _ Lame wang 10 Daniel Carroll. 

any office or public truſt under the ,,. . . 1 Tohn Blair, 

United ene, PETR” Vins. | fr. Madiſon, 


7 2 oy a , 


re 


1 William Blount, 

Courey, urls. R. Dobbs Spaight, 

be ſu Hugh Williamſon. 

| of thy John Rutledge, 

es ors CharlesCoteſworth 
h, Carolina, Pinckney, 

the un · | Charles Pinckney, 

ge fing Pierce Butler. 

h Gay d : William Few.. 

r of ou cor git Abrm. Baldwin. 


Atteſt, WII IIA Jacksoxw, ſec. 


Convemion, Monday, Sept. 1), 
1787, 

r 

e ſtates of New Hampſhire, Maſ- 
ſachuſett's, Connecticut, Mr. Ha- 
milton from New York, New 
Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Ca- 
tolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 


a: 

* Reſolved, 

That the prereding conſtitution 
laid before the United States in 
noreſs aſſembled ; and that it is 


_ e opinion of this convention, that 
gta, ed afterwards be fubminted to 
ng convention of delegates, choſen in 


nch ſtate by the people thereof, 
acer the recommendation of its 
zillature, for their afſent and rati- 
cation ; and that each convention 
lenting to, and ratifying, the ſame, 


2 ould ive notice thereof to the 
"fl, ned States in congreſs aſſembled. 
fon, Reſolved, that it is the opinion of 


ms Convention, that, as ſoon as 
de Conventions of nine flares ſhall 
we ratified. this conſtitution, the 
uted States in congreſs aſſembled 
* fix you day on which elec- 
"Ns Mould be imed by the 
ates which hall ave ratified the 
ame, and a day on which the elect- 
a ſhould aſſemble to vote for the 
dent, and the time and place 
commencing progeedings under 
us conſlitution : that, afier ſuch 
Wlication,” the electors ſhould be 
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appointed, and the ſenators and re- 
eſentatives elected: that the e- 
ectors ſnould meet on the day fixed 
for the election of the preſident, and 
ſhould tranſmit their votes, certi- 
fied, figned, ſealed, and directed, as 
the conſtitution requires, to the ſe- 
cretary of the United States in 
congreſs aſſembled ; that the ſena- 
tors and repreſentatives ſhould con- 
vene at the rime and place aſligned ; 
that the ſenators ſhould appoint a 
preſident of the ſenate, for the ſole 
purpoſe of receiving, opening, and 
counting the votes for preſident; 
and that, after he ſhall be choſen, 
the congreſs together with the pre- 
fident, ſhould, without delay, pro- 
ceed to execute this conſtitution, 
By the unanimous order of the. 
Convention, | 
Gong WasninGTON, preſident. 
William Jackſon, ſecretary. 


Memorial of a Society, inflituted in 
Pennſylvania, for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, addreſſed to 
the Convention of the Unitcd States 
Amer. ca, aſſembled at Philadels 

pbia. | 

To the honourable the Convention 

of the United States of America, 
now aflembled in the ciry of Phi- 
ladelphia, the memorial of the 
Pennſylvania ſociety for promot- 
ing the abolition of ſlavery, and 

the relief of free uegroes unlaw- 
fully held in bondage. 


The Pennſylyania ſociety for pro- 
moting the abolition of ſlavery, and 
the relief of free negroes unlawfully 
held in bondage, rejoice with their 
fellow - citizens, in beholding a con» 
vention of the ſtates aſſembled for 
the purpoſe of amending the faederal 
conſtitution. 

They recollect. with pleaſure, 
that, among the firſt acts of the il- 
luſtrious 


1 
1 
N 
1 
"8 
N 
1 
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luſtrious congreſs of the year 1774. 
was a reſolution for prohibiting the 
importation of African flaves, 

It is with deep diſtreſs they are 
forced to obſerve, that the peace 
was ſcarcely concluded before the 
African trade was revived, and A- 
merican veſſels. employed in tranſ- 
porting the inhabitants of Africa to 
cultivate, as flaves, the ſoil of Ame- 
rica, before it had drank-in all the 
blood' which had been ſhed in her 
ſtruggle for liberty. 

To the revival of this trade, the 
ſociety aſcribe part of the obliquy 
with which foreign natious have 
branded our infant ſtates, In vain 
will be their pretenſions to a love of 
liberty, or a regard for national 
character, while they ſhare in the 
profits of a commerce, that can only 
be conducted upon rivers of human 


tears and blood. . 


By all the attributes therefore of 
the ' Deity, which are offended by 
this inhuman traftic=-by the union 
of our whole ſpecies in a common 
anceſtor, and by all the obligations 
which reſult from it—by the appre- 
henſions and terror of the righteous 


vengeance of God in national judg- 


ments—by the certainty of the great 
and awful day of retribution—by 
the efficacy of the prayers of good 
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men, which weuld only infil d 
naſty ot Heaven, if offered n 
behalf of our country, while th 
iniquity we deplore continues , 
mong us—by the ſanctity of ty 


acks 

ambri 
heſter 
ornw! 


—_— 
— 
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Arad of the Overſeers Returns to Parliament of the ſeveral Pariſh i 
I "England and Wales, | 


E N G LAN p. 


+2 Names of Counties, 


Bed ford 


Berke — 


chriſtian name—by the pleaſure d umbe 
domeſtic connexions, and the er 
which attend their diffolution=hy Devon 
the captivity and ſuffe t ings of on Dorſet 
American brethren in Algien, Durhar 
which ſeem to be intended by dπ -er 
providence to awaken us to a fett ouce 
of the injuſtice and cruelty of do erefo! 
ing our African brethren to pen enſot 
tual flavery and miſery—by a x. untin 
gard to the conſiſteney of print kent 
and conduct which ſhould mark te ancaft 
citizens of republics—by the map eiceſt 
nitude and intenſity of our deſi v incolr 
promote the happineſs of thoſe mil Dliddle 
lions of 1ateliigent beings, who vil Lond 
probably cover this immenſe ca Weſt 
tinent with rational life—and by RP mm 
every other conſideration that . Nortoll 
ligion, reaſon, policy, aud bunt Northa 
nity, can ſuggeſt—the ſociety in Northy 
plore the preſent Convention ton RF) ns 
the ſuppreſſion of the African tr l xford 
in the United States, a part of thei utland 
impoi tant deliberations. palop 
Signed, by order of the ſociety, pomerſ 
By JonaTHAN PExROM, outha 
Vice-Prefde." e 
6 Month 2d, 1787. — 
| CEN —— uſſex 
Varwid 
Weſlme 
Wilts 
Worcel 
Money raiſed by Neat expences ron, 
aſſeſſment, for theſthe poor in 1776 N. d 
year 1785 (beingſtaken from the W. 
the laſt return madeſrurns then made i 
to parliament.) parliament (vel 
the laſt return mai \ 
to parliament.) | — 
i . 5. A. 4. 4. Cardi 
22,165 8 6 16,662 17 | — 


505164 1 + 36,718 4 


— r ks 
re uc — — 
while x ambridge — — 
inues & heſtenr—— — 
y of the ornwal!— — 
afure 0 my land 12 PT. 
1 Dorſet * 40 
0 Uts l | 
A * Durham — . 
wy ſenk louceſter — 3 
of doons ereford — 3 . 
0 perpe- enſord an. PER 
by a It 2 "ln Ws | 2 
* | os — 2 
mark t 
he I eiceſter wy FH 
defires u incoln 8 "ANG 36 
10ſe mil. Middleſex — 3 
bo will London — 1 
mY Weſt n. — — 
-and by Moomuth — — 
that fe ortolk — | 8 
| buns Northamp, * kl 
jery in Northumb. — — 
| tomallt Nottingham — 
an trade 1 _ — 8 
of thei Rutlan 3 
, palop — "4.3 
oC! domerſet . 
— outhampton _, % 740 
ident. Stafford om Ons 
uffolk 
Purrey 1 
— uſſex tas 2 
Varwick 3 FE 
bes 4 Weſtmoreland 2 
Wilts Site 2 
Worceſter * 
ces fe York, E. R. OG 
15 N. ditto 
thee W. ditto Wh 
nade 10 
(being 
D 
t.) ? 
0 | Cardigan 7 3 
11 rmarthen 1 


Buck 


Le Jo d. 
4 2392 15 3 
28,921 5 7 
404247 7 1 
31,215 8 — 
12.469 14 8 
24,984 14 3 
85,492 13 4 
3594315 1.9 
22,135 — 2 
100, 68 5 8 
70,208 7 5 
18,178 — 8 
36,202 11 — 
32853 3 7 
116,477 17 11 
80,950 13 2 
33,448 14 10 
45,289 2 
103, 800 16 
56,449 14 
57714 4 
10,129 14 
101,223 13 
49,928 15 
21,785 13 
21,4601 4 
40,116 2 
3-759 9 
36,116 5 
70,946 5 
6:,822 17 
45,215 12 
72,518 1 
26,795 6 
194424 411 
67,772 17 6 

$1942 7 9 
67,427 — 11 
38,307 16 — 
16,090 16 9 
20,072 — 9g 
70,062 11 5 
1,218 — 11 
4,603 12 1 
23,617 2 8 
6,777 14 10 
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313745 
18,079 
29,044 
22,004 
8,029 
17» 441 
62,481 
24538 
144440 
741007 
537812 


10,393 


25,486 

7,059 
80,150 
52,220 


247339 
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39067 
44-9659 
5557 

64,2 


35,232 


14,098 
11,833 
28,750 

2,004 
22,316 
50,171 
48,928 
32,083 
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44070 
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— . ere * 
Denb gh g — _ "OY 1,0 10 — N 5,364 14 6 r up 
Flint — — — 8,300 1 5 41043 12 = * 
Glamorgan ger eee  5,3c0-19 wi w 
Merioneth — 8 2,370 13 11 1,046 16 f col 
Montgome „ Sch $459 15 7en 1c 
Pembroke — " 779 3 FJ 3,049 8% t po 

Rader: —é—ͤe 351 15% 2 2,234 1g ins, 
TOTAL: tut 

EnGLAnD . 1 nn 04 2 1,496,122 6 Ver 
WaLes 1 | : | 69,129 16 8 5 1 13 l pm t] 
* — — — — padoh 
Total 2,184,904 18 11 1,529,780 - bone 
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3 8 Re main p 
The Thirteenth Report of the Com- us purſuant to this requiſition ; the 1 tha 
miſſioners appointed to examine, take, one the account of William Melli, untab] 
and ſlate, the Public Accounts of eſq. receiver general and ca(lier « 6 Thi 
the Kingdom. his majeiſty's cuſtoms, new and 6 | 200 

| ditional impoſitions, for one year litors 
4% In our inquiries into the man- ending the gth of January 1582; lector 
ner in which the public accounts the other the account of Hugh Ve | exer 
are audited in the office of the audi- lence Jones, eſq. comptroller gene ett p 


tors of his majeſty's impreſt, thoſe ral of his majeſty's cuſtoms for the 
which have as yet come under our ſame year; and both declared upon 
conſideration, are accounts of the the 18th of December 1783. Thet 
expenditure of money ifſued, the accounts were made up from vanow e the 


greateſt part of it, from the exche- books and other materia!s; as many foms 

ver ; but there are likewiſe, upon of which as were neceſſary for o exam 
the certificate of accounts depend- information, were ſent to us fron all the 
ing in the auditor's office, accounts the auditor's office: and from tht his ow 
of receipts of money levied upon inſpection of them, and the erm of th 
the ſubject and paid into the exche- nations of Charles Harris, eq. on ce it 


uer, which are equally objects of of the deputy auditors of the in- ounts + 


his juriſdiction. preſt, Mr. John Mills affiſlant w one 0 

« Of theſe receipts, the cuſtoms the receiver general of the cuſtoms, receiy 
being the moſt confiderable, we di- Mr. Joſhua Powell, firſt clerk n and 
rected our attention to that braneh the comptroller general, and Mrs teral ac 
of the public revenue, John Dalley, deputy ſupersifor q er ve, 

«.Werequired from the auditors the receiver general's receipts 3 ſments 
of the impreſt the laſt declared ac - payments, we have been made 20 land. 
counts of the cuſtoms, with the quainted with the manner in which The 
books of accounts, and other mate- 5 > accounts are prepared by neal 1 


rials from-whence they ve re ſurmed. officers uf the cuſtoms, and era. the in 
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The cuſtoms are thoſe duties general tranſmits to the auditor bis 


1. 4 
„h ich are payable to the king, ei- book of account, which , contains 
64 1% r upon the exportation of impor- entries of all his receipts and pay- 
43 12 on, or carriage coaſtwiſe, of cer - ments during the year, ranged 
co 19 u 1 articles of commerce. They under their teſpective heads of du- 
40 16 6 collected by 103 officers, 5 of ties. The charge upon him is 


n refiderit in London, 72 at the formed by the controllet general: 
; ports, and 26 in the- planta- this officer, ſeeing in the accounts 
1s, All. theſe cdlleRors either of the collectors what ſums they 
or remit the Whole or part of have paid or remitted to the receiver 


duties — collect to the re- general, extracts thoſe ſums from 
rer gene 


cg 13 J 
49 803 
34 93 


of the cuſtoms. the ſeveral accounts of the, collect- 
m the collectors in the port of ors and of them forms his charge 
adon he receives either money upon the receiver general, which 
bonds; thoſe at the out ports conſiſts of all the ſums received by 
{ in the plantations, remit to ham, in the various branches of the 
n their collections in bills, notes, cuſtoms, during the period of the 
W 62 bullion; The receiver general, account! This charge the con- 

{ almoſt every collector, make troller general figns; and atteſts on 
min payments out of theſe duties; oath before a baron of the excbe+ 
A thus all of them become ac: quer, and tranſmits it to the auditor 
untable to the public, . of: the impreſt. The ſum thus 
6 The receiver general paſſes his charged upon the receiver general, 
1 accounts himſelf before the includes money, unſatisfied bonds, 


22 6 3 
50 13 1 
30 — | 


— — 


jon ; the 


ne year, itors of the impreſt; but the and impreſt orders. Bonds are {6+ 
y 1782; lletors being ſo many in number curities given for the payment of 
ugh Ve l exercifing/ their offices in dif- certain duties, pti:;cipally duties on 
er genes ent parts of the kingdom, it tobacco, India goods, and coals, 
for the uld be highly inconvenient were Many of the acts of parliament that 
ed upon obliged to paſs their accounts impoſe duties upan.unportation, do 


ſelves in that office; and there - not require from the merchant tlie 
e the controller general ef the payment of all the duties immedi- 
loms is ſubſlituted in their ſtead, ately upon the entry ; they allow 
examines and keeps the accounts him to give a bond for the payment 
all the collectors, and paſſes them of either all, or cer.ain portivas of 


as many 
for out 
us from 


rom the his own, every year, in the of- them, at a future limited time: the 
; exam of the auditors of the impreſt: bond is given to the king, . payable 
ſq. one dee it ariſes, that every year two to the receiver general ot the cuſ- 
the im- vunts are paſſed of the cuſtoms z roms. The tobacco bond 18 taken 
ſtant to code the caſh account” patied by from the merchant, at ihe port of 
ultoms, e receiver general, of his own're- London, by the collector inwards ; 
lerk t0 bps and payments; the other the he delivers it over as cath to the re- 
1 = teral account paſſed by the con - ceiver general, in whoſe bands it 
Gor q der general, of the receipts and remains until diſcharged. . 
js 8 ments of all the coll in Where a ſum is to be advanced 
arts gland. | | to any perſon on account, the re- 
15 7 * The account of the recei ceiver general iſſues it p ſuant to 
dy + u examined by the auditor the order of the commiſſioners of 
my the impreſt, and paſſed in the the cuſoms; this order: with the re- 
10 Wing manner — The receiver ceipt fur the ſum ſubſcribed to it, 

1780 () — i 


88 — —Ełůͤ . ˙ * 
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is retained in bis cuſtody until it is 
diſcharged ; hence it follows, that 
the bonds being charged upon him 
as cuſh received, and the impreſt 
orders not being produced by him 
to the auditors of the impreſt as 
vouchers, © in his diſcharge, he 


ſtands charred in his account not 


only with the caſh he has received, 
but alſo with the ſums due on theſe 
bands, and with the ſums he has 
iſſued purſuant to ſuch impreſt 
orders. ri. * i . 
The diſcharge contains pay» 
ments of ſalaries; of ſums purſuant 
to treaſury warrants and orders of 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms ; 
of ſums upon debentures,. certfi- 
cates, and -portage bills; and pay» 
ments into the exc er. #2 
„ Tbe books! and . vouchers for 
theſe payments, produced by the 
xeceiver general to the auditor, are 
— The quarterly eſtabliſnments 
Liſls of the ſalaries, allowances and 
tallies'-- Books containing entries of 
the debentures, certificates, and 
portage bills together warh the 
tallies, treaſury warraute, orders of 
the commiſſioners, / debentures, cer- 
tificates, and portage bille, them- 
ſelves all diſcharged by ſeceipts. 
To verify the charge, the au- 
ditor compares the total of each 
head of duty, ſtated in the account 
of the receiver general as received 
by him, with the entry of the ſame 
total in the charge made by the 
eontroller general; and finding 
them to agree, be grounds upon the 
#ithority of that officer his charge 
upon the receiver general, 
In proceeding upon the 
charge, the auditor requires an au- 
thority and receipt for every pay- 
ment. The amhorty: for the pay- 
ment of the ſalaries; is the warrant 
of the treaſury annexed to the eſta- 
'bliſkment, or the patents entered 
in ther auditor's oſtice, where the 


* 


for the payments into the eich 


dit. 
receiver general ſigus his accovr 
and ſwears to tho truth of it belu 
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payments are made purſuant et 
to a warrant of the treaſury rae 
tered in the office, or an or; 
the commiſſioners of the culn 
the warrant or order muſt be w 
duced to the auditor; where | 
pay ment is for an incidental cm 
or allowance, it muſt be eertifed) 
the controller general, and als 
ed by the commiſſioners of the ail 
Th 8 4 | . 

...< The authority for the png 
of a 1 4 2 


age bill is the ſignature of tour, 
the commiſſioners upon thoſe ul eſuer 
ments. 


% The tallies are the voi 


quer. 5 
The auditor compares the « 
tries of the payments, in the ſeren 
liſts and books, with their reſpe 
tive yonchers ; he compare th 
totals of the payments, under 
various branches of duties, in th 
liſts and books, with the entre 
the ſame totals in the receiver g 
neral's book of account, and iſ i 
agree, he reduces the account 
the form that uſage. has eſtablilk 
in the office: this official form 1 
ries from that in which the receu 
general draws up his book of 
count; he ranges his payments W 
der thoſe heads of duties out & 
which they are paid g but ihe 
ditor:. diſtinguiſhes them either 
the ſervice, on which they * 
grounded, or the authority bs 
warratits. the payment, or the i 
ſtrument by which the pay 
made. 700 | 

The balance being agreed, 4. 


a baron of the exchequet; 7. 
which it is paſſed, with ibe via 
forms, through the offices of n 
treaſury and exchequer. th 


% From à ſtate of he ccni 
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the collectors have either paid or re- 
mitted to him during the year, to- 

ther with the ſum which he bim- 

If has received from the diſcharge 
of bonds in his cuſtody, This ge- 
neral account contains a complete 
account of all the - bonds due, for 
every branch of the cuſtoms, in the 
hands of | every accountant z' and 
therefore the collector inwards, hav- 
ing delivered to the receiver general 
the tobacco bonds he has taken dur- 
ing the year, is diſcharged of them 
in this account, and the receiver 
general becoming anſwerable for 
them, is inſerted among the collec- 
tors, in the place of the collectot 
inwards, as far as relates to the 
bonds, -and is charged both with 
the bonds received in the year, and 
with thoſe remaining in his hands at 
the end of the preceding year: as 
many of them as he converts into 
money, he is diſcharged of; and 
the fum produced by that con ver- 
fion is confidered as a remittance to 
himſelf, and placed in the column 
of remittances to the receiver gene- 
ral: the amount of this column 
forming a principaſ part of the ſum 
charged upon the receiver general, 
and admitted and accounted for by 
bim in his caſh account, the auditor 
wants no other proof to give the 
controller general credit for it in 
this account. | ſis at 
The cbarge upon the receiver 
general in the caſh-account, exceeds 


SY 6 $4 & 


cludes: alſo the duties received by 
him from Scotland and the planta- 
| Hons, and the difference between 
the amount of the bonds in his 
hands at the beginning and at the 
end of the year. 5 
The payments of the ſalaries, 
incidents, debentures, certificates, 
and portage bills, are examined by 
comparing the vouchers for 


the amount of the remittannces to 
him in this account, beeauſe it in- 
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ents with the entries in Mr, th 
reſpeRtive liſts and books, 1 draft 
vouchers for the ſalaries at each; pr ina 
rt, are the quarterly eſtahſt . payal 
ents," ſigned by four commiſſyy i he ne 
of the cuſtoms: thoſe tor the M comes 
dents,” are the bills themſelva 6 . N 0 
charged by proper receipts, 41 iſchar, 
is made Welsdhug bob thee eum 
of payments, and totals formel nt with 
the ſeparate heads: This lit þ recall 
ſworn to by the collector before) „ with 
controller, and an abſtract of i tor. 
figned by the controller genen ion of 
and allowed by two commiſcan | bonds 
All theſe payments, with the toal delivet 
are entered into the general (al le acc 
and ineident book, and the tit | the 
copied into the general accou aged, 
Where the falary or incident | wt, d 
volves a computation, the audit | the « 
examines it * ſees that the af mente 
ing is correct, and traces the emen hu 
of tho totals into the general ace de ge 
„The vouchers for the py chary 
ments upon debentures, cenißen berge 
and portage bills, are the inf $, uf 
ments themſelves properly authe dale 
ticated. Each ſpecies is entered 1 er evi 
a ſeparate book; the payments u deen 
der each head of duty caſt up U elan 
total; and the torals entered in E ed 
general account. The auditer cn wy 
pares theſe entries with the inn fred, | 
mente, examines the caſtings, n oy 
compares the entries of the w . 1 
with heir correſpondent entries! 2 
the general aceount. * 
„Phe beads in the general , 
count: the one in the charge, 8 
money add bonds received H 
other collectors; the other in the al * 
charge of money ard bonds delivenl * 
to other collectors are grovhded ou 
the following circum(iances —"wp — 
ſome of the out ports the chat. ; 
frequently exceed the amount g 
the duties there collected: theſ 4 8 
are called negative: Ne by | * 
ow „ 19/"Gefrd ts he 
able x ow 


PUBLIC 


res, the board of 'cuſtoms ſend 
8 draft, generally upon the col- 
r inwards in the port of Lon-' 
payable to bim or order: this 
; he negotiates ; and when paid, 


jet in th 
oks, 
at each q 
V eftabli 


Mmifhuy id, 
the comes a voucher to charge him 
nſelvcs & h the ſum he has received, and 


diſcharge the collector inwards 


Pts. A. r 
he ſum he has paid in bis ac- 


1eſe (pros 


formed 6 at with the controller general, 
bis i recains'the draft in his poſſeſ- 
beſole „ without producing it to the 
ict of it or. Upon the death or reßg- 


ion of a collector, the money 
bonds remaining in his hands 
delivered over to his ſucceſſor, 
ofe account is charged with them, 
the account of the other diſ- 
ged. The auditor, in his ac- 
at, does not diſtinguiſh theſe 
| the other ordinary receipts and 
ments of the collectors: mn 


r gene | 
miſcon 
the total 
eral (als 
the tt 
| account 
cident 1 
he audit 
the of 


the emen 1hus charged and diſcbarg' 

dl accovat the general account, he increaſes 
the pt charge upon the one, and the 
-rtificacs charge of the other, by the ſame 
he inſin $, upon the authority of the 


boller general: he has no 


J authet | . 
er evidence of theſe tranſactions 


ntered 1 


nents v tween the collectors; nor is it 
up to eſſary he (hould ; for, if theſe 
ed in ff o heads of money and bonds re- 


iter oo 
e inan 
ngs, ant 
he total 
neries 1 


ed, and money and bonds de- 
ered, are even, the charge muſt 
nght; and if the whole ſum 
aged is accounted for, it is im- 
terial which of the collectors it 
that renders the account of it. 


neral * The four heads, of over-pay- 
urge, G , and debts depending, two 
ed fon the charge, and two in the diſ- 
the ee, require explanation 

Jelivered ® The merghant is allowed, by 
Jed vpob 'eral acts of parliament, upon the 


es (i exportation of certain articles of 


charge merce, a draw. back, in ſome 
ount & bes of the whole, in others of 
* + Of the duties he has paid upon 
To « BE "poration, Upon other arti- 
4 be 13 allowed a bounty; in ſome 
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upon the exportation, in others upon 
the importation, This draw-back 
and bounty 1s paid to him, upon 
producing to the collector, at the 
port where the goods are exported 
or imported, à debenture, au- 


thenticated by the proper officers, 


as the authority and voucher for 
the payment. Every debenture is 
payable our of ſome branch or 
branches of the cuſtoms. A draws 
back being a payment back, or a 
return of a duty, is paid out of the 
ſame branch that received it. The 
act that gives a bounty, uſually di- 
rects out of what duty it ſhall be 
paid: ſometimes it is directed to be 
aid out of any m in the hands 
of the colleQtor, th | 
The ecuſtoms being divided 
into a variety of branche, every 
collector keeps a diſtin and ſepa- 
rate account of what he receives and 
pays upon each branch, and tranſ- 
mits his account, ſo diſtinguiſhed 
under heads, to the comptroller ge- 
neral. He is not permitted to keep 
in his hands any conſiderable ſum 
of the duties, but continues remit- 
ting them to the receiver general 
whenever he has opportunity, 
Hence it frequently happens, that 
a demand for a draw-back or 2 
bounty is made upon a collector, at 
a time when he has in his hands ei- 
ther no money at all, or a ſum not 
ſufficient on the account of that 
duty out of „ hich it ought to 
paid; but, having money collected 
upon other branches, he applies 
that money in diſcharge of the de- 
benture, and takes credit for the a. 
mount of it upon that head of di 
out of which ir ought to have 
paid; this is called an over-pay- 
ment: the conſequence is, that 
duty becomes indebted to him for 
the amount of the debenrure, and 
he ſtands indebted for the ſame ſum 
to thoſe duties out of which he has 


(H 3) paid 


* 
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it. Theſe are called the debts particularly inſerted, the maguity 


dependivg. |, af the annual account wolle 
It is in the option of the col- enormous, and continually im 
lector out of what duties be pays, ing. To ſhorten this labour, f 
either a drawback, when he has no are formed three ſchedules; & 
money in his hands upon the proper called the even ſchedule, yl, 
branch; or a bounty that may be contains a liſt of collecton, wi 

id out of any duty, except in the their reſpective ſubſiſting accoud 
following inſtances:— There are in which the amount of the os 
five duties, three on coals, and two payments of each is equal to l 
on coinage, called the excepted amount of his debts epending 
branches, out of which no bounty another called a dormant ſchedy 
ſhould-properly be paid ; the reaſon including a, ſet of collecton wil 
is, the duties on coals are conſidered their ſeveral open accounts, in wh 
neither as imports nor exports, but the amount of the over-paymenizi 
a3 duties paid coaſtwiſe; and the each is not balanced by the amou 
coinage duties were originally laid of his debts depending: theſe al 
for the expreſs-purpoſe of the mint; lectors are indebted to governneni 
and therefore, ſhould a collector, but their debts are conſidered, forth 
having no other money in his hands, moſt part, as deſperate, Theſe 
apply theſe duties in the payment ſchedules were laſt regulated int 
of bounties, the conttroller gene» year 1776. The third, called d 
ral would correct his account, and fluctuating ſchedule, is formed ei 
make him jndebted upon the ex- year : it conſlains the reſt of e 
cepted branch, and over-paid upon collectors who are dead, and ti 10 
2 branch liable to the duty, accounts, either not even, 0, . Fi 
This mode of keeping the ac- even, not yet transferred into | 7 
counts of theſe payments is attended even ſchedule ; together wuh thok 
with this effect ;— Though a collec- collectors in office, who, having x 
tor may have remitted to the re- no tranſactions during the ry e. hey 
ceiver general, or paid away every certain branches, are omitted ini 


duty he has collected, ſo as to leave accounts of thoſe branches, ard 0 | * 
no public money remaining in his ſerted in this, ſchedule, with 8 bay 
hands; yet, his accounts of the ſe- balances under each bead, 3 the 16 7 

rate duties not being balanced, ſtand at the foot of the preced The « 
— may ſtill continue to have vari- year's account, The even 2nd 00 0 
ous accounts open in the cuſtoms: mant ſchedules having been inſert I 


almoſt 22 that has ever at length in the general accounts 


been in office, though long dead, ſome. proceeding years, in — nch « 
Has nevertheleſs accounts ſubfiſling ; counts of the ſubſequent years, U ependir 
and the number of ſuch accounts total amount only of the o he dots 
has been conſtantly increaſing, in ments, and debts depending un ett 
proportion to the increaſe of the their reſpective heads are 10m nirting 
number of branches in the correſpondent columns, * « Th 
Every -year's account of the a reference to that year's icht of 
cuſtoms muſt be complete, and com- in which they have been ſo men de copie 
prehend every account not balanced; at large. | Þ$ ACC 
and conſequently, it muſt include 4; The account of every coll ledre ot 

drer of 


theſe old accounts; but they are ſo under every head of duch, * 
numerous, that were they all to be canroller nen accopes 


z - 


. 
i * 5 
9 1 
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ed - conſequently, if a duty is the tranſacions that gire oceaſion 
maid, the amount of the over- to theſe entries, he has not the! 
rent, being the balance due to means of ehecking them, but; muſt 
on that duty, is entered in the rely for the truth of them upon 1b 
ma of over-payments in the credit and oath of the control 
Nee: if he has not exhauſted a general. | OT; 
„ the ſum remaining, being the The balance conſiſts of money 
balance due from him on that and bonds remaining in arrear. The 
„in entered in the column, of auditor docs not charge this balance) 
| depending in the diſcharge; to the account of the controller ge» 
4 the over-payments, though neral ; for, as this account; though» 


e Maguyty 
yo 
1 oral 
boa, b 
dules; « 
ule, wh 
Ctors, wit 
Z Accounts 

the over 
al to th 


epencig 


A, red in the charge fide of the paſſed by bim, is not his on ac- 
me punt, are yet in fact debts due count, but that of the collectors, 


him, and the debts depending, he cha ges the arrears, on every 
ugh entered in the diſcharge branch of the duties, upon the ſeve+ 
ire in fact debts due from him, ral collectors, in whoſe accounts 
ſe balances being carried over to thoſe arrears are found ; and, con- 
ſvcceeding year's account, he ſequently, the account of the con- 


aymeniz(d 
he amou 
theſe col 
zvernwenl 


beter re becomes properly charged and troller general is always even and 
5 harged ; for, in the firſt column, quit. | | 
pt 1. is charged with the debts de- The auditor having found upon 


ping at the end of the preceding this examination, that the general 
ur; and in the firſt column of the account is right, reduces it into the 
charge, he has credit for the over» official form, and paſles it through 
yments at the end of the fame the proper offices. ue 
ur: thus the firſt head of charge, „From the ſtate of the account 
the account before us, is, debrs before us it appears, that the fum 
pending the th of January 178 recrived on the cuſtoms, in mone 


-med er 
ſt of & 
and tha 
en, oh! 
| into l 
with tht 


"my d the firſt in the diſcharge, is, and bonds, by all the collectors in 
ments the sth of January the port of London, and at the 
e, The auditor "adopts theſe out ports, in the year 178 , was 
any o heads in bis official account, 4,027,342/, 153. 71d. of this ſum 


ung them from the laſt declared 3,495,472“. 35. told, was paid an 
unt; but with this difference: remiited to the receiver general; 
The entry of them in the laſt de- 1434,542/. 19s. 7d. was paid for ſa- 
Jared account contiins the debts laries and incidents at the out ports, 
we from, and the over-payments and the poundage on the coinage 
ade by every collectot, upon every duty : and'281,628/, os. 73d. upon 
ch of duty; but in the account debentures, certificates, and portage 
pending, the entry contains only bills: the arrears, in money and | 
i totals of the- arrears and over- bonds, amount / to , 403, 2490 
ments upon each brauch of duty, 10% 551d + G89. 84 
miting the collectors. ++ The foes paid to the auditors of 
*© The. over. pay ments and ar- the impreſt, as they appear in the lifts 
of the year of the aceount, eonſiſt of different ſums, paid for dit - 
i copies from the controller gene- ferent parts of the account: the an- 
| account ; for, having no know- nual expence of them to the pub e, 
rage or vouchers for the delivery for auditing the account of the te- 
pre of money and bonds from one ceiver. general of the cuſtoms! 5s 
"or potter, be fer soy of 7 194 and 1 0 — 


, a4 the 
precedlt 
| and 00 
1 inſeſte 


6 << —— 


1 nn ——— 
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nl 8097, together 1,528“. ſubjeR, 
to the ſixpenny duty. The autho- 
rity upon which they are grounded 
is, either the' warrant of the lord 
high treaſurer Godolphin, in rhe 
year 1704, alluded to in our former 
reports, or warrants fince iſſued, 
from time to time, by the trea» 
n nn hy 

This inquiry into the mode of 
examination given to theſe accounts 
in the office ot the auditors of the im- 
preſt, did nor ſupply us with all the 
information we ſtood in need of up- 
on the ſubject of the cuſtoms, 


Much important matter fill re- 


mained for inveſtigation in this ex- 
tenfive and entangled branch of the 
public revenue. That we might 
come at a knowledge of all the eir- 
cumſtances attending it, we endea- 
voured to trace this duty from the 
merchant into the hands of the re- 
ceiver general; and the accounts 
kept of ir, from the firſt entry to the 
delivery of thoſe accounts into the 
office of the auditors of the impreſt ; 
attending chiefly to the anlines and 
principal parts of the tranſactions, 
and omitting thoſe minute diſtine- 
tions which create no material dif- 
ference in the management of this 
revenue. To thoſe objects, com- 
dined as they are, aud blended 
together in the traniaRions they in- 
volve, we examined, in the depart- 
ment of the collection inwards, in 
the port ot London, William Suck- 
ling, eſq. deputy collector; Mr. 
James Deacon, receiver of the grend 
receipt; Mr. Henry Gylee, who 
had been employed in the receipt 
of the plantation duties; Mr. Wil- 
lam Mucklow, receiver of the du- 
ries on wine; Mr. William Syms, 
the clerk of the rates; Mr. Hut- 
chinſon Hother fell Browne, com- 

er of the duties ou wine; Mr, 
William Suxby, cle: k of the war- 


ans e. Witlram © Richardfony - 
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deputy controller; Mr. James 
phenſon, firſt clerk in the it 
department of the ſurveyor; 
Peregrine Sims, deputy fury 
general; Mr, Richard Frewig, | 
examiner, and Mr, Jobn Goldk 
the examiner of wine dutic, 
the department of the collec 
outwards, Mr, William Bate, 
deputy collector; Mr, James | 
ſon, the receiver; Mr. Henry He 
the deputy controller; Mr, Chi 
May, the deputy ſurveyor; 
Walter Pingo, the deputy ſurvey 
general; Mr. Abraham Green 
the copying clerk ; and Mr. N 
mas Sutton, a deputy for forth 
buſineſs. And in the departy 
of the collection coaſtwiſe, Robe 
Weſton, eſq. collector of the a 
duties; Mr. William Dobſon, > 
to the controller; and Mr. Edu 
Millfon, a clerk to the ſworn: 
meters, in the city of London. 
examined likewiſe Mr. Humph 
Bache, caſhier to the receiver gene 
ral; Mr, John Mills, affiſtant totl 
receiver general; Mr. John Due 
deputy- ſuperviſor of the receine 
general's receipts and payment 
Mr. Joſhua Powell, firſt clerk t 
the controller general; Mr. Wi 
am Sims, one of the examiners e 
the out port collector's accounts 
Mr, William Saxby, deputy ſurrey 
of the out ports; and Mr. Ja [ 
Poweell, chief clerk to the in{ptt 
tor of the out port accounts. | 
A cuſtom duty is paid eich 
upon an import, an export, ot a al 
riage eonſtwiſe; and either n 
port of London, or at an ovt por 
There is a difference in the chem 
ſtances attending the colle&100 0 
each of theſe duties, In the fe 
of London they are collected in t 
manner — a 
« Firſt, as to the import dun 
or duties inwards, —This collec 


is tranſacded by the deputy "4 
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and three receivers. under him. are branches, caſt up to a total, but 
"fiſts of three diviſions : The. not the uitles of the ſeveral branches : 
d receipt, —the plantation re» Theſe computed ſums are expreſſed 
+. and the wine receipt. The in numbers of twenty times the 
oy upon imports from the plan- amount of the actual duties, accord - 


I, 


r. Jang 
1 the in 
Tveyor; 
uty ſurrey 


rewin, | þ a ' 
hn Goldh 00s, and upon wine, being pro- ing to a mode of computation made 
W din be branches of the revenue, uſe of in the port of London, to 
e colled | creating much trouble in the avoid the errors that might ariſe in 


econ, have each a ſeparate re» computing the fiactional parts of the 


n 

— er. All the reſt of the duties ſeveral branches, Sometimes the 
Henry irds are collected by the other; warrant and bills are brought to the 
Mr, Cha i this diyifiop. is diſtinguiſhed by clerk of the rates, with the duties 
eyor; name of the grand receipt. already computed and entered upon 
aty une The maſter of a veiſel that the warrant and upon one or two 
Greenway bons goods, makes a report of the bills; and then he either examines 
d Mr. Th ſhip and cargo, as enjoined by the computation, or, if he ſees roa. 


jous acts of parliament, on oath, fon, truſts to the accuracy of it, 
fore a deputy collector inwards, and puts bis inirials upon ane or both 
i ſome one of the other, principal of the bills. The warrant aod fix 


for forty 
departm 


iſe, Rok 


of tie en, namely, the controller, the bills are then carried to the receiver z 
)bſon, ek neyor, or the ſurveyor general, who, ſecing upon one of the bills 
Ir. Edu { leaves the report with the col - the initials of the glerk of the rates 
ſworn ca tor. The merchant brings to authenticatiag the — Rp or 
ndon, ne officer in the long room at finding upon the face of it, that the 


ecuſtom houſe his bill of lading, computation has been made by ſome 
ich deſcribes - that part of the known officer, either receives the 
vo that belongs to him, From duties, or debres they may be paid 
4 bill of lading, the officer makes to the receiver general; or, if they 
{ 4 warrant, which contains an have been already paid, upon the re- 
ry of all thoſe circumſtances re- ceipt of the receiver general being 


Humph 
elver gene 
ſtant totl 


hn Dale 


e receive 


ment 
"let ie to the goods in the bill of produced, he enters upon the wars 
Mr. W i. which are the foundation of rant (unleſs entered before) in fie 
miners e duties, and -is fighed by the gures, the particular ſums payable on 
accounts achant, Of this warrant he makes each branch, with the total, omit« 
y ſurvey t ix extracts, called bills; one ting the titles, and ſigns his name 


each of the following officers; to the total. If the warrant cons 
collector, the clerk of the rates tains the duties, he compares them 
computer, the controller, the ſur- with the entries on the bill, and 
vr, the ſurveyor general, and the ſigns the total; which ſignature im- 


3. 
id eith 


of a ei aminer, Each of theſe bills con - plies that has received them; he 
r in t 5 the names of the ſhip and maſ- enters upon the warrant the day of 
out pon ihe port of ladiog, and thoſe, the month, and the number, and 
cited Wzvihing circumſtances of the pots the ſame number upon the fix 
Gion OP by which the duties are re- bills: he retains one of them, and 
the po Wated, The warrant and fix bills delivers the other five, with the ware 
dintd e carried to the clerk of the cates; rant, to the clerk of the warrants; 

| do computes the duties upon one who procures to the warrant the 
t dut the bills, and enters upon that ſignature of. the examiner, and of 
llecto U which is deſigned for the recei- one other of the three principal offi-. 
coll * many ſums of duties as there cers above mentioned, and N 

(ory | 3 ills 
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bills into five boxes, for the compu- 
rae furyeyor general, and the ex- 
aminer; cach of whom takes his 
hilt. from his own box, At the end 
of the day, the warrant being com- 
pletely figned, the deſcription of the 
oods upon it is compared, by the 
Clerk of the warrants, with the like 
deſcription upon the bills of the 
computer, and of ſome two of the 
officers ; be enters the warant in his 
. warrant book, and delivers it to the 
hund waiter, as the authority for pers 
mitting the goods to be landed; 
and, after the ſhip is cleared, it is 
depoſited with the jerquer, 
++ The mode of proceeding, rela- 
tive to the receipt of theſe duties, is 
NeEA! ty the ſame, to which ever of 
the three divilions they belony, ex- 
cept ip the reepipt of the wine du. 
$ 


des. 
„ Wine, belides the duties pay- 
able to the king, is ſubject to two 
ethers, paid upon the import; the 
one by natives, called priſage; the 
other by ſtrangers, called butlerage. 
Theſe duties are of very ancient 
date; and have been, as we appre- 
bend, long ago granted away from 
the crown, Priſage was a right in 
the crown to take one ton where 
gen, and two where twenty tons or 

pwards were imported, by natives 
_—_ exempted This duty, at firſt 
taken in kind, has, time immemorial, 
been compounded for, by the pay- 
ment in the port of London, of 28. a 
goa, and at the out ports, of 10s. a 
ton, on all wine ſo imported. Stran- 
gen, not being ſubject to priſage, 
Paid in lieu of it butlerage ; which 
58 2b. per ton on all wines imported 
by them, whether into the port of 
London, or at an out port. 
| char oþ tons are wiping | excepted, 


y the act of tonnage and, poundage, ' 


from the duties impoſed by that act; 


dad from the coinage duty, by the- 


r Wiener 


the controller, the ſurveyor, 


The 
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conſtruction of the 18th of C 
the Second, chapter the fifth, 

*« The exemption from theſe th 
duties, the old ſubſidy, the 2 
tional duty, and the coin'ge, » 
hances the value of the priſave ty | 
above other tons, to the amount 
thoſe duties; and, therefore, ti 
merchant pays to the grantee of i 
prifage duty that amoun, in a6 
tion to the compoſition of 24, yy 
ton i and upon the ſame ground by 
pays him likewiſe the two impoy 
of +779 and 1782, upon the pu 


tons; for thoſe acta, having impoſed 


the 5 J. per cent. upon the ainout 
of all the duties then paz able tothy 
king, the three duties above mas 
tioned on the priſage tons, not being 
then payable tothe king, hare ben 


conſidered as exempt from thoſe ins 


pofts ; and the value of the prifig 
ton being increaſed above the ol 
tons in proportion, the amount of 
thoſe two impoſts upon the pris 
tons have been paid by the mer 
chant, ever ſince thoſe acts, tothe 
grantee of the priſage duty, I 
duty muſt be paid prior to any other; 
The collector muſt not receive the 
reſt until he ſees that priſage ispiil 
and, therefore, the warravt, and 
one bill, is firſt brought to the but 
ler, or prifage maſter. The wr 
rant contains thoſe duties only pa. 
able to the king, not the prix 
duties. The butler computes tht 
duties, enters them upon ihe bil 
caſts them to a total, and, if they at 
rightly computed, figns the warrah 
This. fignature being evidence 9 
the eollector of the payment of the 
priſage, and the deputy priſage maF 
ter being at this time alto compu? 
of the duties on wine, be 1K 
upon the computation, receives in 
duties as entered upon the wart 
aud ſigus it. . . 

« Secondly, as to the export d. 
ties, or duties outwards, on 75 


nes ar 
bran 


UB LI e 
ur outwards. is the officer who 


deres theſe duties. * 

A ſhip, deſigned for a foreign 
i entered by the maſter or 
ner with the collecior. The ęn- 
deſcribes certain circumſtances 
tive tothe *.* required by acts 


in! ge, tn 
riſage un 


ex youre parliament. he merchant in- 
"ore, ti ling to export Britiſh manufac- 
ee of fins zo a clerk in this office 
„ene, deſcribing the goods be 
”" 2 Wu to: put on board that ſhip, 
av WF: warrant being reduced into the 
hy impom e uſeful form, is figned by the 
be page bent, and left wich the collec- 
weht Acopy of it is made out on 
e aon | 


uchment, called 3 cocket. The 


" to thy res are computed, and their ſeve- 
oP branches. entered open boch rhe 
ot 0c; ant and cocket, The collec- 


have berg 
thoſe ims 
e prifage 
the obe 


r compares them together, marks 
le cocket With the initials af his 
ume, and, upon receiving the du- 
„ igns' hig name under them 


8 pon the cocket as his receipt, 
4 8 our copies are made of this cocket 
* hy but without the duties), and car- 


ed with it to the controller, the 


. he ſurveyor, the ſurveyor general, 
fa he d copying clerk outwards; each 
b whom keeps x copy, and adds 
hy tn Is initials to the cocker, The con- 
db bu. ler then puts to it-the ſeal of 


ce; and, being figned by the 
lletor and . 1 * 


uy pay e other of the pri t 

| phe: othet principal officers, 
ps It is delivered to the merchant, as a 
"> rant to the ſearcher, to permit 


lim to. ſhip the good deſeribed in it. 


— «Thirdly * as to the duties coaſt- 
-nce 19 viſe, Thele ariſe Fand en from 
of the toals ; which ons of different 
„be, the quantity is computed of 
* lome by the weight ar ton, of others 


by the meaſure or chaldron. This 
naſure'is likewiſe different: at dif- 
may? or The chaldron at the 
port of lading, whether Newcaſtle 
or Sunderland, is mare than the 
Fallrgg at the, port of London 


7 


4 
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(which is according to the Winy 


cheſter meaſure) in the proportion 


nearly of 21 to11, The ſhip loads 
ed with coals is entered with the 
collector of the coal duties within 
four days after ſhe has paſſed 
Graveſend, , The maſter produces 
to hita 'a' cocker, deſcribing the 

uantity of coals on board the ſhip, 
i — by the chaldron, ac. 
cording to the meaſure in uſe at the 
port of lading ; and either pays into 
the hands ot the.. receiver general, 
or depoſits with the collector, 2 
ſum computed upon the quantity, 
ſufficient to anſwer the duties ; or 
otherwiſe, gives his with one 


ſurety, to the collector, to pay the 


duties which ſhall 3 due upon 
the quantity that the ſworn 
ſhall'ceriify to have been — 
from the ſhip, In either caſe, of 
the depoſit or bond, the duties muſt 
be diſcharged within 16 working 
days atter the entry, or otherwile 
the proprietor loſes the difcount of 
two and one half per cent. allowed 
bim upon the amount of the three 
* duties. A 1 1 is devofin 
m the cocker, the ſum 
entered 8 it, and, being ſigned 
by the collector and controller 
it is tranſmitted to the coal met 
as his authority for delivering « 


ſhip. After the ſhip is cleared, the 
coal meter certifies upon the back of 
this warrant the number of chaldrons 


delivered, according to the — 
;meaſure This certificate being 
brought to the collector, he com- 
putes the duties upon the quantities 
certified, and enters the total of 
them in the margin of the certiſi- 
care, The controller re- computes 
theſo duties, and either enters his 
own compuration in the other mar- 
gin of the certificate, or marks that 


of the collector, to ſignify his ; 
ment with bim. Te collins 
then ſettles the duties with the — 


| 
| 
1 
. 
N 
| 
| 


— - 2 © ” — 
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tor. Where a depoſit has been 
made, if it exceeds the amount of 
the duties, as jt moſt frequent! 

does, he returns the ſurplus; if it 
is leſs, he receives the deficiency, 
A ſeparate account being kept of 
the duties and depoſits, as the cer- 
tiſicates are produced, and the du» 
nes computed upon them and re- 
cei ved, the collector becomes 
charged with the duties, and dif- 
charged of the depoſits. If a bond 
has been given, the factor pays the 
duties uſually to the receiver gene- 
ral, leaves his receipt with the col- 
JeRor and takes up his bond. The 
certificate remains filed in the office. 

„This is the vſus} mode of pro- 
cteding in the entry ef the goods, 
and in the computation and pay- 
ment of the duties; but the hu 
and multiplicity of the duſinel. 
frequenily occaſion a deviation ſrom 
the order in which the tranſactions 
are here deſcribed to follow each 
other; yet not ſo as to diſturb thoſe 
cireumſtances that are eſſential to 
the accuracy of the computation, or 
the ſecurity of the receipt. 

„ Befides theſe three; / there are 
two more collectors, both outwards, 
zn the port of London; a collector 
of the duties on wool and leather, 
and à collector of the duties on 
white wooilken eloths. But the 
produce.'of theſe duties being re- 
preſented to us as very inconſider- 
able, we did not think them impor- 
gant enough to require a particular 
Examination. | 

ee The computation of the duties 
Is a material part of theſe tranſac- 
ons. There is ſome rule for find- 
ing out the quantum to be paid for 
very duty; and the terms of that 


rule are de ſined by the act that im- 


poſes the duty. The legiſlature 
aſſumes ſome quality or circumſtance 
belonging to the article of commerce, 
as the meafure by which the duty 
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is to be regulated and aſcertiiy 


It is In ome caſes a deterniy a * 
fum ; in others a certain portion wal 6 
der at 


a ſum, to be eſtimated either uy 
a given quantity, value, mea 
number, or weight, of the (ibid 
matter, or to be computed yg 


ſures « 
4 and 
Rog OY 


the aggregate of ſome former 4 payadi 

nes. he moſt ancient cuſtca [a vary 

payable to the crown, now ſubſial 3 
| 


a-e thoſe impoſed by the lach! 


Charles the II. chapter the M.. is 0 
called the act of tonnage and poun 185 


age. The circumſtances adopt 
by that act, as the meaſures of thi 
duties, are—the quantity-and t 
value. The dbjett of the act ar 
wine, rated goods, and a ſpecies 
wollen cloths, Wine being a {i 
ject of liquid meaſure, a certain ſy 
was impoſed upon a certain qu 
tity, viz. a ton; whence this « 
obtained the appellation of tonnay 
The rated goods are enumerated al 
phaberically in a ſchedule annexed 
to, and forming part of the act, and 
called the book of rates. Upon eachd 
them a certain value or rate (when 
they derive their name) is fach 
according either to the quantity, 
the meaſure, the. number, or the 
weight ; and a certain portion df. 
pound ſterling, computed upon the 
amount in nr. ok of the whole quite 
tity imported or exported, eſtimate 
according to the given rate, is th 
duty impoſed upon them, and in 
thence it is denominated a pount 
age. The duty upon woollen cloth 
being a eertain ſum upon ctr 
piece of certain dimenſions, con 
under neither of theſe denomit» 
tions, hence theſe three, the ts. 
nage, the poundage, and a ſpeciße 
ſum upon à ſpecific article, compte 
hend all the cuſtom duties impoſed 
by that act. Subſequent ach 4 
parliament, finding new objects 
this duty, introduced new rules 


dotiet 
atzined 
10 The 


incly 
mption! 
ele 4 
bat is, 
te duty 
ined © 


þ% 


ain Quat 
this d 
tonnap 
rated al 
' annexed 
act, and 
n eachd 
(whence 
is fixed 
Juancty, 
or the 
ion of 4 
pon the 


le quite 
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v: and other adds, impoſing ad- 
bn:1 duties upon the objects. of 
ner ibis, aud sſſuming new 
ſures of computation, have va» 
and multiplied the rules for 
fog out the amount of the du- 
b pzyable upon the fame article; 
a variety of articles of different 


® bing frequently comprehend- 


in one bill of lading, the com- 
er is obliged to have recourſe to 
ll greater variety of rules, be- 
re he can come at the amount of 
duties payable upon the goods 
(tained in one fingle bill of lading. 
The ſubject matter of the du- 
s we have hitherto been defcrib- 
y are, either the rated goods, that 
thoſe articles of commerce enu- 
ited in the book of rates annex- 
to the act of tonnage. and pound - 
e; and in the additional book of 
tz eſtabliſhed by the act of the 
thof George the Firſt, chapter the 
b, upon various goods omitted in 
hrit book, or goods charged with 
ſpecific duty: but there are other 
cies of goods ſubject to cuſtoms, 
included in either of theſe de- 
aptions, and called unrated goods, 
tele goods pay duties ad valorem, 
iu is, the value is the meaſure of 
Ie duty; and that value is aſcer- 
ned of ſome by the oath of the 
porter, of others by the ſale.— 
dere the oath of the importer deter- 
nes the value, that oath is taken 
don the importation, before cer- 
n officers of the cuſtoms 3 and as 
check upon the oath, and 10 pre- 
t fraud, by the regulations an- 
ed to the 12th of ror the 
ſt, chapter the 2th, the officers 
e liberty to take the goods from 
" mporter-at the value ſworn to, 
ng him back the duties he has 


Fa for them, and allowing him. 


per Cent, more than the value 
has ſworn to. Theſe goods muſt 
be ſold publicly ; and the over- 

«| the ſum produced by the 
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fale, above the value ſworn to and 
the duties, is equally divided be- 
tween the ctown and the officers. 
If ſold for leſs than the value ſworn 
to, the crown ſuſtains the loſs, 
Where the value is aſcertained by 
the ſale, the duties are comput 

either upon the groſs value, that is, 
the price the goods are ſold at, 
or the reduced value, that is, 
the price they are ſold at, after 
certain deductions; This meaſure of 
computation is grounded upon the 
act of the 2d-and 4d of Anne, cha 

ter the gth, and relates to certain 
unrated goods, imported by the 
Eaft India company. The deduc- 
tions directed by that act to be 
made from the price at the ſale, and 


no in uſe, are, an allowance of 6l. 


per cent. upon that ſum to the com- 
pany for their charges, and the a- 
mount of the net · duties then pay- 
able to the crown upon the remain - 
der. The purchaſer of theſe goods 
buys them free of duties: the com- 
pany are to pay them; and the ſum 
of duties they are to pay, depends 
upon the ſum e by the ſale. 
This ſum, therefore, contains the 
allowance, the duties, and the va- 
lue to the company; and, being 
divided into theſe three parts, gives 
the duties payable to the -crown 
upon the reduced value. 

„The multiplicity-and intricacy 
of the rules for finding out the du- 
ties, render it neceſſary to interpoſe 
checks upon the computation« The 
collector is the officer charged with 
and reſponſible for, the duties, R 
concerns him, therefore, as well as 
the public, that they ſhould be ac- 
curately computed, The collector 
inwards is aſſiſted, in the computa- 
tion of the duties, by the clerk of 
the rates, called alſo the computer. 
One officer in this department, 
compotes the duties on wine; the 


other, all the reſt of the - dies. 


The collector, previous ro bgning 
I » 


Il 
| | 
44 
1 

'3' 
44 
21 
1 
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; the articles. on each certificate 
Lc their ſeveral branches, with 
depolity.. and the number of 


f vw — don ot coals. delivered. The 
s: beg roller entets in bis books, 
enten f ſym, the amount of the du- 
he wann on each certificate brought. by 
in his of rent factors, or the amount of 
y unde i duties upon all the certificates 
of thef webt by the ſame factor : he 


zers likewiſe the depoſits from the 
mants, and the number of chal- 
0 deliyered from the certificates. 

* \ of cheſe officers form daily and 
he collech elly totals, both of the duties 


con, and compare together 
_ — h of them, at the 


In the g 
roller, g 


and 4 g 

branche e of the week, computes the a- 
' that dn unt of every branch of the du- 
y all ex n upon, the number of chaldrons 
the ned during the week, and they 


pere together their reſpective 
— of che quantity and ot the 
u. Every quarter a fümilar 


* | zmputation,, and. compariſun is 
got & de by both theſe officers, . upon 
bill be amount. of the weekly quanti- 
- with M certified during the quarter, 
eſcriptit bit up to a total. 

ill agn +4 The examiner interpoſes his 
upon tht eck upon the collector once a 
bill in u. This officer receives from 


e colleftor his quarter book, from 
be coalk collector a quarterly. liſt 


f N 

5 the cool ſhips, and from the coal 

the fi ers, from time to time, a dupli- 
ne of the certificates. | Thus tur- 


ied with, the quantity of co Is 
ivered during the. quarter, by 
Pmpuung.. the duties upon that 


he ci juntty, he checks the computation 
he fm "<ccipe of the collector, _ 

> collec % The difficulty ariſing from the 
by K ey and intricacy of the rules of 
ſtwiſe l anputation, renders. the interpo- 
and ban of checks neceſſary, not only 
amet, the receipt, of the duties, but 


vile upon many of the pay- 
nt, particularly the, payment 1 


"> TRL 
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ion, of goods entitled. to 8 


au back, frequently comprehends 
a variety of. articles, ſometimes 25 
in number, , jmported by the laius 
or diſſetent merchants, at the ſung 
or different times, to be exported ta 
the ſume or different. places. Upon 
ſome of them all the duties, upon 
others portions. only of, the duties 
paid, are drawn back; and, ſomes 
times different portions of an 
uties upou the ſame article, pa 
of which, have been imported. at di 
ferent periods, and the drawbac! 
upon that ſpecies varicd by the le- 
giſlature in the interyening time: 
every one of theſe cjreunſtances 
requires a different rule of cumputa- 
Donn 194-446, 3BS0 
„ Debentures, whether, for n 
drawback or a bounty, undergo. s 
variety of formalities aud examina» 
tions, and muſt have a number of ſig- 
natures. to render them complete: 
they are made out by the collcctor 
outwards ; the one from a certificate, 
fgned by the clerk of the certifi 
cates, . that the duties under their 
ſeyeral branches, upon the articles 
entered fer exportation therejo enu- 
merated, have been paid; the other 
from the bond given by the merchant 
for. the , exportation, of the goods 
ſpeciticd. in the entry. Fhe goods 
on which either a drawback or the 
bounty is computed, | are. thoſe cer- 
tified by the, ſearchers io have been 
actually ſhipped. On a debenture 
for a drawback, the duties to be 
paid back, upon 7 branch, are 
computed, and endorſed in figures, 
by the clerk of the rates. The 
controller checks this computa 
tion. The examiner computes, and 
inſerts them in figures upon the 
back of the debentute, wich the 
titles of the branches, and the a. 
mount in words at length. — On a 
debenture for the bounty, the col. 


lector outw arde computes, and eng. 
ters, 


* 
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ters, at different times, the feveral 
branches, and the amount in fi- 
gures and in words at jength: The 
controller, ſurveyor, and ſurveyor 
general, ſucceſſively check this 
computation. = * 
„Certificates of over entries and 
damages, entitle the merebant to 
receive back a proportion of the 
ſeveral duties he has paid upon the 
entry; and conſequently the com- 
putation of this proportion is ſimilar 
to that of the duties themſelves. 
The portage is an allowance to 
the maſter vf a veſſel, in conſidera - 
tion of his having made a juſt re- 
rt of his cargg, of a certain ſum, 
ſome caſes of 6s. 8d. in others of 
. 268, per cent. upon the amount of 
that branch called cuſtoms, ariſing 
from his cargo: it is paid to him 
wpon his requifition, From hence 
it appears, that to all theſe pay- 
ments ſome computation is neceſ- 
fary, diſtinguiſhed only by the dif. 
ferent degrees of labour and diffi. 
culty attending it. » 
The duties being thus collect- 
ed, and the computation and re- 
ceipt checked, by officers appointed 
to that ſervice, they are paid by the 
collectors and receivers themſelves, 
or by their direction, into the trea- 
ſury; that is, the office of the re- 
ceiver general. y 
6« The receiver of the grand re- 
ceipt is directed by his deputation, 
to pay to the receiver general the 
money be ſhall collect each day; 
and, at the end of every quarter, 
to balance as near as poſſible, the 
accounts of all the money he ſhall 
have received during the quarter, 
by placing it to the ſeveral funds to 
which it ſhall he applicable, All 
the collectors and receivers ought 
to pay into the treaſury the duties 
they collect during the day, reſetv. 
ing only ſo much as they have rea- 
ſdn to believe will be ſoon demand- 


\ 
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The company pay it to the receive} 


\ 


ed of them on account of the 
nue. The uſual time of the 4 
for ſhutting vp the treaſury i 
o'clock ; but the receiver; for 4 
accommodation of the werd 
| Nays at his office, and contig 
the receipt of duties, beyond d 
hour; Every day, juſt befor 
treaſury ſhuts, he pays in neiyt 
amount of the duties he ba d 


lected during the day, and the r bon 
mains of the preceding day, ret payn 
ing @ ſum ficient to anſwer as 


pay ments he expects to be al 
upon to diſcharge. - The ſun u 
ceived in the day by the colled 
outwards, not being conſidendh 
he makes no daily payments tot 
receiver general; but at the ud 
the week he pays, in one eil 
ſum, as near as may be, the amo 
of his collection during the week, 
The payments made to the n 
ceiver general, by the colletty 
outwards, and coaſt-wiſe, are « 
caſh only. Thoſe made by the 
ceivers inwards conſiſt of caſh, a 
debentures for drawbacks and bon 
ties. Some of theſe debentures, bv 
ing paid by the receivers to th 
merchants out of the duties i 
have collected, are delivered in 
the receiver general as a pan 
thoſe duties; © others of them tt 
taken by the receiver of the yg 
receipt from the | Eait India com 
pany, in diſcharge of certain dunes 
The merchant, having purchaſed 
from the company, aud exp 
goods entitled to a drawback, pee 
cures a debenture for that dns. 
back, and pays it to the compu 
in part of his purchaſe moneſ» 


on account of the duties they on 
for thoſe goods, and which a 
cured by their bond. This deber 
rure, being accepted by the _ 
as caſh, is paid in as call 0 
treafury, > 4 The 


, 


of the 


The Lp En have been de - 
of the g * 


ing is of duties paid upon the 
but there are two ſpecies of 


— i; (exclubye of coals, deſcribed 
* | we) the duties on which are not 
cntidin upon. the entry, but ſecured by 
<yood SS; cheſe are, Eaſt India goods, 
betore 4 tobacco. 40 LEA were 1 
'neary NG Tbs Eaſt India company, for 
e ba 0 one of their ſhips, enter into 
nd the jr bonds, in ums, to ſecure 
Jay, ret paymegt of the duties; ons for 
ny rated duties, payable within 
de of he months, by equal balf year- 
de ſun £4 wents; another for the un- 
e colloc | duties ; a third for the fifteen, 


cent, on muſlins; and a fourth 


nſideni 0 
the ten per cent. on Callicoes, 


— e three laſt are payable within 
one ent ed periods from the ume the 


xs are fold, © The bonds tor the 
d duties. are left with the re- 
er of the grand receipt. After, 
goods are landed, the ſurveyor. 
be Eaſt [odia company's ware- 
es ſends to him a warrant, de- 
bing the goods, and figned by 
u officers ;- the company ſend 
u the ix bills: the duties are 
(pated upon the warrant and 
„aud paſs the checks in the u · 
manner. The receiver enters 


the amou 
1e week, 
to the if 
collect 
e, are « 
by the 
caſh, a8 
and bout 


a part ſe bonded duties iu a ſeparate ac- 
them 8 n in his caſh book, under their 

per branches, and charges him- 
dia con- wich them in his weekly ab- 
in durch h under the head of bonds 
purchaſe wyed: they are caſt up to torals, 
exported, er zmined with the correſpon- 
ack, po it account of the checks, in the 
at drit- ne manner as the duties received. 


the complete moieties of theſe. 
& are paid to the receiver, his 
N account is charged with them, 
L bis bonded agcount diſcharged ; 
when be has received the-whole 
te, duties he delivers. up the 


The bonds. for the —— du- 


5 delivered to the collector in- 
I | 
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wards. The meaſure of theſe dus 
ties being aſcertained by the ſabe, 
the goods are entered upon the ware 
rants and bills; and the duties com- 
puted and entered in the uſual man- 
ner, and paid to the receirer. And 
upon the certificates of the coms 
puter and comptroller, that all the 
goods contained in the warrant have 
been ſold, and the duties brought 
to account in the kings books, the 
collector delivers up the bond. 
The tobacco bonds are taken 
by the receiver of the plantation 
duties, but not until after the quan- 
tity of tobacco has been entered u 
on the warrant and- bills; and the 
duties computed and entered in the 
uſual manner. The bonds are then 
given for double the amount of the 
duties, and the branches are-enter< 
ed in the margin of the bond. 
The comptroller witneſſes the exe- 
cution, and enters the branches of 
the duties in bis book. The re- 
ceiver charges hunfelf with them; 
under their ſeveral branches, in his 
account of bonds charged. Rr 
month he delivers all theſe bonds ta 
the receiver general; and diſcharges 
his account of bonds. 
„This bonded account. is thus 
transferred to the receiver general 
who charges himſelf with the num 
ber of bonds delivered to him, and 
with the amount of the duties ſe- 
cured bx them. As theſe duties 
are paid to him, he enters them in 
his caſlt account, diſcharges his 
bonded account, and delivers up the 
bonds. | = 
„The payments into the trea- 
ſury are the only ots made 
— collectors — and coaſts 
wiſe, The three receivers inwards 
make other payments out of the du- 
ties they collect. They all pay 
thoſe debentures, which they: de- 
liver as caſh to the receiver gone 
ral: aud the receiver of the grand 
(l) receipt 


— 
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receipt. pays other debentures, which 
he does not deliver to the receiver 
general; and the receiver of the 
wine duties pays impreſt orders; 
both of which are produced by 
them, and allowed as vouchers in 
their diſcharge, in the accounts 
they ſeverally paſs with-the comp- 
troller general. * 

„ Theſe daily payments are pay - 
ments on account of the duties; 
but at the end of the week, every 
collector and receiver pays into the 
treaſury the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the duties then remaining 
in his hands, and at the ſame time 
delivers to the receiver general an 
appropriation or arrangement of all 
duties he has paid in during the 
week, under ſeparate and diſtinct 
heads or branches of duties. This 
appropriation is grounded upon the 
acts of parliament that impoſe the 
duties. — As the legiſlature have 
from time to time, Be the increaſe 
or improvement of this revenue, 
either ſelected new objects, or laid 
additional duties upon the objects of 
former ads, they have directed, in 
many of the acts, diſtinct accounts 
to be kept of the duties to ariſe from 
each ad, by the officers both of the 
cuſtom and of the receipt of his 
majeſty's- exchequer; and, where 
the acts have been filent as to this 
diſtinction, yet theſe officers have 
kept the accounts ſeparate. Hence 
the cuſtoms have, in proceſs of 
time, branched out into the variety 
of heads, to which, as they aroſe, 
the officers of the cuſtoms have 
given titles, expreſſive, in general, 
either of the dare, ſubject matter, 
deſign, or rate of the duty. | 
The number of branches now 
ſubſiſting, in the port of London 
and the out ports; is ſixty - eight; 


of which the department inwards 


eomprehends fifty: three. Of duties 
expited, but of which the accounts 


Ez 


- 


PAN EAS. 


are ſtill open, and rendered ww 
year, by the comptroller gen 
to the auditor of the impreſ;, 6 
are twenty-ſeven, and five mw 


called the plantation duties; in z wee 
one hundred, to p 
« It is in conſequence of the f of the 
veral acts, that the duties are ent receip 
ed in diſtinct ſums upon the bat 
rants, cockets, and bills; and vers in 
columns, under feparate heads ollecto 
the caſh books of the colledion, branch 
ceivers, and checks. of the 
« As the ſame accounts mu} s to þ 
diſtinguiſhed in the receipt of t brane 
exchequer, the officers in that (ire 
partment muſt receive the app ba 
tion from thd receiver general; hes, © 
muſt receive it from thoſe who be be 
let the duties, and pay then in t 
him. The caſh books of every be di 
lector and receiver contain an reafury 
count of the amount of the « him, 
and weekly receipts, actually . 
2 vg under their prop er yet 
ranches ; and his weekly apy dn he 
priation, given to the receiver gie bra! 
ral, ſhould contain the net ſur ppropri 
of his receipt above his payments ber b. 
each branch: but the payne ppc 
made by the receiver general, « rece 
of the different branches, oceaoi i from © 
deviation from this appropnatogly coden 
He makes up his account at the ei! the, 
of every week, and pays his | theſe 
lance into the exchequer. The« from | 
ly appropriated ſums he rec" bad- | 
in the courſe of the week are, f they 
collections from the out ports, 1 de rec 
the payments on bonds; but he in t] 
continually, either purſuant to duties; 
ders, or in the uſual courſe — b oy 2 
neſs, makin ments out of d Ke Only 
tain — Kg AI a poſſbi by the 
of knowing, at che time, bel weve 
the receipt upon thoſe bra tte pay 
will, at the end of the week, be every 
ficient to balance the paymer * 
1 nt over-y N 
this occaſions freque i — 


ments in various bra 


1 
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lige in the office of the re- his payments, in every branch, durs 
r general, and neceſſary to ing the week, purſuing the appro« 
-nt conſtant confuſion in his priation delivered to him by the 
its, not to permit any branch collectors and receivers, On the 
u weekly account to be over- ſucceeding Wedneſday he delivers 
; to prevent it, therefore at the this certificate, and pays into the ex · 
of the week, after he has caſt up chequer the amount of theſe ſur- 
receipts and payments upon pluſſes. The other three contain, 
branch, he delivers to the each of them the amount of the 
en inwards, and ſometimes to duties received by him, during the 


; and 6 
1 allector outwards, a liſt of all week, from all the collectors and 
leors, branches overpaid, and what receivers in the port of London, and 


of the receipt of the week he at the out ports, under each branch, 
x to have appropriated under according to the appropriation of 
branches: on the ſmall un- the collectors and receivers; and 
ire branches he requires the the amount of the payments made 
} balagces ; on the productive by him in each branch, and the 
hes, entire ſums, rather more ſurpluſſes of each branch to be paid 
the balances. The receiver by him into the erchequer. He 
in to him an appropriation ſigns theſe certificates, and ſends 
the duties paid by him into them, one to the lords commiſſions 


© every a 

— reafury during the week, fign- ers of his majeſty's treaſury, one to 
* the d 5 him, and examined and a- the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, 
tually WF by a clerk in the office of the and the third te the ſuperviſor of 


er general. In this appro- his receipts and payments. 


cly af u he gives him the ſums un- „Every week, every collector 
eiver ge e branches he has required, and receiver makes out an account 
et ſuſi vropriates the reſidue among of his receipts and payments dur; 
ay ments ber branches. As the du- ing the week. The receipts are 


d appropriated, at the requeſt the totals of each branch of the du- 
eneral, receiver general, mult be ties received in the week, as entered 
from other branches, the re- from the warrants, cait to one total, 
endeavours; in the appropria- which is the amount of the receipt 


ropriati 


t at the e the next week*s receipt, to of the week, The payments are | 
ys his | theſe loans of the preceding the ſums paid during the week into j 
, Thed from the branches to which the treaſury; which ſums, in the 1 


bad been added, to thoſe accounts of the three receivers in- 14 


e recant 

ek art, they were taken. wards, conſiſt of caſh, and deben- | 
ports, 1 ke receiver general does not tures paid as cafh't but the account 1 
dut in the appropriation of the of che laſt week of the quarter, of 14 
ant to Wes, for, debentures: for the receiver of the grand receipt, 14 
rſe of b acks, and certain ſalaries, be- contains alſo the amount of thoſe 19 
out of conn only payments made out of debentures which he bas'paid dur- 14 


by the receiver general, the ing the quarter, and not” delivered 
n every branch always ex- to the receiver general; and the 
e brand de payments, Upon the laſt account of the receiver of the wine 13 
eery week, the receiver ge- duties, includes the impreſt or- 13 
makes out four accounts, or ders he has paid during the week. 
wes, One of them contains The payments to the receiver - 
Pulſes of his receipts, above ral are 3 in all theſe 

(1 2) ac. 


Ow _— * 


and to that branch which has pro- duties, at the time he deliven 


payments, under each branch, as Where a merchant makes 4 « 


— — LT —— 
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accounts, in the ſame manner as in to his controller, and to {ns 
the appropriation papers delivered ther of his checks: they coup 


to him by the collectors and re- the receipt ſide with the correſpy th 
ceivers. | | t — 91 ger their own book ody 0 
The debentures paid by the re- and lign both the account and 4 rio| 
ceiver of the grand receipt, and plicate, as vouching the truth of numb 
not delivered to the receiver gene - receipt, but not of the paymen Upo 
ral, are paſſed every quarter with The account is ſent to the « t come 
the controller general, and appro- troller general, and the duplient er ge 
priated under thoſe branches out of the ſuperviſor of the receiver on p at t 
which they were * r ral's receipts and payments. Jons, a1 

© The, impreſt orders, paid by laſt officer, being thus poſſeſal Ir is f 
the receiver of the wine duties, the weekly certificates of the m is | 
are paſſed once a year with the ceiver general, and of the dn ch the 
controller general; they are much cates of the weekly accounts of provi 
the greateſt part of them, paid out collectors and receivers, by comp „ 
of one branch only, the impoſt on ivg the receipts admitted in the the re 


wine and vinegar; and, conſe-, tificates, with the payments uf 
quently, appropriated under that in the duplicates, knows, vibe 
branch, Theſe debentures, and tainty, the amount of the payn 
impreſt orders, are ſent, with the into the treaſury, from the pon 
accounts, to the controller gene- London, during the week; 
ral, as veuchers for thoſe pay - ſees that the receiver genen 
ments. | + charged himſelf with that anou 

„The collector outwards, pay- he is a check likewiſe upon ers, 
ing his receipt only once a week, bonded account of the receive 
upon the laſt working day, into the neral, and upon the depoſitsn 
treaſury, generally appropriates the and the intereſt due on the bond 
ſum he pays in, to one branch only, 44 The receiver of the plants 


duced to him the greateſt portion tobacco bonds to the receiver gt 
of duties: in his weekly account, ral, ſends to the ſuperviſor 2 i 
he appropriates this ſum to the ſame dule of them, figned by bie 
branch under which he bas paid it troller, The receiver genen 
in to the receiver general. co him the bonds themſelrs. 

It has been uſual for theſe col- compares them with the ſchelt 
leors and receivers, in the laſt enters them in his account, 4nd 
week of every quarter, to appro- turns them to the receiver gel 
priate the receipt of that week a- As theſe bonds are diſcharges 
mong the branches, in ſuch propor- receiver general certifies to hin 
tions as to bring the receipts and caſh he receives, and on what bo 


near as poſſible to a balance; but with the receiver general in 
the great increaſe lately in the num- ' diſcharge of his bond, he bing 
ber of branches, has delayed the receipt of-the receiver gener 
completion of this part of their bu- that depofit, to be regiſtered 
nes. The weekly account and ſuperviſor, before he pays l U 
duplicate are both ſigued by the receiver general; and wi 
collector. or receiver, as vouching reſt becomes due on a bond, th 


both ſides of the account, and ſent perviſor calculates and cute! 


% 
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\ ſome it is paid into the treaſury ; 
comp oecaſionally, the ſuperviſor ex- 
orreſ nes the bonds remaining in the 
vn body of the receiver general, in 


{to be ſatisfied that he poſſeſſes 


uth of number he ſtands e 
5 Upon the remaining duties 
2 — to the hands of the re- 


er general, namely the collec- 
at the out ports, in the plan- 
bons, and in Scotland, the ſuper- 
r is no check: no account of 
m is tranſmitted to him. To 
ch the receipt of theſe duties, is 
province of the controller ge- 


yy comp , When theſe collectors remit 
in the the receiver general, their reſ- 
ents fu ure controllers ſend to the 
„ with roller general accounts of 
e payt je remittances, The week! 


ificates of the receiver general, 
tto the controller general from 
hoard, ſhew how far he has 
red himſelf with thoſe remit- 


upon ces. f 
receiner The payments by the receiver 
poſits u eral are, ſums due upon deben- 
he bond , certificates, portage bills, and 
e plants elabliſhments ; ſums in purſu- 
deliver e of treaſury warrants, or orders 
eiver | the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms ; 
iſor 2 the ſurpluſſes into the exche- 
y his © . The ſuperviſor examines 
enen all. The receiver general 
ſelves. G to him every day, thoſe books 
e ſcheluſ ch contain the entries of the de- 
unt, 40d ures, certificates, and portage 
ver gel „ which he has paid the pre- 
harges, ng day, The fapervifor co- 


to bin 
hat bol 
es 41 


8 theſe entries; and every Satur- 
tuo clerks in each office com · 
he entries in both their books 


ral in th the inſtruments themſelves ; | 
e brag if they correſpond, and have 
general ar proper - acquittances, theſe 
ered bf hers are cancelled (by ſtriking 
zys i 0 iron, particularly pointed, 
where Wh them) and left with the 
ond, the wer general of the 
enters l 


var nts are ſent by the board 
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to this office ; and where a payment 
is directed by a patent, conſtitution, 
or treaſury warrant, thoſe inſtru- 
ments are there entered, The ſu- 
perviſor, generally, every quarter, 
compares the entries of theſe kinds 
of payments in the weekly certifi. 
cates, with the vouchers, and with 
the eſtabliſhments and entries of the 
authorities in the office, and ſigus 
his name to each voucher as a cer- 
rificate to the auditors of the im- 
preſt that he has examined it. He 
examines the tallies from time to 
time, with the ſurpluſſes ſtated in 
the weekly certificates to hare been 
paid into the exchequer, and figns 
and returns them to the receiver 
general, The receipts and pay- 
merſts of the receiver general being 
thus checked, and the vouchers for 


his payments all returned to him, 


examined and authenticated by 
officers appointed to that ſer- 
vice, he draws up his annual ac- 
count, and tranſmits it with the 
vouchers to the auditor of the im- 
preſt. 

« Such is the progreſs of the cuſ- 
tom duties in the port of London, 
and in this manner are the accounts 
of them kept. The ſame rules are 
purſued at the out ports, as far as 
the difference of circumſtances will 
admit. , 

„% Every out port has a colleQor, 
a cuſtomer, and a controller: the 
collector computes, receives, and 
keeps an account of all the duties. 
The other two are intended as 
checks upon him, and are equally 
bound to make the computations 
and to keep the ſame accounts, ex- 
cept in the inſtance of the duties on 
coals coaſtwiſe, which are not with - 
in the province of the cuſtomer ; 
for the legiſlature has intruſted the 
managemenr of thoſe duties entirely 
and peculiarly to the commiſſioners 


of the cuſtoms : they are collected 
(I 3) and 
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and controlled by the ſpecial ap- this is of uſe to the controller 6 by 
pointment of that board, and not, ral; it afliſts him in adjuſting ats, 
as the other duties, by virtue of the account he keeps in his book boo 
warrant of the treaſury ; and there- the ſame period. Both thek ed, | 
fore ſometimes the coal and other counts are figned by the contnl der e. 
duties are both collected and con- The quarterly account h; d. 
trolled by different perſons. ſubject of examination. A qu WK | 


„Among the duties paid upon bouk is tranſmitted to the board, pucher 
| coals at the out ports, we found a every out port collector, « 
duty paid at Newcaſtle, and not quarter, It contains all the un 
brought to the account of the public. actions of the quarter, both x 
Not being able to procure, readily, the receipts and paymenis, ex: 
other means of information relative the remittances to the receiver bock 
to this duty, we applied to fir Black- neral: ic ſtates the circumſtance 
ſtone Conyers, bart, collector of every entry, and the duties ark 
the cuſtoms at the port of Newcaſ- from it, ranged under their pr 
tle; who informed us, by letter, branches; together with every p 
that the duty we inquired after is ment, placed under ſome head 
1s, per chaldron, by the Newcaſtle , duty: and with it are ſent up 
meaſure, paid by the fitter, on ac- the vouchers for the payment 
count of the purchaſer of the coals, The cuſtomer and controller a 
at the time of cleaving the ſhipcoaſt- ſeads up a ſimilar quarter be 
wiſe, This duty, as well as the The examiner takes the collect 
priſage and butlerage, has, as we quarter book, with the debertu een 
apprehend, been long ſince granted certificates, and portage bills. T *s 
away from the crown, ſurveyor has the quarter books ilector 
+ The accounts of the out port the cuſtomer and controller.” I of 
collectors are examined by three account of the payments of filan e boo 
officers at the cuſtom houſe in Lon and incidents with the vouchers! ree, | 
don ; the examiner, the ſurveyor, thoſe payments, is ſent to the . 
and the inſpector of the out port ſpector. 
collectors accounts; each of whom „There are four of theſe en 1 


has a ſeparate department in this miners, The out ports are dns W. 
examination. into four claſſes. Each exanin ul e 

« Every out port collector tranſ- takes a claſs ; aud every quarter T * 
mits to the board three accounts; takes a different claſs, by ty age 


a monthly, a quarterly, and an rotation; ſo that every ev 
annual acegunt. The monthly ac- in the courſe of the year, exam 
count js an abſtract of all his re- ene quarterly accqunt of every 
ceipts and payments during the port. This officer is a check, uf 
month. This being a caſh account, the computation and appropri 


tele 
Ir thei; 
conſed 
ue the 


ſhews the balance remaining in his of the duties: he examines aud f e 
hands at the end of every month, that every duty received, and etc rs, 
The controller gen: ral extracts the drawback, bounty, allowance, bly acc 
balances from theſe abſtrafts, and portage bill paid, is accurately® 4 
tranſmits them to the board; who puted and 1 to its Pe e 
ſend them tp the lords commiſſioners branch; the errors, which ae! troll 
of the treaſury, The annual ac- frequent, he corrects, and N * 

«ount is an abſtract of his receipts charges the collector with a) f her l 


and payments during the year; ficieney; he calls up tht 1e 
| 3 
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s bis initials upon the inſtru- vouchers for all the payments, He 


roller wy 

weak ents, and, at the foot of the quar- compares the entries of the pay« 
is book book, forms an abſtract, com- ments in the account with the 
u thef ſed, of the totals of the receipts vouchers. He examines the for- 


ader each branch. He ſigns this mality of the voucher, and ſees that 
tract, and delivers the quarter ut is warranted. by the proper autho- 
uk to the ſurveyor, and the rey, that is, the eſtabliſhment or 
chers to the inſpector : upon re- order of the board, Having receiy- 
iring back the quarter book from ed from the examiner the deben- 
ſurveyor, he {ends it io the con- tures, certificates, and portage bills, 
aller general. The ſurveyor, be- he enters them, with all the other 
; thus poſſeſſed of the three quar- payments, in his books, and deli- 
r bouks, it is his province to com- vers the account, with all the 
we them, He pays little attention vouchers, to the controller general. 


nis, ex 
recrixer: 


imſtabces 

ties ul the account of the cuſtomer ; for This officer, being thus poſſeſſor of 

beir wand all the out ports, except five or complete accounts of the receiptsand 
every p the collector himſelf is the de- payments, with the vouchers of all 

ne bel ty cuſtomer, and ſends up, the collectors, both in London and «© 
ſent up jough not very regularly, a quar- at the out ports, examined and 


F book in each capacity. The checked by officers appointed for 

reeyor depends upon the account that purpoſe,” makes up from theſe 

the controller, as the be , materials his annual account, and 
pds, 


paynen 


roller en 


k ) 
1 ut of the collector. If he tranſmits it, with the fame mate - 


collect 

debertu n comparing them, that they rials, and with the vouchers, to the 
yills. T e, he ſigus, at the foot of the auditor of the impreſt, * 

T books ſector's quarter book, the ab- „% Beſides the duties we have 


& of the examiner, and returns“ been deſcribing, there is another 
ie book to him: if they do not ſource of revenue accruing to the 
ree, he marks the differences in crown from the cuſtoms, the pro- 
e margin of the controller's quar- duce of which is caſual, and of a 
r book ; which, with that of the kind different from the reſt ; name- 


ler,” II 
of falan 
Juchers þ 
to the 


theſe er omer, is depoſited in this office, ly, the fines and forfeitures. "Theſe 
are did * The out port collector, gene- are the ſhares, veſted in the crown 
exam J every quarter, ſends to the by the ſeveral acts of parliament, 
quarte ard a preparatory account of in- of the penalties incurred by offend- 
yv rept Kents, incurred at his port, with ers againſt thoſe laws, and of the 
ny.” e bills themſelves. Theſe bills money produced by the ſale, either 


reſerred to the proper officers of goods condemned after ſeizure, 


| examin , . . 
their examination and report; or of ds liable to be ſold under 


f every 0 

3 conſequence of which, the board other circumſtances, 

proprit « their orders to the collector and A knowledge of the manner in 

es and f roller for the payment of them. which this branch of the buſineſs is 
and erel ic uſpector receives, either from conducted, is conveyed to us in the 

wance, ( 7 or the collector, a quar- examinations of William Stiles, eſq. 

ately 0 , Account of his payments for ſecretary to the cuſtoms; Mr. Wi 

u prop dies and incidents during the liam Cooper, ſolicitor of the cuſ- 

h are! per, ſworn to by him before his toms for the northern of Eng- 


Mtroller, and, figned by both of land and Wales; Mr. Thomas 
20 With this account he e- Chauntrell, deputy receiver of fines 
4 the eſtabliſhment, and the and * for London; Mr. 
9 | (14) Wis: 


and iv 
h any 
he 17 


N 
, 
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William Williams, chief clerk to 
the receiver of fines and forfeitures 
for the out ports; and Mr. John 
— firſt clerk to the —ů— 
y receipts. IJ heſe fines,and 
forkdicw res: — by various 
rſons. There are four ſolicitors 
the cuſtoms: one for London 

and the weſtern ports; one for the 
northern ports; another for bonds 
and criminal proſecutions ; and a- 
nother for coaſt bonds, The two 
firſt of theſe, who are the principal, 
receive fines, and ſums atifing from 
the compromiſe or- compoſition of 
ſeizures, and the value at which 
ſeizures are appraiſed, when deli. 
vered upon ſecurity to anſwer the 
value in caſe of condemnation, 
Some of theſe receipts contain the 
ſhares of the crown only ; others, 
the ſhares of the crown and officers ; 
others, the law charges likewiſe, 
The ſolicitors pay the ſhares aceru- 
ing to the crown into the exche- 
quer, cither of courſe, or purſuant 
to warrants df the treaſurys They 
deduQ the law charges, and pay 
the ſhares of the officers in conſe- 
2 of the orders of the commiſ- 
ners of the cuſtoms; and thus 
theſe officers become accountable to 
the public. Their accounts. are 
paſſed by an officer in the cuſtoms, 
called the auditor of the ſolicitor's 
accounts, Every year the ſoli- 
citor delivers to bim an account of 
his receipts and payments duting 
the year, with the vouchers. This 
auditor checks the receipts by the 
orders of the board directing theſe 
payments into his hands. The 
vouchers for the payments are the 
tallies and orders of the board, with 
the receipts annexed. The auditor, 
after examination, ſigns and certi- 
fies to the truth of the account. It 
is then laid before the board, and 
returned to the folicitor, who keeps 
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it with the 
office. 

« Other of the fines, and 11 
roduce of the ſeizures, are receired 
y other officers. 

Where goods ate to be ſalt 
the ſail is Dy public auction, and 
conducted, if in London, by the 
warehouſe-keeper, and the money 
is paid to the receiver of fines an 

forteitures for London ; if at the 
out ports, by the collector and cor 
troller, and the money is paid tothe 
collector. Notes of the ſeizure, i 
each caſe, are entered in the ofhce 
of the accountant of petty receips, 
In London, four officers, the 
warehouſe-keeper, the 9 of 
the warehouſes, receiver of fines 
and forfeitures for London, and ie 
controller, make up and fign an « 
count of the ſale; which contair 
among other things, the ſum each 
article or lot is fold for, Three 
landing ſurveyors, who have atten 
ed the ſale, make out the like ac 
count as a check. Both theſe 
counts are laid before the bond 
and by them tranſmitted to the a 


vouchers in his c 


ment 
died | 
ery f 


ver, th 


countant of petty receipts. Th co. 
officer from thence makes out ese 
account, in which he divides th lich h 
amount of the ſales into the chary the p 


of condemnation and ſale, and tb 
ſhares of the crown and of tbe af 
cers, The board, upon ſeeing thi 
account, direct the payment of e 
charges and of the {harcs to de 
officers. The receiver retains tf 
ſhare of the crown, to await de 
orders of the board. At au ® 
port the collector and coarrolk 
make this diviſion of the product 
the ſales, and pay of courſe td 
charges and * ſhares of the office! 
at the our port, and remit ” 
of the crown, and of thoſe 0 0 
why are to be paid in London, io 5 
receiver of fines and forfeitures ' 


Ne 


Kg re 


out . Theſe remittances 
entered in the office of the ac- 
atant of petty receipts. _ 

' received 4 The ſhares of the crown, in 
hands of theſe receivers, are li- 
ll to the payments of ſalaries, in- 
ents and impreſts, purſuant to 
orders of the board ; and, the 
lus is to be paid into the ex- 
equer, The board frequently 
il for the balance in the hands of 
e receiver for London; and the 
wntant of petty receipts, from 


and con 
aid tothe 


1zure, it e to time, ſtates to them that 
the ace ce, and ſuggeſts how much of 
receipts may be paid into the exchequer. 
cers, the be board direct the payment to 
_ of made within three days; and 
of fie receiver, within three days 
, and it er produces his tally to the ac - 
zu an «untant of petty receipts. The 
conta iver for the out porte, every 
um erh night, makes out an account of 
„ Tae ech in bis hands, and lays it 
re attend fore the board, who order the 
» like ac ments to the officers, He is di- 
theſe ed by his inſtructions to pay 


je board 


o the ac 


ery fortnight, into the exche- 
ver, the money then in his hands 


s. Th | account of the crown; but with- 
z out a0 ele two years, all the payments, 
vides th uch had been before uſually made 
e'charg the pay maſter of incidents, have 
and thi a fince made by this receiver; 
' the a theſe payments have not only 


eing thi 
it of ths 
3 to th 
tains tht 


alauſted the (hares' of the crown, 
it rendered applications for im- 
ſs neceſſary, in order to diſ- 
urge them. The accounts of 


walt dhe theſe receivers, and of the col- 
; an 0 Nor at the out ports, as far as re- 
ae to the produce of ſeizures, are 
— . Wed by the accountant of petty re- 
urſe ü n. 

e office * The receiver for London paſſes 
he [bs count of every ſale, He pro- 
- ny Ks to the accountaut his book, 
In, "= Maung all his receipts and pay- 
tures 10 


fs relative to that ſale, and the 
ace of his caſh account, with 
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the vouchers for all the payments, 
except the rallies, which he has 

rod uced before. The notes of 
eizure having been entered in this 
office, and the two accounts of the 
ſale tranſmitted to, and the diviſion 
of the amount made by this officer, 
he is enabled to check the recei 
ſide of this account; and by t 
vouchers, which are the orders of 
the commiſſioners, with the receipts 
annexed, he checks the payments. 
He marks every entry in the account 
with his initials, retains the book 
and vouchers, and gives the receiv- 
er an acquitrance for them. 

« The accounts of the receiver 
for the out ports undergo a double 
examination. One account is made 
out every fortnight. "The account- 
ant, after examination, certifies to 
the truth of it, and lays it before the 
board. The other, which is the 
final account is made out every 
quarter, and comprehends all the 
receipts and payments of the quar- 
ter. The receipts are checked by 
the entries of the remittances from 
the collectors at the out ports. The 
payments are compared with the 
vouchers, which are the orders of 
the commiſſioners, and receipts an- 
nexed, The accountant retains the 
vouchers, but delivers back the ac- 
count to the receiver, The col- 
lector and controller at an out port 
ſend up to this office, every quar- 
ter, a ſtate of the ſales, and ot the 
receipts and payments during the 
quarter, with the vouchers for the 

yments. The accountant relies 
in a great meaſure, for the truih of 
the account, upon the ſignature of 
the controller appearing upon the 
face of it. He examines the orders 
and receipts, with the entries of the 
payments, and keeps both the ac- 
count and vouchers in his office. 

„Thus have we endeavoured! to 
trace the cuſtom duty from the mer⸗ 
chant 


1 —  — . a —•— _ 
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chant into the receipt of the exche- 
Juer, and the accounts of this 
revenue from the entry upon the 
Warrant into. the office of the audi- 
tor of the impreſt. 3 

It remains for us to obey the 
injuctions of the legiſlature, by ſub- 
mitting to the wiſdom of parlia- 
ment ſuch matter of obſervation 
and regulation as reſults from this 


THLAE ; 
1 We do not find that the public 
profit from the examination, given 
- the auditor of the impreſt to the 
accounts of this office of receipt, 
more than they appear to have pro- 
ted by the like examination given 
to thoſe of the offices of expendi- 
ture, which have been under our 
confideration. The nation acquires 
from thence no additional ſecurity 
againſt errors, miſapplication, or 
fraud, either in the collection or 
management of their revenue. The 
auditor admits the charge, both 
upon the receiver general and con- 
troller general, juſt as he receives it 
From the controller general, with- 
out any examination of his own, 
except the mere caſtings, He al- 
lows the diſcharge upon the produc- 
tion of the authorities and vouchers. 
He admits the vouchers upon the 
fignature or allowance of the com- 
malſic.ners, or the certificate of the 
controller general; and all theſe 
vouchers have undergone a previous 
examination in various departments 
of the cuſtoms. Of the formalities 
of many of them the auditor can 
form no judgmen', He is u ſtranger 
to thoſe objects in which the public 
are the moſt material'y intereſted ; 
the receipt of the duties, the com- 
putation beth in the receipts and 
ay ments, and the propriety and 
reaſonableneſs of the various 

charges of management. For the 
truth of all theſe the public muſt 
Il rely, as the auduor himſelf 
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{ Cciſe duties are audited in a depan 


does, upon the accuracy of the an 
pours and checks, aud upon 
delity and judgment with wi; 
the authority is exerciſed that dna 
the payments, juſt as if no fue 
office exiſted as that of auditg 
the impreſt; and, ' therefore, y 
are of opinion, that the interpok 
tion of the auditor of impret, i 
the accounts of the cuſtom, is of 
leſs, and ought to be diſcontinue 
and that the condition of the fin 
ces of this country requires, 
the annual et of 1,528. i 
curred by paſſing theſe accoun 
ought, for the future, to be far 
to the public. 
Me do not fay that the & 
mination at preſent given to thel 
accounts, in the office of the cf 
toms, 1s ſufficient for the publick 
curity and farisfaftion, Had acm 
plete check exiſted in this office, i 
would have been difficult, withoy 
the moſt reprehenſible negligeac 
for any part of the duties to hut 
been diverted in ĩis paſſage into the 
exchequer, or to have been detain 
ed for any time from the public {er 
vice, But we are at liberty to fa 
that if a check, ene with 
and independent of the office of the 
cuſtoms, is eſſential to the publi 
ſecurity, a new office muſt be crea 
ed, or new powers given, for that 
purpoſe ; for the auditor of 
impreſt is not that officer, 
« Tt appears, in our eighth 
port, that the accounts of the el 


imo 


of 1 


peity 

rants 
kried 

nghe | 
and oy 
ted by 
d pub] 
ny ing 
lutiez 

Þ the 
Noht n 
public; 
Public 

Day, | 
ly be 
Neuber 


ment of the excife office, Thee 
miſſioners themſelves are accoudl 
ants. The auditor examines, dn 
up in the exchequer forms, 4 
ey the accounts through the 0 

ces of the treaſury and exchequl 
We know of no aiflin&ion that re 
ders this mode of audit elegid 
the exciſe, and ineligible in 


cuſtoms. 5 
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i the con « The commiſſioners of the cuſ- 


upon! ums are no Accountants. The of- 
"th whi Keul checks are numerous; and it 
hat dra probable, a ſuppreſſion of uſeleſs, 
F do ſue ud a retrenchment of redundant 
auditgr offices, in the management of this 
efore, F revenue, may admit of the inſtitu- 
' Nterpoy ton of an audit office, without in- 
mprel, 1 crealing the expence of the public: 


ms, 1s ofe 
:ontinued 
the fan 
uires, dl 
55781 i 
ACcoun 
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not is ſuch a mode of audit a no- 
relty in the cuſtoms, The accounts 
of the ſolicitors, and of the two re- 
ctirers of fines and forfeitures, and 
of the collectors of the out ports re- 
laive to the ſeizures, are all paſſed 
by officers of the _ Tho 
ſum of 17,2574, 145 7d. being the 
amount of es of the ſoli- 
eitors for the cuſtoms ; _ the _ 
of 143,238“. 17. 934. being the 
l of 8 2 the 
yer 1781, were finally audited, the 
one by the auditor of the ſolicitor's 


t the er 
n to thei 
f the cul 
public ſe 
Had acm 


is office, 1 


b aida counts, the other by the account- 
eben ut of petty receipts, without the 
5 0 1" AMiiterrention of the auditor of the 
8 2 impreſt, and without their being 
wane" paſſed through the offices of the 
pu * raſury and exchequer. 

py In our examination into the 
Fe of the wltom duties paid by the ſubject, 


we found two, one on wine, the 
ther on coals, not brought to the 
account of the public, but the pro- 
peity of ſubjects, under ancient 
rants from the crown, Every duty 
kried upon the ſubject, implics a 
nghe in the public to that duty; 
nd ought, uniformly, to be collec» 


he publ 
ſt be creat 
„ for that 


or of is 


Jo led by. public officers, and applied 
„ accombablie purpoſes, In regulating, 
nes, dn nrying, or increaſing the public 


uticy payable upon the article liable 


1 Þ the private duty, the pri 

9 ˖ Nude private duty, the private 
RAY üb. may interfere with that of the 
1 pe rene Puolic ; or, ſhould it eſcape the 


Pblic attention, as it frequently 
Wy, the legiſlative interpoſition 
Ly be attended with canſequences 


ject of the cuſtoms and exci 


Wither foreſeen not intended, The 
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reaſon is not obvious, why the prĩ- 
ſage wine ſhould have been exempt- 
ed from a part of the impoſts of the 
years 1779 and 1782 laid upon all 
other wines. The priſage maſter 
may be confidered as the importer 
of a certain quantity ef wine, ſub- 
ject to certain duties, thaugh not 
to all the duties payable by other 
importers. The legiſlature, atten- 
tive to the neceſſities of the ſtate, 
ſeem to have intended to impoſe an 
equal rate of duty upon eyery ob- 
with 
ſome exceptions. A rate upon the 
priſage wines, equal to that u 

other wines, had been 5/. per cent. 
upon the amount of the duties pay - 


able upon other wines of the ſame 


deſcription. The conſtructive ex- 
emption of the priſage tons from 
this poundage, upon the branches 
to which they were not then liable, 
operates as a parliamentary grant of 
that poundage to the grantee of the 
priſage duties, without any appa- 
rent claim to ſuch increaſe; and, 
therefore, we think it would tend 
to uniformity in the collection and 
application of this revenue, facili- 
tate the acts of the legiſlature, and 
be of equal benefit, at leaſt, to the 
public and the grantees of theſe du · 
ties, were they, by the conſent of 
the grantees, to be re-veſted in the 
crown for the public ſervices, and 
a reaſonable compenſation or clear 
annual ſum, ſecured by and pay- 
able ovt of the duties to ariſe from 
the ſame reſpective articles, veſted 
in the grantees, under the ſame lis» 
mitations, in lieu of and as a com- 
mutation for their rights to the 
duties. | | | 

6c Having received; from the au- 
ditor of the impteſt, the weekly ac - 
counts of the collectors and receivers 
in the port of London for year 1581, 
bound up in ſeparate books, upon 
examining. the entries, we found 
that 


(to) ne 


that the receipts and payments of 
each week ſeldom correſponded, 
We have extracted from thoſe books, 
and inſerted in the appendix, the 
totals of ' the weekly receipts, and 
payments of four of them during 
the firſt quarter, and of the collec- 
ror outwards during the two firſt 

rters of the year 1781. That 
this inequality between the receipts 
and payments might be explained 
to us, we examined thoſe officers. 
The three receivers inwards, Mr. 
Deacon, Mr. Gyles, and Mr. 
Moucklow, informed us, that the 
credit fide of theſe accounts do not 
contain all the payments they make 
during the week: they both pay 
- and detain in their hands ſums out 
of the collection of the week, which 
are omitted in the week's account. 
The receiver general takes in, upon 
the day they are paid, none of thoſe 
debentures which the receivers pay, 
either late on a Friday, or on a 
Saturday ; and, frequently, deben- 
tures paid earlier in the week can- 
not, without inconvenience to both 
offices, be delivered to him until 
the ſucceeding week, and, conſe- 
quently, they cannot be included 
among the ſums paid to him in the 
week in which the receiver has diſ- 
charged them. 
This receiver of the grand re- 
ceipt is alſo continually paying thoſe 
debentures which he paſſes with the 
controller general, none of which 
are inſerted among his weekly pay- 
ments, but all together in the ac - 
count of the laſt week of the quar- 
ter. Each of theſe receivers retains 


Vkewiſe; at the end of the week, ſo. 


much of his collection as he thinks 
ke ſhall want to diſcharge ſuch de- 
bentures as he expects wil} ſoon be 
brought to him for payment. The 
omifhon of theſe payments, and 
ſums detained, occahon in all ex- 
cept the laſt, weeks of the quarter a 
. Is 


each of the ſucceeding quarters, he 


confiderable balarce on the 
fide of the account, 

* Mr. Dodſon, the deputy cl. 
lector of the duties outwards, toi 
us, that, in the uſual courſe of hy 
buſineſs, the ſum paid in the week 
into the treaſury, nearly equals the 
amount of the duties collected h 
that week, but that uſual courſe hu 
been interrupted for rather mot 
than a year, of which peried the 
two firſt quarters of the year 1761, 
were a part. About the end of My 
1780, he received directions fron 
his principal to pay a part of hi 
weekly collection into the hands d 


receit 


a banker. From the zoth of My paid ir 
to the gth of October ollowing, be in the 
paid all he collected in each weet bedr 
2 a ſum paid into the tre « F 

ury) into the hands of a banke, Weſlot 
and placed it there in his own name; duties, 
but drew out no part of it for ay 0 us, 


rivate purpoſe, By the 5th of Jul 
* he bad Fiona — and pai 
into the treaſury all he had depolued 
there, except a balance of 20. 18% 
This balance increaſed by his weekly 
additions, to 14165 J. 105.; which 
ſum he drew out upon the 1oth d 
October, and paid it that day ino 
the treaſury, From that time h 
payments into the banker's ver 
changed, from an account in hs 
own _ to an _—_— the 
name of his principal, purſuant v 
his — 2 Abou * end d 


received from his principal, ſuns 


. which he paid into the treaſury, * 
reduction of what was due from lin adopted 
on account of the duties. The h. pruden 
lances remaining on the account a very d 
his principal, at thoſe periods, ver wt 
on the th of January 1781, 9'5? oy, I 
Os. 8d.; on the 5th of April, 1,9 a. 1 
155: 44.; and on the 5th of Jah, uy pa 
25410, 24. 44. About this unt vhatev. 
the controller general objected b dagbt 


theſe ſhort payments into the * 
75 


__ 
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fury, and directed the balance to be 
nid in; in conſequence of which 
he, a8 deputy collector, received 
from his principal, and paid into 
the treaſury, between the 5th, of 
Joly and the 28th of September, 
1,950). leaving at the banker's, on 
the account of his principal, 5914, 
1. 4d, due on account of the du- 
ties; which balance remained un- 
paid upon the, 28th of January laſt, 
but bas been fince paid to thedepu 
colle&tor, and by him into the hands 
of the receiver general ; and from 
hence aroſe the great inequality be · 
tween the ſum received and the ſum 
id into the treaſury in each week, 
the weekly accounts of the col- 
ctr of the duties outwards. 
From the information of Mr. 
Weſton, the colleQor of the coal 
luties, and from his books produced 
o us, it appears that the difference 
between his receipts and payments, 
wnſes from the difference between the 
lepofits taken and the depoſits cleared 
by him during the week. He adds 
the ſym of the depoſits taken, to the 
ſum of the duties received during 
tne week. From this amount he 
educt the fum of de poſits cleared, 
ud pays the balance into the trea- 
fury, arranged under the proper 
branches; and, therefore, the week- 
ly receipt is either greater or leſs than 
the weekly payments, according as 
de amount of the duties and depo- 
in taken, is greater or leſs than the 
mount of the depoſits cleared. 
We have, in our firſt report, 
Kopted, as 4 principle of public 
prudence, as well as benefit, that 
rer / duty ſhould, paſs from the ſub- 
into the exchequer without de- 
by. It ſhould not be in the power 


vhatever; and, therefore, there 
yht to be continually exiſting, 


x receiver to detgin or divert 
uy part of it, under any pretence 


the nature of the receipt 
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will admit of it, ſome , ty 
be frequently and ſtrictiy exerted, 
of — for, inſpecting, and con- 
trolling the ſtate of the caſh of eve 
perſon intruſted with the receipt 
eee, IE 
„The office of the cuſtoms. is 
inſtituted for the ſole purpoſe of 
conducting the receipt of a moſt 
roductive revenue conſtantly flow- 
ing in. In every office of receipt 
the collection is the important truſt 
to be anginuſly watched and guard- 
ed; aud yet theſe material 4 lay 
the collectors and receivers in th 
port of London, are never call 
upon; nor do they. ever produce 
any ſtate of their caſh, until the 
annual accounts are examined, 
their balance books produced to the 
office of control. It is true, each 
f them is accurately charged, in 
bis weekly account, with all he re- 
ceixes. His receipt is completely 
checked, and ſo are his payments, 
as ſar as they are ſlated ; but there 
is no check upon the payments 
not ſtated, and, conſequently, none 
upon the caſh remainipg in his 
hands unapplied. 8". _ _.. 
The commiſſioners, who are, 
the ſupreme officers, neyer ſee his 
weekly accounts. They have ng 
knowledge of the ſtate of his caſh; 
he carries over no balance: each 
week's account is independent of, 
and unconnected with, the account 
of either the preceding or ſucceeds 
ing week. We do nat ſay, nor have, 
we found reaſon to ſuggeſt, that 
any of theſe officers (except in the 


fiogle inſtance above related) bare, 


at any time, withheld, milappled, 
or diverted the duties; but ould 
any officer, u by influence, or, 


the preſſure. of his own occaſions, 


be induced to divert or delay hi 
payments, he may, under colour of 
ntures paid, of which be gives 

no account. uutil the laſt week of the 
Warter, 


- 
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quarter, or of ſums reſerved upon 
expectation, of which he is the ſole 
judge; or, even where he has not 
the aid of theſe pretences, he has it 
in his powder, during the receipt 
of many weeks, to accumulate, 
without interruption, a very con- 
fiderable ſum, and continue to in- 
creaſe that ſum, until the controllet 
general,” awakened by the appear- 
ance of the "declining ſtate of the 
revenue, inquires into the cauſe, 
and reclaims the duties; yet not fo 
effectually, but that, notwithſtand- 
ing his exertions, and annual check 
upon the account he paſſes as his 
own, a ſum may for years eſcape 
his examination, and be kept back 
from the treaſury. 
To guard againſt this miſchief, 
we are of opinion; that the officers 
of receipt in the port of London 
ſhould be confined to the receipt of 
the duties only : that the payments 
of all the debentures and impreſt 
orders ſhould be committed to the 
receiver general, and tranſacted in 
a branch of his department. We 
are alſo of opinion, in order to 
enable the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms to exerciſe a ſuperintendin 
power over theſe collectors and rece1- 
vers, that every collector and recei- 
ver in the port of London ſhould, 
upon the 15 board day of every 
week, or ſuch other day as may be 
deemed moſt convenient, lay before 
the commiſſidners of his majeſty's 
cuſtoms an account containing the 
tatal ſum received, and the total 
 fum paid to the receiver general, 
during the week preceding, together 
with the balance remaining in his' 
hands at the cloſe of the faid 
week. | | 8 * N 
« Cuſtom duties are ſometimes 
remitted to the receiver general, 
and reſt in his hands, for want of 
knowing to what branches tbey 
ought to be appropriated, until the 
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accounts of the controllers of the 
duties ſo remitted are received by 
the controller general. We found 
in the inquiries / on which we 
grounded our ſecond report, abo 
4,000/. under this deſcription, i 
the hands of the receiver general of 


the cuſtoms. That theſe duties as 0 
ws be appropriated without dent 
arid paid into the exchequer, ue _ 


are of opinion, that the receiver 
general ſhould, at the foot of his 
weekly certificates to the commiſſy 
ners of the cuſtoms, ſtate the fun 
of duties then remaining in his 
hands, and for what reuſon they ar 
not paid Into the reccipt of bis 
majeſty's exchequer : and fince i 
appears, from the manner in which 
the appropriation of the paymenu 
into the exchequer, by the receiver 
general, is formed, that the duits 
paid in neither are nor can be 
ranged with accurary under thoſe 
branches to which they in fact be 
long, we think the commiſſioner 
of the cuſtoms warranted by con- 
ſtant uſage, and \ovght, to order 
the controller general to apply ſuch 
duties, remaining in the hands cf 
the receiver general, in the manner 


which beſt ſuits his arrangement of m 
the receipts of the week. Pe, an 
« The ſubject that has occured er inte 
fo us as the moſt important in thi * In 
inquiry, is the intricacy and per- ods lit 
plexity that involve the collection | of 
and accounts of this part of the ire 
public revenue, The examination dpurat 
ſhews vs, that the number of rules . A 
requiredin the computation, and the Limit 
member of branches under which ed fr 
the accounts of | theſe duties if exary 
kept, are the — 2 ſources ot mples 
this evil. The obvious remedy 15, 0 Uputat 
reduce the number of theſe rule m the 
and branches, as near as circum The 
ſtances will admit, to unity, and 10 act of 
introduce a ſyſtematic fimplicty mage, 
and uniformity into the manve! 


keeping 
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8 of the zue the'accounts. This regu- rate per ton, or the value by the. 
<eived by 118 become an object of high meaſure, number, or weight, being 
'e found, urgent importance tor the atten- . given, ora certain ſymimpoſed upon 
hich we ol the legiſlature. The num-, a defined article, the amount of the 
ft, abore of accounts are increaſed in al- dut upp any given quantity is 
tion, in Wt erery ſeſſon of parliament ;,, ealily found. Theſe rules ſhould, 
ebend nem accotints were ereated by therefore, be retained or adopted, 
ſe duties ifs of the laſt. The merchant, * wherever the ſubje& matter is of 
ut de ant to whar duties he is li-ble, ſuch a nature as to be capable of 
luer, we { rely/ upon the officer. The the application. Tbe rules by which 
receiver hel the officer is hecome great: the computation is made, of the 
t of his number of entries inwards, in duties to be paid upon each article, 

o mmifſfo⸗ four months ending with Octo- may be reduced to ane, by applying 
the ſum Faſt, was fifteen thouſund three the rule to be retaiged or adopted, 
in his kdred and forty-two: they have in ſuch a manner As o produce 
they are times amounted to four hun- the ſame, or nearly the ſame ſum, 
t of his fin one day. The collectors at as Is 1 by the rule to be re- 
ſince it out ports, by their frequent ap- jecked. > x Wh ' 
n which on to the board, profeſs them- . Where the operation produces 
aymenn $ ignorant, Errors in the com- a fraction, as it, frequently muſt, 
receiver tions are daily: the ſcience dif. the duty ſhould be increaſed to an 
ie duties , poſſeſſed © by few, and in integral, The public ſtand in need” 
can be wer of being lolf; and this in a of every advantage, and the met- 
er thoſe ch of the revenue productive, chant will, profit by the regulazion, * 
fact be · proving,” and effentiat to the ſup-- „Wine requiring two rules, and. 
ifſioners ind credit of the nation. © uprated French, ordinary painted 
by con- * In # revenue that embraces, paper requinog five, toalcertain the 
o order * variety, it is batclly poſſible datzes, are two examples, by which 
ply ſuch duc at once, regulation co- , the practicability of this regulation 
ands of dulce with the objes. It muſt may be tried, 
manner a work” of time. A practicable © Wine is diſtinguiſhed into four 
ment of {em muſt be formed upon prin- kinds: French, Portugal, Spaniſh, 
Pe, and carried by ſteps and de- and Rheniſh. French is Hable to 
occurel der into exechtion. 0 fifteen different duties; the reſt o 
in this « In" almoſt every inſtance, of tbirteel. They are all Uuties 6 
nd per- ds liable to datics, in order to torhage, except the tio impoſts 
llection de amount, it is neceſſary. 1779 ind 1582; and, therefore, 
of the ie recourſe” o two rules of * require only tao rules of ' computa- | 
ination Wpuration at leaſt; in many to tation, the one grounded. upon the 
ff rules t As a proof of the multiplicity quantity, the other upon the ag 
and the Iimrieacy of them, we have pro- gregate of the ſubfiſting duties. 
which ai from- Mr. Richard Frewin, By ſubſtituting two additional du- 
ies are craminer of the duties inwards, ties of 47. 5, 6d. each, per ton, 
ces of mples of the rules by which the upon b 65-3 vine, ſu the place of 
y is, to ation muff be made, both the impoſts, each impoſt will be 
e rules a the lame-arid different articles. converted in a tonnage, and the 
ircum - ' The three rules adopted by amount of the duties will continue 
and to Kt of Charles the Second, the nearly the ſame. The like altera 
plicty mye, the poundage, and the tion may, with equal facility; be 
wer d Uc duty, ate fimple. The made in the other three. A 
ecping 24 5 «© The 
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i The French paper pays four- 
teen duties. The Ri eight are 
each a poundage upon one value: 
the next two, a poundage u 


another value: the eleventh is a 


duty upon the meaſure; the twelfth, 


upon the quantity ; and the two 


laſt are the impolls. | 
6 Sep ths a 


the firſt value to be the ruſe to he re · 


tained : 22 and one halfper cent. 


upon that value will give the gth 
and roth duties; 12 and one the 


will give the 11th ; one half per 
be aboliſhed, and one entire ſu 


A 


cent. the 12th ; and 6 and 8 eights 


ſomething under the impolts ; or, 
ſuppoſe them to be all changed into 
a ſpecific duty upon the meaſure— | 


One ſhilling and five pence three 
farthings per yard, will give 77. 
75. 11, Which is ſomething more 
than the preſent duty upon a ream, 
as ſtated in the example before dd. 

« This ſubſtitution may ſome- 


times be attended with difficulty. 


The rules may. be grounded upon 


qualities or circumſtances ſo widely 
different, that one rule, though it 
may in any given caſe. produce the 
ſane ſum, yet in other cafes it may 


fail to produce the quantum of duty 
intended, by the other rule: for in- 
ſtance, in the article of ſkates, the 
five firſt duties are a poundage upon 
the value, taken at 15. 34, per 
dozen. In the impoſt 1690, the 
value is departed from, and the duty 


is laid upon the weight of wrought , 


iron, 57. per hundred ; this produ- 
ces upon the 56 dozen, weighin 
20 quarters, 12s. Gd. 176, 172. 20 
r cent. upon the rate will pro- 
vee nearly the fame ſum; but 
ſhould the ſame number weigh 


twice as much, the ſubſtituted rule. 


- will uce but half the duty in- 
re This difference may be 


correRed- by taking the mean weight 
ber dozen ; and producing, by the 


* 


—— 15 
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undage upon 
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favoured rule, the duty ariſing 6 


that weight, 


„ It is probable there ar: & 


' Inſtances, where the amount of 6 


duties is ſo nicely calculated, th 


'a ſmall variation will diſturb u 


ſtate of the commerce carried on 
any article, ks 
4 The management of this re 
nne will derive. relief from the fn 
22 introduced by this regulatiay 
ut far more important and exte 


' ſive will be the effec, if all dilin 


tion of branches in the cuſtoms c 


only, be the duty to be collech 
upon each defined ſubject of dug 
and one head of cuſtoms compr 
hend the whole of this reveny 
There will then be no longeran 
ceſſity for that multiplicity of con 
putations and entries ; one ſum mil 


frequently ſtand in the place of if 


teen, always in the place of maty 
upon the warrants, bills and mſiry 
ments, and in all the caſh bod 
and accounts above referred « 
There will be an end of appropt 
tions of receipts and payments, « 
branches overpaid and unde 
and of that perpetual violation « 
the truth of the receipt, by placin 
duties received in one branch ama 
duties received under another, 

delivered to the receiver gene 

and by him into the 'exchequer; 


violation rendered unavoidable ul 


der the preſent ſyſtem, without i 
curring the danger of a much git 
ter evil, confuſion in the account 
perpetually increaſing : but, at 
all, chis regulation, as tending is 
dimigution of the charges ot 00 
lection, co-operates to that 
object always to be kept in ves 
the reduction of the public & 
Cs, " 

rr That tbe amount of the d. 
to be paid upon every article, 9 


ſeveral 
( mpg; 
t duty 
ut that 
ct 
WH 
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human events : limited only by the 
immutable principles of reaſon and 
Juſtice, it cannot be reſtrained or 
fettered by the acts of antecedent 
legiſlatures; nor can it, by its own 
acts, diveſt itſelf of the right of ex- 
erciſing, or communieate. to others 
any check upon the excrcife of this 
or any other power, inherent in its 
nature, and eſſential to the execu- 
tion of that truſt, which is the ſole 
end aud purpoſe of its inſtitution, 
the promotion of the public good. 
But, not to reſt upon general 
reaſoning only, we examined into 
the appropriations thetnſelves, and 
the power that has been exerciſed 
by the legiflatyie over them; and 
for that purpoſe, we procured from 
the auditor of the receipt of his 
majeſty's exchequer, an account of 
the number of branches under which 
the accounts of the cuſtoms are kept 
in that office, and to whar charges 
or ſervices thoſe branches are ſeve- 


rally applicable. The branches are 


ranged, in this account, in the or- 


der in which we received them from 


the cuſtom houſe the titles of them, 
in uſe both at the cuſtom houſe and 
the exchequer are inſerted; and, that 
we might the more eaſily refer to 
them, we haveadded the numbers. 
„It appears in this account, that 


the number of heads in the exche- 


quer is leſs by three than the num- 
ber at the cuſtom houſe. The 


heads, number 40 and 43, are 


omitted in the exchequer; for the 
duties collected under thoſe heads 
in the cuſtoms, are directed by the 


receiver general, upon his pay ment 


of them into the exchequer, to be 
placed to ſuch branches as he par- 
ticularly mentions. The heads, 


'number 44 and 45, though ſeparate 


in the cuſloms, are blended toge- 
ther in the exchequer, as ariſing 
from the ſame ſubject, and neither 
of them appropriated. The duties 
under the firſt head, intitled 


judgment, whether any objec 


from the circumſtance of the ap 


e. A .. 


« cuſtoms,” are collected und 
three ſeparate branches; but 6 ad he 
are paid into the exchequer | 
moieties, under the heads of d 


ria 

half ſubſidies 1712 and 1714, — 
« As many of the duties are ment 
rier over to various funds, tha id tha 
might appear at one view what d rent 


ties are carried to each fund, ge N 
quired from the ſame office, 
account to what funds the du 
of the cuſtoms are carried, when pi ment 
into the exchequer, and what bra 
ches of thoſe duties are kept und 
diſtinct and ſeparate heads. N 
account ſhews us, that fix of the nder o 
are carried to the general fund 
thirteen, and a moiety of the dui 
under the head of cuſtoms, to the Mee fur 
gregate fund; ſix, the ſouth ſea fund 
and eleven to the ſinking fund: th 
erght are unappropriated, and there 
maining twenty-four, with the othd 
moiety of the cuſtoms, are kept u 
der diſtin and ſeparate heads, es © 
appropriated to ſpecific ſervices, 

„% 'The appropriation of the 
funds does not appear in theſe ad 
counts; and, therefore, we appl 


ates t 
n each 


to the ſame office for accounts iſt of | 
the ſervices to which the gene! be fur 
aggregate, ſouth ſea, and finkin wplie 
funds, are reſpectively applicable. 11 

„ Being thus furoiſhed wich nis 
knowledge of the appropriation 6 on 


every cuſtom duty, in the office des 21 
the receipt of the exchequer, Wl 
ther by itſelf, or in common Mt 
other duties; and, being afliſted b 
the information of Mr. Hughſoa 
clerk of the debentures in th 
office; we are enabled to form (or 


ariſes to this plan of conſolida 


priation, 

In the account of the funcs 
which the duties are carried, tle 
are three diſtinctions ; the unapp 
priated duties, the duties ce 
over to the compound funds Fo 


PUBL 10@ 


ted wee by under ſeparate and diſ- 


but ch & heads. ; 

bequer f « The firſt claſs, not being ap- 
ds of d priated at all, an account of the 
714. xuce of them is laid before par- 


nent ſome time in every ſeſſion, 
pd that produce is applied to the 


[es are ei 
ds, that 


' what d ent ſervices of the year. There 
nd, we n 4 not appear to us any reaſon 
office, by this produce, being applicable 
the dune year to whatever ſervice par- 
hben pat ment think fit to direct it, ſhould 
what bra be received into the exchequer 
cept ua one ſum, and theſe eight bran- 


ds. Th 
Ix of thet 


ez be united and blended together 
nder one head. 


eral fund « The duties of the ſecond claſs, 
the due eng carried over to their reſpec- 
„to the ee funds, are mixed with certain 
h ſea fund her duties, collected together from 
fund: i voſt every ſource of revenue. The 
and the nder and variety that compoſe 


h the othe ch fund, appear in an account 


e kept u von the exchequer, of the ſeveral 
heads, ies of which the general, aggre- 
rvices, te, ſouth ſea, and finking funds 

of the reſpectively compoſed, The 
1 theſe es thus brought together form 
we appli heach fund one compound caſh ; 
ccounts of which the ſervices to which 


e gene! de fund is made applicable are 

nd fink pied as they ariſe, In this iſſue 

plicable. l diſfinRtion of ſeparate appropria- 

d with th n is done away; there is no con- 

p:iation & chon between any one of the ſer- 
e office Nes and any one of the component 
uer, Wh ranches ; the entire compound ſund 

mon mt made ſubject to each ſervice ſepa- 
aſſiſted b tely, and to all them taken to- 
Hugbſca eder. 

in td * It is true, that the diſtinction 
form ſon de receipt ſhews how much 


ch branch contributes to the com- 
n ſtock for any given period: 
Mt that knowle ge ſeems to be 

e matter of Curioſity ; no uſe is 


objecti 
aſolidat 
the appr 


e funds ae of it; it is the ground of no 
ied, the ration of finance; the quantum 
\ unappro ide produce has no relation to 
es Carrie 


N * quantum of any particular ſex- 
nds 30 „ "1 
yok 


— 
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vice: the fund receives the whole g 
and whether it be more or lefs pro- 
ductive, equally affects every ſervices 


if the fund produces enough for 


every ſervice, it is immaterial what 
ſhare each branch contributes to it, 
It is frequently neceſſary, for 
the regulation of the commerce 
upon any particular article, to know 
the annual amount of the duty pro- 
duce by it; bur that knowledge 
cannot be collected from the ſum 
produced by any of theſe branches, 
becauſe the ſum paid into the ex- 
chequer upon any branch, does not 
diſtinguiſh from what articles the 
duties ariſe which compoſe that 
ſum ; it comprehends the aggregate 
of the duties collected upon every 
article that has been imported of 
exported, within the time of the 
collection, liable to the duty, This 
knowledge is obtained from the in- 
ſpector general of imports and ex- 


ports, who keeps an account of 


every ſpecies of goods, whether im- 
ported or exported ; and, the quan- 
tity of the goods, and the rate of 
the duty, being given, the ſum of 
the duty produced by it in any 
given time is eaſily computed, 

« Since the diſtintlon of the 
branches thus carried over in the 
receipt of the exchequer ſeems to 
us to be of no uſe, we are of opinion, 
that all the branches of the cuſtom 
duties, carried over to theſe ſour 
funds, and amounting together to 
thirty ſeven, may be added to the 
eight unappropriated branches, and 
the produce of them paid as one 
ſum, under one head, into the res 
ceipt of the exchequer, | 

© Of the twenty-five remaining 
branches, twentyrtwo are appro» 
priated to the payment of annui- 
ties; one, to the coinage; and the 
other two, to the encouragement 
of the growth, one of cotton in 
the Leeward "Iſlands, the other of 

(K 2) hemp 


mos ao a2. Lane 
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| hemp and flax in England and Scot- 


« As to the coinage ſervice, the act 
of the 18th of Charles the Second, 
cbapter the 5th, impoſed two duties, 
the one on wine, the other on ſpi- 
rits; and directed the produce to be 
diſtinguiſhed and kept apart in the 
offices both of the cuſtoms ahd ex- 
chequer, and to be applied to no 
other uſe but that of defraying the 
expence of the mint. One of theſe 
duties, that on ſpirits, is, by the 
gth of George the Second, chapter 
the 23d, ſection the 17th, carried 
and appropriated to the uſes of the 
aggregate und. 

1 At preſent, the whole produce 
of the remaining branch, the duty 
on wine, is applied to the coinage ; 
but this ſervice generally exceed- 
ing the produce of the duty, the 
deficiency is paid out the ſupplies 
af the year. OTST | 

„Nothing has as yet been iſſued 
of the duties colledted for the encou- 
ragement of the growth of cotton in 
the Leewaid Iflands ; nor has there 
been any demand trom England for 


any part of her ſhare in the produce 


of the other branch. Scotland has 
received payments on account of 
her ſhare, which is ſeven fifteenths 
of the produce, 

« Tt cannot be material out of 


what duties theſe ſervices are ſup- 


plied : they may, whether limited 
or fluftuating; be made a charge 
upon any ſufficient fund, or upon 
that of which theſe three branches 


may form a part.— The twenty-two 


remaining branches are appropriat- 
ed, each to the payment of ſome 
particular annuity, granted between 
rhe year 1706 and the preſent 
time. 

The public creditors are of two 
deſcriptions ; bodies corporate, and 
individual proprietors. of particular 
government ſecurities, Theſe latter 
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are no otherwiſe connected tha 9 
proprietors of ſhares in the (an 
tund or annuity. At the cum 
of theſe annuitles, the lepiſlaury 
has always appropriated ſome exid, 
ing branches of the public revenue 
or created ſome new branchen 
either in the act that grants the au- 
nuity or in ſome ſubſequent a, | 
a fund out of which the annuity i 
to be paid. The a of the ;th( 
William and Mary, chapter the 
20th, which incorporated the banko 
England, and the act of the gth ad 
roth of William the Third chaps 
ter the 44th, which gave riſe tothe 
Eaſt India company, each impoley 
a variety of new duties, and, outof 
the produce, appropriates a certaig 
ſum to the uſe of thoſe perſons who 
ſhould become ſubſcribers to a loa 
propoſed to be advanced to govens 
ment, upon the terms mentionedin 
the act. The act of the th of 
queen Anne, chapter the ul, 
which erected the South Sea com: 
pany, creates a fund, out of dutia 
then exiſting, to anſwer the annut 
ries granted by that act, to thoſe 
proprietors of certain public debu, 
who ſhould ſubſcribe them into the 
ſtock of the company. In all the 
acts which have occured to us, for 
railing money by granting annuites 
to individuals, until within thele 
ſew years, the funds appropriated 
for the payment of the annultic 
have been inſerted in the fame ad; 
bur of late years, the annuities hard 
been granted by one act, and de 
funds created by ſome ſubſequentad 
of the ſame ſeſſion. In this latter cal, 
the ſubject does not lend his mote 
upon the eredit of any parucul 
ſecurity : ignorant what it vill be 
he leaves the choice of the fund u 
the legiſlature, and relies for de 
payment of his annuity upon 
means as they ſhall think prop@9 
adopt. 


J « Where 
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thirds ſubſidy and certain duties on 
coftee and other articles, impoſed 
by former acts, to the annuity pay- 
able upon the enlarged capital of 
the bank of England..—The act of 
the 1it of George the Firſt, chapter 
the 12th, throws the two thirds 
ſubſidy into the aggregate fund, — 
And the act of the roth of George 
the Firſt, chapter the 10th, repeals 
the duties on coffee and other arti- 
cles, and ſubjects ſome inland du- 
ties to the payment of the annuity. 
«© By the act that erects the 
South Sea company, the duties im- 
ou by the zd of William and 
ary, chapter the 4th (one of 
which is an impoſt duty upon rough 
flax), and a duty upon home-made 
ſalt, are appropriated, among other 
duties, towards payment of the an- 
puity granted tothat company ; and, 
by the act that creates the Eaſt In- 
dia company. additional duties are 
impoſed, both upon home-made 
ſalt, and upon the import of foreign 
ſalt, and form a part of the fund 
deſtined for the payment of the an- 
nuity to that company: and yet the 
act of the 3d of George the Second, 
chapter the 2cth, upon the ground 
of relief to the ſubject, repeals theſe 
duties on ſalt, and, to prevent 
any injury to the creditors of the 
public, from the diminution of 
the produce of the funds on 
which their ſeveral annuities are ſe- 
cured, arifing from the ſubtrad dn 
of the dutics repealed, the deficien- 
cies are charged upon the aggregate 
furd; and, the Eaſt India company 
having conſented to a reduction of 
their annuity, the whole annuity, 
ſo reduced, is made a charge upon 
the ſame fund. —By the act of the 
4th of George the Second, chapter 
the 27th, the duty on rough flax is 
taken oft, and an annual ſum, taken 
from a medium of ſeven years pro- 
duce of that duty, is ſubſlituted in 


6 
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its ſtead, and made payable to f 
South Sea company out of the {any 
fund, _ 

One of the articles ſubject « 
the duties of the old ſubſidy, th 
one third ſubſidy, and the two third 
ſubſidy, is woollen yarn, The af 
of the 12th of George the Second 
chapter the 21ſt, upon the pring 
ple of utility to the manufattur 
of Great Britain, repeals a par « 
theſe duties, and ſubjects the 2 
gregate fund to the payment of 
ſum, taken from the mean produc 
for ſeven years, to the ſeveral c 
ditors who had an intereſt in th 
produce; in ſhares proportional u 
tuch intereſt, Theſe three ſub 
dies, being part of them appropn 
ated to the payment of the anni 
ties 1706, 1707, and 1708, at 
part catried to the aggregate faut 
the repeal of this duty effects thol 
annuities, and all the various {et 
vices to which the aggregate tap 
was at that time liable. | 

6 Great raifins is an article | 
able to the ſame duties. Tne att 6 
the 14th of his preſent majeſty 
chapter the 74th, reduces the rat 


ently, 
ment C 
ches: 
« The 
ubs t 
the 


cou 
which 
r cent, 
nd, co 
| the 1 
ly, is 
07,000 
g near 
t of th 
duties 


payable upon the importation © 6 Th 
them, from 1/. 10s. to Is. only pe e dere 
hundred weight, without ſubllitut nginal 
ing any other duty in its ſtead, a0d de ban 
conſequently diminiſhes the fecunt mo 
pledged for the payment of all tholqgnne un 
ſervices to which the three ſubld opriat 
above mentioned are made liable, payable 
„By an a of the laſt ſeffiony harged 
chapter the 16th, the additional dut = 5 
of one per cent, and part of e ecte 
aliens duty, both of them parts 0 pictors 
the branch of cuſtoms, are dicht Eee 
tinued, and no duty impoſed * * 
ſupply the place of them. ? ny, t 
The diminution of the dite 2 
on tea, and the ſubſtitution of 3 def be 
tax, by another act of the ſame ſe . 
ſion, chaprer the 48th, affects dine — 
branches of the cuſtoms, and,, cus: dau 


ſequent) 
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pnily, every annuity, for the 
nent of which any of thoſe nine 
ches are appropriated. 22 

i The conſolidation of annuities 
cbs the appropriation equally 


ble to 
f the fams 


ſubje& te 
ibſidy, the 


two third \ the conſolidation of duties; 
The 4, though a diſtin account 
he Second MY kept of the duties applicable 


the payment of each annuity, 
z purchaſer of a conſolidated 
does not know whether be be- 
nes proprietor of the old or the 


he princi 
nufactur 
a part i 
ts the 27 


ment of red ſtock, and, conſequenily 
n produit tell out of which of the ap- 
vetal e wpriated duties his annuity is pay» 
ſt in th 

tional That the effect of theſe conſi- 


tions might the more clearly 
pear, we procured from the audi- 
t of the receipt of the exchequer, 


Iree ſubh 


appropn 
he annui 


708, 1 account of the ſeveral duties out 
gate fuod lich the bank conſolidated three 
ects tho cent. annuities are paid, This 


nd, conſiſting at its firſt creation, 
| the year 1752, of 8,200,000/, 
u is now ſwelled to upwards of 
7,000,000/, The annuity attend- 
near fifty-eight of them, is paid 
of the finking fund: the reſt, out 
duties kept ſeparate and diſtinct, 


rious fer 
gate tun 


article l 
[ne act e 
mazeſty 
the ratt 


tation 0 The act of the 25th of George 
only pe te Second, chapter the 27th, is the 
ſubllitut noinal of this fund. It converted 
cad, oP bank three per cent. annuities 
e ſecuiſ e joint ſtock, and carried to 
all thoſe finking fund all the duties ap- 


ſubſidi 
liable. 
t ſeffion 
nal dut 
t of the 
parts 0 


opriated to anſwer the annunies 
pyable upon that capital, and 
harged the conſolidated annuity 
pon that fund, This meaſure was 
ſected with the conſent of the pro- 
eto. Truſtees, both public and 


diſcon une were empowered to ſub- 
led t Ine, and indemnitied in ſubſerib- 


ue, their aſſent to this conſolida- 


e dutie In, 


of a nei Fde act ofthe 28th of George the 
ame {el ond, made additions to this joint 
{ts nice Gpial, and charged the annuities at- 
0, cas eang then upon the ünking fund, 


jucpt' 
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without increafing it by any new 
duties, L 

The acts of the 432d and 33d 
of George the Second, added ſeveral 
millions, raiſed by former acts, to 
this ſtock, with the conſent of the 

oprietors of the ingrafted millions, 
implied from their not ſubſcribing 
their diſſent, but without the con- 
ſent of the proprietors of the old 
capital. The duties charged with 
the payment of the annuities attend» 
ing the ingrafted capital, were care 
ried to the finking fand, and thoſe, 
annuities charged upon it, 

„% The acts of the 1ſt, 6th, and 
other ſubſequent years of his preſent 
majeſty, blend with this joint ſtock, 
at the time of their creation, the 
annuities granted by thoſe acts; but, 
within theſe late years, the funds 
appropriated for the payment of 
them have been kept ſeparate and 
diſtinct, and not, like the former 
duties, throwa into the finking 
fund, 4 

++ But the at the moſt material 
to our purpoſe, is that of the gth of 
George the Second, chapter the 23d. 
The —— upon a principle of 
pablic convenience, from an atten» 
tion to the morals and health of the 
ſubject, checks the uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors, and changing the appli- 
cation of the duties to which ſpi- 
rits were then liable, unites them 
to, and appropnates them to 
the uſes of, the aggregate fund; 
and, foreſeeing that the funds, of 
which theſe duties made a part, 
being charged with payments to 
the civil liſt, and of annuities to 
corporations and others, might, by 
this alteration, prove deficient, they 
ſubſtituted and apportioned to the 
civil liſt a certain annual payment, 
computed upon a medium of the 
ſum that had been applied out of: 
produce of theſe duties for eight 
years, to that ſervice, and charged 

(K 4) all 


ana s 


all the deficiencies, that might hap- 
pen in the tunds to which theſe du- 
ties had been applied, upon the ag- 
gregate fund. 

One of the conſequences of this 
act was, a conſolidation of certain 
branches of duties, both in the cuſ- 
toms and exchequer. Five of the 
duties, to which French cordial 
waters ate ſubject, are, the old, the 
new, the one third, the two thirds 
ſublidies, and the ſecoud twenty-five 

r cent. on French goods; and, 
if imported by aliens, the petty 
cuſtoms likewiſe. Theſe five duties, 
in order to obtain the amount of 
them, are ſtill raiſed and collected 
in the cuſtoms under their diſtinct 
heads; but when collected, they 
are blended into one ſum, under 
the head of ſubſidy on ſpirits,” 
and accounted ſor and paid as one 
ſum, under that ſingle head, into 
the exchequer, and there carried to 
the aggiegate fund, 

I be acts we have thus referred 


to, evince that the legiſlature have 


from time to time, in every reign - 


fince the Revolution, upon princi - 
ples 'of public convenience, either 
varied, blended, diminiſhed, or re- 
pealed, with or without a ſubſtity- 
tion, duties appropriated to the pay- 
ment of annuities to public creditors 
of all deſcriptions, without their 
| conſent, The conſequence is, that 
the appropriation of the twenty-two 
remaining branches of the cuſtoms 
to the payment of annuities, is no 
impedimeyt to the blending them 
with the reſt; and then all the 
branches of the cuſtoms may be 
united together, and be formed into 
one head of duties only, under the 
title of „ cuſtoms, in the office of 
the exchequer, as well as in that of 
the cuſtoms, 

„There is another circumſtance 
affecting theſe duties, which occurs 
in the exchequer, and requires con- 


©. F EE & 


ſideration :—many of the bran 

of the cuſtoms are connected, 

the exchequer, with branches of 
exciſe, and other duties of d fore 
denominations, and form tug 
compound funds, appropriacd 

ſome inſtances to one, in then 
various ſervices, 

% In the account of the dut 
out of which the annuitics are pe 
to the companies, it appears, tt 
among the duties appropriated 
the payment of the annuities to ü 
bank of England, there is d 
branch of the cuſtoms. Amo 
thoſe to the South Sea compan 
there are twelve. Of the ret, 
have ſeen that 6x are carried to 1) 
general fund, fourteen to the: 
gregute, and eleven to the finkig 

nd. All theſe are charged, | 
common with other duties, with tl 
payment of various ſervices. 

-44 Suppoſe the one entire ſum 
cuſtoms to be carried, when pai 
into the excequer, to the finkin 
fund=—the effect will be, each « 
theſe compound funds will be 0 
miniſhed by the amount of the cu 
tom duties ſubtracted from it; at 
ſhould this diminution accaſion 
deficiency in any of the funds 
anſwer the charges upon it, the att 
the gth of George the Second, abo 
alluded to,. furniſhes the remedy 
every ſuch deficiency may be ſup 
plied, as moſt of the deficiencies a 
at preſent, from the ſinking fund 
and that fund will likewiſe becom 
chargeable with the p+yment 
thoſe annuities to which the twenty 
two branches are now ſeparate! 
appropriated, 

% This conſolidation of the di 
ties will not prevent any diftinctil 
in the receipt, which may d. 
thought neceſſary to be preſer' 
in the office of collection. Thea 
nual produce of the im 8 

. 1 une, M 
. 


Aon 1 
other 
te, thi 

mbute 
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Jn and at each out port, or 
«her account, may be kept ſe- 
r. the knowledye of which may 
wibute to the regulation or im- 
ment of this revenue. | 

We bave above ſuggeſted, that, 
re this le duction can be com- 
d, a book of rates muſt be form- 
ſeertaining the amount of the 
ie to be paid upon every article, 
| revery circumſtance of impor- 
a or exportation which varies 
The amount of the 
hack to be allowed on each ar- 
upon exportation, mult be 
Ld likewiſe, --If the reduction 
te formed,” and carried by de- 
into execution, the plan may 
atered and proceeded upon im- 
lely, without delaying it until 
hook of rates is completed. 

The act of the gth'of George 
Second ſeems to point out the 
elects all the 
les, included under the deno- 
ation of ſpirits, from other ar- 
n liable to the ſame duties, ahd 
the ground for a conſolidation 
r of the duties to which ſpirits 
at that time ſubject. Theſe 
re a poundage jy 
re are now fix 

ang, kept diſtinct, 
me to be the adopted meaſure 
mputing the duties upon the 
Wing branches, the amount of 
Wty will be near! 
gallen of French cordial wa+ 
ported in four glaſs bottles. 
The officer will by theſe meang, 
ered from all computation up- 
s2rticle ; and his entries will 
ered ſimple. One ſum may 
d into the exche 
ine head of ſubſidy on ſpirit, 
ve whole carried, as the pro- 
af fire of the branches is now, 
de aggregate funds and the de- 
aces that may ariſe from thence, 


ich theſe fix laſt 


quer, under 
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duties now form a part, may be 
charged upon the aggregate fund, 
Juſt in the ſame manner as the de- 
ficiencies in the funds to which the 
five firſt were applicable, now ſtand 
charged by the ſame act. ay 
No reaſon occurs to us, why 
the ſame ſteps may not be taken 
with regard to wine, tea, ſugary 
tobacco, linen, falt, coals, and an 
other extenſive and productive Fd 
jects of the cuſtom duties. The 
proper rule of computation may be 
eſtabliſhed ; the aggregate of the 
duties obtained ; the ſum paid into 
the exchequer, under the head of 
the duties upon that particular ar- 
ticle, and carried to the finkin 
fund; and that fund to be made l- 
able to ſuch de cieneies as may be 
occaſioned by this alteration. The 
office of the cuſtoms will find imme. 
diate benefit from ſuch a regulationg 
and the plan will be continually. a 
proaching nearer to its completion. | 
« If the principles on which we 
have endeavoured to eflabliſh this 
conſolidation of the cuſtom duties 
be well founded, they lead to a 
ſtill more important and extenfive 
regulation, rat 
We cannot preſume to pro- 
nounce, without a previous exami- 
nation, that they can be applied to 
ſuch other offices of the revenue as 
are perplexed with a multiplciity of 
diſtinct accounts; but it is highly 
probable, that diſtinftion, in every 
office, is, for the moſt part, rendered 
neceſſary, upon the ſame ground 
of apptopriation; and, if ſo, it 
may upon the ſame principles be 
aboliſhed. This will open the way 
to a great meaſure of financial regu- 
lation—to the introduction of the 
moſt fimple of all modes of account 
into the depoſitory of the public 
treaſure—the formation of one fund, 
into which ſhall flow every ſtream 
of the public revenue, and from 
ET RS; 


ov + 
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whence ſhall iſſue the ſupply for 
every public ſervice. 

« The public creditor may ſafely 
rely upon this fund for the payment 
of his annuity : the exceſs of it will 
be the ſame as the exceſs of the 
finking fund would be, were that 
fund to continue in its preſent ſtate. 

« How far the produce of the 
finking fund has exceeded the 


charges upon it, appears from the ac- 


count of the ſurpluſſes for theſe laſt 
ten years. The ſum therein ſtated 
as the ſurplus of thelaſt year is incom- 
plete; It amounted to above 
1,600,000/, more; which ſum has 
been iſſued to ſupply the deficien- 
cies of the taxes for five quarters, 
occafioned in part from the intereſt 
of the loans often taking place long 
before the taxes raiſed for the pay- 
ment of the annuities commen- 


ced, and ſtill longer before any part 


of them were received—and in part 


from the unproductiveneſs of other 


duties. The uſage has been, to re- 
lace theſe deficiencies to the fink. 
ing fund from the ſupplies of the 


ear. 
« Thus, one great fund of re- 


venue, compoſed of the annual in- 
come of the ſtate, will be the ample 
ſecurity to every public creditor for 
the payment of his annuity; and 
the collateral ſecurity to that fund, 
the property of the nation. 


« This plan is conſiſtent with 


every diſtinction of account in the 


exchequer, that may be necefſify 


to preſerve the knowledge of the pro- 
duce of each of the ſeveral leading 
branches of revenue, and the quan- 
tum and circumſtances of the iſſue 
for any particular ſervice. There 
is no danger of confounding the re- 
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22 or of _ iſſues exceedi 
the tums voted or appropri 
each ſervice, 17 * 
„We have confined this inqu 
to the collection of the duties in i 
office of the cuſtoms, the paymet 
of them into the exchequer, 
the manner in which the accour 
of them are kept in both offices, 
% What remains, and will | 
the next object of our examinati 


1s the diminution of the produce . 
theſe duties by the charges of n he 
nagement; which, though a brand 
of the ſame ſubject, is capable of 
diſtinct and ſeparat* confideratio 
The objects it involves are num: 
ous, and of moment to the publi 
the inveſtigation muſt, from then 
ture of them, require much ti 
and attention. Had we waited u 17,6: 
til that inveſtigation could have h force 
completed, our report, already dite: 
ficiently voluminous, muſt rh cf 
been delayed to a diſtant pero gener 


and ſhould the materials we hi 
thus collected, be deemed a ut 
ent ground for the exertion of tl 
wiſdom of parliament, the pubs 
might have been deprived of t 
early benefit of regulation efſent 
to the ſecurity and good man 
ment of their revenue, and tot 
facility and accuracy of their the C 
counts, in two of their molt ing 

tant offices, 
T. AnGvisn, (L. S) 
A. Piocorr, L. 8) 
Richax D NEave, (L. S. 
Sam. BEACHCROFT, (L. U 
Geo. Dx uuuoxnb, (L. S. 
WILLIAM RoE. (L. S, 
« Office of Accounts, 
SurryStrect, L ſerv! 

18th March, 1785. 
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Prialed 


PPLIES granted by Parliament for 
the Year IVE 


lis Inqui 
ties Int 


> paymet 

ver, 4 
— NAVY. 

offices, FEB. 5. 
d vill! DR 18,000 men, including 3860 marines at 41. 7 3. d. 
aminano per man per month — 936,000 © 0 
roduce the ordinary of the navy, including half pay 700,000 © © 
- . . the extraordinaries — — 650,000 © © 
1 4 bfape — 
pable ol 2,286,000 © © 
fideratio and * 
re nume 2 
be publi ARMY. 
om the n 
auch ti FEB. 12. - 
waited 1,638 men, as guards and —— — 648,637 1 of 
| have be forces in the plantations — 234,628 18 5; 
ready (of difference between the charge of of Britiſh and 
muſt ha ctabliſhments —— — 6,834 19 2 
at peru general and general ſtaff-officers — 6,409 8 
s we be t full pay to reduced officers — 23,110 12 8 
d a ut forces in the Eaſt Indies 8,239 8 7F 
ion oH zllowance to the paymaſter general, & &. — 59,253 12 & 
the pudi APRIL z. | 
ed of be reduced officers of the land forces and marines 172,976 12 6 
n eſſesti che reduced horſeguards — — 233 9. 6 
1 nana" the reduced officers of the Britiſh American forces 60,000 © © 
and to be officers late in the ſervice of Holland 3,422 11 $ 
* their tte Chelſea penſioners — — 1724525 15 10 
1olt imp the penſions to officers widows © — bd 8 6 


Ir difference between the Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſh- 


(L. 8.) nent — 35263 11 o 
(Lt 8 x extraordinaries, f from 1785 to 1786 — 465,117 19 11, 
( 8.) — — —— . — 
(L. ; 1,876,287 6 9 
(L. S. — = 
(1.5 ORDNANCE. 
1 og FEB, 12. 0 
A ſervice for 1787 — — 328,576 17 3 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 
FEB. 6. & 
Eb. exchequer bills — — 2,500,000 © © 
ba, ArRiL 20. — | | 


APRIL 
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| Arz iL zo. de uf? 
The civil eſtabliſhment of Nova Scotia — 57851 11 0 to 
Ditto of St. John's Iſland — — 1,900 oe int 
Ditto of New Brunſwick —— —— 44300 ey 1 
Ditto of Cape Breton —_ — 2,100 9 
Ditto of Newtoundland — 1,182 10 
Ditto of Eaſt Florida dis 2,500 6 
The chief juſtice of the Bermuda iſlands — 580 0 
Additional fupport to the civil eſtabliſument of the 
Babama iſlands — 4,380 0 
Fo civil eſtabliſhment of New South Wales — 2,877 10 T: 


o diſcharge exchequer bills — 3.000,00 


May 7» 


To Thomas Cotton, eſq. to diſcharge bills drawn 
by the governors of the Bahama Iſlands, Iſland of 
St. John, Nova Scotia, and New Brunfwick 5139 4 

To ditto for money advanced by him to the commiſ. 
fioners of American claims — 2,111 

To Mr. Mount, chief clerk in the office of the com- 

miſſioners appointed. to enquire iuto the fees, &c, 
of ſeveral public offices . — 3 ; 
o I homas Cotton, eſq. for mone 1 him 

. the repreſentatives a Richard 4 1 the 
value of merchandize bought by him for the pur- 
chaſe of the iflang of Le Main, in the river Gam» 
bia, as a ſettlement for convicts — | 
or roads and bridges in Scotland | — 74234 

or 2 compenſation to David Jenkinſon for the for- | 

fejture of the three firſt payments towards the 

loan of 1784, on account of omitting his future 
yments, while confined by illneſs NE 

For the Aft ican forts — — 13,000 

To the agent of Maſahod de la Mar, for damages 
ſuſtained by the detention of the ſhip Herſtelder, | 
freighted on account of the emperor of Morocco 24307 

For Somerſet-Houſe — EST 

Far the American loyaliſts — — 1} 


- Mars. 

For the relief of the Eaſt Florida claimants = 13,600 

For the 2 of Catwater harbour ꝗx̃ 1,000 0 
For money iſſued to the ſecretary of the commiſſiony 

ers of public account: | N 

For ditto to the ſecretary to the commiſſioners ap- 


pointed to examine into the loſſes of the Eaſt Flo- 
r 
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| . &:. a 
no to the ſecretary to the commiſſioners of the £ 
gn lands — — 2200 © © 


„zin Ito to the ſecretary to the commiſſioners to en- 

+900 oe into the loſſes of the American loyaliſts — «4,445 19 1 
4300 - ney iſſued in purſuance of addreſſes — 12,13 I 4* 
1,109 0 c__—_—_w_ co —[D 
182 10 23,017 18 
600 0 | — 
5 6 DEFICIENCIES, 

9380 0 ApziL ;. | 

877 10 uke good the deficiencies of the fund for the 


dent of annuities granted for the year 1758 18,574 13 tot 
iro for the year 1778 — — 17.79 19 3þ 
Itto 1779 — 354039 13 54 
Ito 1780 — — 184,234 3 24 


Ito 1782 — — 11,238 $ 114 
139 4 to 1783 err 292,448 14 7 
Ito 1785 — — 532,652 18 4 
111 0 ieee good the deficiencies of the commutation 
— —— — 233,410 6 74 
APRIL zo. 


ke good the deficiency of the grants for 1786 240, 324 19 104 
1,675,717 15 2+ 


—_ — 


— 


47. 3 

234 0 Nuy 2,286,000 © © 
Au äükãäæ²ẽK[ 1,876,287 6 9 
Ordnance ec 328,570 17 3 
Miloellaneous ſervices — 5,723,017 18 31 

22 0 Debcieneiees(ꝛy 1,675,717 15 2g *: 


11,889,599 17 52 


o7 9 
00 0 ( Wars and Mas for raiſing the Supplies for 1785. 
* FEB. 8. 
0 0 * — 750,000 
0 0 | Axt. 23» 

Wy fund — 1,226,072 2 125 
zo 0 ( Mar 2s 

of PS". YRS - 

r ot 50,000 tickets At -Ig & , n 

o 0 . . 4 9 720,008 256,875 0 mY 


f — — 
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Exchequef Bills — — 59500 * 4 : 
Surplus of the conſolidated fand . : gon 1 pi 
Impreſt monies remaining in the exchequer — . pry | jo 
3 447806 ume 


Money granted for the army in 1785, remaining in 


the exchequer — 


Exceſs of Ways and Means : L. $42,255 1 


— 1 $0,000 4 


[CY * 
I 2,431,855 zuer | 
11,889, 599 at 


— — 


Public Afts paſſed in the Fourth Sig and 12 of Will, III. againſt pi 
on of the Sixtcenth Parliament of and 13 Ch. II. concerning th 


Great Britain. | | 


Feb. 23. 
An act againſt unlawful lotteries. 
An act for regulating the marine 
forces while on ſhore. 
An act for eſtabliſhing a criminal 
court.in New South Wales. : 


Mar c Ts 
The malt act. 
The land tax act. 


March 22s 
The mutiny act. 


March 30. 

An act for the pay and clothing 
of the militia. | 

An act for eſtabliſhing a convey- 
ance of letters between Milford- Ha- 
ven and Waterford. 

An act to regulate the commer. 
cial intercourſe befween the Britiſh 
Colonies and United States of Ame- 
rica. 

' April 5. 


| The Britiſh fiſhery act. 


An act explaining the following 
acts, viz. 6 Geo. I. concerning the 
building, &e. of county gaols; 11 


manufactory of the European 


gulating the ſhips of war aud! 
by ſeas 


| Abril 26, 
An act for repealing the ( 
duties on cuſtoms and exciſe 
granting other duties it lieu the 
and for applying the ſaid d 
with the other duties compoſin 
ublic revenue; for permittin 
* of certain good 
and merchandize, the produc 


at all 


par 


minions of the French king, 
this kingdom; and for app! 
certain unclaimed monies remil 
in the exchequer, for the pay 
of annuities on lives, and the re 
tion of the national debt. 


; May 21. 

An act to perpetuate tuo a8 
and 17 Geo, III. relative 0 
miſſory notes and bills of exc 
An act to perpetuate at * 
Geo, III. regulating the co 
juſtice in Scotland. 
An act to prevent #11500 
vexatious ſuits in the ech 
courts, 


8. 


do, ooo 
20,000 « 
744102 « 


44806 


0,000 ' 


31,855 1 
89,599 1 


25255 I 


gainſt pl 


erning th 
war and 1 


1 the f 


d exciſe; 


n lieu the 
ſaid dt 


compolin 
dermit 


goods, 8 
e produc 
Zuropean 
h king, 
for appl 
ies remal 
the pay 
nd the 10 
t. 


to ad 


y-1B:L'1-C 


n for encouraging the arts 
wing and printing linens, 


reſting the property thereof 


lgners, printers, &c. for a 
ume. 


May 28. 
acts for raifing money by 


nuer bills. 
xt for raiſing money by a 


d to farm the poſt-horſe du- 


i to indemnify ſuch perſons 
xe omitted to qualify them- 
for offices, &e. 

ft for allowing the importa- 
ud exportation of certain 
in Jamaica, Grenada, Do- 
„ and New Providence, un- 
min reſtrictions. 

it to obviate objections to the 
tency of witneſſes in certain 


17 allowing further tee for 
prollment of deeds and wills 


by papiſts, &c. 


May 30. 


it granting a certain ſum of 


out of the conſolidated fund. 


X (159) 


An act granting certain duties on 
glaſs imported, &ce. ; 

An act reſpecting veſſels and boats 
liable to ſeizure by an act 24 Geo. 
III. for preventing ſmuggling, and 
wr relative * duties on wine 
and oil flaſks, foreign geneva, and 
ebony; and for the amending of 
ſeveral laws relative to the revenue. 

An act for making an allowance 
to the dealers in foreign wines, for 
the ſtock in their poſſeſſion a certain 
time, &c. 

An act relative to the importation 
of raw hides from Ireland and Bri- 
tiſh America; to the exportation 
of wheat, &c. to the Britiſh ſugar 
colonies ; to prohibiting the expor- 


tation of tools and utenfils in the 


iron and ſteel manufactories, and to 
prevent the ſeducing of artificers ; 
and for granting a bounty on the 
exportation of certain Britiſh and 
Iriſh linens. 

An act appointing commiſſioners 
further to enquire into the loſſes of 
the loyaliſts. 

An act appointing commiſſioners 
further to enquire inte the fees, &c. 
of certain public offices, 
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ILDEBRAND, the famous 
Gregory the Seventh, then 
the triple crown. He had 
educated at Cluni, a French 
lery of high renown, in the 
y of monaſtic diſcipline ; had 
| niſen to the firſt dignities of 
church; and during the ponti- 
ol fire ſucceeding popes, had 
honoured with their confidence 
e diſcharge of the moſt arduous 
be. —It is well known what a 
it of vice had then ſpread itſelf 
F the face of Chriſtendom : to 
ths, in vain had every effort 
Pmade, which honeſt virtue and 
wan zeal could ſuggeſt, Hil- 
ad, with the keen ſenſibility 
"ntuous mind, had long view- 
be fallen ſtate of religion, and 
ended the papal throne, with 
inanmous approbation of all 
of the Roman church, big 
bv alt deſigns of reformation. 
c chuſe Hildebrand for the true 
of Chriſt, (they are the words 
; his — a man of much 
ung, ok great piety, of pru- 
©, juſtice, — and reli 
He is modeſt, abſtemious, 
Caſte; regular in the diſci- 
© of dis family, hoſpitable to the 
nd from his tender years 
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CHARACTER of GREGORY vi. 


ted from BARINeTOx's Hiſtory of the Lives of Abeillard and 
Hcloiſa.] 


nurſed in the boſom of our holy 
church: to him we give thoſe pow - 
ers of ſupremacy, which Peter once 
received from the mouth of God." 
„% The ſource of the evils, he la- 
mented, lay, it was evident, in the ge- 
neral corruption of manners, in the 
unbounded ſway of paſſion, and in 
the abuſe of power. With an intrepi- 

dity of ſoul, that perhaps was nev 
equalled, he dared fingly to pre 
this multitudinous enemy, and he 
called the ſovereigus of Europe to 
his tribunal. The motives which led 
him on, and the habits of ſtern vir- 
tue, which had ſteeled his charac- 
ter, excluded almoſt the poſſibility 
of ſuſpicion, that he himſelf per- 
haps was arrogating a power, which 
belonged not to him, and from the 
abuſe of which even ter evils 
might enſue than thoſe be —— 

to ſuppreſs. Minds of the wide 
comprehenſion may be ſometimes ſo 
engroſſed by a fingle object, as to 
be inſenſible to the moſt obvious de- 
ductions, which reaſon in vain holds 
up before them. But the miſ- con- 
ceptions of Gregory were thoſe of a 
great man, and his errors were, in 
pa t, the errors of the age. | 
© To effectuate more completely 
the ſchemes he had in view, he 
A 2 „ 


. that they were fair, took to them was rendered feudator 


they choſe, The ſtern pontiff had and your right of holding 


do the ancient faith. — The general all regal power, and his fu _ 
 Ooppokition, which the dogmarical folved from their allegrance- * 
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conceived the bold defign of mak- * Studious of reconciling the 
ing . himſelf ſole monarch of the divided churcheb of the £4 
earth, The concerns of Europe, Welt, he had propoſed to pm 
whether eccletiaſtical or civil, would himſelf to Conſtantinople, an 
then be brought Within bis own bring rhe gran ntroverſy toi 
cognizance; he would diſtribute fa- The diſturbances of Europe iu 
vours, as merit might ſeem to call it, = He wrote to the Grecia 
for them; and he would diſpoſe of peror, who had implored his 
crowhs, which, too often, he ob- that, at the head of the pom 
ſerved, fell upon the heads of the the Weſt, he would march 90 
unworthy, or of men who knew not affiſtance ; and heconjured theG 
the proper uſe of power, man Henry and William duke 
% Enthroned in the chair of the Burgundy to join him in the es 
humble fiſherman, Gregory put his priſe, —1 he idea did honour to 
hand to the work. "The fimoniacal magnanimous ſpirit of Greg: 
diſpoſal of church livings was à but twenty more years were t 
crying fin, which called aloud for lapſe before Europe would be 
redreis, and he heſitated not to aim pared to ſend her holy warrior 
the firſt blow at the very root of the gainſt the infidel powers d 
diſorder, though it lay in the rapa- Eatterk world. ? 
cious breaſt of power, and in the He reprimanded Salomon k 
courts of ee inconti- of Hungary, that he had dared 
nence of the clergy was another accept the inveſſiture of his 
foul ſtain on religion; for the ſons from the hand of the emperor, 
of God ſeeing the daughters of men not from Rome. Hungary, faid 
of the | 
helpmates from among all that ſee by Stephen, the beſt of her li 


no indulgence for this weaknels ſceptfe is from hence. 
of his brethren. |  ' le wrote to the kings of 
% During the twelve years of his mark, of Sweden, and of Non 
Teign he held eleven councils at feproving what had been ill d. 
Rome, the object of all which was, and urging them to the due 
the ſuppreſſion of the crimes I have charge of their duties in the! 
mentioned, or to enforce the exe- port of religion, and in proc 
cution of decrees or difcipline, or the welfare of their people; 
to confirm, by a more ſolemn ſanc- particularly he preſſes on thei 
tion, the ſentences of excommuni- tentioh a filial obedience to ht 
cation and depoſition, which, in the poitolic ſee. , 
lenitude of his ſuppoſed power, he The murder of Staniſlaus 
had pronounced againſt the obſti - ſhop of Cracow; he revenged on 
nate and refractor x. Pollſh king and the other pe 
« In, twoſynods he compelled Be» tors of the crime, in the moſt le 
rengarius, who had innovated in the manner. In execration of ibe c 
doctrine of the Lord's Supper, to the whole kingdom was lad 1 
abjure hig opinions, and to ſubſcribe an interdict, the king dep" 


ſentiments of this man excited, of the fons of thoſe, who either 
proves at leaſt their novelty in the ed or adviſed the ctune; f | 
eleventh century. - | 


II. 

| te promoted to holy orders to 
8 ad of the fourth neration. 

d to pro The kingdom of Spain, he pre- 
ople, and , had, from time unmemorial, 
verſy 10 ff Aged to the Roman church; 
urope for vhen the count de Ronci ap- 
Grecian | to him for permiſſion to retain 
d his und he might conquer from 


Gracens, who then poſſeſſed 
1; he granted his prayer, on 
5100, he ſhould hold them in 
ume of St. Peter. But I would 
c, he obſerved, they ſhould re- 
q in the hands of the infidels, 


he port 
narch to 
red the 
iam duke 


in the en 


f Greg that Chriſtians ſhould poſſeſs 
were i , who might refuſe to ho- 


xe to the holy ſee. 

Alfonſus, king. of Caſtile, who 
| married the near relation of 
ir wife, he threatened with 
munication, if be dared to 
it any longer with her; and 


uld be x 
1 107 
vers of 


Alomon | 
ad dared 


f his umoniſned him to remove the 
nperor, counſellors, who had adviſed 
ary, faid perverſely, « Weighing, with 
of the | | reſolution, ſays he, the value 
f her kin uthly poſſeſſions, it is then, I 
olding that a biſhop beſt merits his 


when, ia the cauſe of juſtice, 
lem perſecution. In obedi- 
tio the laws of heaven, I will 
der be hated by the wicked than 
tr their deſires, and incur the 


g of | 
of Norv 
n ill de 
ye due 


in the | of an irritated God. 

proc To Dalmatia, the ſtates of Ve- 
ple; t, and to Sardinia, be wrote in 
n their ane flyle of a judge and their 
2 tothe me- gaverngr, Even to the 


dptable climes of Ruſſia he ex- 


ien his monarehical juriſdidtion. 
gedon ur ſon, ſays. he to king Deme- 
r perpe bas been with me, requeſting 
moſt be would make over your king- 


u him, in the name of St. 


laid u n. tis petition peared juſt, 
eprired U granted it, | 8 e 

ber The ſons of count Raymond 
e. N JIuarelled : Gregory, . as the 
either between contending princes 
fad ue to reconcile them. 44 Te] 
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(ﬆ 
them, ſays he, that, if they diſ- 
obey my orders, and continue ene - 
mes, I will deprive them of the 
protection of St. Peter: them and 
their abettors I will retrench from 
the ſociety of Chriſtians : from that 
moment, their arms ſhall be ſuc- 
ceſsleſs in war, nor ſhall they ever 
proſper,” _ 

« William, our Norman uer- 
or, he treated with unuſual lenity ; 
he ſpeaks ot his virtues, ot his mode- - 
ration, and his juitice ; and becauſe 
he had ſhewn more reſpect than 
other princes towards the holy ſec, 
his regal power, he thinks, ſhould 
be more mildly handled. But when 
he ſent his legate into England to 
demand an oath of fealty to bimſelf 
and ſucceſſors, and to urge the more 
regular payment of the ſubſidy due 
to Rome, the monarch anſwered, 
that the money ſhould be remitted ; 
6 but as to the oath, ſaid he, I nei- 
ther have nor will make it, becaule 
I have never promiſed it, nor do I, 
find that it was ever made by my. 
predeceſſors to yours.” The pon- 
tiff was irritated; it is his ſub- 
miſſion, and net his money, that I 
value, ſaid he; but he acquieſced : 
he ſeemed to be awed by William, 
and probably admired in him that 
boldneſs of ſpirit, which, from the 
dukedom of Normandy, had raiſed 
him to the throne of England. 

© The ſame was not his modera- 
tion towards Philip, king of France, 
Hearing that he refuſed to ad- 
mit to their ſees ſome biſhops, who 
had been canonically choſen, he 
addrefſed a letier io the French pre- 
lates, expreflive of his ſtrungeſt in- 
dignation : © either your king, ſaid 
he, ſhall ceaſe from his fimoniacal 
conduct, or the realm of France, 
firuck by a general avatha, ſhall 
withdraw from his obedience, un- 
leſs they rather chuſe to renqunce 
their Chriſtianity,” Philip gave 

43 way 
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way.— Afterwards, in a letter tothe man populace, Under pin 


met 
monarch himſelf, he ſays: re- thema, he then ordered Henry jure, . 
fle&, Sir, how great was the glory appear before him at Rome. a mo 
of your anceſtors, as long as they | fixed the day for his appexr conc 


continued faithful to the church, The emperor diſobeyed the { 
and protected its rights: but no mons, convoked an aiſenh| 
ſooner, in a change of manners, Wormes; Gregory is acculed 
have the divine and human laws crimes, as — hy as they ed in 
been trampled on, than your power ſcandalous, and the ſentence c 
and celebrity are no more. he polition is pronounced again lied. 
important duties of my charge will On the other hand, the pope c ited | 
often compel me to repeat theſe a ſynod at Rome, where the pr 
truths to you, and ſomerimes per- is — excommunicated and x hee 
haps in ſeverer language.” —Philip poſed, and his ſubjecis are forbia «Th 
had ſeized by violence the property to obey him. The ſentence wa rim 


of ſome Italian * merchants : Gre- theſe words.. Peter, princeol pd exa 
ory. commanded him to reſtore it; apoſtles, liſten to thy ſervant, vi rot 
ould he neglect to do it, he wrote thou haſt tutored from his 5 g thel 

to the count of Poitiers, that it was and whom, to the preſent hour,t punce 
his intention to remove him from haſt freed from the hands of ther 
his throne. Should he perſevere wicked, who hate me, becaule | ww, E 
in his iniquities, we will ſever him faithful to thee. Thou can r by t 
and all thoſe who ſhall obey him as neſs, and with thee cant wii weale 
their king, from the communion of the holy mother of Chriſt, and rived 
the faithful; and every day ſhall brother Paul, that unwilling! aging 
this anathema be renewed on the was compelled to mount this e t 
altar of St. Peter. We have borne throne. Rather would I hare iſed þ 
his crimes too long; but now were out my life in exile, than hae lion « 
his power equal to that which the ſurped thy ſeat to gain glory | the þ 
emperors of Rome practiſed on the the praiſe of mortals. By thy pref 
martyrs, no human fear ſhould with- your hes the care of the chn le was 
Hold our vengeance any longer.” world been committed to me; ater, 
« Butitwas with Henry the IVth, thee I have the power of bin er he 


Emperor of Gerfnany, that was the and of looſening. Reſting on thre, 
grand quarrel, and bete we ſhall ſee affurance, for the honour aud un, wh 


marked, in the ſtrongeſt colours, the port of the church, in the nan Ida anc 
magnanimous and proud ſpirit of God the Father almighty, d he pref 
Gregory. What firſt ra ſed the in- Son, and of the Holy Ghol, | pmmod 
dignation of the zealous pontiff, ” Henry, who raſhly an” i dloluty 
was the ſimoniacal diſtribution of lently has raiſed his arm againl Aion, 
benefices, publicly practiſed by Hen - church, from all imperial and i decient 
ry; and he was accuſed of various r, and his ſubjects | 40 bould 
other crimes. The pope exerted from all allegiance to him. f nv 
all his powers to ſtem the raging is meet that he, who aims !0 de ſhoul 


torrent; he adviſed, he expoſtulat- trench the majeſty of thy chu if Romy 
ed, he reprimanded, and he threat - ſhould be deſpoiled of his on Preſence 
ened, it was in vain ; conſpiracies nours;!* . | 
were formed'againſthim, his perſon - It was the firſt time that k 
was feized, but he was reſcuod by ſentence had been pronounce 
the timely interference of the Ro. gainſt a ſovereign prince. 


II. 


r pain aſ y men were ſhocked at the pro- 
ed Henry ure, and talked of terms of ac - 
Nome, and modaton. I am no enemy 
appear, concord, ied Gregory, let 
ed the f ary firſt make his peace with 
aſſembi men: nor did I proceed to this 
$ accuſed pur, till all other means had been 
as they | in vain. Some obſerved that 


vince ſhould not be excommuni- 
d. And when Chriſt com- 
ned his church to Peter, anſwer- 


atence o 
again(t hy 
1 pope c 


re the pr the pontiff ſternly, ſaying, feed 
Cated and x heep, did he except kings 

ire forbi The nobles of Germany, whom 
tence wa crimes and miſconduct of Hen 


d exaſperated, reſolve not to loſe 
favourable an occaſion of reſent- 
x their injuries, and publicly an- 


princeof 
vant, wi 
1 his 50 


it hour, t unce their intention of electing 
ands of other maſter. To ward off the 


Vecaule | , Henry croſſed the Alps, hop- 
u can g by this apparent ſubmiſſion, to 
anit vi te alſo the anger of Gregoxy. 


rived at Canuſium, a caſtle be- 
ing to the counteſs Matilda, 
dere the then was, he diſ- 


riſt, and 
willing) 
nt this b 


I hare ied his guard, laid down eve 
han hare ulien of royalty, and barefooted, 
n glory the humble garb of a penitent, 
By thy preſented himſelf at the gates. 
he chn le was refuſed admittance. It was 
ater, and the ſeaſon Was ſevere, 


ol di ler he remained, ſilent and ſub- 
ing on ihre, till the riſing of the fourth 
ur and un, when, at the intreaty of Ma- 
the 04 Md and others, he was admitted to 
hey, a preſence of Gregory. An ac- 
hoſt, | pmmodation took place, and bis 
7 an. WG lution was pronounced, on con- 
 agaunll ton, that he ſhould ever remain 


decent to the holy ſee, that he 
would appear before his accuſers, 


m, | 0 anſwer to their charges, and that 
ums 10 te (ould abide by the final award 
y chu Nome. Henry aſſented. In the 
15 OV ace of the people, Gregory 


Aaencelebraredthe ſacred my fieries ; 
md after the conſecration, whilit 
ve emperor and his aſſiſlanta ſtood 
wand the Altar 3 I have been ac- 
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cuſed, ſaid he, (turning towards 
them with the holy bread in his 
hand,) by you and your party, of 
various crimes, as well before as 
fiace my promotion to the chair of 
St. Peter. They that know me can 
ſufficiently atteit my innocence; 
but tbat the world may know it; 
let this body of aur Lord, which 
you ſee, be a witneſs to me: if I 
am guilty, may I die!” Uttering 
theſe words, he put a part of the 
ſacred bread into his mouth, and 
ſwallowed it. The ſolemn and un- 
expected action firuck the aſſembly, 
and their acclamations ſ@eunded 
through the caſtle, The pontiff 
then addreſſed the aſtoniſhed prince. 
„% My ſon, the remaining portion i 
for you. The German nobles have 
accuſed you, and they demand th 
you be judged ; but how yncertaig 
are the judgments of men ! If you 
feel yourſelf innocent, at once ſave 
your own honour, ſilence your ene: 
mies, and make me your friend, 
God ſhall be your judge.” 80 ſay- 
ing, he advanced towards him : 
emperor ſhrunk back, and with- 
drawing, for a moment, with his 
friends, it was determined that he 
ſhould not expoſe himſelf to the tre 
mendous ordeal, 

„The Lombards, looking with in- 
dignation on this baſe ſubmiſhon of 
their king, reſolve to give their al- 
legiance to his ſen, who was yet an 
infant. Henry takes the alarm, and 
breaks through the treaty he had 
juſt contracted.— But the German 
ſtares aſſemble at Forcheim, and 
being informed by the p-pe's le · 
gates, that the ſentence of depoſi- 
tion againſt Henry had not been re 
voked, though he had been taken 
into communion, they elect for their 
king Rodolphus duke of Suabla.— 
Gregory, to whon ſufficient atten- 
tion had not been paid in this im- 
portant ſtep, for ſome time ſeemed 

33 ig 


(8] 


to remain neuter between the con- 
tending factions. He receiyed their 
aiobaitadors, who came to petition 
that the artillery of the Vatican 
might play on their reſpective ene- 
mies. The pontiff only anſwered, 
that they ſhould firſt Iay down their 
arms, and he would judge their 
cauſes, | But inaction ill-accorded 
with his reſtleſs diſpoſition : he con- 
voked another ſynod, wherein Hen- 
7 was again excommunicated and 
depoſed, and his dominions folemn- 
ly transferred to Rodolphus, To 
che wow king he promiſed victory; 
and ſeemed to predict death and 
ſucceſsleſs arma to the depoſed mo- 
narch. Heaven was inattentive to 
his voice; for, after re d bat- 
tles, Rodolphus himſelf tell, Hen- 
ry then marched to Rome, accom- 
. by Guibertus, archbiſhop of 
Ravenna, whom he had choſen an- 
ti-pope, and laid ſiege to the caſtle 
of St. Angelo. The tiara trembled 
on the head of Gregory; and he 
was on the point of falling into the 
hands of his enemy, when the re- 
nowned Robert Guiſcard, who was 
become the faſt friend of the pon- 
Tiff, marched from the Eaſt to his 
deliverance. The ſiege was raiſed, 
and Henry, whom his anti-pope had 
Juſt erowned emperor, retired, But 
the Romans, worn down by trou- 
bles and the devaſtations of war, 
began to treat Gregory as the au- 
_ thor of their misfortunes. His high 
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| particular the churchmen, whol 


ſpirit could ill-brook this reverſe 
tortune: he withdrew to Salem 


where he died the year ſolloꝶ Ab 
in 1085. 29. 

Nor was he more indulgent cont 
the vices of churchmen than tot man er 


exceſſes of princes. © Biſhops u 
archbiſhops, . whoſe ſins wer f 
grant, he excommunicated and A 
poſed, in all quarters of the globy 
and his cenſures fell, like the hail; 
March, wherever vice dared to re 
its bead. But to the virtuous | 
was indulgent; and he 
their merit. 

« Notwithſtanding this e 
_ ſeverity of character and eu 
duct, Gregory found friends in t 
ſofter ſex, Agnes, mother to Her 
ry, and Matilda his relation, cou 
teſs of Tuſcany, admired him u i 

eateſt and beſt of men: nor * 

irs a ſterile admiration, T 
counteſs made over to the holy ie 
all her poſſeſſions, which were ca 
fiderable, in Lombardy and Tut 
cany ; her purſe and interelt 
ever devoted to Gregory; and 
armies were ready to march at bt 
call. As might be expected, his 
nemies, WO were numerous, a 


incontinence; he chaſtiſed with 2 { 
vere hand, were loud in their 
flections; bur ſo irreproachabſe n 
ſo exemplary was the tenour of l 
life, that malevolence itſelf col 
not tarniſh its luſtre,” 


s 
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III E OHARNOLD of BRESCIA. 
[From the-ſame Work.] 

of Arnold, whoſe name his bet 

more than once mention | 


IEF rt Breſcia, a town in the Venetian! 
ala: more obſervation, than that ritories. When young he qu" 


4% A MONG the extraordinary 
I vbaratters, which illuſtrated 
or diſgraced this period, none drew 


LARS | 


n 
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pleaſes, but he muſt give them to 
It is on their tithes and 
contributions of the 
e that thoſe ſons of God muſt 
they muſt be frugal, conti- 
nent, and mortified, _ | 
Thus does Guntherus of Ligu- 
ria, a very elegant 
old and his preaching : 
Tandem natalibuzoris . 
Redditus, aſſumpta ſapientis fronte, diſerts 
Fallebat ſermone rudes; clerumgq 
Inſetans odio, monachoru 


hoſtis, 
Plebis adulator, gaudens laribus 
Pontifices, rh — 
gun , | 
_— papam ; ſcelerataque dogmata 
Diſfundens, variis implebat vocibus aures. 
« The church of Breſcia was ſoon 
reateſt conſuſion, 
ready prejudiced , 
againſt their miniſters, threatened to 
overturn their altars. 
writings he had the addreſs to urge 
in ſupport of his aſſertions, and from 
them he denounced the vengeance 
of Heaven againſt the violators of 
the law. Indeed, nothing could be 
more glaringly offenſive than the 
e of the biſhops 
s, and the ſoft and 
licentious lives of the monks and 
clergy ; but Arnold, in his decla- 
eded the bounds of 


i native country, and travelling 
France, became a ſcholar of 

Abeillard. What proficiency 
made in ſcience, is not ſaid; but 
ies deſcribe him as 
aan endowed with no uncommon 
reat fluency 
ge with little judgmene, 
{ of novelties and of opinions 
| paradoxical. 


the volunta 


After many 
. in France he return- 
0 Italy, - Arnold was ſoon ſen · 
ble, that celebrity was not to be 
ned by ordina 
j diſpolitions were little formed to 
ue the beaten. paths of life: to 
d a party, to give his name to 
ect, or to attack the rich and 
merful, were ideas before which 
| mind expanded. ObjeCts could 
t be long wanting for the exer- 
of his wildeſt ambition. He 
d the depraved manners and 
intemperate lives of the monks 
| clergy, and againſt them he 
direct the ſevereſt oppotition. 
lauſe, he well knew, would be 
, and the better under the 
ſanctity, to effect his pur- 
rew over his ſhoulders, 
auſtere dreſs of a religious man. 
bus habited Arnold opened 
pwreftivein the ſtreets of Breſcia. 
| le crowded round him. 
£ told them he was ſent to reform 
down the proud, and 


means, and 


thrown into the 


and the people, 


oſtentatious 
and great ab 


mation, far exce 


kd his declaination againſt the | (7m pun faing wette, deniqus 125%: 
tops, againſt the clergy, againſt 
monks, and finally again 
aan pontiff himſelf ; to the laity 
h he was indul 


en he flattered 


wita quidem, niſi tempora noſtra 
. monitue, ſalſis admixta mone- 
Fe . 'prichram fallendi noverat ar- 
Vetis ſalfa probans ; quia tantum falla lo- 
Fallere nemo poteſt.”” - 


% In 1139 was cele 
council at Rome. Aruold was cited 
to appear before iti. Huy accuſers 


gent, and them 
in their crimes. 
urchmen, ſaid he, who hold be- 
ers, biſbops who bave domains, 
monks that have pe 
ll all de damned, —His' heaters 
robation. Theſe things, 
he, belong to the prince, 
uy give them to whom he 


of the age, 


mque procaci 
m acerrimus 


The facred 
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were the biſhop of Breſcia, and 
many others, whom he had ridi- 
culed and inſulted, Nor from his 
judges could he look for much in- 
dulgence. He was found guilty, 
and ſentenced to perpetual filence, 
. Confidering his crime, this ſurely 
was a gentle puniſhment. But Ar- 
nold, who'e higheſt ambition lay in 
the free uſe of words, viewed it, 
poſſibly, in a leſs 3 light: he 
therefore inſtantly left Italy, eroſſed 
the Alps, and fat down at Zuric, 
where he dogmatized with new vi- 
rulence and great ſucceſs. 


« Territns, et miſerz confuſus imagine 


culpæ, 
Fugit ab wide ſua, tranſalpiniſque receptus, 
ua ſibi vicinas Alemannia ſuſpicit alpes, 
Nobile Turegum, doctoris nomine ſaſſo, 
Inſedit, totamque bre vi, ſub tempare ter» 


ram 
Perſidus impuri fædavit dogmatis aura,” 


„Though Arnold had quirted 
Italy, yet had his opinions taken dee 
root, and Rome itſelf was infecte 
by them. Irritated by the conduct 
of their maſter, Innocent the Second, 
the Roman people afſembled in the 
Capitol, It was propoſed that the 
power of the pontiff, which they 
called exorbitant, ſhould be reſtrain - 
ed : this was carried : when ſudden- 
ly, inſpired as it were by the genius 
af the place, they moved that the 
ſenate, which for years had been 
aboliſhed, ſhould be reſtored. The 
propolition was received with the 
loudeſt acclamations. Innocent in 
vain oppoſed the bold deſign ; there 
was a magic in it which ſpread irre- 
hſtbly, and for a moment ſeemed 
o rouſe the fallen ſpirit of the na- 
tion. The pope viewed with hor- 
ror the reverſe of fortune which 
threatened the tiara; to be ſhorn 
of his mighty power, and to become 

e mere ſhepherd of the Chritian 
le, was a thought too affſicting: 
e relt ck, and det. 
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Under his two immediate f 
ceſſors, Celeſtin and Lucius, vhi 
reigns were but of a few mon 
the Romans purſued their dul 
object. They waited on the lang 
and, in an imperious tone, dema 
ed the reſtitution of all the bono 
and civil rights, which had been 
ſurped from the people. The pf 
of the ſenate, ſaid they, whom 
have choſen, will beſt adminiſert 
important truſt : the tithes and 
ferings of the faithful will ſuffci 
ly anſwer all the exigencies of yt 
holineſs : it was thus that our 
cient biſhops lived.—Lucius | 
recourſe to Conrad, the king of 
Romans; and at the ſame time, t 
malcontents ſent an embaſly to hi 
offering him their empire, and 
8 that he would match 
their aſſiſtance. To this invitat 
Conrad gave no atiention ; 
viewed it as an attempt, at 0 
wild and licentious: but to 
pope's deputies he ſhewed ei 
mark of eſteem. Lucius ſurn 
this event but a few days. 

% Eugenius the Third wa 
ſucceſſor, the friend and diſcipl 
the renowned Bernard, Then 
before his conſecration the ſenat 
aſſembled, and it was agreed, 
either he ſhould ſolemnly con 
all their proceedings, or they v 
annul his election. This reſolut 
was notified to him. He called 
gether his friends ; and it was! 
advice, that he ſhould neither 
cede to the extravagant dem 
nor expoſe himſelf, by a refuls 
the fury of the populace. Heth 
fore filently withdrew from Re 
and retired to a neighbouring 


treſs. Here the ceremon oe 
canſecration was perform th 
Arnold who, in baniſhment, = 


contemplated the effect of his ad 
nitions on the minds of the Rom 


eh 


and the ſucceſs which 1c 0 


A, 
dute { loy their exertlons, was now in- 
us, whe ned that the pope had retired, 
7 moni of that the gates of the capital 
ir dul open to receive him: it was 
the latte jewiſe ſuggeſted to him, that his 
» demay ſence was more than ever neceſ- 
e honor iy, to give energy to their re- 
d been es, form to their plans, and ſta- 
de pi to their undertakings. Ar- 
whom ad took fire at the news; an un- 
uniſtery ul fell of enthufiaſm filled his 
es and mt; and he fancied that, like 
ſoffe ius Brutus, he was called at 
ies of 5e to give liberty to Rome. At 
at our s appearance a new ſtream of vi- 
uclus ! wor animated the citizens; they 
king of led him their friend and diliverer. 
e ume, | e Breſcian walked amongſt them; 
iy to is deportment was humble, his 
e, and i ostenance emaciated, his addreſs 
march edle, and he ſpoke to them of 
ian tion, of ſubmiſſion, of obe- 
nion; ence With the nobles and new 
t, at 0 tors he held another language ; 
dut do hough to them alſo he was mild and 
wed er ſdent, ſpeaking much of virtue 
1s ſur nd of reſpect for religion and the 


8 0 
1 , U 


jd un gut no ſooner was he ſenſible of 
cp own real influence, and ſaw the 
= agths to which the revolters had 
he ſenat 


ready carried their defigns, than 


greed, (Wl threw aſide the maſk, and ap- 
a cored in his own character, daring, 
145 mpetuous, ſelf-ſufficient, vain. He 
| | 


urangued the people; he talked 
their forefathers, the ancient 
Romans, who, by the wiſdom of 
ber ſenate, and the valour of their 


e called 
it was! 
neither 


nt demi mes, had conquered nations, and 
_ ddued the earth. He dwelt on 
. - dames and the atchievements of 
rom * bruti, the Gracchi, and the 
ouring ©pios; and of theſe men, ſaid he, 
on *r you not the children? He ad- 


ned, that the Capitol be inſtantly 
al. that the equeſt ian order 
reſtored, that the people have 
* tribunes, that dignity attend 
e ſenate, and that the laws, which 


ſhment. 
of bis a0 
he Rom 


* 


the new government. 
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had been filent and neglected, be 
revived- in all their vi 5 = 
ſpoke of the , as of a 
on — epanes «* Bur thould 
again be diſpoſed, continued 
e, to admit him within theſe walls; 
firſt fix, your own rights, and deter- 
mine his. He is but your biſhop : 
ler him therefore have his ſpiritual 
juriſdiction. The government of 
Rome, its civil eſtabliſhments, and 
its territories, belong to you. Theſe 
you will keep, if you have the ſpi- 
rit of men, and hearts of Ro- 
mans.“ 
Qin etiamtitulos urbis renovarevetuſtos, 
Patriciosreereare viros, priſcoſque quit ites, 
Nomine plebeioſecernere nomen eq , 
Jura tribunorum, ſanctum reparare ſena- 
tum, 
Et ſenio ſeſſas, mutaſque reponere leges; 
Lapſa ruiuoſi - et adhuc peudentia muris 
Reddere primæ vo Capitolia priſca nitori: 
Suadehat populo.“ | 

% Fired by this harangue, the peo- 
ple, headed by the moſt diſaffected of 
the nobles, publicly attacked the 
few cardinals and churchmen who 
remained in the city ; they ſet fire 
to the palaces ; and they compelled 
the cinzens to ſwear obedience to 
Moderate 
men, who ſaw the folly of the at- 
tempt, were ſhocked at theſe ex- 
ceſſes of popular phrenzy ; but it 
was in vain to oppoſe the torrent: 
they ſubmitted, looking forward, 
with ſome curioſity, to the termi» 
nation of an event, which had be- 

n in extrayagance, and-muſt end 
1a diſappointment, 

« Eugenius till now had viewed, 
with ſome, concern, the wild derange- 
ment of his people; but when it 
ſeemed, that their eyes opened ta 
their own exceſſes, he could be in- 
active no longer. He excommuni- 
cated the ringleaders of the faction, 
and at the head of his troops, who 
were chiefly compoſed of Tibur- 
tint, a people always hoſtile to the 


Romans, 
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inſt the 
His friends, within the- 


Romans, he merched 
enemy, 
walls, who were numerous, co- ape · 
rated with his defigns, and in a few 
days, overtures for peace were made 
tothe pontiff, He acceded to them, 
but on condition, that they ſhould 
annul the arrangements they had 
made, and if they would have ſena- 
tors, that they ſhould acknowledge 
all their power was from him, e 
people were ſatisfied, and they threw 
open the gates, through which Eu- 
genius entered, among the acclama- 
tions of a fawning and inconſtant 
multitude,—Before this event Ar- 
nold had retired ; but he left be- 
hind him many friends ſtrongly at- 
tached to his perſon and princi- 
les. 41 
wh” We hear little more of this en- 
thuſiaſt, for ſuch he was, till the 
reign of Adrian, our countryman, 
when, on-account of freſh tumults, 
he and his adherents were excom- 
municated, and Rome was threaten- 
ed vith an interdict, unleſs they ex- 
pelled the whole party from their 
walls, This they did. The Ar- 
noldiſts retired with their champion 
into Tuſcany, where , he was re- 
ceived as a prophet, and honoured 
as a ſaint. His enemies, however, 
' prevailed : he was made priſoner, 
and conducted, under a ſtrong eſ- 
cort, to Rome. In vain was 
reat intereſt made to ſave his life ; 
be was condemned and executed, 
and his aſhes thrown into the Tiber, 
leſt the people ſhould collect his re- 
mains, and venerate them as the re- 
lies of a ſainted martyr. _ 
Such was Arnold of Breſcia, a 
man, whoſe character, whoſe prin- 
ciples, and whoſe views, we per- 


5 ſhould. be diſpoſed to admin, 
had his life been recorded by ys. 
5 + hiſtorians, and nk 

rought down, to us drawn in the 
blackeſt colours, Which pany, hi. 
gotted zeal, and enthuſiaſm could 
lay on. He waz raſh, miſ-judging, 
and -intemperare, or never would 
he have engaged in ſo unequal . 
eonteſt.— The view of ſuch a phe- 
nomenon in the twelfth century ex: 
cites a pleaſing admiration, Ton. 
tack the Roman pontiff and his 


clergy in che very centre of their P 
power, required a more than com- e in 
mon ſhare of fortitude ; to adopt x * 
ſettled ſcheme of reſtoring to in del fe 
priſtine glory the republic of Rome, N. Te 
demanded à ſtretch of thought, pee 
comprehenſive and enterpriling ; W'%"%E 
and to forego the eaſe and indul- erſual 

ence of a diſſipated age, for the re- me. 
rmation of manners and the fup on 
preflion of what he thought uſurped AY ve 
dominion, argued a character of mberrkc 
mind, difintereſted, generobs, and vg bis 
benevolent. But Arnold, like other e du 
reformers, went too far; and pa. en 
fion „ vitiated _— * th 
which were begun perhaps wi 1 
motives the wal la fdable.—The al the 
readineſs, with which the Roman lage of 
ple embraced this plan of lower- truth, e 
ing the juriſdiction of the pontif, ; 
and reſtraining it within thoſe edge o 
bounds, which the true ſpirit of pine 
chriſtianity had fixed, at once ſhevy malen 
that they could, reaſon juſtly, and n V 
that they conſidered the unbounded H be. 
ſway of the triple crown, to which lige þ 
reluctantly they ſubmitred, as 1 — a 
aſſumed prerogative, to which vo. 8 
lence. or mitconſtruction, and nt * — 
chriſtian right bad given efficacy, J = 
Who det 
dent 

lere. 


CH A“. 


* 


0 admire, 
d by un. 


ind not 


— k ] Obave deſcribed the opinions 
fm could and the principles of NM. 


urgoty is to bave paipted his cha- 
ter, If we ſeldom tind the charac- 
rand conduct of men conformable 
their principles, it is becauſe they 
om poſſeſa the principles which 


Judging, 
er would 
nequal 4 
ch a phe- 


ox foe rom b pocriſy or vanity they affect 
and uu pole; or it is becauſe their 
of ter rciples are prejudices which they 
an con. Were imbibed, and not truths whoſe 
adopt 1 als they have felt; and that 
g to n reaſon. has no ſhare in them. — 
t Rome, . Turgot, on the contrary, had 
thought opted. no principle without ana- 


hung it, and without an intimate 


Ta eden of jes truth: all his ſen- 
r the re- meats were conſequences of his 
be fup- ont, and all his actions directed 
uſurped en reason. This explains to us 
after of herefore he was ſo ſevere reſpet- 
ds, and ug his own moral conduct, and yet 
ke other biadulgent to the faults of otbers, 
nd paſ. whom be often thought leſs culp- 
takings, able than our preſeut ſocial inſtitu- 


bans: and wherefore it was that of 
al the crimes of humanity, the a- 


Roman ute of power and the contempt of 
lowers tuth, excited his ſlrongeſt indigna- 
pontif, ton; (for be conſidered the know- 
thoſe lage of truth as the foundation of 
pirit of bppineſs, and the ſentiment of be- 
 ſhewy wevalence as the fountain of ever 
ly, and ater yirtue:) and wheretore, laſt 


½ he held the diffuſion of know- 


which ge dy meang of good produc- 
as ad buns, as one of the moſt important 
h No- krrices that could be conferred up- 
1d not n ſociety ; and could never for- 
1 pe thoſe who by reſtrictions upon 


tte liberty of writing injured the 

Fogrels of knowledye, nor thoſe 

to defended in their works. ſenti- 

tents which they could not be- 

lere, Impoſtors, whatever habit 

ud maſk they wore, excited in him 
2 
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CHARACTER of M. TURGoT, 
frm the Life of that Gentleman, v ritten by the Marquis of Condoccet. ] 
an averſion mixed with diſguſt ; 
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becauſe in his eyes to deceive men, 
and to do them a real injury, was 
the, ſame thing, — This flrong con- 
victzon of mind, when united to 
courage, produces ſtrength of cha- 
racter; and we feel how rare a phe- 
nomenop it muſt be. M. Turgot 
flefled it, and could not hel 
eſpiling the man who poll:iſed 
it not, Iudulgent towards thoſe 
who gave way, or who ſurrendered 
themſelves entirely to their diſpoſi- 
tion for pleaſure, he was inexora- 
ble when they mixed religious prac- 
tices with ſuch gratifications ; be- 
cauſe this mixture is a proof either 
of a ſhameful pukllanimity, or 4 
criminal hypocriſy. —His hatred of 
the wicked was open and irrecon- 
cileable : and be even pretended 
that honeſt men only were ever in- 
exorable; for that kngves Knew 
how to injure and to revenge, but 
not how to hate, —Satire, if it were 
true, and had vice and public 
crimes only for its object, appeared 
to him a juſt weapon. He believed 
that a man might be permitted to 
conceal his name, for it was not 
neceſſary, for a mere diſplay of 
courage, that an honeſt man ſhould 
expoſe himſelf to unjuſt oppreſſion; 
and [thus] the moſt virtuvus man 
that perha 
tirical verſes, | 
« As he could not diſſemble his 
hatred of the wicked, and his cons» 
tempt for cowardice eangeſs, 
theſe ſentiments involuntarily paint- 
ed themſelves upon bis face, his 
looks, and upon his whole codute- 
nance. —This defect in the com- 


wand of his outward deportmen', 


reſulting from the candour of his 
ſoul, contributed as much as by 
e * 'C n 


ever exiſted wrote ſa- 


(14] 
confined education to the timidity 
and embarraſſment that he carried 
with him into the world, To ſuch 
a degree did they extend, that he 
permitted falſe arguments, and 
ſometimes, though very ſeldom, 
bad principles to be advanced in his 
company, without oppoſition, and 
without advancing a word in favour 
of truth : but he could never fi- 
lence the features of his face, —As 
this hatred of the vicious was a 
conſequence of his love of human 
nature, it never inſpired in him in- 
juſtice or vengeance. It influenced 
not even his judgments. He praiſ- 
ed his moſt inveterate enemy, if he 
did any thing deſerving of praiſe, 
and defended him againſt any un- 
juſt imputation, allowing him the 
merit dr -the good qualities that he 
really poſſeſſed ; but he did not 
think himſelf obliged, in order to 
obtain the reputation of a great 
ſoul, ro betray the truth, nor to 
ſpare vice becauſe himſelf had been 
the victim of it. K 
4 His, di ſintereſteqneſs was ſuch 
might be expected from ſtrict juſ- 
tice, an exact eſtimation of the ad- 
vantages of wea'th, and a true ſu- 
penority of mind. The difintereſt- 
edneſs which is allied to vanity, 
and of which men are defirous of 
making a merit, excited his com- 
aſſion or his contempt.—Poſſefling 
the virtue of humanity in its high- 
eſt perfection, he excrciſed it with 
all the delicacy, and I dare aſſert 
with all the refinement, of which 
it is ſuſceptible, It was his duty to 
be beneficent, but he was ſo with- 
out oftentation ; and he conſidered 
this virtue as a weakneſs, unleſs b 
ſubjecting it to reaſon it was made 
ferviceable to the general utility. — 
All his ſentiments were pure; all 
his firſt impulſes were mild or cou- 
| us; and his calm ſoul, replete 
with candour and juſtice, offered to 
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the eyes of thoſe who could look 4 wit 
it a | cle equally delightful x nixt 
ſublime. conlo 


« The conſtant agreement be 
tween his principles and his condut 


his ſentiments and his reaſon; th 0 
union of ſtedfaſt juſtice wich ing 
ſweeteſt humanity, of the moſt i 1 
gorous virtues with the moit nis co 
able qualities, of ſenſibility wi of fo 
firmneſs. of character, of juſnel co 
with ſubtlety of thought, of metho fin 
in reaſoning with boldneſs of ide a re 
of refined analyſis with extenfr an 
views, of depth with accuracy Ma tri 
detail; the uncommon merit « \ this 1 
having embraced every thing in M int 
knowledge, and the more uncon ende: 
mon merit ſtill of having introduce. 
into the mighty whole ſo mu To juc 
clearneſs and truth; an immoreadl it 13 
conſtancy in his opinions, withoſ cha 
ever exagyerating them: all the thoug 
qualities, form an aſſemblage thallealy | 
is perhaps peculiar in the hiſtory ſy very 
man, and which could not ha ( difd 
been exhibited but in a peaceib feel 2 
and cultivated nation, and in anet alents 
lightened age. ce up 

© Many individuals have praftile ; whe 
great virtues with more eclat, hi ed. 
poſſeſſed more brilliant qualities, at Was 
diſcovered in a fingle line more gan eve: 
nius; but no man perhaps everd tonne 
played a whole ſo perfect and ſo i 
poſing. It ſeems as if his wiſdot often 
and his ſtreugth of mind, by t w 
conding the happy gifts of narure 
had made him not ſuſceptible « 
any ignorance, weakneſs, or defett 
but what are inſeparable from tt ART] 
ſtate of a limited being, ; 

« It is in this extraordinary uns 2 
that we ſhould look both tor th 
ſource of the little juſtice that u 
done to him, and of the hatred th — 
was excited againſt him. Eur nem 
ſeems to attach itſelf more cloſe! ſin 
to that which approaches to peri 7 


tion, than to that which, w_— 


y © 
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daughter of David Ganſell, eſq. moval is unfavourable to re] 
of Donylaud-hall, near Colcheſter proveraent : and, being lib 
in Eſſex. 5 unſettle the attention, to der 

« He received the elements of his the acquirements already made, 
education at different ſchools in va - to increaſe the difficulties and 
rious towns of Ireland and Eng- couragements in attaining the 
land, viz. — exam Carlow, and mentary parts of language and 


mm 
lege 
troub 
iabed 


Wn? ch 


Dublin, in the former; and Shrewſ- ence, is ſometimes fatal to a je 

bury, Stand near Mancheſter, Lei - mind. Very fortunate for 0 
ceſter, and Chelierfield, in the lat - Jebb, it ſeems to have been x wh 
ter kingdom. He continued two or mdifferent to bis literary prog * 


three years at Cheſterfield, and con - in how many places he received 
cl his ſchool education under leſſons of inttruction, And, a 
the tuition of thogev. William Bur- Engliſh univerſities acknowlt 


& tl 
femen 


row, and the rev. —— Saunders, the legitimacy of their relation [ind 
then. joint-maſiers of the grammar to the univertity of Dublin, be A 
ſchool there. As he was kept lon - no academical time by his ky 
ger at Cheſterfield, and had received from thence. Accordingly he & , 
more advantage from the attention admitted penſioner of $t. P * 

r A 


of the maſters, than at any former college in Cambridge, on No 
place, he was wont to expreſs his ber the oth, 1754 ; under the 
obligations to them, in the terms of tion of the rev. Daniel Longn 
gratitude, to which their abilities and the rev. William Cldham, 
and care entitled them. 24-46 were, at that time, the tuo le 

From Cheſterfield he was again and much reſpected tutors of 
removed into Ireland, and admitted college: and, during the va 

nſioner in the univerſity of Dub - of the maſterſhip, by the reſi 


in, July 7th, 755. under the tui - tion of Dr. Keene, then bill of F of Þ 
tion of the rev. Dr. Leland; and Cheſter, and previous to ihe Fs 
while Dr. Baldwin was provoſt of pointment of Dr. Law, the pre 7 
the college. | -. biſhop of Carliſle“. boa 

4%. The inſtitution of frequent pubC- Mr. Jebb being, by the cu trum 
Be examinations, and the diſtribu- the univerfity of Cambridge, 


tion of literary rewards, as an en- titled to the terms which be 
couragement to /proficiency in aca- , kept in the college of Dublu 
demical-exerciſes, formed ſome of conſequently proceeded to take 


the wiſe regulations of that uni- degree of bachelor of arts in It 
verſity. In Eaſter term, 1754, our ary 1757 ; and his place, in the 1 l. 
roung academic obtained copies of tribution of honours on that « FN 
Horace, Juvenal, Terence, and fion, was that of ſecond urn % 4 


- + Plato's. Dialogues, as the reward of And when it is conſidered, tha 
his Niligence and learning. cedency, at ſuch times, was anf 
the ſummer vacation of this ' be: attained by ſuperior Kill n 


Years r. Jebb again croſſed the mathematics and natural ph u ord: 
Channel, and came into England; phy; and that ſo eminent 4 th: 1 
und was once more deſſined to — er ag Dr. Waring, the Wh 
change the place of his education. ſent Lucaſian profeſſor, wasthe end, 
"In coding caſey, ſuch frequent ro. Mt. Jebb's place becomes ei F fie 

. | b 2 | 
S. ys 


' 12 5 . 1 «+ 7 * > 
et!) 4s, £4 14.7 Bore Lays died within a few,months pl. u 
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e dhe higheſt ditinfion 
nary occaſions. 4 
fimediately upon having taken 
te, he undertook the charge 
woble of private DR and 
ned this kind of tucorage, 
bij che whole kime of bis future 
& in the univerſity, His 
fied dillgende, in conducting 
tidies of Nx or eight young 
u ſeparate pafts of the day, 
| the purſuit of his on im- 
fentnt, are proofs of un atten. 
ind HAbour, not 27 anpfual 
ks early age, but frequently 
than equal to the conſtitution 
dilities of the moſt «ble and 
Juous at a period of life, __ 
Bu, notwithſtanding the hin- 
Ir afiling"from' this courſe of 
"5, he obtained, in 1758, the 
pod prize of fifteen guineas, an- 
ly given, by the members of 


| compolitions in Latin proſe, 
x middle of ſenior bachelors of 
, Dr. Roberts, the preſent pro- 
of Eton college, was his af- 
te in ſuccels, and obtained the 
The ſubject appointed for 
exerciſes, this year, was ; 
um diverfarum gentium mores 
Wihtuta ſolvi poſſunt ex diverſo 
mien tu.“ 0 
"11 the month of June 1760, Mr. 
Vis admitted Frobationer fel- 
St. Peter's college, and pro- 
d to the degree of maſter of 
8 a the commencement in the 
eu and on the firſt of July 
„ confirmed fellow, by Dr. 
Wa, biſhop of Ely, © 
{ the ſixth df fung 1762, He 
8 ordained deacon at Buckden, 
b John Green, Biſhop of Lin- 
n hl on the rwebry-hifth bf 
Member, 176 „he Fs ene. 
e Late Vikob! ltd prieſt's 
* 


'0n the asd of Auguſt, 1564, 
1757. 


niverfity, to the authors of the 


in a ſmall 
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Mr. Jebb was collated by Dr. Mat- 
thias Mawſon, biſhop of Ely, to the 
ſmall vicarage of Gamlingay, near 
Potton, in Hefe, dre upon the 
recommendation of Dr. Law, maſ- 
ter of Peterhouſe. On the 15th of 
the following October, he was cle&- 
ed by th& univerſity into the rec - 
tory of 'Ovitigton, near Warton, in 
Norfolk, after a competition with 
the rev. Henry Turner, then fel. 
low of 'St, John's college, now vi- 
car of Burwell, in'Cambridgeſhire. 
"the votes, there 


Upon' caftin 1 
"Lok to be or Mr. Jebb, 913 
0 


r Mr. Turner, 71: and, accbrd- 
ingly, he was inſtituted into the 
ſame, the 15th of December fol- 
lowing. a 1 
On the zgth of the ſame month, 
(December 1764) Mr. Jebb mar- 
ried Anne, eldeſt daughter of the 
rev. James Torkingtop, rector of 
Little * in Huntingdonthire, 
and of lady Dorothy Sherard, 
daughter of Philip, ſecond carl of 
23s wed: Moy 

Early in the year 1765, Mr. 
Jebb, together with the rev. Ro- 
bert Thorps, fellow of Peterhouſe, 
and the rev, George Wollaſton, 
fellow of Sidney college, publiſhed, 
quartn, a comment on 
thoſe parts of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
% Principia,” which more immedi- 
ately relate to the ſyſtem of the 
world, The title of the joint work 
of theſe able and judicious phil / ſo· 

hers, was, Excerpta quædam e 
Newront principiis bil ppi na- 
turalis, cum notis variorum.“ Rut 
as it was the produce of the united 


[dg went. and labours of three 


iends, without any poſſibility of Ciſ- 
eriminating their reſpective ſhares, 
it muſt remain the undivided 'and 
honourable property of them all. 
And, conſequently, however valu- 
able in itſelf, is excluded from % 
place in theſe volumes. The uni- 


3 verlity - 


(131 
verſity of Cambridge, continues to 
bear teſtimony to the utility and 
excellence of this work, by the ge- 
neral uſe of it, in the courſe of aca- 
demical education. 
After the publication of the 
« Excerpts,” Mr. Jebb removed 
to Potton in Bedfordſhire, and ſet- 
tled in hired lodgings there, with 
a view of being near to Gamlin- 
gay : which vicarage, however, he 
reſigned the tgth ot Auguſt, 1765, 
having held i not quite twelve 
months. But he continued at Pot- 
ton from April to November ; dur- 
mg which time, I find, that, beſides 
a great variety of other exploy- 
ments, “ he read through the Pen- 
tateuch in Hebrew, harmonized the 
Goſpels, read about five hundred 
verſes in the Koran, and ſome other 
things in Arabic, and ſtudied geo- 
graphy.“ In the latter end of De- 
cember. he returned to Cambridge, 
and reficed in a houſe in St. An- 
drew's pariſ. In the following 
ſpring, (March 28, 1760), he en- 
tered on the curacy of St. Andrew's 
church; the rev, Dearing Jones, 
rector of Navenby, in Lincoloſhire, 
being then alſo vicar of that pariſh, 
Mr. Jebb was hewiſe appointed 
lecturer of St. Andrew's, in the 
room of the rev. Henry Hubbard, 
who had been in that place near 
twenty years. | | 
On Mr. [ebb's re. lettlement in 
Cambridge, he again reſumed the 
office and labour of private tutor, 
and had ſeven pupfls attending him 
every day; adding to the accuſtom- 
ed labours of this employment, lec- 
tures in Butler's Analogy, on Sun- 
day evenings. He alſo read ſec- 
rures at ]Irwity-hall, in Tully's 
Qibces, for Dr. Ridlington, during 
the two firſt terms of this year; 
and applied bimſelf to the ſtudy of 
French and Italian, under the in- 
nition of a trend, - - -- 


1 © & - 
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Mr. Chappelow, profef 
Arabic, died on No 14th Jany mip i 
1768; Upon his deceaſe, Mr, (NP >" 
offered himſelf a candidate for . 
profeſſorſhip. He had previg — 
qualified himſelf in the Arabie _ 
ro by much application ws 

udy, and, I have ſoihe reaſon M 
think, not without a view ty * 


appointment, particularly a 
very advanced age of Mr. Cha 
low made a vacancy an event! 
might naturally be expected at 
very diſtant time. The com 
tors for this office, were ſew: 
I remember to have heard the 
neral voice of the univerſity 
cidedly in favour of Mr. Je 
There aroſe, however, a candid 
whoſe ſucceſs, ſuperſeded ! 
Jebb's well-founded pretenfior 
and that candidate was his near 
lation, and, I believe, at that ti 
his friend. The perſon here me 
was Dr. Samuel Hallifax, who 
then the repreſentative, or depu 
of Dr, Ridlington, profeſſor ot c 
law, to whoſe chair be was e 
ſidered by himſelf as heir apparet 
and to which he actually ſuccee 
in about two years aftersar 
When the univerſity were diol 
to be friendly. to our author, ut 
to be lamented that he found 
adverſary, who, from academid 
connections, had the greater int 
reſt among the heads of houl 
with whom lay the election. |t 
atſo to be regretted, that the ſat 
ntleman, who was fo well 
fared of ſucceeding ſoon to t 
chair of civil law (the immed 
line in which he was engis 
ſhould impatiently ſeize the pal 
offer of the Arabic profeſſorſhip, 
the rej udice of another, 
hs 84 ſo honourably have filled u 
and who would have devoted ſon 
time, at leaſt, to the teaching 
language in. the univerſity, #9 


ny be preſumed, was certainly 
the contemplation of the found- 


. On the 21ſt of November, 1768, 
entered on his courſe of lectures 
he Greek Teſtament ; concern - 


lication v which, the # Short Account“ 


robs. ferwards publiſhed,. will afford 
arly a beſt ſatisfaction, In this em- 
Mr 01 yment he eminently increaſed 


s uſefulneſs ; and found, in his 
| refleftions on the good work 


n Event t 


wha was engaged in, that conſola - 
e ſor I" which ſupported him under 
rand hs be bittereſt and moſt unrelenting 


uſage; and to the laſt hour of 

lie, he enjoyed, in the review 
his own improvement in the 
ledge of the ſcriptures, and of 
b earneſt endeavours to promote 
n others, that ſatis faction which 
ke world could neither give nor 
kle away, 


"The patronage of Mr, Jebb, 


irerſity 

Mr. If 
a candid 
ſeded ! 
Tretenho! 
his near 
t that ty 
here me 


py ich, in every view, would have 
flor of 6 we honour to the reputa ion of, 
' was of. uiverfity of Cambridge, was 


ed for a private geutleman, 
meept his election into the ſmall 
Mag of Ovington, before mention- 
. On July 10, 1769, he was 
Wituted to the vicatage of Flixton, 
Bungay, in Suffolk, on the 
ſentation of William Adair, eſq. 
f Flixton-hall, And on the ah 


r apparet 
ſuccet 
aftera an 
re difpol 
thor, it 
> found 


academic 


4 houſ | April, 1970, was inſtituted 10 
ion. It i united reftories of Homersfield, 


u St. Croſs, pariſhes contiguous 
d Flixton, upon the ſame preſen- 
Mon. Being alſo, in the ummer 


t the far 
well 


n to t 

immedi tte ſame year, nominated r 1 
n Au to Robert earl of Harborough. 
engag | 

he pal * uence of the acceſſion of 


nts, though not con- 


* e 
any 5 ae in themſelyes, he refign- 


er, V „ 

filled if time in the month of 

reed fon n 1771, the rectory of Oving- 
hiog tþ 0 whic che had received from 
y, whic 


e and Mr. Soap 
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fig] 
ſhanks, fellow of | St. John's col- 
lege, was elected in his place. 


«4s 
* 


once more ſo ſcited that of Arabic, 
which Dr. Hallifax then vacated * 
bur as he had now, by exercibiig 
that liberty of propheſying, Whic 
becomes every proteſtant Chriſtian 
and by recommending the ſameę t 
others, in his rheological lecture: 
greatly offended the majority of the 
electors, he was again diſappointed; 
When he was oppoſed by Dr. Hal 
lifax, the electors were well inclixed 
to do juſtice, to his learning; on 
bis ſecond carivaſs for the ſame of- 
fice, the ſpirit of inquiry which he 
had raiſed among the younger ſtu- 
dents, was imputed to him as a 
crime deſerving the reſentment o 
their ſeniors, In theſe obſerya- 
tions, his opponent is no way con- 
cerned, Mr. Craven, the fueceſſ- 
ful candidate, was a truly reſpe&- 
able character, and now enjoys, 
with reputation, that laurel which 
friendſhip would have placed on the 
brow of Mr. Jebb. 

« Early in the year 177, the 
deſign was formed of applying to 
parliament for relief in the matter 
of ſubſcription to the Liturgy and 
thirry-nine articles of the church 
of England, Mr. Jebb was ac- 
quainted with and aſſiſted in it by 
his counſels, from a very early pe- 
riod, He came to London, upon 
this errand, in the month of April; 
and on Jul the 17th, he attended 
the firſt general meeting at the 
Feathers tavern, in conſeque 
public advertiſement for that pur- 
pole ; at which time, he was ap- 
pointed _— the committee, to 

e a petition to parliament to 
— in the ative of ſub- - 
| | » # feription 
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ſcription to the Liturgy and thirty- 
nine arti.les of the church of Eng- 
land.” . | 
« At a meeting of that commit- 
tee, on the 2oth of September fol- 
lowing,. a draft of a petition was 
laid before them, and afer ſome 
reviſion, approved; And the pe- 
tition ſo agreed on, was afterwards 
adopted, at the ſecond general 
meeting, on the 25th of the ſame 
month. 
© In the interval between ſuch 
ſecond general meeting and the ſol- 
lowing one, fixed for December the 
1th, or, more accurately, very 
ſoon after the 25th of September, 
it was judged expedient to circulate 
an explicit account of the plan and 
deſign of the aſſociation; and though 
ſuch paper was not formally avow- 
ed, by vote, either of the commit- 
tee or general meeting, it was una- 
nimou 1 approved by the commit - 
tee; and printed at their joint ex- 
pence. It has generally been de- 
nominated . the Circular Letter; 
and this letter was the production 
of Mr, Jebb, ſubject indeed to ſome 
few corrections, which the ſeveral 
1 of the committee ſuggell- 
f | 
In January 1772, the letters 
which Mr. Jebb had written in the 
courſe of the winter, in the White- 
hall evening poſt, under the figna- 
ture of Paulinus,” were collected, 
reviſed, and re-pybliſhed together, 
in a pamphlet, ac the inſtance of 
ſome particular friends. They 
were much read and circulated; 
and were generally . underſtood to 
5 4, eſſential 5 to the rag 
of the petitioning clergy, previouſ- 
ly to e introd! Aion of their peti- 
tion into the houſe of commons, 
Notwithſtanding which, it is appre- 
hended, that the author's ſenti- 
ments, concerning the reformation 
of the ellabliſned church, under- 


— — —— = —— 
—— 


| ary March, and April, 1973, 
Je 


JOHN JEB8, 


went ſome further confilers guſe 


changes in the ſubſequent par 1 
his life. ** 
„The fourth general meet "208 


of the clerical petitioners was h 
the 23d of January, 1:72, Wh 
the former. committee, (with 

addition of ſeveral other perſon 
were „ appointed to carry the g 
tition into the houſe of comme 
as early as poflible that ſeſſon 
parliament.” And the petiiion u 
accordingly preſented on the 6th 
February, by fir William M. 
dith, and his motion thereou v 


With 
the in 
ry men 
led t 
exertio 
ve, wn 
ledge 
Ihe! 
Ins for 
xerſity 


bliſhin! 


ſeconded by Mr. Thomas f. , of 
now lord Camelford. le is 

Thus much is obſerved, o ue 
to ſhew the perſonal concein 1 wed, 
ſhare Mr. Jebb took in the wh ned thi 


of that buſineſs, without any inte 

tion of emering into a detail oft 

proceedings of the aſſociation. 
« During the months of Feb 


b was particularly employed 
attendance on the bulineſs of i 
clergy aſſociated tor obtaining rel 
in the matter of ſubſcription; ar 
on the. queſtions relating to 
eſtabliſhing annual examinations 
Cambridge. 

« It may be thought by { 
perſons, Who have been uſed 
confound academical foundatio 
with monaſtic inſtitutions, that! 
diſputes in the univerſity may 
of no more conſequence than! 
brawls and contentions of mon 
and friars; but, when they re 
ket that, in Mr. Jebb's idea, 
univerſities were to be confident 
in a more imporrant view, 4s fol 
dations protected by 2 legillatud 
and reſponſible to the public 
the diſcharge of a moſt ſacred tmn 
the education of the youth deſi 
to occupy the firſt departments 
every profeſſion in the ſtate, cal 
wonder at his zeal and perſeve!?” 

2 


durable 
introc 
kd inſt 
10 In th 
ted te 
went! 
W of 41 
ay fry 


D —— 


| 
| 
| 
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preſſed more than a year before this 


time. | 

_ ** Whi'e under this embarraſſ- 
ment, and ſome months betore he 
executed his purpoſe of reſignin 
his preterment, he N reſolved 
never 0 read again the public ſer- 
vice of the church, although, while 
he continued in its communion, he 
occaſionally preached in it. 

In a letter dated from Bungay, 
the 19th of October, I find a fami- 
liar detail of ſo. ſingulur an inci- 
dent, that I will cite it, as well for 


its originality, as to diverſify the 


events of our narrative, Previ- 
ouſly obſerving, by the way, chat 
Dr. Goodall, archdeacon of Suf- 
folk, held his uſual viſitation of a 
few panſhes in the neighbourhood, 
and which were under a juriſdic- 
tion, ſty led. the generals,” in Mr. 
ſebb's pariſh church of Flixton, on 
September the 25th, this year, 
This meeting was attended by Dr. 
. Gooch, Meſſrs. Smith, Ray, Stock- 
dale, Reeve, and Paddon, from a- 

ong the neighbouring clergy. On 

is occaſion, ſays Mr, Jebb, in 
the foregoing letter, “the arch- 


leacon appointed prayers, to be 


read in my church ; 1 appointed 
.. myſelf preacher, and gave a diſ- 
courſe upon ſubſcription. Ihe 
archdeacon. was greatly enraged, 
although, a Mollaſtonian; and 
publicly, rebuked me before the 
clergy at the public houſe where 
we met: much altercation enſued, 
» 1 kept my temper. 
L told him, I had a right to preach 
eyery day in the week, if I thought 
proper; he. was at arg, to re. 
tire, if he diſliked my doctrine: 
he talked of authority, complain- 
ing to the diocefan, &c, but, I reſo- 
lutely told him, I ſhould have uſed 
the, ſame, language to the biſhop, 
had. I met with equal provocation, 


At laft, he thought it beſt to hold 


more was ſaid, but this wa 


ed both houſes on the 47th 


JOHN JEBB- 
his tongue, and be quiet, ) 


ſubſtance, For ſome days | 
eee a ſummons to Norwich, 


ave heard no more of it, | ment 0 
thus, with a view to call the x d, 
tion of the Norwich clergy to The 1 
cauſe, and have in part ſucccedeMinuatio! 


„In the opening of the mneud 
1774, Mr. Jebb reſumed the es; 2 
neſs of academical reform; þ he 
with a ſpirit unſubdued by H 1oxi0 


pointment and ill uſage. For Wing b. 
the 16th of February, he prop the 
a grace, which paſſed both bo Mr.] 
the next day, conſtituting anointed | 
ſyndicate for the purpoſe of dei wi 
rating on the proper meaſure and v 
reform to be introduced into z of 11 
umverſity ; but takipg care, at writ 
ſame time, that the concurtenc , Spt 


the majority of the whole num 
ſhould be neceſſary to their repd 
previouſly to its being offered 
the ſuffrage of the ſenate. 
ſyndicate (as is uſual in ſuch cal 
was nominated by himſelt; 
although he was forced to com 
ance in a few inſtances, the grea 
number were men, as he ſad! 
rivate letter, who had integrit 
earning, and ability, and were 
diſpoſed to the good work. 

« In the courſe of the ſynd 
proceeding in their buſineſs, m 
difficulties were thrown in td 
way; but they were ſurmoun 
by the better diſpofition to retor 
ation, which pervaded that relpet 
able. body. | 
On the 28th of March, 177 
the ſyndics finally cloſed, and lg 
ed the nineteen reſolutions wh 
they had come to, as proper © 
ſubmitted to the ſenate for td 
approbation, agreeably to thei 
poindment by the g race wo 10 


ruary.. F 4 


[24] 


mew's hoſpital as a pupil of Dr. 
William Pitcairn. Hard work, 
but on the whole not unpleafing, 
as he expreſſed himſelf in a letter 
to me at that time. After he was 
perſuaded to di ect his application 
ro medicine, he ſpoke of it with 
his uſual moderate expectation, and 
yet that expectation was ſufficient 
to animate his labours : ** you my 
probably have heard of my phyh- 
cal deſtination, a circumſtance, ſays 
he, which gives me the hope of 
eating independent bread.” ? 

„The beginning of the follow- 
ing month, while yet barely ſettled 
in his new ſituation, and enterin 
on his medical noviciate, . 
in labour and ſolitude, he fell ill 
of a violent fever, which he caught 
from a patient in the hoſpital; and 
which confined him to his bed four- 
teen days, 


„The mind of Mr. Jebb was 


never unemployed, even in the bu- 
fieſt ſcenes of active life ; but fick- 
neſs naturally diſpoſes the beſt of 
men to look more accurately into 
the ſlate of their own temper, and 


deſigns. This opportunity was not 


loſt, but improved by Mr. Jebb; 
and it 1s in this way that we derive 
advantage from affliftion, and juſ- 
tify the wars of God to man, in 
that fine. obſervation of the author 
of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ; 
© whom the Lord loveth, he chaſ- 
teneth, and ſcourgeth every ſon 
whom he receiveth.“ Among other 
reſolutions entered into, on this 
occaſion, as I find them in a private 
bobk, which had been ſeen by no 
human eye but his own, the fol- 
lowing do fo accurately expreſs his 
uſual mind and habits, that I tran- 
ſcribe them, not only becauſe they 
well correſpond with his ufual 
courſe of lite, but may ſuggeſt to 
others, the pleativg and rational 
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conſolations of ſound religion or 
good morals. 

1. * Employ the whole of ex On the 
Sunday in ſacred ſtudy, in read he r 
Hartley, Taylor, and other b. yr of p 
in which the ſpirit of piety and id St 
rality prevails. nedical 

* 0 particular attenti 6gve: 
every declaration that bears aculty 
ſlighteſt appearance of a promi einer 
And let me ſacredly attend to cr aimitts 
engagement, even of the molt Wi of ph, 
vial kind, of Jul 

3. Let me be ſedulouſly i Dr. 


tive,” upon proper occalions, 
every 257 who has ſhewn 
kindneſs. And omit not the 
formance of the moſt tiifling 
cumſtance that may give a benef 
tor pleaſure, 

4+ ** Let me read Harty 
ambition ; and the proper and 
mary 1 of man be diliger 


yhere 0 
was diff 
utive 
ed th 


ſtudie deftong 
5. Remember, if it pe ati 
God that I obtain a competency ng 


my profeſſion, my great work 
duty is, to fludy critically 
Scziptures, 

6. Let me never be induce 


by the 1 expreſſions , cv 

ood-will from my friends, to ibi firſt de 
Fiober of myſelf than as a creat payhic, 
who has been excecdingly nes d by | 


and as one, to whom God | 
ſhewn uncommon inſtances of me 
cy. Let not the voice of humil 
be on my tongue, but the real 
ſence of it. in my heart. Re 
Hartley, and attend to Hoad) 
and r forms of prayer, as 
ceſſity or opportunity ſhall ſugee 
- 66 Strive to acquire Chat 
ſtoĩciſm; to this purpoſe read u. 
the Scriptures, the works of! 
toninus and Epictetus. 
8. „Speak the truth. Len 
through fear of man's reſentmet 
nor ſeck the favour of * 
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ag, or. ſoftening my ſenti - year again attended Dr. Hunter's . 
. ectures both in the ſpring aud win- 
On the eighteenth of March, ter: the lectures of Mr. John 
u be received his diploma of Hunter, and Dr. Higgins; he alſo 
bur of phy lie, from the univer- diligently attended St. Bartholo- 
dal St. Andrew in Scotland; mew's hoſpital from April to Octo- 
medical recommendation having her. 

n bgved by four gentlemen of At this time, while the private 
keylty, ot the firſt didinction friends of Dr. Jebb were detirous 
eminence in London. And he of extending his practice, it is 
zaimitied licentiate by the col- greatly to the honour of many emi- 
of phy ſicians, on the ewenty- nently and deſervedly diſtinguiſhed 
of June n names in medicine, that they con- 


religion 


ole of ex 
„in read 
other bi | 
ety andy 


attention 

bears 
a prom 
nd to ert 
1e molt f 


ouſly an Dr. Jebb, from his univerſal curred in introducing him into the 
calions, g, and from his philoſophical Royal Society. is certificate, 
ſhewn dd, entered on the ſtudy of his which was read on the twelfth of 
ot the enen with fingular advantages; November, 1778, had previouſly 


1 ifling 


a beneſ 
Jartley 


er and 


dilizer 


though * he began,” asatruly received ſuch very reſpectable ſig- 
tit and excellent man once. ſaid, natures, as to ſhew that the cauſe 
dere others often left off; yet, and countenance of ſcience were 
m2 difident and diſtruſtful, from not unintereſied in his election. 

tive modeliy ; and never con- Aﬀter the certificate had hung 
ed the — palling through up in the ſociety's meeting room 
fefonal forms, as a ſufficient the ſlatutable time, Dr. Jebb was 


it ple iication for a conſcientious un- elected a fellow on the 18th of Fe- 
zetency Mug of the duties of any ſta- bruary, 1779. It has alſo been 
work . la his preſent ſituation he further obſerved to me, that though 
ically ed to complete his two years upwards of one hundred members 


probation, agreeably to the ad- were preſent, it was very ſeldom 
r of Dr. Warren, and Dr. R. that a candidate came ſo near to an 
bb, computing that time from unanimous election. 


e 1nduct 
reſſions 


6 to ibi ict delgnation to the profeſſion ++ The toil of intenſe ſtudy, and 
a creat! paylic, Therefore, though qua- the exertions of a mind ever active 
ly wea d by his graduation and by cuſ- and devoted to the ſervice of learn- 
God hp he ſuſpended the com- ing, humanity, and © the public 
es of me cement of practice till Febru- weal, made their filent depreda- 
hum the fifth, 1778. Nor did he tions on the health and ſpirits of 
e real enter upon ſo important a bu- Dr. Jebb; but his mind ſuffered 
. Re without much reflection, and much more from the interruptions 
Hoad) ay well-weighed reſolutions. which occurred in his friendſhi 

r, as 1 * The commencement of prac- and intercourſe with an individual. 
| (00 OT, was, no mort than the —— His ſenſibility, under what he juſtly 


Chit 
read wi 
s of / 


*, to exclude the acceflion of conceived to be undeſerved hard 
wa in the eſtimation of treatment, theugh it cever deſiroy- 
*. Jeld. While, therefore, he ed the charity of his mind, fre- 
eꝛereifing the art of healing, quently robbed it of its peace. 


Len ured to improve himſelf in In great affairs, no man poſſeſſed 
entmed ve branches which were to direct more confidence in the providence 
y by nd greater ſucceſs. He applied of God, but the diſaſſection of a 


gang se private ſtudy ; and, this friend wounded him deeply. The 


recol. 


recollection of bis conflicts under 
theſe circumftances, in one parti- 
cular caſe, is grievous, but the re- 
eitul of them would be tedious, 

flibly unintereſting, and, perhaps, 
incredible. 

6« It muſt ſuſſice to ſay, that his 
httle bark was obliged to flip an- 
chor, while its maſter, thoroughly 
ſenſible of preceding obliga Sons 
during his ſtay in port, was diffident 
of his own ability to guide the 
helm And, having been led to 
expect both a pilot and a convoy, 
was. leſs prepared to contend with 
the-winds and the waves which he 
muſt neceſſarily expect in the open 
fea. This diſtreſs led him at once 
to commit the ſucceſs of his voy- 
age to the bleſſing of God alone; 
while certain partial attuchments 
fixed his eye on the coaſt, as it re- 
treated from him. The motto which 
he aſſumed for his carriuge, under 
theſe circumſtances, was hgnificant 
and well choſen, 4 favente Deo et 
amicis. 

„ To this, however, it may be 
preſumed. he gave a more ſignificant 
tranſlation, than would have oc- 
curred to an indifferent ſpectator. 

% A great part of three months, 
in the year 1779, was employed in 
attending on ſeveral of ſir Richard 
— patients, during his abſenee 

rom town, on account of his 
health; this, added to his own 
practice, and attendance on the lec- 
tures of Dr. Hunter, Dr. Keir. and 
of Da Coſta, and at the hoſpitals, 
fully employed his time. 

« Dr. Hinckley, a. worthy and 
reſpectable character, and phy ſician 
to Guy's hoſpital, dying the firſt 
of November this year, it was pro» 

ſed by one of the faculty, who 
1s univerſally eſteemed an ornament 
to it, that Dr. Jebb- ſhould offer 
kaimſelf as ſucceflor, 

© He accordingly applied for the 


— 
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appointment, and was well g 
ported, but declined the proſe 
tion of it. 

„ The warm affection which | 
Jebb had for the civil libentes 
mankind, and the ſhare he was 
poſed to take in their ſupport, | 


prncip! 
miſtrati 
ks uſual 
LeNCC. 


About 


appeared before the public gye, mont 
©« An Addreſs to the Freehn!der; ited b 
Middleſex,” aſſembled at Free. * 0 
ſon's tavern in Great Queen. ie x deput 
on. Monday, December the 20 Landon 


wn oth 
order tt 
more 

ent con 


1779, for the purpoſe of eltablif 
ing meetings to maintain and ſy 
port the freedom of election. Uy 
this occaſion, he communicated 


James Townſend, eſq. chm ons, 
of that meeting, the above adde >ever 
under the ſignature of . Salus py ldertic 
lica,“ preſuming, that if the ent! 
timents, .** appeared to be found ty 


in reaſon, they would not be t 
leſs regarded, on account of the 
being ſuggeſted by an unknowni 
dividual, ; * 

«© This addreſs was immediatel 
printed, and very ſoon paſk 
through three editions, cach bi 
enlarged, by the addition of frel 
matter; and in 1782, followe 
© the fourth edition corrected, 
which alſo bore our author's nan 
iu the title page. 

„On the 2d of February 178 
a very large and reſpectable meet 
ing of the electors and inhabitan 
of the city and liberty of Wellmin 
ſter; was held in Weſtminſter-hul 
for the purpoſe of petitioning pe 
liament, for the correcting of tl 
groſs abuſes in the expenditure 
public money; for the reducti 
of all exorbitant emoluments ; f 
the reſcinding and aboliſhing 1 
ſinecure places and unmerited pes 
ſions; and for the appropriation” 
the produce to the necefſties of the 
ſtate, The petition being una 
mouſly voted, and Mr. Fox app# 
ed to proſent the ſame to the hov' 


s well f ons, that gentleman de- 


he proſe | the ſtrongeſt reprobation of 

principles and conduct of the 
n which | nillration of that time, with 
| 11b-rii-o Mis uſual force of argument and 


he was d 


hence. 
About the latter end of the 


upport, | 
blic gye, month, Dr. Jebb was ap- 
*cho)der; e by the committee of the 
at Free-n ney & Huntingdon, one of 
ucen.- Hi deputies, to attend a mdeting 
the 20 London of repreſentatives from 
f eſtabliß n other petitioning counties, 
in and rer to concert meaſures for 


more effectual reform of the 
eat conititution of the houſe of 


tion. Up 
unicated 

Chairm 
ve addre 


ons, . 
bereral gentlemen, friends of 


Salus pa lderties of their country, and 
it the E ent in the excellence and con- 
de found ny of the conſtitution of 
ot be tend with the manly ſpirit of 
t of he inhabi:ants ; conceiving that 
known | 


Ir = and legal rights needed 
to be known, to be ſupported ; 


mediatel ded an inſtitution in London for 
on pal rery defirable. purpoſe of cir- 
ch bi Wing a beiter knowledge of our 
n of fre is, In the month of April, 
tollovegiP defign toyk place, by the eſta- 


Yrrected, 


7 Wnent of # the ſociety for con- 
1's nam 


tonal information. Dr. Jebb 
one of the moſt zealous pro- 
ers of this infitution at its com- 
acement, and was a conſtant at- 


ry 178 


ple meet 


habitan ant at their mectings, and an 
Ve(l nin Wlonal contributor to their pub- 
dera ens. The ſociety have already 
ing pa led ſeveral valuable papers, 
r of th (done great and extenſive good. 
Jiture e compaſs of their deſign, and 


eductio 


inducement to the undertak - 
ats ; fe 


ue well expreſſed by them- 


ung al ms: „the deſign of this ſo- 
ted ped M fay they, « is to diffuſe 
ation 0 Whout the kingdom, as uni- 


s of the 

unani 
peo. 
e bouſ 


al as poſſible, a knowledge of 

Feat 1 of con — 
om, particularly ſuch as reſ- 
- the election and duration of 
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the repreſentative body. With 
this view, pes mate as 2 in- 
tended for the extenſion of this 
knowledge, and to communicate it 


1 of all ranks, are printed 


diſtributed gratis, at the ex- 
pence of the ſociety. Eſſays, and 


extracts from various authors, cal- 


culated to te the ſame deſi 

are alſo ubliſhed under the —— 
tion of the ſociety, in ſeveral of 
the news- papers: and it is the wiſh 
of the ſociety to extend this know- 
ledge throughout every part of the 
united kingdoms, and to convince 
men of all ranks, that it is their 
intereſt, as well as. their duty, to 


ſupport a free conſtitution, and to 


maintain and affert thoſe o mon 
rights, which are eſſential to the 
dignity and to the happincſs of hu- 
man nature. | 

« Dr. Petit, one of the phyſi- 
cians of St. Bartholomew's. boſpital. 
dying the 26th of * Dr. Jebb 
offered himſelt a idate to ſuc- 


ceed to that appointment. The 


election came on the 23d of June: 


when Dr. Budd, his antagoniſt, 


4 
- 


ſucceeded by a great m 


« Dr. jebb's failure in 1 


tion into St. Bartholomew's * 
tal, may be conſidered as a pu 
loſs, as he had formed two deſigns, 


friendly to the improvement and 


extenſion of medical knowledge; 
and theſe were dependent on his 
ſuccels, The firſt was, to have 
the caſe of every patient particu» 
larly ſtated; and every ſymptom 
and application in the progreſs. of 
the diſeaſe minutely taken down by 
the ſtudent. So that the hiſtory of 
one caſe being applied to another, 
the ſimilarity might be aſcertained 
by a minute regiſtration of all the 
ſymptoms; and a certainty intro- 

uced in regard to the knowledge 
of the diſcaſe and its remedy, hi- 
therta upknown in medicine, . — 


— 
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other was, to give a courſe of li- 
beral and familiar lectures in medi- 
cine, which might be completed by 
the pupil's attendance in town for 
tix weeks or two months; and theſe- 
he more particularly defigned for 
young gentlemen and clergymen, 
previous to their retreat into ſitua- 
tions in the country, where valuable 
profeſſional aſſiſtance is very ſpar- 
ingly (cattered., =» 

The oppoſition which was 
made to his election at St. Bartho- 
lomew's, followed him in the win- 
ter, when he offered himſelf at St. 
"Thomas's hoſpital in the Borough. 
Indeed he relinquiſhed: his preten- 
fions there ſooner than in the for- 
mer place, but for no other reaſon 
than becauſe he found that all his 
litical principles were likely to 
1 again objected to him, and to 
hazard his ſucceſs, | 

On the 2oth of March, 1782, 
lord North reſigned his place in 
his majeſty's councils, Dr. jebb 
wrote to Mr. Fox a congratulatory 
letter upon the occaſion, and, in a 
few days, a new adminiſtration was 
formed, wherein the late lord 
Rockingham was appointed firſt 


lord of the treafury, and lord Shel- f. 


burne and Mr. Fox the two princi- 

il ſecretaries of ſtate. 

„Dr. Jebb cordially concurred 
iu the addreſs which was ' preſented 
to'the king on this occaſion from 
the mhhabirants of Weſtminſter ; 
but declined to go up with it, that, 
« he might be eſteemed free in the 

at point of reform.” 

In the midſt of the ſeveral 
changes which took place at this 
time in the adminiſtration of geo- 
vernment, no conſideration was 
taken by the new miniſters to avail 
themfelves of the abilities of Dr. 
Jebb; this is mentioned as a fact, 
and with a view to contradict a 
contrary report. And it is equally 


1 I ax © 
934i a 


* 


— 


* 


dermanic fur, few men were þ 


one among the few perſons wi 


promoting the knowledge of 1 


and whoſe meetings continue to! 


tions prevented him from furl 


ing any ſubſequent papers, e 
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certain, that he had deter 
never to accept of any place, n 
a very reſpectable quarier it 
ſuggeſted to Dr, Jebb, that his! 
vices would be very acceptable 
the corporation of London,; 
that an alderman's gown only x 
ed his acceptance. But the du 
of magiſtraey in the m«ray 
were incompatible with his mech 
attentions; and, therefore, he ( 
not hehtate to decline an «i 
which he could net diſcharge, 4 
yet, ſingular as it may ſeem 
ſuppoſe our author enrobed in 


long 
ylly to 
th poll 
ſn the 

ebb w. 
lever; 
7 c0! 
Wels 

r he 
med u 


la the 
d went 

ed tro 
potage | 
peced! 
e at 

rl we 
confine 


ter calculated than he was, f.r t 
impartial adminiſtration of juti 
or the internal regulation of t 
police of London, conſiſtent wi 
every ſecurity of liberty and 
rals. 

In reſpect to the purſuit 


ſcriptural knowledge in wb ch 
was lingularly happy and able, raf di 
was convinced of his duty to atte mil 
to it, as appears from a formere hre 


tract from his private book, and 
again reminded of it by the m 
tion made of his rare talents in th 
branch of learning, by Mr. Li 
cy, OY 

7 It was with a view to the fu 
therance of this object, that hen 


firſt ſet on foot The ſociety i 


Scriptures,” which was inſtitur 
on the 25th of September, 178 


held at Eſſex-houſe. "The © Sketg 
of their plan“ was chiefly write 
by Dr. jebb ; and though his fe 
lowing” ill health and many arc 


pfaiſe is due to him fyr mark 
out the only ſure and legrims 
way of aſcertaining the true ſen 
of the. facred boot, although 


on 
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xlong to men like himſelt ſuc- 
ly to walk iu the path that 
* pointed out to them. 
ſa the ſpring of the year 1784, 
bb was again confined to his 
ſereral weeks, by an inflam- 
ry complaint, which formed 
els in bis groin. 
r he went to Buxton, but 
med without any ſenſible be- 


n the autumn this year, Dr. 
vent to Cheltenham, but re 
* from thence with as little 
mage io his health as he had 
neceding year viſited Brixton, 
le at Cheltenham, 
nl weeks afterwards, durin 
cnfinement at home he ſtudie 
Saxon language, the Anglo- 
m laws, Englith hiſtory and 
uities, with a view to examine 
our criminal code, and parti: 
points of liberty. The vi- 
of bis mind was ſtill equal te 
umiling himſelf wi 
d fore of knowledge; he fore- 
the advantage of ſuch an ac- 
non in the invelligation of the 
aghts of Engliſhmen, and 
lelgurd to have employed it 
le ſupport of ſome great coniti- 
mal queltions, Which he conſi- 
d a eſſential to the freedom of 


Put, as the year began to 
„it was very obſervable to 
by of his friends that, accord- 
every appearance, and with- 
ne. very great and fingular 
n of nature, his increaſed de- 
Fj, would defeat every exertion 
de moſt judicious medical aſſiſt- 
terminate the remaining 
wol human life. 
© In this enfeebled ſtate, his 
" active. His + Thoughts 
rinted, and cir- 
u in the county of Suffolk 
z, by his much valued friend 


p nſons, were p 
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Mr. Loſſt; and there is ſufficient 
reaſon for concluding that this little 
tract had effect on the deliberations, 
of the juſtices, Me Ling. and 
Bury, then engaged in ercCting a 
— gaol for the divifion of fc. 
wich, and a new houſe of correc- 
tion for that of Bury, In the for- 
mer, the exterior wall was reduced 
in height to fiſteen ſeet above the 
ſurtace; at Bury the outer wall 
was rejected. 

++ The good e gects of this very 
excellent tract it was apprehended 
would be extended by a more ge- 
netal publication. In this hope 
Dr. Jebb reviſed. and corrected it 
with his dying hand: and his ſur- 
viving friend publiſhed it ſoon after 
bis death, adding thereto “ an ab- 
{tract of felonies created by ſtatute 
and other articles relative to the 
penal law, 

Dr. Jebb was able to preſcribe 
without any loſs of judgment, dur- 
ing his own laſt illneſs, to ſuch in- 
8 of his friends as would 
admit of their attendance at his 
own houſe. Even when the month 
of January was conliderably ad- 
vanced, one who is very near and 
dear to myſelf, benefitted molt eſ- 
ſentially by his medical directions ; 
and, enfeebled as he was, he pre- 
ſcribed, not merely with the {kill 
of the phyſician, but with all the 
ardour and affection of the friend. 
The ſcene made a degp impreſſion 
upon me, and I do not wiſh that 
time ſhould obliterate it. 

In February he moved to Eg- 
ham for a fortnight or three weeks, 
but without any other apparent 
proſpect than a ſpeedy diſſolution. 
And yet, in this late period, his 
mind was ſenſibly delighted with 
the openings of nature, and he 
expreſſed himſelf to that effect in a 
letter to his intimate and much va- 
lued friend, Mr. Brand _ 3 

on 
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« The fight of nature,” ſays he, ceafing purſuit of knowledee 
s in her firſt exertions, is itſelf truth; and his never once dt 
enough to make a man better. I ing from his own well-formed 
think I feel its force.“  ._ _ Ciples and convictions. And! 
He ſurvived his return to his his differences with others 
houſe in Parliament - ſtreet about a cannot fail to mark his candy 
week, and on the evening of Thurf- ſpeaking of the perſons and mo 
day, March the 2d, 1786, about of his adverſaries, however fort 
eight o'clock, he breathed his laſt, he reprobated their opinions 
baving only a few weeks before en- conduct. 
red on the 31ſt year of his age. In every point of view 
« Hig remains were buried in appears to advantage, and is 
Bunhill-fields burying-ground, on ſerving of much praiſe, lu 
Thurſday, March the ath, attend- own acquirements he united 
ed by many of his friends to the various merits which hace be 
place of interment. The feene ſcribed to men of the mo di 
was awful, as there ſeemed not an guiſhed eminence, As a divine 
heart inſenſible of the loſs ſuſtain- truly deſerved the character u 
ed im the death of ſo excellent a was given by Eraſmus of Wil 
man. | Latimer, „ vere theologus, int 
« To draw out his character at tate vitæ conſpicuus.“ As aj 
length, would be again to recite fician, we may, with great t 
bis life and labours, or to obtrude apply to him, what Cafaubon 
the partial judgment of a friend, ot Galen, „ criticorum, non m 
when the reader is made fully com - quam medicorum principem.“ 
perent to form his own. The re- a patriot, we may mark him in 
putation of Dr. Jebb reſts on the character of Sydney, * far 
moſt ſolid and laſting baſis, while amor patriz dat animum.“ 
it is left to reſt upon his own un- In fine, „ fuit ille vir, pa 
fullied, amiable, and uſeful life. conſcripti, ficut ſeitis, cum 
% Examine his conduct, and the elarus, tum domi admirandus ; 
nearer you view it, the more diſ- que rebus externis magis laud 
tinMMy will you obſerve his never dus, quam inſtitutis domeſtics, 
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From Pucn's eee Occurrences in his Life.] 


: 


ae R. Hanway in his perſon firſt to Ruſſia at the age of th 
4 was of the middle ſize, of his face was full and comely, 
a thin ſpare habit, but well ſhaped ; his perſon altogether ſuch 4 
his limbs were faſhipved with the tained for him the appellanon 
— — In the latter years the ** Handſome Engliſhman. 
ef his life he ſtooped very much, and the ſhock which his health re 

when he walked, found it conduce in Perfia, made him much thin 
to caſe to let his head incline to- and though he recovered his be: 
wards one fide, When he went fo as to live in England tue 
To © n | 3 5 


* 


: 


V. 
N . rs without any mate- 
99> ll be never recovered his 
[-formed ness. | 
„ Ang l features were ſmall, but 
others ut the inſignificance which 
is cands zoaly attends ſmall features, 
s and m countenance was intereſting, 
ever ſer bs, and calculated to inſpir 
opinions ace, His blue eyes had 
7 been brilliant; but they 
of view fd the utmoſt humanity and 
„and hence; and when he ſpoke, 
üſe. In mimation of his countenance 
e United the tone of his voice were ſuch 
hare beg ned to carry conviction with 
- moi een to the mind of a ſtranger. 
a divind de endeavoured to ſoothe 
rater , or point out to any wretch 
of Wil had frayed, the comforts of a 
ous, int pus life, he was yeculiarly im- 
e; and every thing that he 
great t bad an air of conſideration and 
aſaubon . 
1, non m [1 dis dreſs, as far as was con- 
cipem,” ich bis ideas of health and 
4 Him in de accommodated himſelf to 
« far pevailing faſhion, As it was 
n.“ ently neceſſary for him to ap- 
> vir, pa u polite circles, on 2 
cum cahons, he uſually wore dreſs 
randus ; ds, with a large French bag: 
igis laud lat, ornamented with a gold 
meſticis, u, was of a fize and faſhion 
* worn as well under the arm 
k the head, When it rained, a 
ul parapluie defended his face 
Ws. Thus he was always 
Jared to enter into any compa- 
nthout impropriety, or the 
ife.] dee of negligence. His 
| L for ſet public occafions was a 
e of tl # rich dark brown ; the coat 
omely, raiſtcoat lined throughout 
uch 4 mine, which juſt appeared 
2cllarion edges ; and a ſmall gold hilt- 
. As he was extremely 
th re Fudle of cold, he wore flannel 
-h tbin the linings of all his clothes, 
has ly three pair of ſtockings. 
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He was the firſt man who ventured 
to walk the ſtreets of London with 
an umbrella over his head: afrer 
carrying one near thirty years, he 
ſaw them come into general uſe. 
„The precarious ſtate of his 
health when he arrived in England 
from Ruſſia, made it neceſſary far 
him to uſe the utmoſt caution ; and 
his perſeverance in following the 
advice of the medical practinoners 
was remarkable, After Dr. Lie- 
berkyn, phyſician to the king of 
Pruſka, had recommended milk as 
K proper diet to reſtore his ſtrength, 
he made it the chief part of his tood 
for thirty years; and though it at 
firſt diſagreed with him, he perſiſted 
in trying it under every preparation 
that it was capable of, till it agreed 
with his ſtomach. He knew that 
exerciſe was neceſſary to him, and 
he loved it, He was not one of 
thoſe who had rather take a doſe 
than a walk; and though he had 
commonly his carriage with him 
when he went abroad, he yet walk - 
ed nearly as much as he rode, and 
with ſuch a pace, that he uſed to 
ſay he was always more incommod - 
ed in the ſtreets by thoſe he paſſed, 
than by them who overtook him, 
By this rigid attention and care his 
health was eſtabliſhed, his lungs 
acquired ſtrength and elaſticity ; 
and it is probable he would have 
lived ſeveral years longer, if the 
diforder, which was the immediate 
cauſe of his death, had left him to 
the gradual decay of nature. 
His mind was the moſt active 
that it is pope to conceivey al- 
ways on the wing, and never ap- 
pearing to be weary... To fix ſtill; 
and endeavour to give reſt to the 
thought, was a luxury to which he 
was a perfect ſtranger: he dreaded 
nothing ſo much as inactivity, and 
that modern diforder. which the 
| = Preach, 
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French, who feel it not ſo much as 
ourſelves, diſtingurſh by the name 
of ennui. 

% He roſe in the ſummer at four 
or five, and in the winter at ſeven: 
and having always buſineſs before 


| him, he was every day employed 
till the time of retiring to reſt ; and 


when in health, I am told, was 
commonly afleep within two mi- 
autes after his lying down in bed. 
„Writing was his favourite em- 
ployment, or rather amuſement; 
and when the number ot his lite» 
rary works is conſidered, and thut 
they were the produce only of thoſe 
hours, which he was able to ſnatch 
from public buſineſs, an idea ma 
be forined of his application. He 
wrote a fine flowing hand to the 
laſt, when he pleaſed, without 
ſpectacles. And he had always one 
or two of the clerks belonging to 
his office, or to ſome of the cha- 
ritable inſtitutions in which he was 
engaged, to live in his houſe and 
iſt him. When Doctor Gold- 
ſmith, to relieve himſelf from the 
labour of writing, engaged an ama- 
nuenſis, he found himſelf incapa- 
ble of dictation ; and after eying 
each other ſome time, unable to 
roceed, the Doctor put a guinea 
in his hand, and ſent him away: 
but it was not ſo with Mr. Han- 


way ; he could compoſe faſter than 


any perſon could write. His mode 
was to dictate for as many hours 
together as he could ſparc, and af- 
terwards correct the copy, which 
was again wrote put and corrected, 
perhaps ſeveral times. 

« To write a fine hand very faſt 
is a qualification which many per- 


ſons, not defective in abilities, do 


not attain; but to write very well, 
and with ſtrict orthography from 
the verbal dictation of another per- 
ſon, without | hefſtation;} will be 
found ditticult by every perſon who 


with him any length of time. 


terwards recurring to it with 
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tries it, Yet all this Mr, Hun 
required, and with it the un 
diſpatch. This made it nece 
for him to chooſe his affiſtan; 
an early age, while the min 
flexible, and to have them liy 
his houſe, and take pains toinf 
them. He had a very happy 
thod of conveying inſtruction; 
the cloſe application which he 
quired at al hours, his impatiet 
and the natural turn ci his tem 
feldom ' ſatisfied, not infrequet 

tulant, and always expert 
diſapprobation in terms which 
the appearance of ill-nature, n 
the cauſe that but few of the yo 
he took under his care remai 


by attention, adtivity, ar! pe 
verance, and a judicious ſelt-c 
mendation, not too frequently 
ſumed, they could go on till t 

ined his confidence, he ſeld 
Failed to make them alert, read) 
figures and writing, and hot 
men. One of the two pamphlet 
bread, which contains ninety 
tavo pages, two hundred lau tht 
J wrote from his dictation, in- 
forenoon, although there are 
ral calculations in it of the proj 
tionate produce of grain, 
ground, dreſſed, and baked. 
„By leaving his work to 
act his ordinary buſineſs, and 


ideas, all his literary labours 
defective in the arrangement of 
matter, and 7 to hare 
much of the miſcellaneous in 
compoſition. The original ide 
ſometimes left for the purfur 
one newly ſtarted, and either 


up again, when the mind ol | or 
reader has almoſt loſt it, of l bo exe 
totally deſerted, Yet thoſe 1 their 


are judges of literary comp? 
ſay that his language 15 V* ” 
lated to have the e 
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Yo | 
and impreſs him and the geſticulation. of unneceſ- 
„Mr. Han x mag the 1 was a fary warmth, can ſupply the place 
it the ut of inflexible integrity, and of argument and pol teneſs, ; f the 
E Ik neee x: from the pure dictates of the mifth degenerated into boiſterous 
s afitan It is plain and unornameut- laughter; he took his leave: M 
* the nin bout the appearance of ar-, companions,” he would ſay, «yer 
them li the affefation of füngularity. too merry to be happy; or to let 
uns to inf greateſt defect (ſay they) is a me be happy, fo I left them.“ "He 
ry happy t of conciſeneſs; its greateſt ſpoke better in public than was to 
truttion; an unaffected and genuine be expected of one who wrote ſp 
which he Bp He ſpoke French and much, and pointed to his ſubjeR 3 
7 —_ zueſe, and . underſtood the though he was ſometimes ſe uced 
4 bis renin = bs Dorf imperfect - into an eulogium on the uſefulneſs 
—_— Iain he had been taught at of the merchant, 4 chafacter for 
21 1 ul; but had not much occaſion which he entertained great revet᷑ · 
IS WNIC ; oy ; d in ence. : i 59 
—— 8 a A" Although he 2 never 
en n natural diſpoſition he drank wine undiluted with water, 
re rema * but 828 He en- he partook 22 of the joys of 
of time. ſed [us own joke, and applauded the table, and that felicity of con- 
wry nt of another; but never de- verſation, which 4 moderate apph- 
wy e 4 certain dignity cation to the bottle excitts among 
e thought indiſpenfably ne- men of parte; bur be kiltw bol 
" „ His experience furniſhed the love of company infatuates 
be fu ith ome anecdote or adven- yourig people, and the danger to 
„ ſuitable to every turn the diſ- which it expoſes them. "The wri- 
and ha rle could take; and he was al- ter of theſe ſheets is indebted to 
14 — willing to communicate it. him beyond the power of expreſ- 
=_ a the hour of conviviality the ſion, particulatly for his advice, 
[law th wurſe took a turn, not conſiſtent which he had the method of adnii+ 
* 0 A the moſt rigid chaſtity, he niſteriig without giving diſguſt; 
* dot forward to reprove or take and he 3 21 * - 
a ce; but any attack on religion, caution as when at a public meet - 
ain, * y in he ? of 3 ing, at the defite of fir en An- 
* le, was ſure to meet his fl drews; he ſubig a fon vetter than 
» ted diſapprobation. In con- Me. Hanwiay expe d, 
* Fation be was ealy of acceſs, In his ttanſaftions with the 
wo ' gave readily to every one the world, he was always open; n- 
_ uſrer whigh occurred : bur did and fincere : Whatever be ſaid _- 
ba dt much? ſpeakiog himſelf, might be depended on wich injpti- 
: id not always bear with pati - cit confidence. He adbered to the 
* though commonly with fi- ſirict truth, even in the mazutr of 
ate ar, the forward importu- his relation, and ho brilliancy of 
* *; them with whom every man, thought could induce bim to ww 
ad 


den thing is either the very from the fat; but althoug 
; x the e work, feste frank in his own eedings, le 


or it n h 

p acmphf, e inſtruction had ſttn too much of life to be 
ak ; der auditory, oo eaſily deceived by others; and be 
ell a = which it is not p. did not often place « contidence 
e del 
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however, think the world ſo dege- apply with confidence to hin, 
nerate as is commonly imagined : was this, rather than the lire 
„And if F did,“ he uſed to ſay, of his gifts, that endeared h 
L.. would not let it appear; for much to the common people 
nothing can tend ſo effectually to never walked out but was toll 
make à man wicked, or to keep by the good wiſhes, ſilent or 
him ſo, as a, marked ſuſpicion, preſſed, of ſome to whom he 
Confidence is the reward of truth offered relief. To meet the « 
and fidelity, and theſe ſhould never him whom he had obliged, wa 
be exerted in vain,” dim the higheſt luxury; and 
His religion was pure, rational, man enjoyed it oftener, 
fervent, and fincere; equally di- Of his charity, it is not 
tant from a cold inanimate languor, to convey an adequate idea: it 
and the phantaſies of ſupernatural of that ' prudent and confide 
intelligence: it was his reſource kind, which is of the molt ſub 
conſtantly in trouble, as was Wiit- tial benefit. It did not « 
Ing at the moment of imagination. merely in giving ; and though 
He believed the truths revealed in heart was ever open to the « 
e with the moſt unvaried plaint of the unfortunate, | 
confidence; but ſhewed no auſte- quired ſomething more than! 
rity to perſons who ſet. the dictates ſupplication to obtain his aſia 
.of nature and experience in oppo- He was particularly careful to 
fition to them, if they appeared. to countenance the {ilhionable 
doubt with a, willingneſs to be con- teel way of begging by lette 
vinced, He confidered religton as which talents capable of procil 
the moſt effectual reſtraint on bad * ſupport are held out as excuſe 
actions; and, although he rejoiced ' diſtreſs. To him that had 
gat the light which has heen thrown deceived him by fiditious di 
Mr, Voltaire und other modern he was inexorable ; but when 
writers, on the ſuperſtition of for- . miſery, the effect of acciden 
mer ages; L L1. even that, inevitable 'misfortune, came 1 
with its attendant cruelty and ſelfiſh- way, he never failed to atford 
_ nels, to a comfortleſs ſcepticiſin, ' anrial relief, which he was al 
and ſometimes proceeded 15 far as enabled to do; for he had tht 
to expreſs his fears that the gene - tribution every year of more 
. rality might one day become too his own whole income amo 
..enlightened to be happy. . to. It is not the love of me 
He knew well how much the ſo much as the love of caſe, » 
. happineſs of mankind is dependant keeps cloſe 'the coffers of 
on honeſt induſtry, and received a wealthy, 
pleaſure, but faintly deſeribed in Wen once Mr. Hanwz 
words, when =; of the objects of engaged in à public charitad® 
his charity cleanly apparalled, and 'derrdKing, he omitted nothing 
with cheerful o_ contented coun- could poſfibly tend to its p 
tenances, came to pay their reſ- tion; no department was be! 
* to him, He treated them as him; his eye re the 
is acquaintances, entered into | ſyſtem, and, like that of P 
their concerns 1 a paternal af - dence, never ſlopt whilſt an“! 
fection, and let hem know that on remained to be done to furthe 
\ any real emergency they might benevolent defigns, He th 
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ly evince the eſteem which men en; 


humanity, The love tertained for his-chara er, than . 
ln tellow creatures ſhewed itſelf ſorrow they expreſſad at bis dea 
ery action of his life. Blefled A long train of; friends followed by 
an elegant ſuſſieteney, he ſe- bearſe, and affilied, in paying 
ned what was within his idea af Jaſt mournful guties to the rem 
ry and looked upon the reſt of a man they ſo t S lore 
qpropriated, as A teſarve. to, ſu- whillt living Dr, 
| — whenever they ſhould his executdrs, read 4 part of the 
not burial ſervice, qver the elle. 
ured by: profligacy,. Was 40 bis great a part,as, 2 — would; 
ut a claim of relationihip;;/ and mit him; and D 
inked, 1 'what 7 py he bad li 820 in 
not emphaticglly was, ane of / ſor a long ſeries 7 
chief inſtruments of Frovidence, pathetic diſcaurſe recalled to 
Al the indigent, inſlruct the minds of their mutual friends 
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cthougü mtr to rel aim the guilty, and ſembled on this ſolemn ae 
to the he good from being diſeon- the church at Hendop, the. virtues 
nate, in wick cheir ſintion in life 2% of the. benevolent; man "they had 
e than! ane ean more clear- loft. 4 ..zn2miturieders aid mort 
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Janwa 5 cixcu aſe, ay does 

,aritadk wur to, his abiliti es, it aggeſt- 

nothing be e difficulties be 'mu ve en- 

its p ern ig bis riſe, h. ka be les Lin 
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es "Look after heir horſes, 'While their 


| Wives and datighters grind the corn, 
vake the bred, walli the linen, and 
fetch water, a5 z the ümes of A- 
braham, and Homer; and _ ſim- 
ple and laborious life, p „Lon- 
tributes more to hap in Fan 
that liſtleſs in acliyity d. färfating 


Juxz which furrond the grkat 
in poliſhed 'natidfls.” Ns for Daher, 
2 1 that he was of one of the 


Families of of the coun- 

15 The death of his father 

Cher, [Ae che 4— nning, of 14g 
preſent centur Heide the 

vernment wit "bis" uncle and gro 
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brothers. His domain was Safad, ated in his neighbourhood, an{ 
u ſmall town and ſtrong hold in the 
mountains, to the "north-weſt of figns, ſiuce for ſeveral years he 1 
the lake of Tabariay to which he 
$7 after added "Tabaria itſelf. 
There Pocock found him in 737, 
occupied in fortifying himſelf a- 
gainſt the Pacha of Damaſcus, who, 


not long before, had ſtrangled one 
of his brothers. In 742, another 


= named Soliman- el adm. be- 
ne 


ged him there, and bombarded 
the place, to the great aftoniſh- 
ment of all Syria, where bomb: are 


but little known, even at preſem. 


cer his eye, was ſuited to his 


tranſacted buſineſs there with 
Freneh factors. This town 
in reality but a heap of ruins, 
miſerable open village, without 
fence.” The Pacha of Saide m 
ezined there an Aga, and  few( 
dier: who dared not ſhew then(e| 
in the field while the Bedouj 
reall verned, and were maſt 
of all the country, up to. its ve 

tes. The plain, ſo fertile 

rmer times, was nothing but 


Ta ſpite of his courage; Daher was extenſive walle, on which the 
teduced to the laſf extfemity ; when ters ſtagnated, and infected the « 
© fortunate, and, it is alledged, pre- virons by their vapours, The 
medituted incident, relieved him cient harbour was chonked vp, | 
from his embarraſſment, A -vio- the road of Haifa, which is depe 
lent and ſudden cholic carried off dant on it, was ſo advantagee 
Soliman in two days. Afﬀad-el- fituated, that Daher determined 
adm, his brother and. ſucceſſor, gain poſſeſſion of it. A pret 
wanted either the ſame motives, or was neceſſary, which was ſoon | 
the ſame inclinations, to continue niſhed by the conduct of the a 
the . Daher was: uirmoleſt- Ph % One day, while ſome = 
ed; on tþ 100 of the Ortomans. ſtpres, intended to be employ 
But his activ ty, and the intrigues of A the ſhaik, were — | 
his neighbours, ſoon gave Fim 9. her marched briſkly towards Ac 
ther employment. Reaſons of in- fent a menacing letter to the / 
tereſt embroiled him with his uncle which thade him take to flight, 
and brother, recourſe was had to entered the town, where he 
arms more than once, and Daher, bliſhed himſelf without refiſat 
always victorious, thought it beſt this happened about the year 17 
to conclude theſe diſputes by the Ie was then ſixty three-years ( 
death of his competitors. This age ſeems rather too adra 
_  Inveſted then with the whole | ſick entfrprizes ; but when 
power of his family, and abſolute recollet, that in 1776, 1 
- ,, maſter of its force, new -proſpefts ninety, he ſtill boldly mounts 
opened to his ambition. The com- | fiery feed, it is evident be 
-- mercein nh h © eva Fea much, younger than that age 
ing to the cuſtom. of all the Afiatic ally implies. So bold 2 mes 
| prine83andgovernors, made him ſen- could not paſs unnodced ; th! 
| fible of the advantage of immedi- foreſaw, and therefore int 
ate communitation with the fea, He diſpatched a letter to the Pcb 
conceiyed that à port in his hands: Saide, repreſenting fo him that 
would become a public market, to. affair was entirely perſonal bets 
_ Which ſtrangers reforting; a compe- | him and the Aga, and prot 
„ iition would ariſe roulthi> to the that he was nor leſs the ver} 
ale of his commodities.” Acre, fitu- miffive ſubject of the Sultan, 


ood, and 

| to his « 
years he h 
re with 

is town 

of ruins, 
without 
Saide 1 
d a few { 
7 them(e| 
ie Bedvut 


antageo 
termined 
A pret 
as ſoon f 
f the a 

me war 
mployed 
ding,! 
yards Ad 
to the / 


flight, 
by 
refiſtat 
year I] 
D- yea 
* 
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Pacha ; that he would pay the 
ie of the diſtrict he now occu- 
| s had been done heretofore 
he Aga; and would undertake 
+ to rell rain the Arabs, and do 


country, This appli- 
n, backed by a few thouſand 
uns, produced its effect in the 
| / Saide, and Conſtantino- 
dis reaſgns were ＋ l 
and all his demands granted. 
Not that the porte was the 


thing in his power to reſtore 
ning 


| of the proteſtations of Daher; 
oo much accyſtomed to ſuch 


xedings to mittake them; but 
$4 maxim with the Turks, not 
keep their vaſſals in too ſtrict an 
ence; they have Jong been 


— that 8 they to make 


with all rebels, it would be 
eadleſs labour, and occaſion 3 


| conſumption of men and mo: 
; without reckoning the riſk of 


went defeats, and the conſe- 
at encouragement to revolt, 
ir plan therefore, is to be pa- 
t; temporize 3 and excite the 
tibours, relations, and children 
e revolters againſt them; and, 

, or later, the rebels, who 


mi follow the ſame ſteps, 


kr the ſame fate, and end by 
ling the ſultan with their 
laber, on his part, well 
ral ,ralue of this nos 
adlip.. Acre, which he i 
for his, reſidence, was deſti: 
of defence, and might eaſily 
lrprized, either by ſea or land; 
med therefore to fortify 
lo the r 1750, under pre- 
10 builag himſelf a houſe, he 
ad, on the northern angle to- 
de ſea, a palace, which he 
Med with cannon. He then 
ſereral towers for the defence 
fort, and encloſed the town 
val, in which he left only 
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two gates. Theſe by the Turks 
were imagined very formidable 
works, though they would be 
laughed at in Ee The palace 
of Daher, with its lofty and flight 
walls, its narrow ditch, and an- 
tique turrets, is incapable of the 
ſmalleſſ retiſtance : four field pieces 
would demoliſh, in two diſcharges, 
both the walls and the wretched 
cannon mounted on them, at the 
height of fi ty feet. The wall of 
the town was ſtill more feeble; ir 
has neither foſſe, nor rampart, and 
is not three feet thick. Through 
all this part of Afia, baſtions, lines 
of defences, coyered ways, ram- 
parts, and, jn ſhort, every thing 
relative to modern fortification, are 
ytterly unknown. A ſingle thirty 
gun trigate would, without diffi- 
gulty, bombard and lay in ruins 
the whole coaſt: but, as this igno- 
rance is common to both the aſ- 
failants and defendants, the halance 
remains equal, 

After theſe precautions, Dahoy 
occupied himſelf in effecting ſuch a 
reformation ig the country as 
ſhould augment his power. The 
Arabs of Saker, Muziana, and other 
neighbouring tribes, had cauſed 2 
deſertioq ot 1 peaſants, by their 
inroads and devaiiations: ve un- 
dertook fo repel them; and by al- 
ternately employjng prayers and 
ae preſents and arms, he re- 
ſtored ſecurity to the huſbandman, 
who might now ſow his corn, with- 
out fear of ſecing the harveit de- 
ſtroyed, or carried off by robbers ; 
the excellence of the ſoil attracted 
cultivators, hut the certaĩnt of ſe- 
curity, that bleſſing ſo precious to 
thoſe who have lived in a ſt:te of 
continual alarm, was a till f ronger 
inducement; The fame of Daber 
ſpread — Syria, and Maho- 
metan and Chriſtian iarmers, eve 
where deſpoiled and harraſſed, * 

WED. 
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refuge, in great numbers, with a 
prance under whom they were ſure 
to find both civil and religious tole- 
ration. A colony of Greeks emi- 
rated from Cyprus, now nearly 
delolsted, by the oppreſſions of the 
governor, the inſurrections the 
produced, and the cruelty wit 
Which Kior Pacha expiated ſuch 
offences. To theſe, Daher aſſigned 
a ſpot of ground, under the walls 
et Acre, Which they laid out into, 
ardens, The Europeans, who 
— a ready ſale for their mer- 
chandize, formed numerous ſeitle- 
ments; the lands were cleared, the 
waters draiged, the air became 
Jurer, and the country at once ſa- 
ubrious and pleaſant, | 
« To ſtrengthen himſelf till 
more, Daher renewed his alliances 
with the great 5 of the deſert, 
among whom he had diſpoſed of 
his children in marriage. This 
policy had ſeveral advantages; for, 
in them, he ſecured an inviolable 
aſylum, in caſe of accidents ; by 
this means, alſo, he kept in check 
the pacha of Damaſcus, and pro- 
cured excellent horſes, of which 
pe was always paſſionately fond, 
ſe courted, therefore, the Shaiks 
of Anaza, of Sardia and Saker, 
Then, for the firſt time, were ſeen 
in Acre, thoſe little dry and parch- 
ed, men, unuſual even. to 1 # Sy- 
rians. He furniſhed them with 
arms and cloathing: and the de- 
ſert, alſo, for the firſt-time, beheld 
men in cloſe dreſſes. and armed 
with muſkets and piſtols, inſtead of 
bows, and match-lock guns, 
For ſome years, the pachas of 
Saide and Damaſcus had been in- 
commoded by the Motoualis, who 
pillaged their lands, and refuſed 
their tribute, Daher, ſenſible of 
the advantage to be made of theſe 
allies, firſt interpoſed as mediator, 
and, afterwards, in order to ag» 
2 — 
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commodate the parties, offere 
become ſecurity for the Motoy 
and pay their tribute, The pa 
accepted this propoſal,” which 
dered their revenues certain, 
Daher was content with the 
gain he had made, - fince he 
ecured the friendſhip of a 
who could bring ten thouſand 
into the field, «+ 


„The Shaik, howerer, did , 15 
peaceably enjoy the fruit o 
labours ; fince he ſtill had to 1 . 
the attacks of a Jealous ſupe N. 
and his power was ſhaken at h 11 
by domeſtic enemies, almoſt a oe 
gerous. Agreeable to the wret * 

licy of the Eaſt, he had beſt _ 
3 governments on his (OE "a 
and placed them at a diſtance (WF 4 
him, in countries which were { 10 * 
cient for their maintenance. F 10 
this arrangement it followed, T5 
theſe Shaiks ſeeing themſelvc To 
children of a great prince, ui " 4 
to ſupport a ſuitable ſtate, ſo ls 0 
their revenues ſoon fell ſhort 1 
their expences. Their ub wy 
were oppreſſed by them and t he eff 
agents, and complaints were 2 
to Daher, who reprimanded ti t 
and court flatterers irritating "ay 
parties, a quarrel was the co i. 

uence, and war broke out bet Ay 
the father and his children, ob 
brothers, too, frequently quarre 2a 
with each other, which was abo cer 
cauſe of war. Beſides, the 8 th 
was growing old, and his ſons, nes 
conſidered him as having arrive 1 A 
the uſual limits of human 1. 


longed to anticipate the ſucceſi 
He muſt neceſſarily leave 3 pf 
pal heir to his titles and pou 
each thought himſelf entitled to 
preference, and this compem 
furniſhed a freſh ſubject of jealo 
and diſſention. From motive, 
narrow and contemptible 7 raf 
Daher fomented the diſcord F | 
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and provide it with cannon, at the 
expence of the Sultan: his demand 
Was com lied with, aud Daher, 
ſhortly after, procured the fort to 
be adjudged uſeleſs, demoliſhed it, 
and traniported the braſs cannon 
from thence to Acre. | 

« Theſe things kept alive the 
diſcontent and alarms of the divan 
gad though theſe were diminiſhed 
by the great age of Daher; the 
turbulent ſpirit ot his ſons, and the 
military talents of Ali, the eldeſt 
of them, till gave the Porte much 
uuealineſs; ſhe dreaded to ſee an 
independent power perpetuate it- 
{elf _— rl bechand Eemidable. 

ut, ſteady to her ordinary ſyſtem, 
refrained from open hoſtilities, and 
proceeiled by ſecret means ; ſhe 
2 Capidjis, excited domeſtic 
quarrels, and N agents, ca- 
pable at leaſt of preventing, for a 
time, the conſequences ſhe feared. 

«© The moſt perſevering of theſe 


was that Oſmar, Pacha of Damaſ- 


cus, whom we have ſeen act a lead- 
Jug part in the war of Ali Bey, He 
had merited the farour of the 
Porte, by diſcovering the treaſures 
of Solomon Pacha, whoſe mam- 
Jouk he was. The perſonal hatred 
he bore to Daher, and the known 
activity of his character, were lil] 
greater recommendations. He was 
conſidered as a proper counterpoiſe 
to Daher, and was accordingly 
named Pacha of Damaſcus in 1760. 
To give him ſtill additional weight, 
his two ſons were appointed to the 
pachalics of Tripoli and Saide ; 
and, to complete his power, in 
1765, Jeruſalem and all Paleſline 
were added to his apanage. 

© Oſman perfectly ſeconded the 
views of the Porte: as ſoon as he 
had taken poſſeſſion of his govern- 
ment, he greatly annoyed Daher, 
He augmented the tribute of the 
lands he held under the pachalic 
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of Damaſcus : the Shaik reg 
the Pacha menaced, and it uu 
dent the quarrel would come 
ſpeedy iflue. Oſman watched 
opportunity to firike a blow wh 
ſhould bring the matter to decif 
this at length preſented itſelf, 
war broke out. 
Every year the Pacha of | 
maſcus makes what is called | 
circuit of his government, the 
ject of which is to levy the mir 
impoſt on the lands. On this 
cation he always takes with hin 
body of troops, ſtrong enough 
ſupport his authority. He thou 
to avail himſelf of this opportur 
tq ſurpriſe Daher; * follo 
by a numerous body of troe 
took his route, as uſual, tow 
the country of Nablous, Dal 
was then beſieging a caſtle defeni 
by two of his ſons : his danger 
the greater, as he relied on atr 
with the Pacha, and he owed 
deliverance to his good foriune, 
„One evening, at the mom 
he leaſt expected it, a I artar «« 
rier brought him ſome letter n 
Conſtantinople. Daher opened t 
and, immediately ſuſpending 
hoſtilities, diſpatched a horlen 
to his children, and defired th 
to prepare a ſupper for bim 
three of his attendauts, fur that 
had affairs to communicate of 
laſt importance to them all. 
character of Daher was Anon 
his ſons obey kim; he arnve® 
the appointed hour ; they ſup che 
fully together ; and at the end 
the repaſt, he produces his lem 
and reads them; they were i 
his ſpies at Conſtantinople, and 
the following purport: = © 
the Sultan had deceived him in! 
lait pardon he had ſent him; u 
he had at the ſame inſtant delve 
a tat-fheriff againſt his head | 
properiy ; that every thing | 


b rebi ened between the three gr 


it was an and his ſons, to ſurroun 

come | deffroy him and his family; 
tched | that the Pacha was marching 
low wh ace towards Nablous to ſur- 
cum.“ The aſtoniſhment this 
itſelf ence excited, may cahly be 
| wined ; a council was immedi- 
ha of [ j held, in which the 1 
called re divided, The greateſt num - 
t, the rere for marching with all their 
he mir 8 againſt the Pacha; but the 
n this of Daher's ſons, Ali, who 
'ith hin { rendered himſelt illuſtrious in 
enough u, by his exploits, repreſented, 
le thou large army could not march 
portur > enough to ſurpriſe the Pacha ; 
follo he would have time to provice 
of tro his defence, and the diſgrace 
1, tow nolating the truce fall on them; 
s. De nothing could be effected but 
e defend lng de main, which he would 
langer upon himſelf, He demanded 
on att hundred horſe ; his courage 
owed known, and his demand ac- 
une. tied to. He ſet off immediately, 
e mound wing all night, and concealing 
elf during the day; and the 
lbuing night was ſo expeditious, 
breach the enemy early in the 
ing of the ſecond day. The 
ms, according to cultom, were 
key in their camp, without order 
[without centinels ; Ali and his 
ry fell upon them, ſabre in 
6, cutting to pieces every thing 
t came in their way. All was 
ie and tumult; the very name 
Mi ſpread terror throughout the 
W, and the Turks fled in the 
ot confuſion, The Pacha had 
ren time to put on his peliſſe: 
rely was he out of his tent, 
Mate Ali arrived, who made him- 
water of his cuffer, his ſhawls, 
him int Flifles, his poniard, his ner- 
him; NT" and, to compleat his ſucceſs, 
t delive uthheriff of the Sultan. From 
head b Moment there was open war, 
thing " Was Carried on, according to 
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the cuſtom ot the country, by in- 
roads and ſkirmiſhes, in which the 
Turks but rarely gained the advan- 
Jr Yat 


Se. : 

The expences it occaſio 
ſoon drained the coffers of the Fa- 
cha ; and, to reimburſe them, he 
had recqurſe to the grand expedi- 
ent of the Turks, He levied con- 
tributions on the towns, villages, 
and individuals: whoever was ſuſ- 
pected of having money, was ſum- 
moned, baſtinadoed, and plundered, 
Theſe oppreffiens had occaſioned a 
revolt at Ramla in Paleſtine the 
very firſt year he obtained the go- 
vernment, which he ſuppreſſed by 
ſtill more odious cruelties, Two 
years after, in 1767, ſimilar con- 
duct occaſioned a revolt at Gaza; 
he renewed the ſe procedings at Yafa, 
in 1769, where among other acts 
of deſpotiſm, he violated the law 
of nations, in the perſon of the 
reſident of Venice, John Damiani, 
a reſpectable old man, whom he 

ut to the torture, by five hundred 
. on the ſoles of his feet, and, 
who could only preſerve the feeble 
remains of life, by collecting from 
his own fortune, and the purſes of 
all his friends, a ſum of near ſixty 
thouſand livres, (twenty-five hun- 
dred pounds), fur the Pecha., This 
tyranny 18 common in Turkey ; but 
as it is not uſually either fo violent, 
or ſo general, ſuch cruelties drove 
the opprefled to deſpair. The peo- 
ple began to murmur on every tide, 
and Paleſtine, emboldened by the 
vicinity of Egypt, now in a ſtate 
of rebellion, threatened to call in 
a foreign protector. 

6 Under theſe circumſlances, Ali 
Bey, the conqueror of Mecca hs 
the Said, turned % of ag · 
grandizement toward Syria. 0 
alliance of Daher, the war with 
the Ruſſians, which entirely occu- 
pied the Turks, and the diſcontents 


of 


2 


* 
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the people, all conſpired to fayour 
his — 5 pub · 
iſhed a manifeſlo in 1270, in which 
he declared, that God having be- 
ſtowed a ſignal benediction on his 
arins, he thought bimſelf bound, 
in duty, to make uſe of them for 
the relief of the people, and to re- 
preſs the tyranny of Oſman in Sy- 
ria. He immediately diſpatched a 
body of mamlouks to Gaza, who 
ſeized on Ramla and Loud, Their 
appearance divided the adjacent 
town of Yafa into two factions, one 
of which was deſirous of ſubmitting 
to the Egyptians ; while the ether 
was for calling in Oſman, who flew 
thither immediately, and encamped 
near the town, Two days aſter, 
Daher was announced, who had 
Hhkewiſe haſtened thither for the 
fame purpoſe, The inhabitants of 
Yafa, then imagining themſelves 
ſecure, ſhut their gates againſt the 
Pacha; but, in the night, while 
he was preparing to eſcape, a party 
of his troops, paſſing along the 
ſea-ſhore, entered, by an opening 
in the wall, and ſacked the city, 
The next day Daher appeared, and, 
not finding the Turks, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Vafa, Ramla, and Loud, 
without reſiſtance, in which tou ns 
he placed garriſons, 

Things thus prepared, Mo- 
bammed Bey arrived in Paleſline, 
with the grand army, in the month 
of February 1771, and followed 
the Shaik along the ſea-coatt to 
Acre. There, having been joined 
by twelve or thirteen hundred Mo- 
toualis, under the command of Na- 
fif, and fifteen hundred Safadians, 
led by Ali, ſon of Daher, be marche 
ed in April towards Damaſcus, We 
have already ſeen in what manner 
his combined army beat the united 
forces of the Pachas, and how Mo- 
hammed, maſter of Damaſcus, and 


pn the point of taking paſſeſſion of 
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'the caſtle, on a ſudden changed 
dehgn, aud again took the rad 
Cairo. On this oceaſion, Ibrah 


Sabbar, minilier of Daher, recei 
ing ao other explanation from _— 
hammed, than menaces, wrote _ 
him, in the name of the Shai wr 
letter filled with reproaches, wii” - 
toved eventually the caulc, or, WA" — 
caſt the pretext of a frcſh quai 7 
Oſman, however, on his retum * N 
Damaſcus, re-commenced his « + 
preſſions and hoſtilities ; and in | 
giuing that Daher, chagrined * 
the unexpected news he had 4 
ceived, would not be prepared by 
defence, he formed the projet nb 
ſurprizing him even in Acre, | * 
ſcarcely was he on his march, wh * 
Ali, Daher, and Naſif, infor wy 
of his intentions, propoſed tot 4 
the tables on him: they, therek _ 
ſecreily left Acre, and learning Ar 
was encamped on the wellern |: — 
of lake Houla, arrived there J 6 
break of day, took poſſeſſion oft Y 


bridge of Yakoub, which t 
found negligently guarded, and 
on him ſabre in hand, in his ca 
where they made a dreadful cam; 
This, like the affair of Nablo 
was a total defeat ; the Tur 
preſſed on the land fide, thit 
themſelves into the lake, hop! 
to ſwim acroſs it; but the ter 
and confuſion of this multitude 
men and horſes, which mutual 
embarraſſed each other, was fu 
that the enemy made a prodigi 
laughter, while ſtill greater nu 
bers periſhed in the water and n 
of the lake. The Pacha \ 
thought to be among the num 
of the latter, but he had the ge 
fortune to eſcape, bring ſaved 
two neyroes, who ſwam acrols 
him on their ſhoulders. 

© The Porte, terrified at ibe 
feats ſhe had met with, böth ff 
the Ruſſians, and her debe 
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| now eighty-five or eighty-hx would ſecure him from every at- 


aue, or, Wl old, was willing to accept tack, he marched towards Nablous, 


— — — — — — — —•4— — l —˙ẽ⁵.— HH — 7 


Ol 2, now offered peace to Da- Circumſtances now became very 

on, I, ver advantageous condi- critical, as the ſpeedy arrival of a 

— * To induce him to conſent, large army of Turks was announc- 

S mY rmoved the Pachas of Damaſ- ed, which was aſſembled near A- j 

hy dude, and Tripoli; diſavow- leppo ; Daher, it may be, ought | ll 

$2 Shai ther conduct, and ſollicited a to have remained in the vicinity of 1 

che 1 wciliation with the Shaik. Da- Acre; but imagining his diligence | | 
6 

" 2 offer, thut he might terminate chaſtifing the rebels as he paſſed, l 

* j s in peace; but he was di- and joining Ali Bey, below Vafa, | 

. and i! from this intention by his conducted him without oppoſition 

. . ler, Ibrahim; who did not to Acre. | 5 

8 lt, but Ali Bey would, the en- Ali Bey and Daher, on their | 


ve winter, proceed to the con- return to Acre, determined to take 
of Syria, and that this mam- vengeance for the treachery of the 
would cede a confiderable por- people of Nablous and Yata, and, 
of that country to Daher, and in the beginning of July 1772, ap- 


repared 
> project 
Acre, | 


— K ů —rð 
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** d be future aggrandizement of his peared betore the latter city. They | 
ſed tor lers power, he hoped the ad- firſt propoſed an accommodation, 

5 nent of his own private for- but the Turkiſh faction rejecting 

-arnin- . and the means of adding every propoſition, they were com- 

l i treaſures to thoſe he had al- pelled to have recourſe to arms. 


ky amaſſed by his infatiable ava- This fiege, properly ſpeaking, was 
deduced by this brilliant only a blockade, nor muſt we ima- 
ſpect, he rejected the propofi- gine the aſſailants made their ap- 
n of the Porte, and prepared to proaches after the European me- 
ny on the war with redoubled thod. They had no other artillery, 
on either tide, than a few large 


d there | 
ſſion oft 
hich tb 
2d, and 


| his cu 


Ll 


—_ duch was the ſtate of affairs, cannon, badly mounted, ill ſituat- 
ne Tut „ in the month of February, ed, and ftill worſe ſerved, The 
de, thr tie following year, Mohammed attacks were carried on neither by 


reared the ſtandard of rebel- trenches, nor mines; and, it muſt 
u 2yamſt his patron Ali. Ibra- be owned, that ſuch means were 
u at firſt, flattered himſelf this not neceſſary againſt a light wall, 
t would have no ſerious conſe- without ditch or rampart, A 
bees; but he was ſoon unde- breach was ſoon made, but the ca- 
Id, by the news of Ali's ex- valry of Daher and Ali Bey thewed 
lon, and his ſubſequent arrival no great eagerneſs to paſs it; the 
lere, as a fugitive and ſuppliant. beſieyed having defended the inſide 
u ſtroke revived the courage of with ſtones, ſtakes, and deep holes 
tte enemies of Daher, and the which they had dug. The whole 


e, hopi 
the ter 
ultitude 
mutual 
was (u 
prodign 
iter nu 
and m 
cha v 


CO COLE 
” 


e NUM! n f A : 

the go aſh faction in Yafa availed attack was made with ſmall arms, 

* ſelves of it to regain their aſ- ich killed very few, and eight h 
-rols vi ne, They appropriated to” months were waſted in this manner, ; 


Enſclves, the effects left there by in ſpite of the impatience of Ali 


it the ile fleet of Rodoan; and, Bey, who had alone the conduct of 
pth fla i. by a Shaik of Nablous, be- the fiege. At length the befieged, 
cbelli i revolt in the city, and op- exhauſted with faligue, and bein 


1 len the paſſage of the Mamlouks, in want of proviſions, — 


by 


4 
. 2 
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by capitula ion. In the month of 
February 1773, Ali Bey placed a 
governor in the town,' for Daher, 
and haſſtened to join the Shaik at 
Acre, where he found him occu- 
picd in preparations to enable bim 
to return to Egypt, to accelerate 
which event, Al contributed all in 
his power. N 
They waited only for a ſuc- 
cour of {ix hundred men promiſed 
by the Ruſſians, but the impatience 
of Ali Bey determined him to de- 
part without them. 
uſe of every argument to detain 
hm a few diys longer, But 
findmg nothing could alter his re- 
folution, he ſent fitteen hundred 
cavalry to accompany him, com- 
munded by Otman, one of his ſons. 
Not many day» after, (in April 
1773), the Ruſſians arrived with 
the reinforcement, which, though 
leſs conſiderable than was expected, 
he pony regretted he could pot 
employ ; but this regr. t was ſevere- 
ly aggravated, when Daher ſaw his 
ton and his cavalry return as fugi- 
tives, to announce to him their own 
diſaſter, and the fate of Ali Bey. 
He was the more affected at this 
event, as, inſtead of an uſeful ally, 
powerful in reſources, he acquired 
n enemy formidable from his ha- 
tred and ac * This at his age, 
was a molt «fflicting proſpect, aud 
it is highly to his honour, that he 
re it with proper fortitude. 
„The Porte expecting great 
ſuecefs in the intrigues ſhe was then 
carrying on in Egypt, ſtill enter- 
tained hopes of overcoming all her 
enemies ; ſhe aguin placed Oſman 
at Damaſcus, and gare him an un- 
limited power over all Syria.,, The 
- +tirſt uſe he made ofrthis, was to 
aflemble under his orders fix Pa- 
chas, whom he led through the 
vale of Bekaa, to the village of 
«ahlay with intention to penetrate 
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Daher made Na 


into the mountainous county 
The fireugth of this army, and ü 
rapidity of its march, ſpread « 
nernation on every fide, and 1 
Emir Vouſef, always timid and! 
relalyte, already repented his al 
ance with Daher ; but this 226 
man, ſollicitous for the ſuf iy 
his allies, took Care to provide f 
their defence. The Turks 

hardly been encamped fix days, 
the foot of tue mountains, bet 
they learnt that Ali, the fon 
aer, was approaching to yi 
them battle, Nothing more n 
neceſſary to intimidate them. 

vain were they told the enemy þ 
but five hundred horſe, while the 
were upwards of five thou 
rang: the name of Ali Daher 
terrified them that this whale arm 
fled in one night, and lett the 
camp, full ot ſpoils and bagy; 
to the inhabitants of Zahla. 

« After this ſucceſs, it might! 
ſuppoſed Daher would have alone 
himſelf time to breathe, and hy 
turned his attention go preparatio 
for his defence, which was becot 
every day more neceſſary ; but fc 
tune had determined he ſhould 
longer enjoy any repoſe, For 
veral years . paſt, domeſtic tioubl 
had accompanied foreign war 
and it was only by means of th 
latter he had been able to appe 
the former. His children, wi 
were themſelves old men, we 
wearied of waiting ſo long for the 
inheritance ; and, befides,th1s col 


= = © © Fo 2 8 W_.- 
3 Te IIe 
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fant diſpoſition to revolt, had e 
grievances to complain of, whx lac 
by giving too much reaſon for the Wtaine, 
diſcontents, rendered them the m0 t Dahe 
dangerous. For ſeveral yea!5, ! thei 
Chriſtian Ibrahim, miniſter of t nent 
Shaik, had engrefſed all bis * Ming tl 
dence, which he ſh:mefully abu abols o 
to gratify his own avance- Ir 


ly exerciſe the! 
dared not yu * 


vol the Turks; but he neg- 
4 no means, however unjuſt, 


country 
7, and th 


read cc ehich he could amaſs money. 
„ and 1 nonopolized my article of 
1d and erce; he alone had the ſale 
d his al urn, cotton, and other articles 
this age aportation ; and he alone pur- 
| faf.ty & cloths, indigo, ſugars, and 
rovide { es merchahndize. His — 
'urks frequently invaded the ſup- 
x days, F ablage. and even the real 
ns, beto us of the Shaiks ; they did not 
he ſon un him this abuſe of power, 
g to g. day; furniſhing freſh 


| eve 

et 1 complaint, was produc- 
+ of new diſturbances. Daher, 
e underſtanding began to be 
wired by his extreme old age, 
| not meaſures calculated 
wpeaſe them. He called his 
Men rebels and ungrateful, and 
waned he had no faithful and 


more 
hem. 
nemy þ 
y ile the 
thoaſar 
| Daher 
hale Am 
left the 


bagger ed ſervant but Ibrahim: 
la. 8 infatuation ſerved only to de- 
2 a eſpect for his perſon, and 
ve alloWe 


name and juſtify their diſcon - 


and ha * 

panne *The unhappy effects of this 
s becon b& fully diſplayed themſelves 
; but ſe 1774+ Since the death of Ali 
* bbrahim, finding he had more 
For 


far than hope, had abated ſome · 
by of hie haughtineſs. He no 
fer ſaw the ſame certainty of 


* troubl 


ns of tl ung money by making war. 
o appe allies, the Ruſſians, in whom 
cn, VI bis confidence. was placed, be- 
en, OT themſelves to talk of peace; 
for u theſe motives determined bim 
chi: col ſe $0 oonelude it, for which 
had re be entered into à treaty 
f, 11 2 capidji whom the Porte 
for n ned at Acre. It was agreed 
the we n Daher and his ſons ſhould lay 
= i their arms, but retain the go- 


ent of the country, by re- 
Any the Tails, which are the 
bolt of this power, But it was 
ie ſtipulated, that Saide ſliould 
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de reſtored, and the Shaik pay the 
miri, as he had done formerly, 
Theſe conditions were extremely 
diſſatis factory to the ſons of Daher, 
and the more ſo, becauſe they were 
concluded without their art'cipa- 
tion. They deemed it diſgraceful 
again to become ttibyraries, and 
were ſtill more offended that the 
Porte had granted to none of them 
the title of their father; they there* 
fore all revolted. Ali repaired.to 
Paleſtine, aud took up his quart 

at Habroun ; Ahmad and Seid re- 
tired to Nablous, Orman among the 
Arabs of Saker, and the remainder 
of the year paſſed in theſe diſſen- 

ng 


« Such was the ſituation of at- 
fairs, when, at the beginning of 
1775, Mobammed-Bey- appeared 
in Paleſtine, with all the forces hs 
was able to collect. Gaza, deſti- 
tute of ammurition, did not ven- 
ture to reſiſt. Vafa, proud of the 
part the had ated in former diſ- 
utes, had more courage ; the in- 

abitants took arms, and their re- 
ſiſtance had nearly diſappointed the 
vengeance of the mamlouk; but 
ny thing conſpired to the de- 
ſtruction of Daher, The Druzes 
dared not ſtir; the Motoualis were 
diſcontented : Ibrahim ſummoned 
aſſiſtance from every quarter, but 
de offered no money, and his ſol- 
licitations had no effect; he had 
not even the prudence to ſend pro- 
viſions to the beſieged. They were 
compelled to ſurrender, and the 
route to Acre was laid open to the 
enemy. As ſoon as the taking of 
Yafa was known, Ibrahim and Da 
her fled, and took refuge in the 
mountains of * A 9 
confiding in een 
himſelf 2 3 took the 
place of his father; but ſoon per- 
ceiving he bad been deceived, he 

too 


— — — — — — — 
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took to flight likewiſe in his turn, 


and Acre remained in the poſſeſſion 


. of the Mamlouks. 


et would have been difficult to 
foreſee the conſequences of this re- 
volution, but the unexpected death 
of its author rendered it, of a ſud- 
den, of no effect. The flight of 
the Egyptians, leaving free --the 
country and capital of Daher, he 
loſt no time in returning; but the 
ſtorm was by no means appeaſed. 
He ſoon learnt that a Turkiſh fleet, 
under the command of Haſſan, the 
celebrated captain Pacha, was lay- 
ing ſiege to Saide, He then diſco- 


- vered too late the perfidy of the 


Porte, which had lulled his vigi- 
lance by profeſſions of friendſhip, 
while ſhe was concerting with Mo- 
hammed Bey the means of his 
deſtruction, During a whole year 
that the Turks had been diſengaged 
from the Ruſſians, it was not difh- 
cult to foreſee their intentions from 
their motions. Still, bowever it 


was in his power to endeavour to 
prevent the conſequences of this 
error; but, unfortunately, even 
this he neglected. Degnizla, bom- 


barded in Saide without hope of 


Tuccour, was conſtrained to evacu- 
ate the town; and the captain Pa- 
cha appeared inſtantly before Acre. 
At fight of the enemy, a eonſulta- 


tion was held how to eſcape the 


danger, and this led to a quarrel, 


which decided the fate of Daher. 
In a general council, Ibrahim 
zve his opinion to repel force by 


force: his reaſons were, that the 
captain Pacha had but three large 
veſſels; that he could neither mace 
an attack by land; nor remain at 
anchor, without danger, before the 
caſtle; that there was a ſufficient 
force of cavalry and Mograbian in- 
fantry to hinder a deſcent, - and 
that it was almoſt certain the Turks 


would relinquiſh the enten 
without attempting any thing. 
oppoſition to him, Degnizl 
clared for peace, becauſe ref 
could only prolong the war 
maintained it was unreaſonab 
expoſe the lives of ſo many b 
men, when the ſame object u 
be effected by leſs valuable mg 
that is by money ; that he waz 
ciently acquainted with the ay 
of the captain Pacha, to aff: 
would ſuffer himſelf to be eo 
ed; and was certain not only 
he could procure his departure 
even make him a friend, fo 
ſum of two thouſand purſes, 

was preciſely: what Ibrahim d 
ed; he therefore exclaimed ay 
the meaſure, proteſting there 


not a medin in the treaſury, k the 
her ſupported his aſſertion.“ noted 1 
Shaik is in the right,” replied & be w 
nizla ; „ his ſervants have heſe ga 
known that his generoſity de ot 
ſuffer his money to ſtagnate 1 bins, 
coffers; but does not the b 
they obtain from him belong e ( 
him? And can it be believed of his 
thus entitled to them, we kno the capt; 
where to find two'thouſaud purl v the 
At theſe words Ibrahim inte loa 


ing him, exclaimed, that a 
himſelf, no man could be pc der to 
„Say baſer,” reſumed Deyn 4. 1; 
tranſported with rage. * 
ignorant, that for the laſt fou buch 
years, you have been hezpi, in 
enormous treaſures ? that you i better 
monopolized all the trade 0 ; 
country; that you ſell all the! qreat a 
and keep back the payments | 
are due; that in the war ot 
hammed Bey, you plunderet 
whole territory of Gaza, © 
"away all the corn, and leftt 
habitants of Yafa without it 
ceſſaries of life? He was 
eceding, when the * 


enten rs filence, proteſted the in · 
y thing. ne of his miniſter, and accuſed 
Jegnizla un of envy and treachery. 
fe reti 


mala inftantly . the coun- 
ud aſſembling his countrymen, 


Wgrabians or Barbary Arabs, 


he war 
eaſonab 


Many d 

object ae, forbid them to fire upon 
able m aptain Pacha. 

he was hier, however, determined 


ind the attack, made every ne- 
in preparation; and, the next 
„Haſſan, approaching the caſ- 
began the dannonade. Daher 


parture ed with the few pieces near 
end, fo ; but in ſpite of his reicerated 
urles, m, the otheis did not fire. 
ahim de himſelf betrayed, be mount- 
imed ay bs horſe ; and, leaving the 
z there by the gate which opens to- 


b the gardens on the north, 
ted to gain the country; but, 
E be was puſſing along the walls 
tele gardens, a Mograbian ſol- 


ity dei hot him with a muſquet in 
gu! bins, and he fell from his 
the „ when the Barbary Arabs, 
belong ſurrounding his body, cut 
* bis head, which they carried 
ye kn 


ite captain Pacha, who, accord- 
„the odious cuſtom of the 
u, loaded it with ifſults while 
urreyed it, and had it e 


wad pur 
n inte 
that a 


| be pe ner to carry it, to Conſſantino- 
| Deen 1% a preſent to the Sultan, and 
6M kcticle to the people. | 

aſt foul such was the tragical end of 
heapll un, in many reſpects, worthy 
at you i better fate. It is long fince 
rade r Lay beheld among her chiefs 
il che! Fa 2 character. In military 
y ments 

war e | 
underet 

Ha, 8 

leſt t 

out 11 


e Was 
alk, 
mal 
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affairs, no man poſſeſſed more cour- 
age, activity, coolneſs, or reſources. 
In politics, the noble ftrankneſs- of 
his mind was not diminiſhed even 
by his ambition, He was fond only 
of brave and open meaſures ; and 


compoſed the chief ſirength-of - -heroically preferred the dangers of 


the field to the wily intrigues of the 
cabinet ; nor was it till he had taken 
Ibrabim for his miniſter that his 
conduct was blemiſhed with a ſort 


of duplicty which that Chriſtian 


called prudence." The reputation 
of his juſtice had eſtabliſhed through- 
out his ſtates, a ſecurity unknown 
in Turkey; difference in religion 
occaſioned no diſputes on this head: 
he poſſeſſed the toleration, or, per- 
haps, the indifference of the Be- 
douin Arabs. He had alſo preſerv- 
ed the ſimplicity of their cuſtoms 
and manners. His table was not 
different from that of a rich farmer; 


the luxury of his dreſs never ex- 


ceeded a few peliſſes, and he never 
wore any trinkets, The greateſt 
expence he incurred was in blood 
mares, for ſome of which he even 
paid as high as twenty thouſand 
livres, (eight hundred and twenty- 
five pounds). He likewiſe lov 

women; but was ſo jealous of de- 
cency and decorum, that he ordered 
that every one token in the act of 
gallantry, or offering inſult to a 
woman, ſhould ſuffer death : he 


had, in ſhort, attained the difficult 


medium between ptodigality and 
avarice, and was at once generous 
and economical,” 


MAN. 


MANNERS or NATION: 
KUPTIAL and FUNERAL RITES of tht ANCIENT MEXICA 


[From the Firſt Volume of the Abbé Cravicero's Hiſtory of Mex 
* tranſlated by CyarLes CurIEN, Eſq.] 


10 WII reſp to the mar- 
riages of the Mexicans, 
although in them, as well as in all 
their cuſtoms, ſuperſlition had a 


great ſhare, nothing, however, at- 
tended them which was repugnant 


to decency or honour. Any mar- 


riage between perſovs related in the 
erf degree of ,conſany winity or al- 
ande, was ſtrictly forbid, not on! 
by the laws of Mexico, but alſo b 
the lows of Michuacan, unleſs it 
-was between couſins, The parents 
were the perſons who ſettled all 
marriage“, and none were ever exe- 
cuted without their conſent. When 
a ſon arrived at an age capable of 
dearing the charges of that tate, 
which in inen was from the age of 
twenty to twenty-two years, and in 
women from fixtecy to eighteen, a 
ſuitable and proper wife was ſingled 
out for him; but before the union 
was concluded on, the diviners 
were conſulted, who, after having 
confidered the birth-day of the 
youth, and of the young girl in- 
tended for his bride, decided on 
the happineſs or unhappineſs of the 
match, If from the combination 
of figns attending their birth, th 
pronounced the alliance unpropi- 
rious, that young maid was aban- 
doned, and another ſought. If, 
on the contrary, they predicted 
1 1 
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which the could bring to the m 


happineſs to the couple, they 
pirl was demanded of her part 

y certain women among ti 
called cihuatlanque; or folic 
who were the moſt elderly and 
ſpectable amongſt the kindred 
the youth. Theſe women 
the firſt time at midnight to 
houſe of the damſel, carried a 
ſent to her parents, and demar 
her of them in a humble and 
pectful ſtyle. The firſt demand, 
according to'the cuſtom of that 
tion; infallibly refuſed, how 
advantageous and eligible the! 
riage might appear to the pare 
Who gave ſome plauſible re 
for their refuſal. After a few! 
were paſt; thoſe women retu 
to repeat their demand, uſing p 
ers and arguments alſo, in ordg 
obtain their requeſt, giving 2 
count of the rank and fortun 
the youth, and of what he wt 
make the 'dowry of his wile 
alſo gaining information of 


on her part. The parents '*| 
to this ſecond requeſt, that i 
neceſſary to conſult their relat 
and connections, and to find 
the inclination of their daugl 
before they could come to an 
ſolution. © Theſe female fol 
returned no more; the ps 


vomen of their kindred, a 
 anſiver to the party. 


bed, and a day appointed for 
wtials, the parents, after ex- 
as their daughter 10 fidelity 
vedience to her hu 
\ conduct in life as would 
our to her family, conducted 
xitt a numerous company and 
to the houſe of her father- 
7; if noble, ſhe was carried 
fitter, The bridegroom, and 
father and mother-11-law, re- 


[EXICA 
1 of Me 1 


e, they y her at the gate of the houſe, 
her pa four torches borne by four 
wngſt tl n. At meeting, the bride and 
Ir folicit room reciprocally offered in- 
efly and each other; then the bride- 
kindred taking the bride by the 
omen e her into the hall, or cham- 
night to lich was 758 for the 
arried a Wu. They ſet down — 
d dem new and curiouſly wrought 
ble and which was ſpread in the mid- 


emand, of the chamber, and cloſe to 


of that fre which was kept lighted. 
d, how: prieſt tied a point of the 
le the fp, or the bride, 


ag 0 
he tilmatli, or mantle of the 


the pare 

ible re room, and in this ceremony 
r a few( matrimonial contract chiefly 
n retu Wed, The wife now made 


urns round the fire, and then 
ng to her mat, ſhe, along 
ter huſband, offered copal to 
F gods, and exchanged pre- 
und each other. The repaſt 


; wiſe, Med next, The married pair 
on of Ton the mat, giving mouthfuls 
> the m other alternately, and to 


pets in their places. When 
who had been invited were 


* exhilerated with wine, 
> find vs freely drank on ſuch 
(avs, they went out to dance 
to ad of the houſe, while the 
e fol Pur remained in the cham- 
the pa 


nn which, during four days, 


elyes conveyed, by means of 


oratory at midnight to burn inceaſe / 
4fGvourable anſwer being at laſt 


and' 
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they never ſtirred, except to obey 

the calls of nature, or to go to the 
to the idols, and to make oblations 
of eatables. They paſſed theſe » 
four days in prayer and faſting, ' 
drefſed in new habits, and adorned | 


with certain enſigus of the gods of + 


their devotion, without proceeding 

to any act of leſs decency, fearing 
that otherwiſe the puuiſhment of 
heaven would fall upon them. 
Their beds on theſe nights were 
two mats of ruſhes, covered with, 
ſmall ſheets, with certain feathers; 
and a gem of Chalchihuitl in the 
middle of them. At rhe four cor- 
ners of the bed green canes and. 
ſpines of the aloe were laid, with 
which they were to draw blood 
from their tongues and their ears 

in honour of their gods. The 
prieſts were the perſons who adjuit-! 
ed the bed to ſanctify the marriage 


but we know nothing of the myſ- 


tery of the canes, the feathers, and 
the gem. Until the fourth "night; 
the'mariiage was not conſummated; 
they believed it would have proved 
unlucky, if they had anticipated: 
the period of conſummation.” The: 
morning after they bathed them? 
ſclves and put on new drefles, and 
thoſe who had been invited, adorn- 
ed their heads with white, and their 
hands and feet with red feathers. 
The ceremony was concluded by 
making preſents of dreſſes to the 
gueſts, which were proportioned 
to the circumſtances of. the married 
pair; and on that ſame day they 
carried to the temple the mats, 
ſheets, canes, and the eantables 
which had been preſented to the 
idols, * 
«© The forms which we have de- 
ſcribed, in the marriages of the 
Mexicans were not ſo univerfal 
through the empire, but that ſome 
provinces qffferved other 'peculiar- 
D ities. 
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ities. In Ichcatlan, whoever was 
deſirous of — * preſented 
himſelf to the prieſts by whom he 


was conducted to the tem ple, where 


they cut off a part of his hair be- 
fore the idol which was worſhipped 
there, and then pointing him out 


to the people, they began to ex- 


claim, ſaying, this man <vi/hes to 
tale a wife. Then they made him 
deſcend, and take the firſt ſreg wo- 
man he met, as the one whom hea- 
ven deſtined. to him. Any woman 
who did not like to have him for a 
huſband, ' avoided coming near to 
the temple at that time, that ſhe 
mg not ſubjeR herſelf to the ne- 
ceſſity of marrying him: this mar- 
riage was e 
the mede of ſeeking for a wife. 
„Among the 
lawful to uſe any free woman be- 
fore they married her. When an 
on was about to take a wife, if 
on the firſt night he found any thing 
about his wife which was diſagrre- 
able to bim, he was permitted to 
dvorce, her the next. day; but if 
he ſhewed himſelf all that day con- 
tent with having her, he could not 
afterwards abandon her, The con- 
tract being thus ratified, the pair 
retired to do penance for paſt of- 
fencey twenty or thirty days, dur- 
ing which period they. abſlained 
from moſt of the pleaſures of the 
fenſes, drew blood from themſelves, 
and frequently bathed, 
„ Among the Miztecas, beſides 
the ceremony of tying the married 
pair together by the end of their 
garments, they cut off a part of 
their hair, and the huſband carried 
his wife for a little time upon his 
ey peine potygroy: in 
* 5 „ i 
the Mexicin ln + 7 
A and lords had aumerous wives; but 
it is probable, that they obſerved all 
the ceremonies with their principal 


-,< 
- * 
* „ 


wives only, and thar with the 


ments together was ſufficient, 


mediately after the conqueſt; be 


fingular therefore in 


omies, it was 


the eſſential rite of tying their 4 


«+ The Spaniſh theologiſts 
canoniſts, "3 went to Werte 
unacquainted with the cuſtom 
thoſe people, lait e a 
their 1 es ; but when t 
had learnt the language, and 
perly examined that and e 

oints of importance; they acht 
171 ſuch marriages to be 
and lawful. Pope Paul Ill. 
the proyincial council of Me 
ordered, in conformity to the 
ered cnons, and the uſage o 
church, that all thoſe who 
willing to embrace chiiſtia 
ſhould: keep no other wife but 
one whom they had firſt mari 
However ſuperſlitiousthe! 
icaus were in other matters, id 
ntes which they obſerved at ſ 
rals they exceeded themſelves 
ſoon as any perſon died, cet 
mafters of funeral ceremonies 
called, who were generally 
advanced in years. They eh 
number of pieces of paper, 
which they dreſſed the dcad | 
and took a glaſs of water with 
they ſprinkled the head, ſa 
that that was the water uſed | 
time of their life. They then 
ed it in a habit ſuitable to the 
the wealth, and the circumſi 
attending the death of the 
If the deceaſed had been a wa 
they clothed him in the had 
Huitzilopochtli; if a merchan 
that of facatuth » If an art! 
that of the protecting god of b 
or trade: one who had been d 
ed was drefſed in the habit of 
loc ; one who had been ta 
for adultery, in that of Tlazolts 
and a drunkard — 1 — 
Tezcatzoncatl, we. 
mort, as Gemar has well obſ 
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1th t | 2 

. NN nue more garments after they long with the body of its maſter, 
9 tad than while they were according to the kind of death of 
logide * K which he died. While the maſters 
Werde ah che habit they gave the of che ceremonĩes were lighting up 
eſt; de jug of water, Which was to the fire in which the body was to 
cuſtor Wie or thee journey to the other be burned, the other prieils kept 
+ ogy i, and allo at ſucceſſive diſſe- ſinging in a melancholy grain. 
when ins, different pieces of paper, After burning the body, they ga- 


ing the uſe. of each. On thered the aſhes in an earthen pot, 


e, and 


and d ng the fir piece to the amongſt which, according to the 
ey e id: „Ex means of circumſtances of the deceaſed, they 
to be jou will paſs without danger put a gem of more or leſs value; 


ul 111, dhe two. mouatains which which they faid would ſerve him in 
of Men again} each other.“ With place of a heart in the other world. 


to the keond they ſaid 3 “ By means They buried this earthen pot in a 
ſage 0 tis you wall walk without ob- deep. ditch, and fourſcore days af- 
who den along the road which is ter made oblations of bread aud wine 
chriſtia ade En great ſerpent,” over it. 
ife dur the third 2 y this you Such were the funeral rites of 


Il go ſecurely through the place, the common people; but at the 


man | ary 

usthe! * there is che crocodile Xochi- death of kings, and that of lords, 
ters, io.” The fourth was z ſafe or perſons of high rank, ſome pe- 
ed at ſ t through the eight 1 0 culiar forms were obſeryed that are 
ſelves ich through the eight hills: worthy to be mentioned, When 
ied, cee ixth was given in order to the king fell -ick, ſays Gomara, 
nonies without hurt through the they put a maſk on the idol of Hu- 
erally mp wind; for they pretended itzilopochtli, and alſo one on the 
bey of"! nas neceſſary to pals a place idol of Tezcatlipoga, which they 
aper, led ltzehecajan, where a wind never took off until the king was 
dcad H © violently as to tear up eitber dead or recovered ;. but it is 
"wich u, and. ſo ſharp. that it cut like certain, that the idol of Huitailo- 


hie; on which account they pochtli had always two maſks, not 


ad, (ay 
med all the habits which the de- one. As ſoon as a king of Mexico 


uſed 1 


- then d had worn during life, their bappened to die, his death was pub- 
to the as, and ſome ho d goods, iſhed in great form, and all the 
-cu\tn ia der that the heat of this firs lords who xeſided 15 court, and alſo 
the At defend them from the cold of thoſe who were but a little diſtant L 
am M tertible wind; - | from it were informed of the 
e bab One of the chief and moſi ridi- event. in order that they might 


erchan 
n art! 
d of h 
cen d 
bit of 
1 Eee 
lazoltd 


on ceremonies at funerals was be preſent at the funeral. In the 

llling; a techichi, a domeſtic mean time they laid the royal if 
Kruped, which we-have already corple upon beautiful curioufl i 
Moned, reſembling a little dog, wrought mats, which was atiend- 
paxompany the deceaſed in their ed and watched by his , domeſ- | 
e to the other world. They tics. Upon the fourth or fifth day 
= ſtring about its neck, be- after, when the lords were ar- 


e hal . ar, that neceſſary to enable it rived, who brought wich them rich | 
1000 the deep river of Chiuhna · dreſſes, beautiful feathers, and ſlaves p 


Fred the techichi, or burned it à- of the funeral, they clothed the 
| y D : corple | 


| 

| 
pa, or. New, Waters. They to be preſented, to add to the pomp i] 

| 
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corpſe in fiſteen, or more, very fine 
habits of cotton of various colours, 
ornamented it with gold, ſilver, and 


gems; hung an emerald at the un- 


der lip, which was to ſerve in place 
of a heart, covered the face with a 
maſk, and over the habits were 
placed the enfigns of that god, in 
whoſe temple or area the aſhes were 
to be buried; They cut off ſome 
ef the hair, which, together with 
ſome more which had been cut off 
in the infancy of the king, they 
preſerved in a little box, in order 
to perpetuate, as they ſaid, the me- 
mory of the deceafed. Upon the 
box they laid an ima 
ceaſed, made of w or of ſtone. 
Then they killed the flave who was 
his chaplain, who had had the care of 
his oratory, and all that belonged 
to the private worſhip of his gods, 
in order that he might ſerve him in 
the ſame office in the other world. 
«« The funeral proceſſion came 
next, accompanied by all the re- 
lations of the deceaſed, the whole 
of the nobility, and the wives of 
the late king, who teſtified their 
forrow by tears and other demon- 
ſtrations of grief. The nobles car- 
ried a great ſtandard of paper, and 
the royal arms and enſigns. The 
prieſts continued finging, but with- 
out any muſical inſtrument. Upon 
their arrival at the lower area of 
the temple, the bigh-prieſt, toge- 
ther with their ſervants, came out 
to meet the royal corpſe, which, 
without delay, they placed en the 
funeral pile, which was prepared 
there for that purpoſe of odoriferous 
reſinous woods, together with a 
large quantity of copal, and other 
aromatic ſubſtances. While - the 
royal corpſe, and all its habits, the 
arms and enfigns were burning, 
they ſacrificed at the bottom of the 
ſtairs of the temple a great number 


of flaves of thoſe which belopged 


- 


of the de- 


to the deceaſed, and alſo of th 
which had been preſented by 
lords. Along with the ſlaxes,! 
likewiſe ſactificed ſome of the! 
gularly formed men, xm 
king had collected in his pa 
for his entertainment, in ordert 
they might give him the ſame p 
ſure in the other world; and 
the ſame reaſon they uſed allo 
ſacrifice ſome of his wives. 

number of the victims was prop 
tioned to the grandeur of the f 


ral, and amounted ſometimes, uter te! 
ſeveral hiſtorians affirm, to two b u, 
dred. Among the other facrif les, 
the techichi was not omitted; . kpulc 
were firmly perſuaded that uit bud 
ſuch a guide it would be impoil wrees 
to get through ſome dangeraWinnyn 
ways which led to the other wor wer! 
„The day following the 1 toue 
were gathered, and the teeth v] placed 
remained entire; they fought cali up 
fully for the emerald which r y 
been hung to the under lip, n 
the whole were put into the 0QWfoulch 
with the hair, and they depot they | 
the box in 11 deſtined for ln; if 
ſepulchre. e four follow wrer's 
days they made oblations of cal wa 
es over the ſepulchre; on d vet 
fifth, they ſacrificed ſome (lar wore þ 
and alſo ſome others on the tw nch 
tieth, - fortieth, fixticth, and eig all, 
tieth day after, From that im ber (| 
forward, they ſacrificed no m had 
human victims: but every Je Jveror 
they celebrated the day of the f Aru 
neral with ſacrifices of rabbits, bi u the 
terflies, quails, and other birds, at tad for 
with oblations of bread, wine. cp tha 
flowers, and certain little reecs fi iy in 
ed with aromatic ſubſtances, wie rhich 


they called . This annive 
ſary was held for four years. 
L. The bodies of the dead ut 


in ral burned ; they buried! 
bole caddie of thoſe only _— - 
been drowned, or had died of j 
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«There was no fixed place for 


pled in the towers of the tem- 


it art or profeſſion. If it was 

tulchre- of any; military per- 

they laid a ſhield and ſword render to the gere ede At mid: 

in; if of a woman, a Walt, night, four prieſts carried the corpſe 
ly 


u was. certain natural 
« veſſei, of Which we ſhall where they believ 
ate hereafter. In the tombs paradiſe wa _ ar" thei? 77 


nd found, contderat 8 95 


hn in he letters, that at. 9s 
T3920 beſieged Roch 


MR eulctire, which wal 1 
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ud ſome other diſeaſes; but - preſent at the digging up of 
4 reaſon of theſe exeep · another ſepulchre, from hich they 
ne know not. th three thouſand caltellanos. 

.,1** The caves of the mountains 
Many ordered their aſhes were the ſepulchres of the ancient 


i} buried near to ſome temple Chechemecas; but, as they grew 
lar, ſoine in the fields, and o- more civilized, they adopted in this 


n thoſe facred laces of the and other rites, the'cuttoms of the 


Amins where facnfices uſed to Acolhuan nation, which were gear- 
le. The aſhes of the kings ly the lame with thoſe ot the Nen 


| lords, were, for the moſt part, icans. * 2 

6 The Miztecas retained j in bn 

Ne in thoſe of the the ancient uſage df the Cheche. 
xr qemple.'; Cloſe to Teoti- mecas, but in ſome things th 

u, Where there were many were ſingular in their cuſtom 

Is, there were alſo innumera- When any of their lords fell fick, 


bulchr's.. The tombs of thoſe they offered prayers, rod s, and fa- 
te bodies had been buried en- crifices for the tecorery of Hn 


qreable to the tęſtimony of beulth. If it wa reſtored, the 


nanymous conqueror who ſaw made grear' rs joieings“ Tt he die " 


were deep ditches, formed they continued to pra 'of him 


lane and lime, within which if he was (fill ah ver fut conducted 
Fpaced the bodies in a fitting one of his flaves to tue rpfe, dreſſt 
we upon icpalli, or loi ſeats, ed him in the Habits of his maſſer, 


with the inſtruments of put a malk; upon bis face,” and fot 
awe whole. dz P N e him all the 
honours which they had uſed to 


to be buried in a wood, or in ſome 
cavern, 3 in that > 
1 the gate 


arer 's ſhuttle, and à xica 


ich they put gold and jews is ſacrificed the flave, and la 


but all, were proviged. with et- ley all ths" nts-of his 
bor the long Jaurney whic anfitory d 9 15 a. ditch; bur 
Ink to 1975 „ The. 'Spa Ahe cov rant Kifn'with earth; 
ing 1 wat, Every y "held a teſtis 
0 Was ry the N i ca Yall in hond > of their laſt lord, on 
i their combs du up Tee. which” they celebrated his! birth, 


50 "his death, for of they never 
precious metal. po oke.” 
th = - theiy neighs 
"hich he mage into. the emba he dody of the 
* 0 1 5 al lotd be een Even 
pr tic time of the hrit- neg: 

ellangs, that ig, two mecan Kings, aryrtigrie - a7 
und fotty onnces of, 1 Were in ule among thofe nations tg 
n th Pretervs dead 2 from ſpeedy 
a temple, ,. cofru n 
age ſays alſo, that” le thut theſe were A. frequent.“ 
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Their CEREMONIES on the ELECTION of a KiN0, 


Ty ren 


[From the ſame Work. ] * 

d 1 

0 new king was elected un- certain powder, which they el 

* Ne til the funeral of his ur ed à firong preſervative 0 + 


deceſſor was celebrated with due 
pomp and magnificence. As ſoon 
gs the election was made, advice 
was ſent to the kings of Acolhua- 
can and I acuba, in order that they 
ight confirm it, and alſo to the 
— 5 lords who. had been pre- 
55 at the ral, Theſe two 
led the new "choſen ſovereign 
to the r temple, The feuda- 
ry lords ent firſt, with the en- 
ns of their ſlates ; then the no- 
bles ** the court with the badges 
of their dignity. and offices; the 
two allied kings followed next, and 
behind them the king elect, ſiript 
naked, without any covering except 
— Fn the girdle, or large 
bandages about 55 Ng. He af- 
the temple 
= of two — 1 the court, 
where, one of the bigli- dag ac- 
companied by the m reſpech able 
'officers of the temple, receiyed bim. 
e worſhipped the idol of. Huitzi- 
btli, touching the earth iy jth 
han and then Fur. 

5 mout he hig nie eg 6 

is body with a px 90 fs 

and ſprinkled. bim four times wi 
2 which had been bleſſed, ac- 


by their; rite, at the grand 


fix of Huitzilopochtli, 85 
f 12 of of branches 1 


maize. He was clothed in a 
dle, on wet were painted olk 
and bones of the dead, 
head was covere 1 — two Wes 
oaks, one black, 
ue, on which. Soria r figures were 
repreſents. They tie A ſmall 
neck containing a 


ing on the Xi 


the ther 


eaſes, ſorc Wed and treaſon, 
py would that people be whoſe h 
could. carry about him ſuch a j 
ſervative, They put afterwart 
cenſer, and a $ beg of copal in 
hands, that he might give in 
to the idol with them. When 
act of religion was performed 
ing which the king remained on 
knees, the high- prielt fat down 
delivered. a iſeSurle to him, 
Which after congratulating hin 
his advancemetit, he informed 
of the obligation he owed his 
jects for having raiſed him to 
throne, and warmly recomme 
> ion zeal for religion and ju : 
protection of he r, an 
Jelchce of his 1. 
dom. The allied king 
the nobles next addteſſed hi 
fame purpoſe; to which 

kin anſweted with thanks and 
miles to exert pinto the ut 
of his power for the happin 
the. ſtate. Gomara, and other telt. 
ors. Who have co oy pat him, al 
that the high-prieſt male him! 
nai intain. their ühciept rely 
0. ere the lows of his ne 
1977 and to make the, fun rd. 
Lk fo make the cba 
down n. to make the rivers whorm at 
and alt Fruits to ripen. Vis | 
at they mage che King ro co 


Extrdvagatr un oath, it is proline ee 


that, otily meant to oblige won th 
fo 9 8 1 conduct worth 
tete favours from bares, 


e After hearit dg tek 1 7 
W. 


ind king 1588 0 ; 
dant the er ue of 
a 7 of of the nodilicy w. keir p. 


Their CEREMONIES on the ELECTION of a KING. 


NG, pre in eek and appare 


1551 


their obedience, and pa bim pochtli, makin all the while con- 

del. He itant and carneit prayers to obtain 
thence conducted to a POIs that en ntenment af underſtand- 
kin the incloſure of the templę jug which was requiſite in order to 


J Tlacatecco,, where he was vern his , monarchy with pru- 
hey ele 0 bimſelt tour days, during 40 ence, On the fiith day, the no- 
againſt kick time be was allowed to eat bility returned to the temple, con- 
1 ce 3 day, ; but he might eat ducting the new king to his palace, 
41 4 


ſuch a 1 
afterward 
opal! in 
give in 

When 


one burat copal to Huitzilo- Aue. 
ormec | > 


* 
2 1 
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eiter rt 0) food. He where the feudato ry, lords came 
ed twice every day, and after renew the inveſtiture of their fi 
ing he drew. blood from his Then followed the rejoicings of t 
„ which be offered together people, Rag RN: ages 
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ained ou 
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bees ORAL and PHYSICAL. QUALITIES of he rice. 
forme T.kxrom the ſame Work, ] * 
red un 


him to 


zcommel qualities of the Mexicans, perſons. 1.certainl 


An 7 and phyſical "ourſelves 5" bs ode. * 


mel 


and ju ir t-mpers, and diſpotitions, were u my own mi ik mould 
or, 200 ane wi; b/thoſe of the Acolhu- — 8 — E one ſide more . 
Fand s, the Tepanceans, the Tlaſca- to the . as. neither the 

| kings s, and/ other nations, with no Lings of a ello OW-COURKT man . can 
50 er difference than what aroſe , ſway my. opinian in their favour, 


ths and 
. the ut 


n their different mode of edu- nor can I be intereſted to condemn 

; ſo that what we ſhall ſay them fromm love ok, nf nation, or 

en zeal for th 5 har, Gall, he 
155 


1appin Inderſtood as equal! licable to trymen: 
d other reſt, - Several —— ancient yd: 4 plain oy ood and 
him, ul ell as modern, have undertaken the bad, jagh, hare, bovered 
e * þ ſcription of theſe people, but in them. 7 
1 * dave not met with any one Which „ The. | are ot. 2 good 
aun 0 A in ny, Fiber, faithful and ſtature, f. N exceeding 
| 1 are, e paſſſons and preju- t the AL 
elo f hers of 574 and the imperiect ſtz ioned U 
; 125 Whrnation, or the . weak under- thy 

* | of . Aon! prevented plexior 
* de . gig Gow in thelr i zeyes, cl 
oblige 5 ry Ae e : ws 
2 54 wt bug to 

, theſe nations, arp ky ry ; 9 
11 w rcourſe for many years with ,, curl. 

tatives, and from the molt. mi- « There is ; Tearvely a nation, 

2 due obſervations with reſpeci to . perhaps; upon garth in which there 


D 4 


pteſent+ flate, made both by are fewer perſons deformed, and it 


would 


156 Moza and Purgicat Quatitrys of the MEXICANZ. ? 
would be more difficult to find a been, very moderate in eating, | « Ma 
fing Fwy + backed, lame, or, uint - their Falte for ſtrong liquor ans [0 
eyed man àmangit a thouſand Mex- carried to the greateſt exceſs, ji 


icanis, th.in abode any hundred of merly they were kept within ny 
any other nation. The unplea- by the ſeverity of the laws; coat. 
. fantnefs of their colour, the ſmall- now that theſe liquors are Crown 
neſs of their forchead, the thinneſs common, and drunkennesß is « 
of their heard” and the courſeneſs puniſhed, "one half of the peo 
of their hit, are fo far compenſated ſeeni'to have loſt their road 2 
The ref ulariry and fine propor- this, together with the 
ibis of their limbs,” that they can ner in Which they live, mehr 
fleither be called very beautiful, nor all the baneful impreſſions of 6 
Me (contrary, but ſeem to hold 4 eaſe, and deſtitute Of the mean 
middle · place between the extremes. correcting them, is, undoubtedlyt 
Their 1 neither engages principal cauſe of the havoc vι] de 
nor diſguſts ;..but among the young is made among them by the epi 
women of Mexico, there are many mical diſorders, 
very beatiful and fair ; whoſe beau- 1. Their minds are at bottom 


is at the tame time rendered every reſpect like thoſe of the c at 

more winning by the ſweetneſs of = of Adam, and endued i ent- 

their manner of ſpeaking, and 72 the fame powers; nor did the whe! 
ropeans ever do lefs credit to thao 


1 Per and natural mod 
f'eHeir whole behaviour. own'reaſon' than when they dout 
45 Their ſenſes ns very acute, ef. ed of the Tationality of 'the A 
pecially that = * Shieh they ricans Tue ſtate of eivilizat 
ts 5 impaired? o the greateſt among the Mexicans, when th 
ave. Their itutions are ſound, were firſt known to the Spaniard 
Md their health robuſt. They are which was mich ſuperior to de 
92 87 free” of many diſorders of the Spaniards themſelves, ub e 
Which are common amang the Spa- they were firſt known to the en 

'Hiards, But of the epidemical Gr. nicians, that of the Gauls wh 
cafes to which ther country is oc- firſt known to the Greeks, or He 
_caffonally* - fab je, they are the of the Germans and Britons be 
, rincip Haim, ; with them theſe firſt known te the Romans, ſhou Ked am 
b deglä; and with them they of itſelf” have been fully ſuffi 
end. One never. perceives in à to correct ſuch an error of mat 
' Mexican chat'ftiniking breath which mind, if it had not been the in b 
2 Hecufioned in other people by the reſt of the inhuman avarice of lo vi 

: 17 — tion of the humours or indi- rufftans to encourage it. The 
eien. Their conſtitutions are underſtandings are fitred for cre ined 
hleg atic; but the pituitous eva- kind of ſcience, as ex rience h Weir e 
custions from their heads" = very cual ſhewn, Of the Mericnt 


 ſeatiry,” and they fefflorh ſpit 338 hd Have had an Ae joys « 

become — un Aging in the purſults of ka with 

„ner ite _— — int, which is but a ſmall numbe them 

| - though wok 575 L of acute us the gregteſt pu of 'the peo) Wn. 
© diſeaſes, it is not — ncommon are always em loyed in the pubi e 


among them to attain t che e of a or private works, we bare kno" ' 
hundred. ' fome good mathematicians, esc E 
bey are and have ever "Leh architects, and tearned _ Me 
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corrected 1 
has been krequentſy demonſtrat 
by experience. It Would be di 


cult to find, any where, a,youtl 
more docile than the preſent, or. 
body of people. more ready than 
their anceſtors were to receive the 
lights of religion. 
e the bes 
Mexicans are not in all reſpect 
fimilar to the ancient; as the Greeks 
$44 ati. Abi 


. 
ä 


TY 


bo af auags eG at CIS ml Ab 6 ea l 
by a proper education, az of theſe flags have little reſem) 
to thoſe w 


ions of honour, They were 
intrepid, more nimble, more a. 
more induſtrious; but they u 


and cruel.“ 


hved in the um 

lato and of Pericles. The anc 
exigans ſhewed more fire, 

were more ſenüble to the inp 


at the ſame time, more ſuperlitt 


} 


— 


: 
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1 


IExtracted from the Firſt 


„N general „üben peking bf 
| I the Arabs, we'ſh-uld Alia. 


guiſh whether they are cuhivators, 
or 8 for this difference in 


their mode of life occaſions ſo great 
a one in their manners and genius, 
that they become almoſt foreign 
nations, with reſpect to euch other. 
In the former cafe; leading a ſeden- 
N life, attached to the fame ſoil, 
and ſubject to regular governments, 
the ſocial ſtate in which they live, 
2 nearly reſembles out own.” 
Such are the inbabitants of the 
Vemen; and ſuch; alſo, are the 
deſcendants of thoſe ancient con- 
querors, Who have either entirely, 
or in part, given inhabitants to Sy- 
na, 12 aud the Barbiry ſtates. 
In the fecond inſtance, having. only 
a rranfient intereſt in the folk. pers 
ually removing their tents from 


one place to another, and under 


ſubjecdion to no laws, their mode of 
exiſtence is neither that of poliſhed 
ination, not of ſavages; and, 
therefore, more particularly merits 
bur attention. Such are the Be- 


” 
. > 


me of Vo.uty's Travels through 
| and Egypt. | es 


divided into independent co 


Aodins, or inhabitants of the vaſt 


{ 


deſerts which extend from the 
fines of Perſia, to Morocco, Tho 


nities, or tribes, not unfreque 
hoſtile to eath other, they may 
be conſidered as forming one 
tion. The. reſemblance of 
language is a manifeſt token of 
relationſhip. The only differ 
that exiſts between them b, 
the African tribes are of a leſi 
dient origin, being poſterior i 
conqueſt of theſe countries by 
' Califs, or ſucceſſors of Mabo 
while the tribes of the deſe 
Arabia, properly ſo called, 
deſcended by an uninterrupted 
" eeffion from the remoteſt ages; 
it is of theſe I mean more el 
ally to treat, as being more in 
diately connected with my (ut 
To theſe the ogy a 0 
tomed to appropriate the nun 
Arabs, as ts: the moſt an 
And the pureſt race. The 
e Bog jane a yon 
expreſſoh, ſignifying, . 8 
oblerred, zubabitent of the L 
and this term has * 
: - 


' 


celeb 

: jeat language of theſe countries, 
Na mM bes a ſolitude or deſert, | 
Ee fre. a t is not without reaſon that 


inhabitants of the Deſert boaſt 
wing the pureſt aud the beſt 
ed race of all the Arab 


the img 
Were 


% "Ws: for never have they been 
G red, nor have they mixed 
Peru any other le, by makin 
| quells 5 for thoſe by which the 

weral name of Arabs has been 


pdeied famous, really belong only 
the tribes of the 
Yemen ; thoſe who dwelt in 
interior of che country, never 
jerated at the time of the revo- 
Ion effected by Mahomet j or if 
did take any part in it, it was 
lined to a few individuals, de- 
hed by motives of ambition. 


RABS, 
rough 5 


I 


om the in we find the prophet, in his 
co. Tho „ continully filing the A- 
nt com of the Deſert rebels, and inti- 
nfrequeſi nor bas fo great leugth of 
ey may produced any very conſider- 
ng one WE thange, - We may aſſert they 
e of in every reſpect, retained 
pken of primitive ind nce and 
7 differ eddy. n that anci- 
m is, * hiſtory bas related of their cat- 
a leli k, manners, language, and even 
erior r prejudices, is almoſt minurel 
tries by * of them to this day; and 
Mahe conſider, befides, that 2 
e deſe charifter, preſerved throu 
led, | 3 number of ages, ſtill ſu 


Tupted 
| ages 
ore el 
nore in 


my ſul 


W, even in the moſt diſtant ſitua- 
Whs, that is, that the tribes moſt 
a from euch other preſerve 
i eat reſemblanee, it muſt be 
ved, that the eircumſtahces 
Ren accompany fo peculiar a 


nl late, ate ſubject of moſti 
ſt an bons enquiry, three we 1 
The i Europe, and eſpecially in 


more _ civilized and improv 

res, where we have no ex- 
Wees of wandetthg people, we 
 lcatcely conteive What can in- 


edjaz, and 
life led by ſeveral afiatic nations, 
ariſes from twa cauſes. The firſt 
is, the nature of the ſoil, which, 
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duce men to adopt à made of life 
ſo repugnant to our ideas. We 
even conceive with difficulty what 


n defert i, or bow it is le for 


' country to have inhabitants, if it 


be barren; or why it is not better 
peopled, if it be ſuſceptible of cul - 
tivation. I have been perplexed, 
myſelf, with theſe difficulties, as 
well as others; for which reaſou, 
I ſhall dwell more circumſtantially 
on the facts which will furniſh us 
with their explanation. 
++ The wandering and paſtoral 


being improper far cultivation, 
| men to have recourſe to 
animals, which - contept themſelves 
with the wild herbage of the earth, 
Where this 1 ia hut thin, a 
fingle animal will foag canſume 
the produce of a great extent of 
ground, and it will be neceſſary to 
run over large tracts of land. Such 
—— — the — 4 the de+ 
rt of Arabia, properly ſo called,” 

and in that of Africa, — $44 ) 
% The ſecond cauſe muſt be at- 
tributed io habit, ſince the ſoil is 
cultivable, and even fertile, in 
many places 5 ſuch as the frontlers 
of Syria, the Diarbekir, Natolia, 
and the greateſt part of the diſtricts 
frequented 1 Curds and Turk- 
men. But ic appears to me that 
theſe habits are only alte effect of 
the political ſtate ot the country, 
ſo that the primary cauſe of them 
muſt be referred to the gavernment 
jeſelf. This opinion is ſupported 
daily facts; ſor as often a6 the 
different hordes and wandering tribes 
Md peace and ſecurity, and a poſ- 
fibility of procuring ſuſcient pro- 
vinons, in any 'ditirict, they; take 
up their refidence in it, and adopt, 
inſenſibly, a ſettled life, and the 
arts of ue en But when, 25 
the 
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the contrary, the tyranny of the go- 
vernment drives the inhabitants of a 
village toextremity, the peaſants de- 
ſert their houſes, withdraw withtheir 
familics into the mountains, orwander 
in the plains, taking care frequently 
to change their place of habuation, 
to avoid being ſurpriſed. It often 
happens even that individuals, turn- 
ed robbers, in order to withdraw 
themſelves from the laws, or from 
* tyranny, unite and form little 
camps, which maintain themſelves 
by arms, and, incteaſing, become 
new hordes, and new tribes; We 
may pronounce, therefore, that in 
cultivable countries, the wandt ring 
life originates in the injuſtice or 
want of policy of the government; 
and that the ſedentary and cultivat- 
ing ſlate is that to which mankind 
is moſt naturally inc line. 
„With reſpect to the Arabs, 
they ſeem eſpecially condemned to 
= Wandering life, by the very na- 
ture of their deſerts. To paint to 
himſelf theſe deſerts, the reader 
muſt imagine a ſky almoſt perpetu- 
ally inflamed, and without clouds, 
immenſe and boundlefs plains, with- 
out houſes, trees, rivulets, or bills, 
where the eye frequently meets no- 
thing but an extenfive and uniform 
horizon, like the ſea, though in 
ſome places the ground js uneven 
and ſtoney. Almoſtinvariably naked 
on every ſide, the earth preſents 
nothing but à few wild plante, 
thinly ſcattered, and thickets, 
whole ſolitude is rarely diſturbed 
but by antelopes, hares, locuſts, 
and rats. Such is the nature af 
nearly the whole country, which 


extends fix hundred leagues in 


length, and three! hundred in 
breadth, and ſtretehes from Alep 
to the Arabian ſea, and ſrom E. 
gypt to the Perſian gulph; - 
It muſt; not, however, be ima- 
gined that the ſoil in ſo great an 


extent. is evety where the 
it vuries considerably in differ 
places. On the fromiers of $, 
or example, the earth is in «, 
ral fat and eultivable,. nay, e 
fruitful. It is the ſame allo 0, 
banks of the Euphrates; dut 
the internal parts of the count 
and towards the ſouth, it becoy 
white and chalky, as in the pe 
lel of Damaſcus; rocy, as in 
Tih, and the Hedjaz ; anda y 
ſand, as to the eaſtward of 
Yemen. . This varic ty in the g 
lities of the ſoil is productive 
ſome minute differences in the co 
dition of the Bedouins. For 


ſtance, in the more ſterile cot 10 
tries, that is thoſe which prod is 
but few plants, the tribes ae . 7 
ny very. dilignt ; which a0 
the caſe in the deſert of Suez, th the 
of the Red Sea, and the interior e 
the Great Detext,, called the Na coul 
When the foil. is more fruittul, rent 
between Damaſcus and the E and 
- Phrates, the tribes are more bor 


merous, and leſs remote from e or 
other; and, laſtly, in the cult | 
ble diſtricts, ſuch as the pacbal 
of Aleppo, the Hauran, and t 
neighbourhood of Gaza, the can 
are trequent and contiguous, 4 
the former. mee the N 
are putely paſtors, and {ubuit on 
on —— their herds, al 
on a few dates, and. fleſh me 
which they eat, either fresh, 0 
dried in the ſun, and reduged to 
powder. In the latter, they 101 
ſome land, and add cheeſe, barle) 
and even, rice, to their fle an 
milk meats. n 39, W 
e Such is the, fituation in whic 
nature has placed the Bedouins, f 
make of, them'a-race.of men £qu3 
ly üöngular in their Phu fal dt 
moral character. This lingulart 
is ſo ſtriking, that even their neigh 


bouts, che Syrians,,, regard. de 


* 


the nmordinary beings; eſpecially 
in differ tribes which dwell in the 
ers of gy k of the deſerts, ſuch as the 
is in , Kaibar, Tai, and others, 
nay, ct never approach the towns. 
allo 0 in the time of Shaik Daher, 
es; but of their horſemen came as far 


he Count 


re, they excited the ſame eu- 


it becoy there, as à vifit from the 
n the p e of America would among 
y, as in Erery body viewed with fur- 
and a pie theſe men, who were more di- 
ard. of tive, meagre, and ſwarthy, than 
in the g of the known Bedouins. Their 
oductive ed legs were only compoſed 
in the done, and had no calves; 


. For 
erale cot 
ch prod 
Cs ' are It 


ir bellies ſeem to cling to their 

uu. and their hair was frizzled 

Un much as that of the ne- 

. mY on the other hand, 
le 


which 10 leſs aſtoniſhed at every 

Suez, ü they'ſaw ; they could n- cher 

Anterior we how the houſes and mina- 

the Na could ſtand erect, nor how. 

** N rentured to dwell beneath 
the 


d always in the ſame ſpot; 
tbove all, they were in an 
Wy on beholding the Tea, nor 


more n 
from ead 


be cult they comprehend what that 
+ pach of water could be. They 
„ andt old of moſques, prayers, and 
the gun ons; but they aſked what 
go 4 meant, and enquired who 
| Bedout * Jeſus Chriſt, and Mahomet, 
5 1 ; nd why, ſince the inhabi- 
} y * 


Followed different leaders) 


ink | We may imagine, ther the 
ue 1 'of the frontiers are not ſuch 
5 % s; there are even ſeveral 


| tides of them, who, living 
e mdft of the country, as in 
nlley of Bekaa, that of the 
and in Paleſtine, approach 
to the condition of the pea- 
M but theſe are deſpiſed by the 
who look upon them as baſ- 
\nbs, and rayas, or ſlaves of 
4 8. 3-41 "y . 


i general, the Beduuins are 


3 


F vere not of ſeparate tribes, 
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ſmall, meagre, and tarhy; more 
ſo, however, in the heart of the. 


deſert, than on the frontiers of the 


cultivated country; but they are 


always of a darker hue than the 
neighbouring peaſants. They alfo 
difter among themſelves in the fame 
camp; and | have remarked, that 
the Shaiks, that is, the rich, and 
their attendants, were always taller, 
and more corpulent, than the com- 
mon claſs. I have feen forme of 
them above five feet five' and fix 
inches high; though, in general, 


they do not exceed ſive feet tuo 


inches. This difference can on! 
be attributed to their food, wits 
which the former are ſupplied more 
abundantly than the latter. It 
nay, likewiſe, - be aftirmed, that 
the lower claſs of Bedonins live in 
a (tare of habitual wretchedneſs and 
famine. It will appear almoſt in- 
credible” to us, but it is an undoubt- 
ed fact, that the quantity of food 
uſually conſumed by the greateſt 
part of them, does not exceed fix 


ounces à day. This abſtinence is 


moſt remarkable among the tribes 
of the Najd, and the Hedjaz. Six 


or ſeven dates ſoaked in melted but - 
ter, a little ſweer milk, or curds, 


ſerve u man a whole day; and he 


eſleems hanſelf happy, when he 


can. add a ſmall quantity of coarſe 


flour, or a little ball of rice. Meat 
is reſerved for the greateſt feſtivals ; - 


and they never kill a kid but for 
a marriage or a funeral. A few 
wealthy and generous Shaiks alone 


can kill young” camels,” and eat 
baked rice with their victuals- In 
times of dearth, the vulgar, always ' 
half famiſhed, do not diſdain the 


moſt wretehed kinds of food; and 


ent locuſts, rats, liaards, and ſer. 


pents broiled on briars. Hence are 
they ſuch plunderers of the culti- 
vated lands, and fobbers on the 
high · roads: hence, alſo; their delis 


Cate. 
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cate conftitution, and their diminu- 
tive and meagre bodies, which are 
rather active than vigorous. It 
may be worth while to remark, that 
their evacuations of every kind, 
even perſpiration, are extremel 
ſmall ; their blood is ſo deſtitute of 
ſecoſity, that nothing but the great- 
eſt heat can preſerve its fluidity. 
This,” however, does not prevent 
them from being tolerably healthy, 
in other reſpects, for maladies are 
leſs frequent among them than a- 


mong the inhabitants of the culti- for 


* country. 5 
« From theſe facts, we are by 
no meaus juſtified. in concluding, 


that the frugality of the Arabs is 


2 virtue purely of choice, or even 
of climate. The extreme heat in 
which they live, unqueſtionably 
facilitates their abſtinence, by de- 
ſtroying that activity which- cold 

ives to the ſtomach. Their be- 
ing habituated alſo to ſo ſparing a 


diet, by hindering the dilatation 


of the ſtomach, becomes qoubtleſy 
a means of their ſupporting ſuch 
abſtemiouſneſs; but the chief and 
primary motive of this habit, is 
with them, as with the reſt af man- 
kind, the neeeffity of the circum» 
ſtances in which they are placed, 
whether from the nature of tbe 
ſoil, as I have before explained, or 
that ſtare of ſociety in which they 
bye, and which I ſhall now pro- 
eeed to examine, 

1 have already ſaid, that the 
Bedouin Arabs are divided into 
tribes, which conſtitute fo man 
diſtin& nations. Each of theſe 


| Fribes appropriates to itſelf a tract 


land forming its domain ; in 


this they do not differ from culti- 


vating nations, except that their 


territory requires a greater extent, 
in order to furniſh ſubſiſtence for 
| , their, herds throughout the year, 
Each of theſe tribes is collected in 


Y it is, that within a great exten 


enter upon a foreign territory, t 


one or more camps, which ate 
perſed through the country, 
which woke 4 ſucceſſive prog e 
over the whole, in proportion 
is exhauſled by the — \by 


few ſpots only are inhabited, wh 1 
vary from one day to another; 


as the entire See is neceſſa 

the annual ſubfiſtence of 8 ohe 
whoe 2 — on it is deet 
a violator of property; this is! 
them the law of — If, th 
e, 2 tribe, or any of its ſubje 


are treated as enemies, and rob 
and a war breaks out. Now 
all the tribes have affinities 
each other by alliances of bl 
or conventions, lcagues are for 
which render theſe wars mort 
leſs general. The manner of 
ceeding on ſuch occaſions, is | 
fimple. The offence made kn: \ fat 
they mount. their horſes, and 
the enemy ; when 3 | 
enter into a parley, and the m a 
is frequently — up; if not, * 
attack either in ſmall bodies, .. 
man to man. They encou 
each other at full ſpeed, with 
lauces, which they ſometimes QT. bar 
notwithſtanding their length, at 
flying enemy; the victory is 14 ant © 
canteſted; it is decided by thee. 
ſhock, and the vanquiſhed t N. 
flight full gallop over the ich, 
plain of the deſert, Night f : 
rally fayours their eſcape from 
conqueror. The tribe which 
loſt the battle ſtrikes its tents 
moves to a diſtance by de 
marches, and ſeeks an aſylu 16 
mong its allies. The ene), rer 
fied with their ſucceſs, drive, 
herds -farther on, and the tug we blue 
ſoon after return to their 
fituation. But the ſlaughter e ben a 
in theſe. engagements freq" en 


ſows the ſeeds of batreds “ 
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bee theſe. didea ens: The 
ll of the common ſafety has, 
. eſtabliſhed a law among 
the blood of 


w, which dec rees that th a 
is flam” mult be 


tr man Who ig ult be 
ed by that of his murderer, 
w renyeance is called vor, or re- 
en; and the right of exacting 
kralres on rhe neareſt of kin to 
decaſed. So nice are the Arabs 
his point of honour, that if any 
les to ſeek his retaliation, 
diſgraced for ever. He, there- 
. ratches every opportunity of 
7: if his enemy periſhes 
nm any other cauſe, till he is 
ſatisfied, and his vengeance is 
ded againſt the neareſt relation. 
ice animoſities are tranſmitted, 
inheritance, from father to 
Muren, and never ceaſe but by 
extinction of one of the fami- 
* unleſs they agree to ſacrifice 
& criminal, or purchaſe the. blood 
f ſated price, in money or in 
xs, Without this fſatisfaQtion, 
is neither peace, vor truce, 
wr alliances between them, nor 
imetimes, eren between whole 
Indes : „ There is blood between 
* ſay they, on every occaſion ; 
Al this expreſſion is an inſurmount- 
Such accidents be- 
; neceſſarily numerous in a lon 
dure of time, che greater part 
deb ibez have ancieut quarre!s, and 
d in in habitual ftate of war; 
Wick, added to their way of life, 
adery the Bedouins a military 
h they have made no 
opreſs in war as an art. 

eir camps are formed in a 
of irregular circle, compoſed 
* a fingle row { | 
ener or leſs intervals. Theſe 
Fats, made of gout or camels hair, 
i black or brows, in which they 
Wer from thoſe 
duch are white. 


tents, with 


the Turkmen, 
1 „They are ſtreteh - 
e eee 


five or fix fect high, which gives 
them a very flat appearance; at a 
diſtance, one of thete camps ſeems 
only like a number of black ſpots ; 
but the piercing eye of the Bedouin 
is not to be deceived, Each tent, 
inhabited by à family, is divided, 
by a curtain, int two apartments, 
one of which 15 appropriated to the 
women. The empty ſpace within 
the large circle ſerves to fold their 
cattle every evening. They never 
have any intrenchments ; their only 
advanced guards and patroles are 
dogs ; their horſes remain ſaddled, 
and ready to mount on the firſt 
alarm; bur, as there is neither or- 
der nor regularity, theſe camps, 
always eaſy to ſurpriſe, afford no 
defence in caſe of an attack : acci- 
nts, therefore, very frequently. 
ah and cattle = 1 . oll 
every day; a ſpecies, of maraud- 
ing war in which the Arabs are 
very experiencet. 

The tribes which live in the 
vicinity of the Turks, are ſtill more 
accuſtomed to attacks and alarms; 
for theſe ſtrangers, arrogativg to 
themſelves, in right of conqueſt, 
the property of the whole country, 
treat the Arabs as rebel vaſſals, or 
as turbulent and dangerous enemies. 
On this principle, they never ceaſe 
to wage ſecret or open war againſt 
them. The Pachas ſtudy 'every 
occaſion to harraſs them. Some- 
times they conteſt with them a ter- 
ritory which they had let them, and 
at others demand a tribute which 
they never agreed ta, pay. Should 

amily of Shaiks be divided by 
intereſt or ambiiion, they alterpately 
ſuecour each party, and conclude 
by the deſtrudion of both, Fre- 
uentſy too they poiſon or aſſaſſinate 
thoſe 8 whole courage of lk 
ties they dread, though they ſhou 
even be their NN The Arabs, 
on their fide, regarding the Turks 
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as ufurpers and treacherous enemies, ſupplying all their wants, But by 
watch every opportunity to do tile tides this, a number of ſmall fim 
injury. Unfortunately, their ven- lies, who, not being ſtrong enowy 100 
geance falls oftener on the innocent to Jive independent, ſtand in 2 "'F 
than the guilty. * The harmleſs.” of protection and alliances, rang 
peaſant generally ſuffers for the of- themſelves under the banners ; 
fences of the ſoldier. On the this chief. Such an union is call ** 
ſughteſt alarm, the Arabs cut their Labila, or tribe. Theſe tribes x | 
harveſts, carry off their flocks, and diſtinguiſhed from each other n 
intercept their communication and the name of their reſpective chick x re 
commerce. The peaſant calls them or by that of the ruling family bg al 
thieves, and with reaſon; but the and when they ſpeak of any of th 5 
Bedouins claim the right of war, individuals who compoſe them, the 
and perhaps they alfo are not in the call them the children of ſuch 
wrong. However this may be, chief, though they may not be al 
theſe depredations occaſion a miſ- really of his blood. and he bimſel 
underſtanding between the Bedouins © may have been long fince dead 
and the inhabitants of the cultivat- Thus they ſay, Beni Temin, Oula 
ed country, which renders them Taz, the children of Temin ande * 
mutual enemies. Tai. This mode of expreffion i bs m 
« Such is the external ſituation even applied, by metaphor, to th 
of the Arabs. It is ſubject to great names of countries: the uſu | 
vic iſſitudes, according to the good phraſe for denoting its inhabituats gn 4 
or bad conduct of their chiefs. beiog to call them the children o 
Sometimes a feeble tribe raiſes and ſuch a place. Thus the Arabs far 
aggrandizes itſelf, whilſt another, Ouhd Maſs, the Egyptians ; Oula thei 
which was powerful, falls into de- Sham, the Syrians: they woul 
cay, or perhaps is entirely annihi- alſo ſay, Oulad Franſa, the French 
lated ; not that all its members pe- Oulad Moſtor, the Ruflians, a re 
riſh, but they incorporate them- mark which is not unimportant t. mealr 
felves with ſome other; and this ancient hiſtory. 
is the conſequence of the internal The government of this ſocie k hece! 
conſtitution of the tribes. Each is at once republican, ariſtocratic! 
tribe is compoſed of one or more and even deſpotic, without exatt!) 
principal families, the members of correſponding with any of thefe 
which bear the title of Shaiks, i.e. forms. It is 1epublican, inaſmuch 
chiefs or lords. Theſe families as the people have a great influenc 
have a great reſemblance to the pa- in all affiirs, and as nothing can 
tricians of Rome, and the nobles can be tranſacted without the con 
of modern Europe. One of the ſent of a majority. It is aniſto 
Shaiks has the ſupreme command cratical, becauſe the families of the 
over the others. He is the general Shaiks poſſeſs ſome of the preror 
of their little army, and ſometimes gatives which every where accom- 
aſſumes the title of Emir, which pany power; and, laſtly, 1t.1s del 
fignifies Commander and Prince. potic, becauſe the principal Shaik 
he more relations, children, and — an indefinite and almoſt abſo- 
allies he has, the greater is his lute authority, which, when - 
ſtrength and power. To theſe he happens to be a man of credit n 
adds particular adherents, whom. influence, he may even abuſe ; but 
he ſtudiouſiy attaches to him, by the ſtate of theſe tribes confn® 
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this Abuſe to- very narrow li- 
tor, if a chief ſhould com- 
u act of injulſlice, if, for ex- 
„he ſhould. kill an Arab, it 
be almoſt impoſſible for him 
puniſhment ; the at- 
| Tide offended party would 
zo reſpect to his dignity ; the 
if retaliation. would I 


dhe would be infallibly aflaſ- 
ich, from the le aud 


Shaiks lead in their 


be no difficult thing 

4, If he harraſſes his ſub- 
ity, they abandon 
r to another tribe. 

own relations take advantage 

bs miſconduct to depoſe him, 
drance themſelves to his ſta- 

He can have no reſource in 
zn troops ; his. ſubjects com- 
weite too eaſily with each other 
tader it poſſible for him to di- 
their intereſls, and form a fac- 

in his favour. Beſides, how 

u pay them, ſince he receives 
und of faxes from the tribe; 
welch of the greater part of 
udjects being limited to abſo- 
buecefſaries, and his ,Qwn con- 
lo very mode rate poſſeſſions, 


<y 100 loaded with great ex- 


1 incipal Shaik in every 
8 in eee. the charges 
1 


arrive at or leave the 
He receives the viſits of the 


a and of ev 


| of every perſon who has 
% with 


them, . Adjoining to 


bent is a large pavilion for the 


en of all rangers and paſ- 
n. There are held frequent 


Wo of the Shai and prin- 


ven, ta determine on encamp- 
mad removals; on peace and 
% the: diſſerences with the 
th yovernors and the villages; 
ve litigations and quarrels of 


a Ms To this-cxowd, which 
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enters ſucceſſively, he muſt give 
coffee, bread baked on the athes, 
rice, and ſometimes roaſted kid or 
camel; in a word, he muſt keep 
open table; and it is the more im+ 
portant to him to be generous, as 
this generoſity is cloſely connected 
with matters of the greateſt conſe» 
uence, On the exerciſe of this 
epend his credit and his power, 
The famiſhed Arab ranks the libe- 
rality which feeds him before every 
virtue, nor is this prejudice with · 
out foundation; for experience has 
proved that covetous chiefs never 
were men of enlarged views : hence 
the proverb, as juſt as it is brief, 
« A cloſe fiſt, a narrow heart.“ To 
— for theſe expences, the 
haik has gothing but his herds, a 
few ſpots of cultivated ground, the 
rofits of his plunder, and the tri- 
— he levies on the high roads, 
the total of which is very inconti- 
derable. The Shaik, with whom 1 
relided in the country of Gaza, 
about the end of 1734, paſſed for 
one of the moſt powerful of thoſe 
diſtricts ; yet it did not. appear to 
me that his expenditure was greater 
than that of an opulent farmer. 
His perſonal effects, conſiſting in a 
few peliſſes, carpets, arms, horſes, 
and camels, could not be eſtimated 
at more than fifty thouſand livres (a 
little above two thouſand pounds); 
and it muil be obſerved that in this 
calculation, four mares of the 
breed of racers, are valued at fix 
thouſand livres (two hundred and 
fiſty pounds), and each camel at 
ten pounds ſterling. We muſt not, 
therefore, when we, ſpeak of the 
Bedouins, afhx to the words Prince 


and Lord, the ideas they uſually” 


convey ; we ſhould come nearer 
the, truth by comparing them to 
ſubſtantial farmers, in mountainous 
countries, Whoſe inpheny, eye 
e 

in 


reſemble in their dreſs, 43 
2 
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in their domeſtic life and manners. 
A Shaik, who has the command of 
five hundred horſe, does not diſdain 
to ſaddle and bridle his own, nor 


to give him barley and chopped 


ſtraw. In his tent, his wife makes 
the coffee, kneads the dough, and 
ſuperintends the drefling of the vic- 
tuals, His daughters and kinſwo- 
men waſh the linen, and go with 
pitchers on their head, and veils 
over their faces, to draw water 
from the fountain, Theſe manners 
agree preciſely with the deſcriptions 
in Homer, and the hiſtory of Abra- 
ham, in Geneſis, But it muſt be 
owned that it is difficult to form a 
Juſt idea of them without having 
ourſelves been eve-witneſles. 
„The ſimplicity, or, perhaps, 
more properly, the poverty, of the 
lower claſs of the Bedouins, is pro- 
portionate to that of their chiefs, 
All the wealth of a family confifts 
of moveables, of which the follow- 
ing is a pretty exact inventory. A 
few. male and female camels, ſome 
goats and poultry ; a mare, and 
her bridle and ſaddle; a tent, a 
lance fixteen feet long, a crooked 
ſabre, a ruſty maſket, with a flint, 
or matchlock ; a pipe, a portable 
mill, a pot for cooking, a leathern 
bucket, a ſmall coffee roaſter, a mat, 
ſome clothes, a mantle of black 
wool, and a few glaſs or filver 


rings, Which the women wear upon 


their legs and arms. If none of 
theſe are wanting, their furniture. 
is complete, But what the poor 
man ſtands moſt in need of, and 
what he takes moſt pleaſure in, is 
his mare; for this animal is his 
principal ſupport. With his mare 
the Bedoutn makes his excurſions a- 
gainſt hoſtile tribes, of ſeeks plun- 


der in the country, and on the high- 


ways. The mare is preferred to 
the horſe, becauſe ſhe does not 
neigh, is more! docile, and yields 


milk, which, on occaſion, (at 
the thirſt, and even the hung 
her maſter, 

Thus confined to the mot 
ſolute neceſſities of life, the A 
have as little induſtry as their w 
are few; all their arts con{f 
weaving their clumſy tents, ar 
making mats, and butter, 
whole commerce only extend 
the exchanging camels, kids, 
lions, and milk, for arms, el 
ivg, a little rice or corn, and 
ney, which they bury, © They 


totally ignorant of all ſcience; WM. & th 
have not even any idea of aſir b two 
my, geometry, or medicine, 0 the 
have not a ſingle book; and non by 
is fo uncommon among the $h1 happy 
as to know how to read, Allt by re, 
literature conſiſts in reciting As: elo. 
and hiſtories, in the manner of de h 
Arabian Nights Entertainmę ba 
They have a peculiar paſſion kit 
ſuch ſtories; and employ in ure 
almoſt all their leiſure, of v urks, 
they have a great deal. In WW. dor 
evening, they ſeat themſelves do 
the ground, at the threſhold of i chat 
tents, or under cover, if it be thando 
and there, ranged in a circle 08Wited 
a little fire of dung, their pipe Amon: 
their mouths, and their legs able 
ed, they fit a while in filent dne 
tation, till, on à ſudden, on d 
them breaks forth with © Once l people 
on a time — and continues to r R than - 
the adventures of ſome J Wed an 
Shaik and female Bedoun : WW 
relates in what manner the y{ th 


firſt. got a ſecret glimpſe of 
miſtreſs ; and how he became 
perately enamoured of her; 
niinutely deſcribes the lovely 
boaſts her black eyes, as large 
ſoft as thoſe of the gazelle; 
languid and empaſſioned looks, 
arched -eye-brows, reſemb ing 
bows of ebony: her wail 1 
and ſupple ad a layce ; he 97 


ton, (ati 


* hung 


the moſt 
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bet ſteps, light as thoſe of the 
r filley,- nor her eFe-laſhes, 
tened with 4obl, nor her lips 
ed blue, nor her nails tinged 
$ the golden coloured henna, nor 
wreaſts, reſembling two poime- 

, nor her words, ſweet as 
. He recounts the ſufferings 
le young lover, „ ſo waſted 
beſtre and paſſion, that his 


þ 20 longer yields any ſhadow.“ 


kugth, after detailing his vari- 
mempts to ſee his miſtreſs, the 
cles of the parents, the inva- 
af the enz my, the captivity 
te two lovers, &c. he termin- 
Ito the ſatisfaction of the audi - 
> by reſtoring them, united 
happy, to the paternal tent, 
by receiving the tribute paid 
bs eloquence, in the Ma cha 
de has merited. The Be- 
ts have likewiſe their love- 
p which have more ſentiment 
Inture in them than thoſe of 
Turks, and inhabitants of the 
x; doubtleſs, becauſe the for- 
d whoſe manners are chaſte, 
© what love is; while the lat- 
tndoned to debauchery, are 
unted only with enjoyment. 
Wong themſelves they are 
wudle for a good faith, a diſ- 
tedneſs, a getierofity which 
W do honour to the moſt civi- 
people. What is thete more 
Ethan that right of aſylum ſo 
Fd among all the tribes? A 
, nay, even an enemy, 
the tent of the Redouin, 
rom that inſtant, his perſon 
=: inviolable- It would be 
Mela diſgraceful meanneſs,; an 
Me bane, to ſatisfy, even a 
"eance- it the Expenice of 
any. Hag the Bedouiti con- 
o eat bread. and ſalt with 
Jef, nothing in the world can 
r dim to betray him. The 
uch the Suan Hichſelf would 
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not be able to force a refugee from 
the protection of a tribe, but by 
its total externiination. ' The Be- 
douin, ſo rapacious without his 
camp, has no ſooner ſet his foot 
within it, than he. becomes liberal 
and generous. What little he poſs 
ſeſſes he is ever ready to divide, 
He has even the delicacy not to 
wait fill it is aſked : when he takes 
his repaſt, he atfects to ſeat hirhſelf 
at the door of his tent, in order to 
invite the paſſengers ; his genero- 
ſity is ſo fincerez that he does not 
look upon it as a metit, bus merely 
as a Fa wag and he, therefore, rea- 
dily takes the ſame liberty with 
others. To obſerve the manner in 
which the Arabs conduct themſelves 
towards each other; one would ima- 
gine that they poſſeſſed all their 
goods in common. Nevertheleſs; 
they are no ſtrangers to property; 
but it has none of that ſelfiſhneſs 
which the increaſe of the Imagin- 
ary wants of luxury has given it 
among poliſhed nations; It may 
be alleged, that they owe this mo- 
deration to the impoſſibility of great · 
ly multiplying their enjoyments z 
but, if it be acknowledged; that 
the virtues of the bulk of mankind 
are only td be aſcribed to the ne» 
ceflity of eireumſtanees, the Arabs, 
perhaps, are not for this leſs wor - 
thy our eſteem. They are forru- 
nate, at Iraſt, that this geceſſity 
ſhould have eſtubliſhed among them 
a ſtite of things, which has aps 
peared to the wiſeſt legiſlators as 
the perſection of human policy: 1 
mean, a kind of equality in the 
partition of property, and the va- 
riety of conditions. Deprived of 
4 multitude of enſoyments, which 
nature has laviſhed upon other 
countries, they are” leſs expoſed to 
temprations which might corrupt 
and debaſe them. It is more diffi 
cult for their Shaiks to form a fac- 

2 2 tion 
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tion to enſlave and impoveriſh the 

y of the nation. Each indivi- 
dual, capable of ſupplying all his 
wants, is better able to preſerve 
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his character, and independen 
and private poverty become; 
once the foundation and bu 


af public liberty.” 


— — 


MANNERS and CHARACTER of the INHABITANTS df $y 


[Extracted -from the 


«FAY all the ſubjects of obſerva- 
tion any country affords, the 
moral character of its inhabitants 1s 
unqueſtionably the moſt import- 
ant; but it muſt likewiſe be ac- 
knowleged, it is at the ſame time 
the moit difficult: for it is not ſuf- 
fcient. to make a barren enquiry 
into facts; the eſſential object is to 
inveſtigate their various cauſes and 
relations; to diſcover the open or 
ſecret, 'the remote or A 
prings, which produce in men thoſe 
. — of 3 call manners, 
and that uniform diſpoſition of mind 
we name character. Now, io ſuc- 
_ Feed in ſuch an enquiry, it is ne- 
ceſſary to communicate with the 
men we wiſh to know; we muſt 
lace ourſelves in their fituations, 
in order to feel by what agents they 
are influenced, and the conſequences 
which reſult ; we mult live in their 
country, learn their language, and 
adopt their cuſtoms; conditions 
ſeldom complied with by travellers; 
and which, even when they are, ſtil] 
leave to be ſurmounted numerous 
difficulties, which ariſe- from the 
nature of the thing itſelf; for we 
have not only to combat the preju- 
dices we may meet in our way, but 
to overcome our own; againſt 
which we can never be ſufficient] 
on our, guard; habits — . 
facts liable to be miſtaken, and er- 
ror ealy, The obſerver, then, 
2 


+ 


Second Velume of VoLxey's Travels thro 
Syria and Egypt. ] % 


nine with them. To * 
travellers theſe contralls on 


ſhould be circumſpect though 
tunid, and the reader, obliged 
ſee with the eyes of others, fl 
watch attentively both the rea 
ing of his guide, and the dedut 
he may be inclined to draw. 
ſelf. 8 

„When an European arrive 
Syria, or indeed in any part of 
eaſtern. world, what appears 
extraordinary to him, in the 
terior of the inhabitants, 1s 
almoſt total oppoſition of their 
ners to our own: it ſeems 
ſome premeditated deſign hai 
termined to produce an infin 
the moſt ſtriking courraſts bet 
the people of Aſia and thoſe of 
rope. We wear ſhort and 
dreſſes ; theirs are long and an 
We ſuffer our hair to grow, 
ſhave the beard ; they let the 
grow, and ſhave the head, 
us, to uncover the head is a 
of reſpect; with them, 4 
head 4 lign of folly. We 
in an inclined Fara they 
right, We paſs our lives © 
they are almoſt continually le 
They fit and eat upon the gro 
we upon raiſed ſeats. V ich 
pect to language, likewiſe, 
manner of writing is direct. 
trary to ours, and the greatelt 


of our maſculine nouns are | 
the bu 


' We, and 


lependen 
become; 


ind bul 


-ohimfical ; but it may be in- 
ing to philoſophers, to enquire 
the cauſes of ſo great a diver- 
of habits, in men who have the 
wants, and in nations which 

to have. one common ori- 


Another diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ic, no leſs remarkable, is that 
ious exterior obſervable in the 
menances, converſation, and geſ- 
of the inhabitants of Tur- 
„ In the ſtrcets, every one ap- 

We 


of SY 


els thro 


though WW: ith his ſtring of beads. 

obligez nothing but emphatical ex- 
bers, ons of 7a Allah! O God! 
*  athar ! God moſt great! 4k 
* ala, God moſt high ! Every 


uit the ear is ſtruck with a pro- 
ul ſigh, or noiſy eructation 
6 follows the pronouncing of 
x one of the ninety-nine epithets 
bud; ſuch as Ya rani! 1 
nches ! Ta fol han! O molt to be 
lied! Ta maffour ! O impene- 
i! It a man fell d in the 


18 arrive 
part of 
ppears 
in the 
ants, 1s 
of their 


__ , he does noz/cry bread, but 
2 uns Aliah Kein, God is libe- 
aſts det! 


If he ſells \water, he cries, 
% djawad, G44 is generous ; 


we Ih of other articles. he uſu- 
t " ae aluration is, God preſerve 
and al 

grow ; and of thanks, God protect 
) grow, „ mn a word God 1s in eve 


let the 
1ead, 
id is 4 


and erery where. Thele 
| then are very devout, ſays 
Rader? Yes, but without be- 
tae better in conſequence of 
(eration, for I have already 


{ 


n, 4 
We s 


12 | oy their zeal is no other than 
ually ſe on jealouſy, and contradic- 
he gro ung from the diverſity of 

wich n fince in the Chriſtian a 
ewile, hon of his faith is a bravado, 


X of independence; and in the 


&t . * * 

— dmetan, an act of ny 
is are | Lala This devoutneſs, there- 
the bu Merely the offspring of pride 


Foſound ignorance, is no bet- 


itn 3 fanatic ſuperſtition, and 


is only 
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the ſource of innumerable diſor- 
ders. 1 
There is ſtill another charac- 
teriſtic in the exterior of the Orien- 
tals, which attracts the attention o 
an obſerver: I mean their grave 
and phlegmatic air in every thing 
they do, ar ſay. Inſtead of that 
open and. cheerful countenance, 
which we either naturally poſleſs or 
aſſume, their behaviour is ſerious, 
aullere, and melancholy; they 
rarely laugh, and the gaiety of the 
French appears to them a fit of de- 
lirium. When they ſpeak, it is 
with deliberation, without geſturee, 
and without pathon ; they liſten 
without interrupting you; they are 
fileot for whole days together, and 
by no means pique themſelves on 
ſupporting converſation, If they 
walk, it is always leiſurely, and on 
buſineſs ; they have no idea of our 
troubleſome activity, and our walks 
backwards and forwards for amuſe» 
ment. Continually ſeated, they 
paſs the whole day mufing, wit 
their legs crofſed, their pipes in 
their mouths, and almoſt without 
hanging their attitude, It ſhould 

m as if motion were a puniſh- 
ment to them, and that, like the 
Indians, they regard inaCtion as eſ- 
ſential to happineſs.” 

« I have {aid that the Orientals, 
in general, bave a grave and 
phlegmatyze exterior, a ſtayed and 
almoſt liſtleſs deportment, and a 
ſerious, nay, even ſad and melan- 
choly countenance. Were the cli- 
mate or the ſoil the radical cauſe 
of this, the effe&t would be the fame 


ia every individual. But that is 


not the caſe; under this general 
character, there are a thouſand pe- 
culiar minute varieties in different 
claſſes and individuals, arifing from 
their fituation, relative to the in- 
fluence of government, which dif- 
fers in its effects on theſe _— 
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and theſe jndividuals. Thus we 


_ obſerve that the peaſants ſubject to 


the Turks are more gloomy than 
thoſe of "the tributary countries; 
that the inhabitants of the country 
are leſs gay than thoſe of the 
towns ; and that thoſe on the coaſt 


are more cheerful than ſuch as 


dwell at a greater diſtance from it ; 
that in the ſame town, the profeſ- 
fors of the law are more ſerious 
than the 'military, and theſe again 
more ſo than the people. We may 
even remark, that, in the great ci- 
ties, the people have much of that 

pated and careleſs air they uſu- 
ally have with us ; -becauſe there, 
as well as here, inured to ſuffering 
from habit, and devoid of reflec- 
rion from ignorance, they enjoy a 
kind of ſecurity, Having nothing 
to loſe, they are in no dread of be- 
ing plundered. The merchant, on 
the contrary, lives in a' ſtate of 
perpetual alarm, under the double 
4 prehenfion of acquiring no more, 
ave loſing what he poſſeſſes. He 
trembles leſt he ſhouid attract the 
attention of rapacious authority, 
which would confider an air of ſa- 
tisfaction as a proof of opulence, 
and the fignal for extortion, The 
ſame dread prevails throughout the 
villages, where each, peatant is a- 
fraid of exciting the envy of his 
equals, and the avarice of the Aga 
and his foldiers, In ſuch a coug- 
try, where the ſubject is perpetu- 
ally watched by a deſpoiling go- 
vernment, he muſt aſſume a ſeri- 
ous countenance for the fame rea- 
ſon that he wears ragged clothes, 
and makes @ parade of eating cheeſe 
and ohves,” The ſame cauſe, though 
it has a leſs influence an the law. 
vers, is not, however, without its 
effect on them; but the inſolence 


in which they have been educated, 


and the pedantry of their manners, 


1. 


render it unneceſſary to afſyy 
other. 

- 6 With reſpect to their in 
lence, it is not ſurprifing that 
inhabitants of the cities and 
country, fatigued with labe 
ſhould have an inclination 10 
poſe, But it is remarkable, t 
when theſe people are once i, 
tion, they exert themſelves y 
a vivacity and ardour almoſt 
known in our climates, Thi 
more particularly obſervable in 
ſea-ports and commercial to 
An European cannot but adn 
with what activity the ſailors, u 
their naked arms and legs, han 
the oars, bend the fails, and 
form every manceuvre ; with » 
ardour the porters unload a be 
and carry the heavieſt couf 
Always ſinging, and anſwering 


couplets to one who directs n: 
labour, they perform all their aer ti 
tions in cadence, and redouble on ? 
exertions by making them in t # The 
It has been ſaid, on this ſub dome: 
that the inhabitants of hot co tils, 
tries have a natural propenſiy N to; 
muſic; but in what confiſts rus t 


of th 
d Us, 1 
table, 


nalogy with the climate? Vo 
it not be more rational to ſay, t 
the hot countries we are acqua. 


with, having made a conſidet One 
progreſs in improvement and kn this d 
war. long before our cold cim t wou 
the people have retained ſomet! marti. 
of the fine arts which were for Amer 
ly cultivated among them. \ ein 
merchants ee, reproach Cora 
people, and eſpecially thote of o that 
country, with not labounng 10 Chris 
ten, nor ſo long, as they are 4 they 
But why ſhould they labouf 5 b 1 
yond their wants, fince ihe ſu dt in 
fluity of their induſtry would | try e 
cure them no additional ef ſalts th 
ments? In many reſpects, a fd 


the lower claſs of people refewl 
Fr 15 - . ; bye us 


s. 


lavages 3 when.he has expend- 
bis ttrength in procuring a ſub- 
ace, he takes his repoſe ; it is 
by rendering that ſubliſtence 
(ithcuit to acquire, and by ex- 
be him with the temptation of 


to aſſigu 


their in 
ung that 
ties and 
ich labe 


ation to ent enjoyments, that he can 
urkable, (n/uced to exert an uniform ac. 
once in ; and we have ſeen, that the 
nſelves 1 ſh government is of a direct- 
* almoſt wntrary tendency, As to the 


4 tary life of the natives, what 
rvable in es has a man to beſtit himſelf 
cial tow 4 country where the police has 
but adn rthought either of laying out 
ſailors, wh, or encouraging plantations; 
cg's, han e there is no ſafety without the 
Is, and vs, nor pleaſure within their 
with c; where every thing, in 
'oad a dar invices to ſtay at home ? Is it 
eſt cou eng that ſuch political max- 
wering WW ould have produced ſedentary 
lirecs n: and muſt not theſe habits, 
11 their their turn, become the cauſes of 
double! on ? 
em uu The compariſon. of our civil 
his ſub e domettic ſtate, ' with that of the 
dot coll le, will furniſh {till further 
openfity Won for that phlegm which con- 
nfiſts ues their general character. 
te? Wo of the chief ſyurces of gaiety 
to f, is the ſocial intercourſe of 
acqual able, and the uſe of wine. 
onſideti Ocientals are al moſt ſtrangers 
and kn tits double enjoy ment. Good 
d clima f would infalubly expoſe them 
ſome tr maortion, and wine to a corporal 
C * ubment, from the zeal ot th 
em. n entorcing the precepts of 
proach | korn, It is with great reluet- 
ole of that the Mahometans tolerate 
ring io Chrinians in the uſe of a li- 
ö 80 : they envy them z wine, there- 
a 7 5 8 not habitual or familiar, 
* ry in the Keſraouan, and the 
” „ ary of the Drozes; and their 
5 br n there have à cheerfulneſs 
"reſewl . drandy' does not der 


C oh. cities of Aleppo and 


bh — 
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« A ſecond ſource of gaiety a“ 
mong us, is the free iatercourſe be- 
tween the two ſexes, which pre“ 
vails more particularly in France» 
The ettect of which, is, that even 
without any particular views, the 
men endeavour to obtain the good 
opinion of the women, and ſtudy to 
acquire the manners molt likely to 
enſure it. Now, ſuch is the na- 
ture, or ſuch the education of the 
ſex, that the firſt merit in their eyes 
is to be able to amuſe them; and 
nothing is ſo certain of ſucceeding 
with them, as ſprightlineſs and 
mirth. Hence we have contracted 
a habit of trifling, politeneſs and 
frivolity, which is become the diſ- 
tinguiſhing character of the French 
nation in Europe. In Aſia, on the 
contrary, the women are rigorouſ- 
ly ſecluded from the ſociety of men. 
Conſtantly ſhut up in their houſes, 
they have no communication but 
with their huſband, their father, 
their brother, or at moſt with their 
couſin german. Carefully veiled 
in the ſtreets, they dare hardly 
ſpeak to a man, even on bulineſs, 
Every body mult be ſtrangers to 
them; it would be indecent to fix 
your eyes on them, and you mult 
let them paſs you, as it they were 
fomething coutagious in their na- 
ture. And indeed this is nearly 
the idea of the Orientals, who en- 
tertain a general ſentiment of con- 
tempt for that ſex. It may be 
alked, what is the cauſe of this? 
The ſame wich operates one very 
thing ; the laws and government, 
In fact, Mahomet, paſſionately fond 
as he was ot women, has not, how- 
ever, done them the honour of 
treating them in bis Koran as ap- 
pertaining to the human ſpecies; 
he does not ſo much as make men- 
tion of them either with reſpect to 
the ceremonies of religion, or the 
rewards of another life; and it is 

E 4 even 
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even a ſort of problem with the 
Mahometans, whether women have 
ſouls, The government is ſtill 


mare unjuſt towards them; for it 


denies them the poſſeſſion of any 
landed property, and completely 
deprives them of every kind of per- 
ſonal liberty, as to leave them de- 


ndent all their hves on a huſ- 


nd, a father, or a relation. In 
this ſtate of ſta very, having nothing 
at their difpoſal, we eannot ſuppote 
it very neceſſary to folicit their fa- 


vour, or to adopt that gaiety of 


manners they find ſo captivating. 
The government and laws are, 
doubt, the efficient cauſe of thi 
ſequeſtration of the women ; an 

rhaps, were it not for the fac 
ſay of divorces, and the dread 
ſeeing a wife or daughter carried 
off by fome powerful man, the Afi- 
atics would be leſs anxious to con- 
ceal them from ſtrangers, 

„This fituation of the women 
among the Orientals, occaſions a 
great contraſt between their man- 
ners and ours. Such is their deli- 
cacy on this head, that they never 
ſpeak of them; and it would be 
eſteemed highly indecent to make 
any enquiries* of the men reſpect- 
ing the women of their family. 
We muſt be confiderably advanced 
in familiarity with them, to enter 
into a converfation on ſuch a ſub- 
ze ; and when we then give them 
ſome account of our manners, it is 
impoffible to expreſs their amaze- 
ment. They are unable to con- 
ceive how our women go wich their 
faces uncovered, when, in their 
country, an uplifted yeil is the 
mark of a proſtitute, or the ſignal 
for a love adventure. . They have 
no idea how it is poſſible to ſee 
them, to talk with them, and touch 
them, without emotion, or to be 
alone with them without proceed- 
ing to the laſt extremities, This 


aftoniſhment will fufficiently f 
what opinion they entertain of tl 
fomales ; and we need not heul 
to conclude they are abſolurely ee e. 
norant of love, in our ſenſe of 
word. That defire on which i 
founded, is with them ſtripped 
all thofe acceſſories which cox 
tute its cbarm ; pri vation is thi 
without a ſacrifice, victory wit 
a combat, and enjoyment with 
delſcacy; they paſs at once f 
nt to ſatiety, Lovers t 
Honers, always watching 
their keepers, and ala 
o ſeize the firſt opportun 
cauſe it ſeldom happens, and 


ſoon loſt, Secret as couſpirat | 
they conceal their good fortune t 
a erime, becauſe it is attended u it is 
no leſs fatal conſequences, In or 
eretion can ſcarcely avoid the ¶M M ofty 
nard, the piſtol, or poiſon, ever 
deſtructive conſequences to the alio 
men render them implacable in ety 1 
niſhing, and to revenge them by th 
they are frequently more cruel t but 
their huſbands and their broth s, wh 
Fhis ſeverity preſerves a conli d an 
able degree of chaſtity and decor im 
in the country; but in the le 
towns, where there are more be pe 
ſources for intrigue, as much ate 
bauchery prevails as among ture, 2 
only with this difference, that! impait 
more concealed, Aleppo, Dan to be 
cus, and above all, Cairo, are ich t 
ſecond in this reſpect to our p en cat 
vincial capitals. Young girls ing th 
reſerved there as every where e en, 
becauſe the diſcovery of a love align 
venture would colt them (hls of 
lives; but married women g tit is 
themſelves up to pleaſure with t t 
more freedom, to — bo alle 
ſelves for the long and ſtrict vom 
ſtraint they have endured, and | leſpe 
cauſe they have often juſt reaſe ent 
for revenging themſelves on th tons 
maſters, In fact, from the pe * ey 


8. 
ently M polygamy permitted by the 
ain of i, the Turks, in general, are 
10t heſi d very early, and nothing 
ſolurely ee — than 3 hear men 
enſe of Wicty complaining cf impotence. 
which i | — malady * which they 
trip; i 1.) conſult the Europeans, de- 
neh co them to give them madjoun, 
on is th ich they mean provocatives. 
ry wit b inhrmity is the more mortify- 
nt with to them, as fterility is a re- 
once f ch among the Orientals ; they 
Dyers t tan for feeundity all the eſ- 
ratching m of ancient times; and the deſt 
and ala you can make a young girl, is 
pportun ſhe may ſoon get a hufband, 
ens, and have 4 great number of chil- 
Puſpiratt From this prejudice they 
fortune their marriages fo much, 
ended u it is not rare to ſee girls of 
des. In or ten years old married to 
id the piſs: oftwalve or thirteen. It muſt 
ſon, ever be confeſſed, that the ap- 
to the nfions of libertiniſm, and the 
able in Mey with which that is panmiſh- 
themlcli by the Turkiſh police, greatly 
> cruel t tnbuce to theſe mature u- 
r broth which muſt likewiſe be reek · 
a con among the cauſes of their 
id decor impotence, The ignorance 
the gie Turks will not ſafter irfelf 
» more de perſuaded on this head, and 
much are ſo irrational as to force 
umong ture, at the very time their health 
e, that! impaired by exceis. This alſo 
0, Dan to be aſcribed to the Koran, in 
ro, are ch the amorousz prophet has 
0 our p en care to inſert a precept incul- 
g girls ung this ſpecies of duty. Mon- 
where e eu, therefore, is in the right, 
a love gu polygamy as one of the 
hem of depopulation in Turkey; 
omen nen one of the leaſt conſider- 
e with 6 35 there are few but the rich 
nify the allow themſelves à plurality 
| itriet omen ; the common people, 
d, and | eſpecially thoſe of the country, 
uſt reaſe ent themſelves with one; and 
s on th thns are ſometimes to be met 
the 2" ee amang the higher ranks, 
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who are wiſe enough tos imitate 
their example, and confeſs that one 
wife is quite ſufficient, | 

« What we are able to learn of 
the domeſtic life of the huſbands 
who have ſeveral wives, is neither 
calculated to make their lot envied, 
nor to give a high idea of this part 
of Mahomat's legiſlation. Their 
houſe is a perpetual ſcene of tu- 
mult and contention. Nothing is 
to be heard but quarrels between 
the different wives, and complaints 
made to the huſband. The four 
legal married women complain that 
their ſlaves are preferred to them; 
and the flaves, that they are aban. 
doned to the jealouſy of their miſ- 
treſſes, If one wife "obtains a trin- 
ket, a token of favour, or permiſ- 
fion to go to the bath, all the o- 


thers require the ſame; and 5 
0 


together in the oommn cauſe. 
reſtore peace, the pMyFamiſt is ob- 
liged to aſſume the Wne of a def- 
pot, and from that moment he 
meets with nothing but the ſenti- 
ments of ſlaves, the appearance of 
fondneſs and real hatred. In vain 
does each of theſe women proteſt 
ſhe loves him more than the reſt; 
in vain do they fly, on his enterin 
the apartments, to preſent him bis 
ipe and his flippers, to prepare 
is dinner, to ſerve him his coffee; 
in vain, whilſt he is effeminatel 
ſtretehed out upon his carpet, FA 
they chace away the ffies which 
incommode him; all theſe atten- 
tions and careſſes have no other ob- 
jet than to procure an addition to 
their trinkets and moveables, that 
if he ſhould repudiate them, the 
may be able to tempt another huſ- 
band, or find a refource in what 
becomes their only property. Th 
are merely courtezans, who thin 
of nothing bur to ſtrip their lover 
before he quits them ; and this 
lover, long fince deprived of de- 
fires, 
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fires, teized by feigned fondneſs, 


and tormented with ell the liſtlefl- 


neſs of ſatiety, is far from enjoy- 
ing, as we may well imagine, an 
enviable fituation. The contempt 
the I urks entertain for their wo- 
men, ariſes from this concurrence 
of circumitances, and it is evident- 
. the effect of their own cuſtoms. 

or how ſhould the women retain 


* 


that excluſive love, which renders 


them moſt eitimable, when ſo many 


ſhare in the affections of their hul- 
band? How ſhould they poſſeſs 
that modeſty which conſtitutes 
their greateſt virtue, when the moſt 
ſhocking ſcenes of debauchery are 
daily before their eyes ? How, in 
a word, ſhould they be endowed 
with the manners requilite to make 
them amiable, when no care what- 
ever is taken of their education? 
The Greeks. af leaſt derive this ad- 
vantage from geligion, that, being 
permitted to take but one wife at 
a time, they enjoy more domeſtic 
peace, though perhaps without ap- 


proaching nearer to real happi- 


neſs. x | 

« Tt is remarkable, that in con- 
ſequence of the difference in reli- 
gion, there exiſts between the 
Chriſtians and Mahometans of Sy- 
ria, and indeed of all Turkey, as 
marked a difference of character as 
if they were two diſtinct nations, 
living under different climates, 
Travellers; and our merchants, 
who on account of the habits of 
intimacy in, which they live with 
both, are ſtill better qualified to 
decide, agree that the Greek Chriſ- 
tians are in general wicked and de- 
ceittul, abject in adverſity, inſo- 
lent in proſperity, and eſpecially 
remarkable tor levity and tickle- 
neſs ; the Mahometans, on the con- 
trary, though haughty even to in- 
ſolence, polieſs however a fort of 


goodneſs of heart, humanity, and 
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juſtice; and above all, never 
to maniteſt great fortitude und 
- misfortune, and much firmneſs 
character. This contraſt beter 


men, living under the ſame (fi th 
may appear ſurpriſing ; but i cantr 
prejudices of their education, ; th 
the influence of the governmeWifeir : 
under which they. live, ſufficien Wa 
account for it, The Greeks, ue ed 
ed by the Turks with all the haus at * 
tineſs and contempt they ſew Wkbomet 
their ſlaves, cannot byt at laſt in 
ſume the character perpetually ai dirt 
cribed to them : they have be that 
obliged to practiſo deceit, to ei e th 
from violence by cunning, and ti c m 
have recourſe to the meancit f , and 
tenies, becauſe the weak muit eue. 
court the ſtrong ; they are diſſen evil; 
blers and miſchievous, becauſe kid © 
who cannot openly revenge hi ats 
ſelf, diſguiſes his batred ; cer pr 
ly and treacherous, fince he che 
cannot attack in front, natural ortun 
ſtrikes behind; and inſolent mine 
proſperity, becauſe they who ati vrit 
wealth or power unworthily, a a4 my 
eager to revenge themſelves by Red tr; 
turning all the contempt they ha ey : 
received in the purſuit, I was ng 
day obſerving to a very fei wegn 
monk, that among all the Chriiaꝶ , repe 
who in more modern times have bei belief 
advanced to eminent (lations in th rang 
country, not one ot them has fe un r 
himſelt worthy of his good foi tun dies 
Ibrahim was meanly avariciou lhe co 
Sad - el-Kouri irreſolute and pull l may 
nimous, his fon Randour, igen pur; 
and inſolent, and Rezk, coward Fer, ; 
and deceitful : his anſwer was, wot perp 
for word, as follows : the Chn new 
tians have not hands proper to n lone 
nage the reins of government, "nn, or t 
cauſe, during their youth they ha dur 
been continually employed in be: a prey 
ing cotton. I hey relemble tho * nor 
who walk for the firſt time on be 

ein ne 


terraces, they grow giddy at ph | 
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nſelres ſo exalted, and as they 
y ſhall be forced to 
un to their olives and cheeſe, 
e in baſte to make all the 
| The Turks, on 
contrary, are accuſtomed to go- 
they are maſters habituated 
their authority, and uſe it as if 
was no fear of their being 
We mult not for- 
at the ſame time, that the 
jometang have the prejudices of 
iſm inſtifled into them from 
ir birth, and have a full perſua- 
ithat every thing is predeſtined. 
ace they experience a ſecurity 
ch moderates both defire and 
„nde reſignation by which 
ue equally prepared for goud 
| evil; they are habituated in 
ind of apathy, which equally 
ents them from re 
| or providing again 
n the Mahometan ſuffer by an 

plundered ? is 
ruined ? he calmly ſays, „It 
| written,” and ſubmits, with- 
t4 murmur, to the moſt unex- 
bed tranſition from opulence to 
ey: even on the bed of death, 
bing diſturbs the tranquillity of 
telgnation, he makes his ablu- 
* repeats his prayers, profeſſes 
belief in God, and the prophet; 
ranquilly fays to his ſon, 
Turn my head towards Mecca,” 
The Greeks, 
be contrary, who believe that 
K may be prevailed on to change 
purpoſe, by vows, faſting, 
fer, and pilgrimages, live in 
perpetual deſire of obtaini 
new bleſfſing, the fear of loſ- 
lone good they already poſ- 
der tormented by regret for 
Their hearts 
* Prey to every contending paſ- 
* ror do they avoid their de- 
re effects; but ſo far as the 
Kuultances. in which they live, 


fortune ? is he 


dies in peace. 


duty omitted. 


and the example of the Mahome- 
tans enfeeble the prejudices of their 
childhood. We may add a remark 
equally true of both religions, that 
the inhabitants of the inland coun- 
try have more inrggrity, ſimplicity, 
and generoſity, and are in every 
reſpect of more amiable manners, 
than thoſe upon the ſeg-coaſt, no 
doubt becauſe the latter, continu- 
ally engaged in commerce, have 
contracted, by their mode of life a 
mercantile ſpirit, naturally inimical 
to all thoſe virtues which are found- 
ed on moderation and diſintereſted- 
neſs, | 2 

« After what [ have ſaid of the 
manners of the Orientals, we ſhall 
be no longer aſtoniſhed that. their 
whole character partakes of the mo- 
notony of their private life, and of 
the ſtate of ſociety in which they 
live. Even in the cifies where we 
ſee moſt activity, asg Aleppo, Da- 
maſcus, and Cairo Wall their a- 
muſements conſiſt in going to the 
bath, or meeting together in coffee- 
houſes, which only reſemble ours 
in name. There, in a large room, 
filled with ſmoak, ſeated on ragged 
mats, the wealthier claſs of people 
paſs whole days in fmoaking their 
pipes, talking of buſineſs, in con- 
ciſe phraſes, uttered at long inter- 
vals, and frequently in ſay ing no- 
thing. Sometimes the dullneſs of 
this ſilent aſſembly is relie ved by 
the entrance of a finger, ſome dan- 
cing girls, or one of thoſe ſtory. 
tellers they call naſhid, who, to 
obtain a few paras, relates a tale, 
or recites verſes from ſome ancient 
poet. Nothing can equal the at- 
rention with which they liſten to 
this orator; people of all ranks 
have a very extraordinary paſſion 
for this ſpecies of amuſement. A 
European traveller is not a little 
ſurpnſed to fee the Turkiſh ſailors, 
when. the weather 1 calm, aſlemble 
ir” * e 
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for two or three hours together, to 
a declamation, which the moſt un- 
Experienced ear muſt at once per- 
ceĩve to be poetry, from the exact- 
| weeſs of the meafuie and the conti- 
nually recurring rhymes, It is 
not in this alone that the common 
le of the Eaſt excel ours inde- 
acy. The populace even in the 
great cities, notwithſtanding the 
turbulence of their diſpoſitions, are 
never ſo brutal as we frequently 
fee them with us, and they have 
the great merit of not being ad- 
dicted to drunkenneſs, a vice from 
which even our country peaſants 
are not free, Perhaps this is the 
only real advantage produced by 
the legiſlation of aer unlels 
we may add the prohibition of 
ames of chance, tor which the 
jentals have therefore no taſte ; 
cheſs-is the only amuſement of this 
kind they hold in any eltimarion, 
and we frequently find among them 
very ſkillful players. 
« Of all the different ſpecies of 
blic exhibitions, the only one 
ey know, and, which is common 
zt Cairo alone, 1s that of ſtrollers, 
who ſhew feats of ſtrength, like our 
rope -dancers, and tricks of flight of 
hand like our jugglers. We there 
Te ſome of them cating ffints, o- 
thers breathing flames, ſome cut- 
mg their arms, or perforating their 
as Fn, without receiving any hurt, 
and others devouring ſerpents. The 
people, from whom they carefully 
conceal the ſecrets of their art, en- 
tertain, a ſort of vencration for 
them, and call theſe extraordinary 
erformances, which appear to have 
very ancient in theſe coun. 
tries, by a name which ſignifies 
odigy or miracle, This propen- 
El to admiration, and facility of 
believing the moſt extraordinary 
Fails or tales, is a remarkable fea- 


MANNERS and CHARACTER of the SYRIANS. 
on the deck, and attentively liſten 


who have had molt communicatl 


ture in the character of the Ori 
tals, They admit, without hell 
tion or the leaſt ſhadow of dou 
the moſt wonderful things that 
be told them, and if we regard t| 
tales current among them, as mz 
procigecs happen every day as ha 

cen aſcribed io the age ot the g 
and fairies ; the reaſon of which 
doubt is, that being. totally ig 


rant of the ordinary courſe of pi 1 
fical and moral cauſes, they kn 

not the limits of probability a rom | 
impoſſibility, Beſides, having be ( 


accuſtomed from their earlieſt you 
to believe the extravagant fable; 
the Korap, they are wholly de 
tute of any Fandard of analogy, | 
which to diſfinguih truth fre 
falſehood. Their credulity the: 
fore ariſes from their ignoran 
the imperfection of their educatio 
and the nature of government. 

this credulity the extravagance 
Imagination which ſome hare 
much admired in their romance 
is in a great meaſure to be attrib 
ed ; butthough they were depriv 
of this ſource, their works wou 
fiill poſſeſs many brilliant or 
ments, In general, the Orient 
are remarkable for a clear conce 
tion, an eaſy expreſſion, a prop 
ety of language in the things tal 
are acquaiuted with, and a paſo 
ate and pervous ſtyle, They ha 
particularly a taſte for moral { 
tences, and their proverbs {li 
they know how to unite the Ju 
heſz of obſervation, and profund 
of the thought to an ingenuity al 
force of expreſſion. Their conte 
ſation appears at firſl to have a {q 
of coldneſs, but when we are m 
accuſtomed to it, we find outſel 
greatly attached to them. Such 
the good opinion with which th 


with them have been impreſe 
that the greater part of our 1 


VS. 
"the Ori: 
out helig 
of doy 
gs that c 
egudt 
m, as M1 
day as ha 
ot the ge 


« and merchants, whe have 
un them beſt, allow that they 
ia them a people of a more_hu- 
ne and generous character, and 
&fing more ſimplicity, and more 
faed and open manners, than 
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even the inhabitants of European 
countries; as if the Aflatics, havi 
been paliſhed long before us, 

reſerved the traces of their early 
improvement.“ 


}# which 
tally ign 
rle of ph 
they ks 
ability a 
laving be 
lieſt you 
1t fables 
zolly del 
nalogy, | 
ruth fro 


HAT theſe le are ſtill 
T the unpoli creatures 
hat rude nature formed them; or, at 
if, have only advanced one de- 


lit thet 2 — — 

al 2 r towards humanity, is evinced, 
4 n wng other circumſtances by ther 
educatio P 

nent. 1 = 


« Many of them are ſtationary, 
ning regular habitations, aceord- 
ve to their ſituation in life. To 
bs claſs belong thoſe who keep 
de houſes in Spain, and others 
o follow ſome regular buſineſs 
u Tranfilvania and Hungary, 
web latter, have their own mi- 
Enable huts near Hermanſtadt, 


vagance 
> hare 
romance 
e attrib 
e depri 
rks wou 
ant or 


Orient 


2 Tod Lnfadt, Biſtritz, Groflwar«dein, 
hings th Metin, Eperies, -Karchav, and 
a paſo Mer places. There are alſo many 
[hey ha yes to particular bojars, in Mol- 
"oral | Wi and Wallachia, who do not 
erbs fg der from their place of reſi- 


ſence my more than the others. 


U 

L In by far the greateſt number of 
nuity al ee people, lead a very ditferent 
r courd Ind of Jife : ignorant of the com- 
ave a fl attending a fixed place to live 
are m * they wander from one diftrict 
ourlel d mother in hords, having no ha- 
Such ans, but tents, holes in the 


Mk, of cares ; the former ſhade 


ich th 
in ſummer, the latter ſcreen 


unicatiſ 

mpreſſe in winter. Many of theſe 

ar trart de people, particularly in Ger- 
le = 
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m GzELLMANN's Diſſertation on the G1vs1ss, tranſlated from the 
German by Marrusw RaArn, eſq. F. R. 8. and A. S.] 


many and Spain, do not even 

tents with them, but ſhelter them- 
ſelves, from the heat of the ſun, 
in foreſts, ſhaded by the rocks, or 
behind hedges 1 they are very par- 
tial to willows, under which they 
erect their ſleeping place, at the 
cloſe of the evening. Some live 
in their tents (in their language 
called eſchater) both ſummer and 
winter; which they generally pre- 
fer to every thing elſe, In Hun- 
gry, even thoſe who have given 
up their rambling way of life, and 
built houſes for themſelves, ſeldom 
let a ſpring paſs, without taking 
advantage of the firſt ſettled wea- 
ther, to ſet up a tent for their ſum- 
mer refidence ; under this each one 


enjoys himſelf, with bis family, 


nor thinks of his houſe, till the 
winter returns, and the froſt and 
ſnow drive him back to it again, 

« When he can ger it, the wan- 
dering Gipſey, in Hungary and 
Tranilvanmia, has an horſe; in 
Turkey, an aſs ſerves to carry his 
wife, a couple of children, with 
his tent, When he arrives. at aww 
place he likes, near a village or 
city, he unpacks, pitches his tent, 
ties his animal to a ffake to graze, 
and remains ſome weeks there: or 
if he does not find his ſtation con- 

2 venient 
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venient, he breaks u in a day or 
two, loads his beaſt, and looks out 
for ſome more agreeable ſituation, 
near ſome other town. Indeed, he 
has it not always in his power to 
determine how long he ſhall remain 
in the ſame place; for the boors 
are apt to call upon him, on ac- 
count oi fowls and geeſe, he has 
made free with. Ir ſometimes hap- 
pens, when he is very much at his 
eaſe, they ſally out with bludgeons 
or hedge-ſtakes, making uſe of ſuch 
forcible arguments, that he does 
not heſitate a moment, to ſet up 
his ilaff a little further off. Though, 
in general, the Giplies are cunnin 
enough, when they have — 
any thing, or done other miſchief, 
to make off in time, before the vil- 
lagers begin to ſuſpect them. 

«« For their winter huts they dig 
holes in the ground, ten or twelve 
feet deep, their roof is made of 
rafters laid acroſs, which are co- 
vered with ſtraw and ſods: the 
ſtable, for the beaſt which carried 
the rent in ſummer, 1s a ſhed built 
at the entrance of the hollow, and 
cloſed up with dung and ſtraw, 
This ſhed, with a lutle opening, 
riſing above the roof, to let out the 
ſmoak, are the only marks b 
which a traveller can diſtingui 
their dwellings, Both in ſummer 
and winter, they contrive to have 
their habitation in the neighbour- 
hood of ſome village or city. Their 
favourite method of building is a- 
gainſt an hillock, the holes in the 
level ground being only uſed in 
caſes of neceſſity, when there is no 
riling ground near the ſpot they 
have pitched upon to paſs the win- 
ter at. An Hungarian writer thus 
deſeribes their method of conſtruct· 
ing the ſecond ſort of huts. They 


dig an hollow, 1 a fathom 


broad, far enough intb the hillock 
to bring their floor on a lexel with 
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the reſt of the plain, in order 
form a firm upright wall, for | 
back of the building. Into the u 
wy fix a beam, about fix feet fro 


and parallel to the floor, this be cloſ 
reaches as far as the intended den rat 
of the houſe, ſeldom excecdins Jill 
ven or eight feet, Qae end he ther 
faſt in the wall, the other ret; offi the 
and 1s fixed to, a pilfar or pol d e up 
ven into the ground. When e fall 
is done, they lay boards, balks, tha. 
ſuch other ſuch wood as they de 
find, againſt it on each fide, zipſ 
form of a pointed roof, which vie ei; 
ed from a diſtance, exhibits a ft un | 
in the ſhape of an equilateral t a kn 
angle. The operation is conclud ever 
by covering the whole build ume 
with ſtraw, ſds, and earth, to de u 
cure its inhabitants from the ni er of 
ſnow and cold. They always c 2s 
trive, when they can, to place the be | 
edifice ſo as to front either the up 
ing or mid-day ſun; this being t 2 pail 
hde where the opening is left, of bat 
a door to go in and out at, wa tatter 
is cloſed at night, either with one 
coarſe woollen cloth, or a fl lack, 
boards,” ths, | 
% One may eafily imagine, h and 
diſmal and horrid, the inſide of ſu of a 
gipſey huts muſt be. Air and d The: 
light excluded, full of damp, & ernin; 
and filth, they have more the a of t 
pearance of wild beaſts dens thr child 
the habitations of intelligent bein guy at 
Rooms and ſeparate apartments Kd thei 
not even thought of; all 13 oi, | 
open ſpace, in the middle where 
is the fire, ſerving both for the puns to. 
pole of cooking and warming the dear f 
the father and mother lie half na ce 


the children entirely to, round 
Chairs, tables, beds or beditea 
find no place here; they fit, e 
{leep, and do every thing on 
bare ground, or, at moſt, pres 
old blanket, or, in the Banat, 


ſheep-ſkin under tliem. When the 
ha 


n order 


l, for t n for the ſun to ſhine in, which 


to the y continue watching, ſo long as 
c feet ul above the horizon; when the 
this be cloſes, they ſhut, their .. door, 
nded deppien themſelves over to reſt, and 
cecding Wy till its return. When the 
end bei ber is cold, or the ſnow pre- 
er reſts of their opening the door, they 
or poll dic up the fire, lit round it till 
When ll aſleep, without any more 


A chan it affords. - 


balks, | 
The furniture and property of 


s they 


h fide, viplies have been already de- 
hich vie ed; they conſiſt of an earthen 


m iron pan, a ſpoon, a jug 
1 knife ; when it ſo happens, 
erecy thing is complete, they 
times add a diſh ; theſe ſerve 
the whole family, When the 


bits 4 fr 
lateral t 
 conclud 
e buildu 
irth, to] 


n the ri er of the houſe is a ſmith by 
lways coe, a3 will be mentioned by and 
place the be has a pair of bellows to 
her the up his fire, a ſmall ſtone an- 
3 being t 2 par of tongs, perhaps a cou- 
is left, of hammers, add to theſe a few 


atters, in which, as before 
ationed, he dreſſes himſelf, his 
lack, ſome pieces of torn bed- 
ths, his tent, his antiquated 
kad you have a complete cata- 

of a nomadic Gipſy's eſtate. 
# There is very little to be ſaid 
ming the domeſtic employ- 
* of the women, the care of 


at, bie 
er with 
or a fe 


wine, be 
ide of fu 
ir and da 
amp, 1 
Ire the 


dens th children is little, indeed hard- 
ent being e all. They neither waſh, 
tments kd their cloaths, nor clean their 
all is 088%, they ſeldom bake, the 


le where of their bufineſs then, is re- 


or the p to theſe few articles: dreſſ- 
ung they beir food and eating it, ſmoak- 
nalt na ecco, prating, and ſleeping. 
round continue the whole winter in 
bed(tea but, but at the firſt croaking 
ey fit, e rops, they pull down their 
ag on | E and march of | ons 
, ipread *Mch is the condition of the 


. Banat, 


Vhen the * ho wander about in Hun- 
ha | 
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+2 fine day, the door is ſet 
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gary, Turkey and other countries, 
being no where, or rather every 
where, at home. The remainder 
of thefe people, who have recon- 
ciled themſelves to a ſettled way of 
life, are in much better circum- 
ſtances, and vaſtly more rational, 
than thoſe I have juſt defcribed, 
It might be reaſonably expected, 
that thoſe Spaniſh Gipſies. who are 
innkeepers, and entertain ſtrangers, 
ſhould be more civiliſed, but it alſo 


holds good, with regard to thoſe 


in Hungary and Trankilyania, who 
have different ways of gaining a 
livehhood. Their habitations are 
conveniently divided into cham- 
bers, are likewiſe furniſhed with 
tables, benches, decent kitchen-fur- 
niture, and other neceſſaries. The 
few who farm or breed cattle, have 
a plough and other implements of 
huſbandry, the others 1n a certain 
degree what is wanted for carrying 
on their trade ; though even here 


you are not to expect ſuperfluity. 


Their habitations, cloaths, as well 
as every thing elſe belonging to 
them, indicate, that even theſe be- 
long to the claſs of poor. They 
are very fond o gold and ſilver 
plate, particularly. filver cups, 
which is a diſpoſition they have in 
common with the wandering Gip- 
tes. They let {Ip no opportunity 
of acquiring ſomething of the kind, 
they will eren ſtarve themielves to 
procure them, Though they ſeem 
little axious to heap up ri. hes. for 
their children, yet thele frequently 


inherit a treaſure of this fort, and 


are obliged in their turn to preſerve 
it as a ſacred inheritance. The 
ordinary travelling Gipues, who 
are in poſſeſſi n of tuch a piece of 
pate, commonly bury it unde» the 

earth, of their dwelling, in order 
to prevent its being made away 


with, This inclination to deprive 
one's 


> 
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one's ſelf of . flaxies, that we and it was probably inhere 
may poſſeſs a (upe uity, as well them when they ——ç firit hs 
as many other of their cuſtoms, is Europeans.” | 
Curious ; yet appears to be ancient, 
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Their OCCUPATIONS and EMPLOYMENTS, 
From the ſame Work.] 


4 COME now to the means, the among them from the moſt di 
Gipfies make uſe of, to maintain periods, as appears not only ii it 
themſelves. Here we ſhall diſcover Bellonius's account, but by aut 
the reaſon why poverty and want record, of an Hungarian king, 
are, fo generally, their lot: it is diflaus, in the year 1496, meat 
owing to their lazineſs, and being ed by the abbe Pray, in his 
fo fond of their eaſe. If you want nals, and Friedwaldſky, in hi: 
ro find people who can earn their neralogy, wherein it is order, . 
bread by the ſweat of their brow, that every officer and ſubject 
you muſt certainly not feek them whatever rank or condition, di 
among the Gipſy tribe. They ab- low to Thomas Polgar, leade e. 
hor all kinds of work, which are twenty-five tents of wanderng ( 
either laborious or require appli- fies, free refidence every wh 
cation: and had rather ſuffer 1 and on no account to moleſt ei 
er and nakedneſs, than exert them- him or his people; becauſe 
lves to procure food and raiment had prepared muſket-bullets, 
on ſuch hard terms. They there- other — ſtores, for the bi 
fore either chuſe ſome trade, which Sigiſmund, at Fünf kirchen.“ ines 
is eaſily carried on, allowing them other inſtance occurred in the i 
many idle hours, or addict them- 1565, when Muſtapha, Tu 
felves to unlawful courſes, as any regent of Boſnia, beſieged C 
body may eafily be convinced. the Turks having expended 
« Black and white fmiths are powder and cannon-balls, G 
the moſt uſual trades among the were employed to make balls, 
gipſies; in _— very few follow of iron, the reſt of ſtone caſed 


any regular buſineſs, but among lead. | th 
theſe few, ſome are ſmiths ; on the „The Gipfies of our ti FT 
contrary, in Hungary, this trade not like to undertake heavy ent y 
is ſo common among them, that it I do not find they go bey ond or ne 


is a proverb, ſo many Gipßes, ſo of light horſe-ſhbes: in g 
many ſmiths; the ſame might be they confine themſelves to ſma cruſt, 
faid of thoſe in Tranſilvania, Wal- ticles, ſuch as rings, jens. 
Inchia, Moldavia, and all Turkey ſmall nails, mend old pots ane orde 
in Europe; at leaſt fuch workers tles, make knives, ſeals, net 
in fire are very numerous in all and ſometimes work triſſes in 
thoſe countries. This occupation braſs. . | 
feems to have been a favorite one Their materials, tools, 


* 
Gas * ' F4 


PSIES, 


inherem 
it ſeen 


all are bad, and of the moſt 
nor kind. Their common way 
p collect ſmall pieces of ruſty 
old nails, broken horſe-ſhoes, 
ſuch kind of rubbiſh, which 
5 fuſe and ſhape to their purpuſe., 
avil is a ſtone, the other im- 
ents are, a pair of hand bel- 


IIS. z, a pair of pincers, a hammer, 
ie. and a file: theſe are the 
nls a nomadic Gipſey carries 
bim from place to place, 

moſt di\encever he has a mind to work, 

ot only Wii at no. loſs for fuel; on his 

t by av t lation, where he means 

n king, in 2 few days or weeks, he 


y his beaſt, loads him with 
„ builds a (mall kiln, and ma- 
Wiures his own coals. In good 
her, the work is carried on out 


96, meat 
in his 
5 In his 


is ord 

1 ſubjects ; when it is ſtormy, or the 
tion, & powerful, he retires under 
Ir, leadef en. He does not fland, but 
aderng ben on the ground, croſs- 
very wh to his work; which poſition 
moleſt eqadered neceſſary, not only by 
zecauſe , but the quality of his tools. 
bullets, nie fits by to work the bel- 
or the di in which operation, ſhe is 
chen.“ mes relieved by the elder 


Ven; the little ones fit naked 
key were boru, round the fire, 


in the 
ha, Tu 


eged C re generally praiſed for their 
pended and quickneſs, notwith- 
alls, CR; the wretched tools they 
e balls, u operate with, When any 


of work requires much time 
t on are apt to loſe their 
i * 


ne caſed 


our ti in that caſe, become 
heavy ent whether it be well exe · 
zey ond „* not. They never think 

in g ur, as long as they have got 


paul, or any thing elſe to ſa- 
ler hunger, They frequent- 
ts and orders for different articles, 
* aut, as ſoon as a few nails, 

other trifles are manuſac- 
man, woman, and children 
v carry their merchandiſe, 


* to houſe, for ſalt, in 
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the gcaghbouning villages ; thei 
traffick is carried-on- ſometimes 
ready money, ſometimes by bartet 
for catables or other neceſſaties. 
* Another branch of comme 
much followed by the Gipfies f 
horſe-dealing. ' In thoſe parts © 
Hungary where the climate is fo 
mild, that borſes' may lie out al 
the year, the Gipſies avail themſelve 
of this e Mikes to breed, 4 
well as deal in horſes : by whi 
they, ſometimes, not only procure 
a competency, but grow rich. 
This laſt ſort are not very numer- 
ous, for the greateſt number of them 
only deal in blind worn out jades, 
which they drive about to different 
markets, to ſell or barter, Whe 
not fortunite enough to find a e 
for them, they lead' them to the 
collar-maker, who values the hide, 
and rakes him off their hands for a 
few groſchens. In order to avoid 
being reduced to this neceſſity, they 
often practice the flyeſt tricks to 
conceal! the animal's defects. In 
Spain therefore, Gitano and Gita- 
neri2 (Gipſey and Gipfeiſm) arg 
grown into commoh as rg to 
imply a cheater in horſes with the 
tricks he makes uſe of, In the year 
1727, they became To notorious in 
Sweden, that it was taken intu con- 
ſideration at the diet, and their to- 
tal expulſion voted to be a neceſſar 
meaſure, The following trick is 
frequently played in Hungary, and 
the adjacent country, to make an 
horſe appear briſk and ative, The 
rider alights, at a ſmall diftance 
from the place where he means to 
offer his horſe for ſale, and belabors 
the poor beaſt, till he has put the 
whole' muſculir ſyſtem in motion 


with fright, he then mounts again 
and proceeds. The r beaff, 
recollecting the blows he has re- 
ceived, jumps your, - ſets out 
full {| at the 1; gnal ; the 
: , buyer, 


* 
- 
4 = 


Supery abby Iren dine of be r 
p g g de ae he has et 
Zone, lock Upon this as natural vi- 
FDueity, and in hopes that good 
Feeding with care, will render him 
ill more tively; ſtrikes a bargain ; 
but the next day he has the mor- 
vification. to diſcover, that he has 
bought a jade, on which all his care 
will de thrown away, as the beaſt 
das not a leg to ſtand upen. In 
Su ubia and on the Rhine, they have 
'another device; they make an in- 
eiſion in ſome ſecret part of the 
fkin, through which they blow the 
creature up; till he looks fleſhy and 
plump, 0 A apply a ſtrong 
icking plaiſter, to prevent the air 
— coming out again. If what 
Wolfgang Franz aſſures us, be true, 
they ſometimes make uſe of another 
de vice with a live eel, to this blown 
up horſe, that he may not ol ap- 
pear in good condition, but ſpirited 
and lively. One would imagine, 
that on account of theſe, and ſuch 
like pieces of roguery, nobody 
would ever venture to deal with a 
Gipſey for an horſe, was not the 
pothbility of it proved by the fact 
itſelf. But we ſee inſtances of this 
infatuation in other tranſactions: it 
is well known that every Jew will 
cheat, whenever he has an r- 
-runity, yet theſe people have lived 
by trade, ever fince rheir diſperſion 
from Babel. Then theſe frauds do 
not N happen ; the Gipfies 
to always ſell their horſes cheap, 
und poor people cannot afford to pay 
dear for them, which'is the reaſon 
that the Gipſies can continue their 
, rate in horſes. | 
Id the above two trades, com- 
- monly followed by the men, may be 
added, that ſome are carpenters or 
turners ; the former make watering 
troughs and cheſts, the latter turn 
tenchers, diſhes, make ſpoons and 
other hoſehold furniture, which they 


„ 


of Franſilvania; Their ati 
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hawk about. Others make 
or maintain themſelves by cob 
ſhoes, * Many of theſe, as u 
the blackſanths and whiteſ 
find conſiant employment in 
houſes of the better ſort of pt 
for whom they work the year 
They are not paid in money; 
beſides other advantages, find 
tain ſubſiſtence. Thoſe who a 
thus provided for, do not u 
home, for cuſtomers, but 
their implements in 3 fack, 
their ſhoulders, ſeeking buſnd 
the eities or villages : when un 
calls, they throw down the bu 
and prepare the apparatus for 
before the door of theiremployt 
The Gipfics have a fixed 
fion to agriculture, and had 
ſuffer hunger or want, than fc 
the plough, to earn a decent! 
hood, from the grateful earth, 
as there is no general rule wit 
an exception, fo, beſides the 
to the Bojars, in Moldavia 
Wallachia, who are conſtraine 
apply to it, there are ſome in 
gary, who do it of their own 
cord, Since the year 1768, 
empreſs Therefa has comms 
that the Hungarian and Tranl 
nian Gipſics ſhould be inſtruct 
huſbandry, but ' theſe orders 
been very little attended to. 
this time there are ſo few of 
farmers, in this country, that 
are not worth mentioning, the 
in Spain; and other European e 
tries, they are fill more ſea 
it would be difficult to find one 
had ever made a furrow in his 
© ſt was formerly very co 
in Hungary, andin Traohivani 
moſt univerſally the cuſtom, te 
ploy the Gipfies for hangmen 
exccutioners. They ſtill pt 
the buſineſs of flayers in Hung 
and of executioners in differ” 


cortu 
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make 16, their oruel invention in begging, particularly from men in 
s by cob ing, are deſetibed by = the ſtreets, or calling in at houſes 
(e, as w yo be fo ſhocking, as plain aſking charity. Their dances ate | 
| white no people fo welFcalculated the moſt diſguſting that tan be con- j 


works of barbariry as the Gip- ecived, always ending with ful ſume | 


ment in 

— of flaying is not their regular grimaces, or the moi laſcivious m- | 
heyear „n in any place, but merely ntudes and geſtures, - uncover) 
money deal occupation, » which they thoſe parts, which the rudeſt a 
res,” find / orer-and above their ſmith's moſt uncultivated people :carefully l 
ſe who x work. Wbenever a beaſt conceal; nor is this indecency eon- 
o not dear v he re they chance to be, fined to the married women only, 0 
s, but i: ſortunate (circumſtance, if but is rather more practiſed | 


happens to be no ſkioner ia young girls, travelling with their | 
; not becauſe they can fathers, who are alſo muſicians, and 


ng buhnd ö 
— nuch of the ſkin, Which they for a trifling acknowledgement, ex- 


when an 

n the by leave with the owner for a bibit their dexterity to any body; 

atus for y configeration, but they are who is pleaſed with theſe unſeem 

remploy thereby 0 procure a plentiful dances. They are trained up to 

a fixed hon ot fleſh for the family. this impudence, from their earlieſt 

id had duch ute the men'semployments. years, never ſuffering a puſſeuger to b 
than ſe d proceed to the women, paſs. their parents hat, without . 
decent i ac their particular methods of trying to get ſomething, by friſkiag | 
ul earth. ig their Dread. It was for- about naked before him. ; 
rule with, end lill is the cuſtom, among 1 ſhall not ſay any thing con- 

des the midering Gipfies, eſpecially cerning fortune-telling, with which 


foldavia 


winter, that'the man does not they impoſe on people's cred ulity; in 
-on(tra.n 


main the wife, but the wife rhe every diſtrict and corner of Europe ? 
Where this is- not- quite this being a thing univerſally known | 
heir out aſe, as in ſummer, when the Yet it is extraordinary, that avomen, | 
alave the before recited oceupa - generally too nat till they become | 
or among thoſe, who have a old bags, ſhould be ſo ſharpſighted, 
ſr ſettlement,” yet the women 28 to diſcover, in every perſon's 
Im endeavour to contribute their hand, the dark myſtery of. futurity. 
towards the maintenance of A feu inſtances there ate of men being 


ded to. WFlmily: ſome deal in old cloaths, thus gifted, but they are ſo fe | 
few of t frequent brothels, or let their that they are only exceptions to 

v. that unn out, in ſome other way, general rule. It is therefore owing | 
ing, the lire. This is common in Spain, to the Gipſey women alne, that | 


ropean more ſo in Conſtantinople, and faith in divination ſtill remains, in 
re ſea wer Turkey: probably cauſe, the minds of millions of. people. It 
find one aber places, nobody likeg to be is true, Europe is not original 
in his Dectec with ſuch uncleanly beholden tothe Giplies for it, e | 


ery cor 5. There are others in Con- being deep rooted in the ſtapidity of 
mlvant mople, who make and fell the middle ages, when they arrived 


tom, te ms, and this trade ie followed and brought it with them alfo. { 
angmen e, chiefly, Who are! tos old This ſcience. was already brought | 
till pe a livelihood by their debau- to a greater degree of perfection 
n Hung 7. Dancing is another means than among them, rules were in- 
—_ Fare” of getting ſomething, vented to tell lies from the infpec- 


rortul 


generally pratiſe-this when tlon of uy Sth whereas theſe 
1 : 2 poor 
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: wretches were eſteemed mere 
— During the laſt, and be- 
inning of this century they were 
—. upon as only a ſupernume- 
rary party as there were men of 
learning,” Who not only read 
. in college, on the divine 
att of chiromancy, but wrote many 
books, vilifying the  Gipſies, and 


In ignorance, But 
keſe enlightened men are no more, 
their knowledge is depoſited in the 
dead archives of literature; and 
probably, if there were no Gipſies, 
with them would alſo have died the 
belief in chiromancy, in the. ſame 
manner a8, in aſtrology, 8 
oneirocritica, and the otber off. 
ſprings. of fancy. By theſe alone, 
will this deceit be kept alive, till 
ney Gipſey is conſtrained to ack- 
nowledge ſome country, and to have 
ſome oftenſible mode of gaining a 
livelihood. , We can only pity the 
poor deluded wretehes, Who pay 
their groſchen or kreutzer, for a 
ew unmeaning words ; as if it were 
poſſible, for people to inſtruct us, 
concerning our future fortune in 
life, Who are ignorant of their own; 
being unable to determine whether 
day or tuo hence, they may ſtill 
telling fortunes, or taken up by 

. ern. hanged for 


1 muſt add to the chiromantic 
deception of the Gipſey women, 
that they alſo, but not excluſive of 
the men, cure bewitched cattle, diſ- 
cover theſts, and poſſeſs; noſtrums 
of various kinds, to which they aſ- 
eribe great virtues. Theſe noſ- 
trums conſiſt principally of roots, 
br ger —— 
dou with ſtrange bgures, 
ſays that, in the Banat of Temeſ- 
war, they ſell certain ſmall ſtones, 


endeavouring to ſpoil their market 


varia, has recourſe to the Gi 


per's abſence to entice ſome of ti 


ſay poſſeſs the quality, to rendes 
wearer fortunate” in love, play, 
other things. Were that true, 
are the neareſt; why deliver 
another, What they have ſo m 
occaſion 4or themielves? Why 
they beg and ſteal, when, with 
aſſiſtanet of theſe ſtones, they mi 
bonorably acquire riches and 
fortune ? Vet theſe ſtones are x 
chaſed not only in the Banat, 
in Germany. People uſe their q 
medicines, call the Gipſey u 
into the ſtable, to exorciſe i 
bowiiched cattle, without ſuſpe 
any triek, although the whole 
founded on deceit. 80 the q 
bearted farmer, in Suabia and 


io 

on many occaſions, making uk "I 
them as dectors for man and be 
and conſtantly in caſes of ench 
ment, flies to the Gipſey ; this « 
cumſlance happens ofteneſt ame 
thoſe of the common people, | 
rail moſt againſt witches and wi 
eruſt. Whenever a cow does ke, ar 
feed kindly, ſomething is imme 
ately. ſuſpected, and the Gip 
woman is called, who is often 
lucceſstul as to remove _ 
aint. She into 
— the — ſhewn. to 
remains a tew minutes alone with 
after every one elſe is gone 0 
having finiſhed her operations, 
calls in the maſter, acquaints 1 
with the beaſt's recovery, and | 
hold it eats heartily.” How happe 
this? Was it nota piece of ench 
ment, wherein the Gipſey ' 
acted the magician ? Certainly 1 
The fraud is this. When the cat 
are feeding abroad, the Gip 
woman takes advantage of the K 


with a handful of fodder to fol 
her, then ſmears them, orer! 
noſe and moutb, with ſome 0 
neſs, ſhe bat ready in the * 


laths all kinds of food or 
every thing ſmelis of the 
bo Ao ant fre in 0 
V remedy, the w full ce- 
is ta wipe off the ſtuff; ſhe 
. on A day or two before: 
s means the true ſmell is reſ- 
wd the com being hungry, 
90 wonder ſhe ſhauld fall to 
Ur. From this ſing le inſtance, 
nent may be formed uf other 


The common Gipſey occupa- 
wherein men and women take 
qu} ſhare, ure, in Spain, ker p- 
we; principally muſic in Hun- 
and Turkey); and gold-waſh- 
io Tranftilvania, the Banat, 
tera and Wallschia. They 
formerly, to be concerned in 
Ning, and probably ſtill are, 
bough it is not mentioned by any 
T Writers, = 6 | 
% Bath men and women Gipfies, 
i — with their 
le, an roficienc 
the art ; — fons wind 10 
nent, they have er. a vio- 
{many have attained to ſo great 
de ſection on that inſtrument, as 
de employed in the chapels of 
whility, and admired as great 
wn. Bayne Mihuly, was an 
cus of this kind, in the count 
Gps, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
ide middle of the preſent cen · 
, in the chapel of the Cardinal, 
lt Emerich on Gſchakty. The 
win, who was a judge of mulic 
welt had ſo great a value for 
wat he rendered his likeneſs 
al, by one of the moſt capi- 
punters; Such inſtances are not 
aug in the orher-ſex ; it is well 
am that a Gipſey girl, Was to 
* as whidler, ar fourteen 
de, that the rieheſt and moſt 


ue people in Hun uſed 
al tyenty or chirey 
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her, to play at their balls. There 
are likewiſe many ſcrapors, to hom 
Zeiller's words are applicable, that 
their muſio has a diſmal fond? 
But theſe are generally ſuch as have 
ſearned of other fſcrapers, at their 
own expence- This kiod travel 
about, with the dancers above men- 
tioned, or play tothe peaſants, ho, 
not having much taſte, always make 
them welcome at their weddings, or 
dances. They ſcratch away on an 
old patched violin, or rumble on a 
broken baſs, neither caring about bet - 
ter inſiruments, nor — to ſtop 
in tune, being what they are, more 
for want of application, than 
city. Others practiſe vocal mube, 
and make their fortunes, particu - 
cularly in Spain, by finging. . 
„ Goldwaſhing, in the rivers, is 
another occupation, by which 
thouland Giphes, of both ſexes, pro» 
cure a livekhood, in tbe Banat, 
Tranſilvania, Wallachia and Mol- 
davia. As this is only a ſummer 
employment, they are under the 
neceflity of finding ſome other me- 
thod of maintaining themſelves, 
during the winter. It is not per- 
mitted for every one without ex» 
ception, to be à goldwaſher: in 
Trauſilvania, ſuch only can do it, 
who! have leave from the office of 
Mons; and theſe only enjoy the 
rivilege under certain reſtrictions. 
It is the ſame in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, where none of che Bojar's 
flaves; thence called Bojareſk (Bojar 
Gipfies) are allowed to meddie with. 
goldwaſhing; that being 4 liberty 
granted, only to thoſe who, like 
other ſubjects, are immediate ly un- 
der the prince, So calle& Dom- 
neſk (princely Gipſies) which are 
alſo [divided 3 three claſſes ; 
the firſt named Radar ; the ſecond 
Urſar; and the third Lajaſcbens 
The 'Rydars alone have the licence 
above mentioned; the two laſt are 
F 3 obliged 


- _— — a is. 


obliged to get their livelihood in 
other way. Each perſon is 
28 The goldwaſhers in 
ranſilvania and the Banat, pay 
four guilders annually, which is 
diſcharged in gold duſt ; the ſame 
fum is due from every Gipſey, 
though many evade it, They con- 
trive to keep out of the way, when 
the time for payment comes on, 


particularly the Hungarian Gip- 
825 : 


TFhe art of goldwaſhingis brought 
to much greater perfection in Tran- 
ſilvania. lu the deſcription of it in 
thoſe parts, it is ſaid, that all the 
rivers, brooks, and even the pools 
which the rain forms, in Tranſil- 
vanja, produce gold; among theſe 
the Atanyoſch is the richeſt, inſo- 
much, that hiſtorians in thoſe coun- 
tries, compare it to the Tagus and 
Pactolus. Beſides the Wallachians, 
who live by the rivers, the gold- 
waſhers cdafſt ehieſſy of Gipfies. 


They know, with the greateſt ex- 


- aCtneſs, where they can waſh to ad- 


vantage. Their apparatus for this 
work, is a crooked board, four or 
five feet long, by twoor three broad, 
generally provided with a wooden 
rim. on each ſide; over this they 
ſpread. woollen cloths, and ſhike 
the gold ſand mixed with water, 
upon it; the ſmall grains remain 
licking to the cloth, they waſh theſe 
cloths in a veſſel of water, then ſe- 
parate the wee by means of the 
trough. When they find larger 
particles of ſand, in their waſhing, 
they have deeper chavnels made in 
the middle of their crooked boards, 
which ſtop the ſmall, pieces as they 
roll down; they examine theſe ſmall 
ſtones aſterwards, and pick ſome 
out, Which are frequently found to 
have ſolid gold fixed in tkem. 

% Theſe are the cuſtomary travſ- 
ackions, and occupatiohs of Giplies, 
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forced. to pay a certain tribute to gi 


to purloin what they can, while t 


in the different countries, and it 
of Europe. People muſt not i 
ne, that their ſmiths ſhopy 
continually, reſounding © with 
hammer, or that thoſe of other p 
feſſions, ' are ſo attentive 10 f 
callings, are to provide even a: 
ſubſiſtence; not to think of a 
fortable maintenance. Their 1x 
neſs, on the contrary, makes 
many idle hours in the day; t 
their family is often reduced to 
greateſt aifireſs ; for which reafl 
begging or ſtealing, are by far n 
common phones, than dilige 
and aſſiduous application ro buling 
for quieting their hunger. If 
except ſoldiers, who are kept in 
der by the diſcipline of the corpo 
with ſoine of the Tranſilvan 
goldwaſhers, who apply to my 
and living ſeparate A their e 
caſt, 1n conſtant habits of interco 
with people of a better ſort, h 
thereby acquired more cilia 
manners, and learned the dil 
tion, if not between right and wrot 
at leaſt between ſocial honour 
diſgrace, the remainder are in 
moſt unlimited ſenſc, arrant thiey 
They ſeem only to make a preter 
of working, in order the better 
carry on their thieving, as ihe 
cles which they prepare for ſale, 
the cities and villages, furniſh 
excellent blind, for ſneaking it 
houſes, to pry where there is? 
thing which they may appropri 
to themſelves, This kind of anti 
is particlarly the province of 
women, who have always been 0 
koned more dextrous than the me 
in the art of ſtealing. They ce 
monly take children with the 
which are tutored, to remain d 
hind, in the outer part of the ho 


mother is negociating in the che- 
ber. It is generally the woe 
office; to make away with the - 


IPSIEs, 


ies, and ( ſe and ſowlo, When they are to 
vaſt not ir found n 4 Nes a net e 
hs the, creature makes a noiſe when 
1 51 a it, i. Killed and dreſſed for 
of other p conſumption of the family, but 
ive 10 th dz change, it Hould have ſtrayed 
eren ad: vc, From.the; villa e, that its cry» 
nk of a'< coungt giye any alarm, they keep 

Their . 19 at the next market 


. Winter, is the time when the 


„males | 
e day, M generally are molt called 
duced to 110 try their Kill in this way: 
hich reaſ wg that ſeaſon, many of the 
by far main in 1 77 huts, ſegging 
an dil ones abroa o forage. Tuey 
to bu bort under the diſguiſe of beg» 
er, It „in a very ſcientific manner, 


| commonly carry with them a 


kept in amo 5 
he corpo ile of, children, miſerably ex- 
ranſilva the cold and froſt ;, one of 


en led in the band, the other 
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dulous with, amulets. Besides all 
this, they ſeldom return ' to thei 
huſbands withour, "ſome _ pilfered 
booty. Mavy writers alla the 
thefts of Giplies to ſmall matte 
and will not allow that they 4 
over guilty of violence, This is 
not only denied by the teſtimony 
of others, but abſolutely, contra» 
dicted by ſome recent inſtances, 
It is, true that, on account of their 
natural timidicy, they do nor. like 
to, comppica rather, which appears 
to be attended with great danger, 
nor often , break open houſes by 


night, as other  tbieves do: il 


tell fortunes, ,and impoſe on the "i 


rather content themſelves with fina 

matters, than, as they think, defs 
troy themſelves at once by a great 
and dangerous action. Yet etal 


to mu 
* a cloch to tbe woman's back, more than one proof, that they ma 

Finder order to excite compaſſion, in no ſcruple to murder a traveller, ot 
ſort, h lilpoſed people,. They alſo plunder cities and villages .- 
e civilia Win gc! 153%41 1 a Rt. As. Sit, — * FI 
the. diilit 656 — . — . 


and wrot 
honour 
are in 
ant thiey 
'A prefer 
better 
2s the 4 
for ſale, 
furniſh 
aking it 


1 1 


HE peculiar turn of the 
1 - Germans. ſeems to be f. 
polophy ; they are, diſtiogui! 
n all the nations in Europe, for 


ere is a” duſt judgment, united with 
prop e induſtry ;, chey were the 
| of ati "bo threw. a light on mathema · 
ce of nd general, phyſics 3 next, they 


been e through. theology, then hif- 


the nh 4d _fioally, legiſlation, with 
hey c fine” philoſophical ſpirit, — 
th the & will do well to leave to other 
main nr the prize of wit, for whic' 

he hov u always contend in vaip. 
whilet "It Germg could make. itfelf 
he cha 8 e; if it was united 
do dee governor; if the preſent 
A ar ol'a fingle prince were not 
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hun the Third Volume of Baron R1evp5ck”s Travels through Germany] 


often in oppoſition to the good of 
the whole; it all the members were 
ſo well compacted into one body, 
that the ſuperfluous ſap of the one 
could circulate and invigorate the 
reſt, what much greater ſteps towards 
cultivation would the empire then 
make But then Germany would 
give laws. to all Europe. How 
powerful, as things even now are, 
are the two, houſes of Auſtria an 
Bravdenburg, the greattieſs of wh 
ſtrength conliſts in their German 
poſſeſſions, and who yet neither 
poſſeſs the half nor even the beſt 
parts of the country, Conceive this 
country in ſuch a ſituation as that 
no burthenſome excife ſhould — 
9 F 4 8 4 


P 


— . — 
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8288 commerce of the boaſt above it, fave a faſter hor, 
ifferent provinees; no cuſtoms union among themſelves; of 3 
PROP prohibit exports all over the culous pride. We ſeldom judge 
orld ; in ſuch à firuation as that men of their inner worth, ſo n 
the immenſe ſums that it gives for as from the external appearance! 
landiſh commodities, which itfelf make in the world. We en 
en furniſh, thould be ſpared.—or the Ruffians, Engliſh, Kc. get 
that it could become a naval power, ing to the idea we have taken u 
for which it has auch ports and ſuch the whole nation; and though 


Per of proviſions, that it could individual may happen to be, "+ 
tfelf employ the numerous colonies often is, ten times more barba 16d ; 
it ſends out to the reſt of Europe := than a German, we give him e "TT 
onceive, this—what country ia the for the fame and worth of his i yp” 
Forſd could then cope with Ger - trious countrymep. a ie 
r tad of * Though the character of Wi ihe | 
The charadter of men depends Germans be not ſo brilliant as th übſſr 
r the moſt part on their govern- other nations, ſtill it is not veſli " 
ent. The character of the Ger- of its peculiar. excellencies. dt 
ans. has in geveral- as little bi German is the man of the wa eke 
japcy in it as the conſtitution of the He lives under every ſky, and em 
mpite ; they have none of the na- quers every natural obitacle to 70 
e and patriotiſm by which happineſs. His induſtry is i dun 
he Britons, Spaniards, and our bauſtible. Poland, Hungary, Mo 
wn, countrymen. ate diſtinguiſhed ; ſia, the Engliſh and Dutch colon bed 
fond as their poets have been, for are much indebted to German e ina 
tin cribing theſe grants. Exen the. firſt ſtates 05 b 
qualities to them. Their pride and Europe owe 3 aus ; of } 
atriotic ſentiments only extend to of their knowledge. R. ctitude "1 
He _ 0 I n dich ey 210 5 almoſt univerſal char geh, 
are born; to the reſt of their coun · iſtic of the people of this count ler 
trymen they are ſtrange as to any nor are the manners of the peaſe may 
rangers, pay's in ſeveral parts of and thoſe ot the inhabitants of * 
ermany, they are much fonder of leſſer cities, by any means ſo Sd 
ſtrangers than they are of their own fupt as thoſe of France and o fr 
countrymen; ' It is the ſenſe of countries; it is owing to this er 4 
Weakneſs of the lefler powers of notwithſtanding the great emi The 
rmany which damps their natio- tions, the country is till ſo n. 
nal pride; it is only becauſe Ger- peopled. To conclude, frugal 4 e 
' many cannot uſe its power e on the fide of the Proteſtants, tom 
er, abd that other nations feel frankneſs and goodheartednef Amke 
their ſtrength, that it has been deſ- the fide of the atholics, arc b ores 
piſed by che inhabitants of other liant national characteriſtics. b nar 
ais. who yet have nothing to prop, 1 Fo Ant 
PA £8 an | and 
. | | | their 
ta | Lofer 
* * ' 2 l, | 
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We ein Picture of the Bavarian 
Lc. gcc character and manners by 
taken up end, would be extremely in- 


though fog. Great ſingularity o cha- 
to be, r is often to be met with in 
© barba od; but what Bavaria offers 
e him ene any thing to be ſeen elſe⸗ 
of bis i. You know T'am no painter; 

| if 1 endeavour to point out to 
er of | the pecuNarities of Bavaria io 


nt as th frat; my deſcriptions wi 

not eſt vone of that Hife and expreflion 
actes. ct diſtinguiſh Hogarth's groups, 
the we Skeſpeare's ſcene ; however I 
Yo and do my endeavour. A 
tacle to To proceed methodically— for 
Yi in annot conceive what a method 


gary, ! b to me in all 1 do, fince I have 
ch colored the air of Germany — 1 
erman e inatomize the body of the Ba- 
ſ& fue, before I proceed to the ana- 
Y great of his mind, In general the 
kc Etiruce nan is ſtout bodied, muſcular, 
cbara fleſhy. There are, however, 
is cou ſlender people among them 
be peaſe dmay paſs br tandſome, They 


ants of ſomething leſs roſy checked than 


ans 1 : Wabians, a difference probably 
2 and ot lng from their drinking beer in- 


0 this ef wine, as the others do. 

at * ® The characteriſtie of a Bava- 
ill fo n rery round head, a little 
„ frog chin, à large belly, and a 
ſtants, | bh © TW 


complexion. Vany of them 
N ike caricatures of — Tbey 
by ob great fat belies, hort clubbed 
s. narrow ſhoulders, a chick round 
, and ſhort necks, They are 
and aukward in their carriage, 
their ſmall eyes betray a great 
bl of ropuery, The women, in 
Feu, are ſome of the moſt beau- 
ilcreatures in the world, The 
ted ſomethipg groſs, but their 


ſkin furpaſſes all the carnation eret 
uſed by 'painters : the pureſt HM 
white is ſoftly tinged with purpl 
as if by the hands of the graces, 7 
faw ſome peaſant girls With ſuc 
clear complexions, that they ap- 
peared quite tranſparent. They are 
well ſhaped, and more lively and 
graceful in their geſtures than tlie 
men. Ws 
In the capital they Breſt in the 
Fresch ſſyle, or at leaſt imagine 
that they do ſo, for the men are 
{till too fond of gold and mixed co» 
lours., The country people dreſt 
without any taſte at all. The chief 
ornament of the men is a long, broad 
waiſtcost, ſtrangely embroidered, 
from which their breeches Han 
very low and looſe, probably to 
give free play to their bellles,” which 
is the chief part of a Bavarian, The 
women diſguiſe themſelves with a 
ſort of ſtays in theſhape'of a funnel, 
which cover the breaſt and ſhoul- 
ders, fo as to hide the whole neck. 
This ſtiff dreſs is covered with fil- 
ver beads, and thickly overlaid with 
filver chains, In many places the 
houſewife has a bunch of keys, and 
a knife appendant to a girdle, which 
reach almoſt to the ground. 
As to the charafters and man- 
ners of the Bavarians, the inbabi- 
tants of the capital naturally diffs 
very much from the country people 
The character of the inhabitants o 
Munich is à riddle to me, and 
would remain fo if I were td ta 
here many years. I believe, indeed, 
that it may be truly ſaid, that they 
have no character at all. Their 
manners are corrupt, as muſt be the 


caſe with forty thouſand men who 


"depen 
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depend intirely on a court, and for 


the, moſt part gd idle at its. expence, | | 


... +. Amongſt the great nobles you 
meet here, as. well as elſewhere, 
with very well bred, and polite 
people; but the people, taking the 
word in its full extent, are in an 
ipent degree deſtitute of any ſenſe 
of honour, without education, with - 
out any activity for the ſtate, attach. 
wet to the country, or generous 
feeling whatever. The fortunes of 
this place are from 1500, to three 
or four thouſand pounds per annum, 
but the poſſeſſors know no other uſe 
of their money, than to ſpend it in 
ſenſual gratifications. Many good 
houſes have been entirely ruined by 
play. The faſhionable game at the 
court was formerly called zavichen, 
or inch; but fince Hombeſch, the 
1niſter of finance, has pinched their 
Elaries ſa, confoundedly, they call it 
2 Many of the court la- 
dies know of no other employment 
en digen their parrots, their 
ags, . or. their cats. One of the 
principal ladies whom. I am acquaint- 
ed with, keeps a hall full of cats, 
and two or three maids to attend 
them: ſhe converſes half the day 
long with them, often ſerves them 
act with coffee and ſugar, and 
Jrefſes them according to her fancy 
differently every dax. 
„The ſmall nobles, apd ſer- 
vants of the court, have a pitiable 
ſſion for titles. Before the pre- 
Lot eleftor came here, the — 
ſwarmed with excellencies, honour- 
able, and right honourable, As 
this was not the cuſtom at Man- 
heim, an order was made to aſcer- 
tain tue different ranks of nobleſſe. 
All thoſe whom it deprived of ex- 
Suan. honourable, &. and par- 
ticujarly, (would you think it?) the 
omen, were ſunk in deſpair, and 
for the firſt time{ complaints were 


wade of . tyranny, of which none 


* 


1 on. is 9 1k 424i$3 


before ſeemed to have any con 


++. The remainder of the inh 
tants are immerſed in the moſt { 
dalous debauchery, Every oight 
ſtreers re- echo with the noiſe 
druakards iſſuing. from ' the 
merous; ; taverns where they k 
been revelling and dancing. . 
ever is at all noble here u 
keep his miſtreſs ; the reſt ind 
in 2 love. In this 
pect things are not much bette 
the country. 
- *. Bavana, indeed, well def 
the character given it by an of 
of Gaſcony, of being the gre; 
brothel in the world. 
The country people are 


tremely dirty. A few miles di ol 
from the capital, ove would ha des 
take the hovels of the peaſants ya d 
the habitations of men. Many aid, 
them have large puddles before 0% 
door of their houſes, and are obli and I 
to ſtep over planks into them. TM and 
thatched roots of the country peo tie 
in many parts of France, hae br, 
much. better appearance, than vain 
miſerable huts of the Bavarian g re anc 
ſants; the roofs of which are co eſt, 
ed with ſtoves, in order that threw 

ates may not be carried away Kher - c 
the wind. Mean as this looks, child the 
as nails are in the country, edem 
often as half the roofs are torn . in 
by. ſtrong winds, yet cannot od an 
rich farmer be perſuaded to g 
his ſhingles properly together. wer, 
ſhort, from the court to the (mall prieſt 
cottage, indolence is the moſt W, che 
dominant part of the character ed th 
the Bavarian. ar Ave 

„ 'This, great indolence is No 
traſted, in an extraordinary mami vote, 
with a ſtill kigher degree of big i 
I happened to ſtroll into à cl of 
black country beer - houſe, filled a be at 
clouds of tobacco, and ou care of y 
was almoſt ſtunned with cha 2 Ine e 
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drinkers.” By degrees, -how- 
ay eyes penetrated through 
thick rapours, when 1 diſcover» 
the prieſt of the place in the 
us of fitreen or twenty drunken 
. His black coat was juſt as 
bedaubed. as the frocks of his 
l, aud like the reſt of them, he 
cards in his left hand, which- 
iryck ſo forcibly on the dirty . 
that the whole chamber 
mbled. At firſt, I was ſhocked 
in violent abuſe they gave each 
ber, and thought they were quar- 
lng; but ſoon found that all 
blackguard appellations which 
| me, were only modes of 

dy falutation- among them. 
ove of them bad now drank 
or eight pots of beer, and 
V defired- the landlord to give 
a dram of brandy, by way, 
1 ſad, of locking the ſtomach. 
now their good humour depart- 
ad I preſently ſaw, in all their 
and geſtures, the, moſt ſerious 
peration for 4 fray. 
wh broke out. At firſt the prieſt 
K vain pains to ſuppreſs it. 
re and roared at laſt as much as 
reſt, Now one ſcized a pot 
threw it at his adverſary's head, 
ber clenched his fiſt, a third 
led the legs from a ſtool tu knock 
enemy on the head. 
6, in ſhort, ſeemed to ſpeak 
bd and. death; when on the 
pag of the bell for even 
her, Ave Maria ye —!' eri 
peſt, and down dropped 
W, chey pulled off their bonnets, 
| their hands, and repeated 
It put me in 
olf the adventure in Don 
Note, - where. pence is ſudde 
great fray, on ac» 
t of the helmet of Mambrino, 
Ite aſs's collar, by the recollec- 
what paſſed in the Agra- 


0 Ave Marias. 


as prayers were over; they were all 
ſeized-again with their former fury, 
which was the more-violent, from 
the momentary imerruption” it bad 
met with, Pots and glaſſes began 
to fly. I obſerved the curate cre 
under the table for ſecurity; and 
withdrew into the landlord's bed- 
chamber. :;-- ts #4, ce 
The ſame” ſcenes occur in the 
inland towns. among the citizens, 
officers, clergymen, 'and ſtudents, 
They all falute each other with 
abufive language; all vie in hard 
drinking; and cloſe toevery church, 
which ate ſcarce leſs than 28. 70 
there is regularly 4 beerchouſe and 
a brothel. A ſtudent at the uni- 
verſity of Ingolſtadt muſt carry u 
thick cudgel, and wear a neat cut 
hat ; he muſt be able ro drink from 
eight to ten quarts of beer at a fit 
ting, and be always ready' to fight 
rigbt or wrong, with the officers of 
tbe garriſon that is quartered there. 
You may ſuppoſe that this does not 
tend to raiſe the reputation of che 
yniverſity, which is, indeed, but 
thinly vinted, though the profeſſors 
are able men, and do their duty, 
although a proclamation came vur 
ſome years hhnce, to forbid any Ba. 
varian from ſtudying out of che 


country. 

6 No pen can deſcribe: the ridi- 
culous mixtures of debauchery and 
devotion which every day happen 
The moſt notorious is that which 
took place in the church of St. 
Mary, Oettingen, a few years fin 
when a prieſt actually deflowered n 
girl whom be had long purſued, 
and could only- make a prize of 
there before the altar of the Vit- 

62 N $54 

The country people join to 
their indolenee and devotion x cer- 
rain ferocity of temper, which often 
gives riſe to bloody ſcenes... When 
they mean to praiſe a church _ 

Y, 
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day, or fome public feſti val which 
has lately been kept, they ſay, — 
ſach a one was a charming affair: 
there were ſix or eight people kill - 
ed or made cripples at it. If nothi 
of this kind has been done, it is ca 
ed a mere nothing, a fiddle-faddle 
buſineſs. In the — and the 
beginning of this, the Bavarian troops 
maintained the firſt reputation a- 
mong the German forces. At the 
battle of Hock ſtedt, they kept their 
und and imagined themſelves 
victors, till the elector who led 
them was informed that the French 
had given way in the other wing. 
Vader Tilly and Merci they like- 
wiſe did wonders; but fince the 
time of theſe generals, military 
diſcipline has fo far relaxed amongſt 
them, that they are no longer fol- 
diers. Indeed no people can ſhew 
more abhorrence to every thing 
which is called diſcipline and or- 
der, than the Bavarians do. They 
might, however, ſtill be uſeful as 
freeboaters, whoſe robberies and all 
irregularities are more pardonable 
than thoſe of regular troops. There 
are bands of robbers about, which 
are one thouſand men ſtrong, and 
would undoubtedly make good ra- 
waging 'parties in time of war. 
There have been inſtances of their 
fighting againſt! the military, under 
bold leaders, to the very laſt man. 
But the pooreſt peaſant conſiders it 
as a hardſhip to be drafted into the 
lar troops of his prince. | 
„The inhabitants of the capi- 
tal, on the other hand, are the 
moſt weak, timid; and ſubſervient 
ein the world. They have 
no quickneſs of parts at all, and 
you will ſeek in vein in the town 
for that liberty, which ſometimes 
indeed degenerates into coarſeneſs 
of manners, but is ſtill the moſt a- 
greeable trait in the character of 


ties of their lord; indeed they 


led the tyrants of the land to! 


condemus or © approves at dil 


but he is brave, ccohomica, f- 


CK 
the country people. Under nd { 
laſt government, while the ; when 
of Munich were crouching u er 
a defporit miniſter, and only fir 
tured: to murmur in ſecret, Wi, to th 

country people «diſcovered their the | 
content with a freedom which H ty. 
ened dangerous conſequences, 10 pre 
the fame time, an unbounded 80 


inexpreſſible love for their pri 
prevailed on them to pull down 
incluſures of their fields at 
command of the maſter of 
hounds, in order that the g 
might paſture there, They | 
with raptures of the amiable q 


not paſs over his faults, but 
to excuſe him for them, and! 
ed his ſervants, without reſet 
with their heavieſt curſes, and 
gave every ſtranger a juſt id 
the court, while the inhabitant 
the town, 'in the dedicatory 
dreſſes of books and poems, ex 


ven. The country people | 
as impartially of the preſent 
vernment. I ſhould not, howe 
have obtained any account of 
prince or his ſervants, if ! 
not got acquainted with ſome 
reign artiſts belonging to the co 
who were more intereſted in 
ſtare of them both than the nat 
who were infatuated with t 
beer pots. "Every ſhoe-black 
Paiis knows all the great peop's 
the court, pries into their pft 
life as well as their politics, 


tion; but here you meet | 
many court-counſellors and ſe 
taries, who know m—_ of 
preat ile, except their na 
To Rory the od dutterated 
varian peaſant is gruff, fat, 4 
lazy, drunken, and undiſcipli 


-— 
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nd ſuch a ſlave to his word, the prince's' not being military z: 
nden it has once been given for in the year 1778, When the 
wrer broke. As to his hatred imperial troops were recruiting at 
ular di ſcipline, it is partly Straubingen, and carried about with 
w the diſcouragement thrown them a picture of the emperor in 
the military way of life by his uniform, many of the natives 
zergy, and partly to there be - immediately enliſted on hearing that 
0 proviſion for diſabled ſol- the emperor was a ſoldier,” 
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Of the GREEK 


[From the Fourth Volume, on the Origin and Progreſs of Languag 


10 1 Come now to Tpeak of com- 
| fition in Greek, the moſt 
Ell gr in every language, 
and for the ſake of which all the reſt 
of the grammatical art is intended, 
It 18 almoſt needleſs to obſerve that 
by compoſition here I mean not that 
compoſnion by which ſingle words 
are formed, of which I have already 
treated, but that compoſition by 


which words are put together in ſen- 


tences; as to which, I have already 
obſerved, that the chief beauty of 
it is variety; for, if it were always 
the ſame, though ever ſo beautiful, 
it would ſoon become diſguſting. 
Nou, the Greek language, exprefſ- 
ing all the various connections of 
words by flexion, particularly by 
genders, numbers, and caſes, ad- 
mits of a wonderful variety of ar- 
+ Tangement, in ſo much, that it is 
\ Lare words that require 
de · connected by juxta-poſition. 


In this way, not only the ear muſt 


de greatly | pleaſed, but I think I 


have ſhown, that, by the pofition 


ol emphatical words in certain parts 


of the. ſentence, the ſenſe is convey» 
A wore forcibly than it could 
. otherwiſe z and, as the meaning, 
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verſed in Latin with one ant 
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COMPOSITION. 


where the compoſition is in pe 
or long ſentences, cannot be diy 
and taken ſeparately, but mull 
apprehended altogether or not at 
it is evident that the ſenſe in 
way comes upon the mind 1 
cloſe and embodied, as it were, 
conſequently more N 
when broken down, and fritt 
into ſmall pieces. 
This compoſition, ſo va 
and ſo different from our vil 
, compoſition, and which, there 
pears to us unnatural, is no d 
at firſt difficult to the young de 
ner, both in Greek and 
But it is ſurpriſing how ſoc 
becomes eaſy to us, and 
familiar; and, at laſt we de 
every other kind of compolit 
which is the reaſon why the les 
after the reſtoration of lea 
and for more than one h 
years after that, ſcorned to n 
their vernacular language, 
they conſidered to be fit only 
ferwants or flaves, as the ward 
notes; but they wrote in 
(ſometimes in Greek), and 


In Germany, they A u. 


is upon any learned ſubject, 
ch the Latin be not ſo good 'a3 
Mt de wiſhed. For my on 
i I could write in Latin as 
J ſome of the ſcholars in Eng- 
| and particularly my friend 
George Baker 1 in Lon- 
, witing, as, 1 do, not for the 
; Med ver write in Eng- 
- or in any modern language. 
11 was at a foreign univertity 
wy years ago, I was in the habit 
both ſpeaking and Writivg Latin, 
{could do it tolerably well; but 
vfaculty I have now Joſt, and I 
too old, much too old, to re- 
r i. But to return to the ſub- 


« Theſe long periods in Greek 
latin, ſo- artificially arranged, 
| confiſting/ of ſeverul members, 
hous bot only in the ſtructure of 


angvagk 


s in pe 
t be o 
ut mul 


or not at words but in the matter, (which 
nc in e de the caſe of every long 
mind Wo veil compoſed,) if they be 
t were, ell read, with a proper varia- 
cibly Wi of tone-ſuituble to the difference 
nd friih vater, will not be intelligible 


n 110 the moſt learned ears. 
ſo va 
yur um 


rery change of tone, at the 
it lime that it makes the ſenſe 


„ there clear and diſtinct, gives a 
is no l variety to the provuncia- 


oung be 
and 
ow {00 


we muſt be ſenſible from 
Wing well read the periods of 
woltheties or Milton. — 

There is one thing remaining 


we (ce ſpoken to; which, in my ap- 
ompobt ton,” gave e great a flow to 
the les compoſition as any thing 
of lea ewe hitherro | mentioned, and 


ne bur 


m_ them ſpeak” org rotundo, more 
to W 


my other people in the world. 


lage,! ul mean, is the uſe of ſo many 
fit only or kttle words, more by 
de ward re to be found, 1 believe, 
e in Vorher language in the world, 
). and e flexion of nouns, adjectives, 
one ano "bs, words are: connected: to- 
un ung but by theſe particles: the 
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But 


(95) 
ſenſe is connected, fo that we know 
what is to follow by what goes be- 
fore, and there is no gap or inter- 
val in the Hume ofationis, any 
more than in a natural ſtream. Thus, 
when a jy gots before, we are ſure 
that ſomething is to follow that has 
the relation of ſition to the 
thing preceding, and whichis mark - 
ed by the correſpondent particle 
and, when a Te before, we are 
ſure another conjunction is to follow, 
joining the ſubſequent thing to the 
preceding. The particle & gives 
an emphaſis to what follows, which 
we can hardly expreſs in Engliſh 
even by a cireumlocution. eln 
The particle 7« ſerves a like pur. 
7 of railing the atteution, though 
think not ſo emphatically as 2 
It is the Dorick of c abd anſwers 
to the Latin 7, which is uſed by 
Lucretius in the ſume ſenſe, where 
he ſays, a anne. 2 
Hie , me rebus Gd Atlas wo 
luptas W n * 
Pertipie atque horrof, © 


© Our I underſtand to be a parti 
cle which connects in the way of 
reaſoning what follows with what 
goes before, importing that the ond 
is a conſequence of the other. 
ri appears to me to be a limit- 
ing particle, reſtricting the genetali- 
ty of the word or How to 
which it is applied?” Thus, me 
meaning of that common expreſſion, 
ter tr bones, is, T at lenff ihint pd, 
whatever others may think ; and "ie 
may —— rendered by ur 
ere . fÞ 


++ As the Greeks compound other 
words, ſo they compound thoſe pur · 
ricies, and they ſay, wirro roryapody, 
Kc. all which, I am petſuaded, 
have a mesning, but which it is 


leaſt in Engli 


very difficult to expreſs in Engliſh 


or in any other language. And = 
| as 
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has inclined- many to. beſiece that 
the greater E of them bad no 
meaning at all, but were employed 
merely to give à greater flow to the 
compoſſtion. But, though they 
certainly have that eſſect, I cannot 
believe that a people of ſo correct a 
taſte as the Greeks would employ 
words, and ſo many of them ioo, 
merely for the ſake of the ſound, 
without any meaning, eſpecially in 
their proſe compohtions, and in 
their . orations, where they were 
ſpeaking to the people upon buſineſs 
o the greateſt. importance. The 

rned world, therefore, I think, 


. 


are much, obliged to the German 


profeſſor Hoegenville, who bas en- 
deavoured, and I think for the 
greater part ſucceſsfully, to give a 

eaning to every one of them. 

„ Being obliged, for the reaſon 
J have mentioned, to write in En- 
gliſh, it often grieves me that I can- 
not give, both to my words and 
matter, the connection which the 
Greeks give by the means of theſe 
particles, ſo that my ſentences, do 
what I can, are often as much un- 
gondected, as if there were no con- 
nection in the matter. 

% Tt what I have ſaid of the 
Greek compoſition be true, how 
wonderful muſt the orations of De- 
moſthenes have been, ſpoken by 
bimſelf, with all the graces of ac- 
tion and pronunciation? For, be- 
ſides his action, in which he is al- 
lowed to have excelled, what plea- 
ſure to the ear muſt have given the 
Melody end rhythm of bis lan- 
Gags both much ſtudied by bim 
—the 


variety alſo af his artificial ar- 


Fangement, his periods divided into 
members of ale . 4 
containing matter of different kin 

aud = > aj therefore, myſt have 
deen ſpoken, as I have obſeryed, 


with figures. very different 


2 changes of tone — bis ſtile too, 


applied as much to comp 


from the figures now 9 
ſtick out of the work - — 
the colour of the ſtile, ſuch us 
clamatian, much uſed even by 


ro, and ſuch as epithets which 


the diſtinguiſhing characteriſlie ; b 
the poetic tile, but of which « 

ſtile of Demoſthenes is almoſt Me! 
tirely free, (for I have read vi nv 
orations of his, where there is ed 
a ſingle epithet), the figures be ed 
being fuch as eſcape the attend! 
of the unlearned, and, though WP 

learned perceive that they give je hin 
unuſual caſt to the ſtile, yer t poſthe 
do not know what name to , 

them? - When I conſider all th | 
things, I ſay again that the orati 

of Demoſthenes, pronounced 

himſelf, not read even by Eſchin 

who, as he was a very good ple 

er, I ſuppoſe, was alſo a good 

der, muſt have been a moſt won 

ful thing. and of beauty ſo tr 

cendent, that we cannot have 

idea of it; or, if we could form AM 
idea of it, we ſhould not be able 1 
imitate it, even in writing, m 4 
leſs in ſpeaking, not having br 
materials upon which be wrougi. 5 
In other arts, ſuch as ſtatu [ki 
though we have the materials, i 5 
all connoiſſeurs acknowledge * 

no modern artiſt has equalled in b 
beauty of the antient Greek ſhit "I y 
but, when a modern language ** 
the materials upon which the = 
ing artiſt muſt work, it is by n «Thar 


impoſſible- ro equal the beauty 

the Greek 2 as impe differ 
ble as it- would be to build a 
palace of rough unhewn pebbles 
« Though Demoſthenes exce® 
I believe, all the men of hit 2g "op 
the art of pronunciation, Jet at 
oration muſt firſt be well comps 
before any pronunciation can! 
it pleaſe a man of ſenſe and 
Now, we know that Demon 
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muneistion; and, as a model 


lol polition, he fludied the aus 
uch A, before him, particularly Thu- 
en by ibs. whom it is ſaid he tranſ- 


bed eight times with his own 


— but he has ſhown wonderful 


Cerillic 


whack CO bs avokded” his 


rplexed 
involved periods, fo much 
d&d with matter, that he was 
honed an obſcure writer in the 
of Diony ſius the Halicarnaſſi- 


e atten 
md, I believe, even when he 


mo x himſelf ; nor do I think that 
„ yer t polthenes could bave been un- 
ne to e, even by the people of 


er all H, ſenũble and acute as they 


he oratid 


_— 


nent in the imitation of him,” 


were, if he had 2 to them in 
the ſtile of Thucydides ; but he has 
imitated him with ſo much Yiſcre- 
tion, that, though he has diverſi- 
fied his ſtile by figures without 
name or number, yet he bas not 
crouded them together ſo much as 
Thucydides has done; (for a ſtile 
may be too much varied as well ag 
roo much the ſame) ; nevertheleſs 
his ſtile, ſuch as it is, is ſo much 
varied, and ſo artificial, that he was 
not well received at firſt by the 
people, I ſuppoſe becauſe they did 
not perfectly underſtand him, till 
he had learned the art of pronoun- 
cing his own periods. 
/ 


„ 8 


* ry _ 


* 2 


zunced 
1 Eſchin 
ood ple 
good 
1 
ſo ir 
bare 
Id form 
be able 
ing, m 
having 
» Wroug 
; ſtatui 
enals, 


— 


AM now to treat of the ſtile 
of hiſtory, according to the 
l ned to follow in this 
+ By hiſtory I mean not the 
wry of. flies or reptiles or of 
animals, commonly. called 
nl tiſtory ; but the hiſtory of 
„ and not of particular men, 


_ of nations; for I diſtinguiſh 
ok an biography and hiſtory, as 
nguage gaſh berwixt an individual 


dhe nation of which he makes a 


* That the ſtile of hiſtory ought 
different from the ſtile of con- 
gn or dialogue, of which I 
R already treated, or from the 
ar, the rhetorical, and poeti- 
of which I am to treat, muſt 
endenr at firſt fight: and I am 
b how wherein that difference 


A the ſubject, or matter treat- 

8 principal in every work, 
ought to be ſvitable to it. 
— ſubject of hiſtory, is the 
197 


the 


* 
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natrative of the tranſactions of 4 
nation. Whatever therefore in 
hiſtory is not narrative, muſt be 
conſidered as not principal, but 
only epiſodical; and if the epiſodes 
are too long, or not belonging to 
the principal ſubject, and ariſing 
naturally out of it, the work is in 
that reſpect faulty. The queſtion 
therefore is, what epiſodes are pro- 
per for hiſtory? How frequent #. 
And how long continued ? £ 
% In the ficit place, I think it is 
evident, that philoſophical reflec« 
tions upon government, or political 
difſertations, are not the prop+-r bus» 
fineſs of hiſtory, which, no doubt, 
furniſhes a text for them ; but it is 
not the buſineſs of the hiſtorian to 
be the commentator upon that text. 
This he ought to leave to the rea- 
der; and all that he has to d 4s 
to give him a text exact and corre. 
I therefore take upon me to cop 
demn all digreffions of that kind, 
eſpecially when they run out to any 
G length, 
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length, fuch as the political reflec- 
tions of Salluſt upon the Roman 
ſlate, in his introduction to Cata- 
line's conſpiracy, or his philoſophical 
obſervations on, human nature, in 
bis preface to his Juguribiae wwar 3 
both which, might have been pro- 
per, if he had been writipg a ſyſlem 
f morals or politics, or might have 
en more excuſable, if he fad been 
writing a general biſtory of the Ro- 
man ſtate, but, I think, are very fo- 
reign to the hiſtory of ſingle events 
in a nation, ſuch as the canſpiracy 
of Cataline, or the war of Jugurtha, 
But by what I have ſaid, I 
would not bo underſtood to mean, 
that the explanation of particular 
cuſtoms and manners of the nation 
whoſe hiſtory you write, is impro- 
per in hiſtory; but, on the con- 
frary, I think it. is extremely pro- 
per; and I regret very much, that 
the Roman hiſtorians have not been 
at more pains to explain ſeveral 
things of that kind. Their excuſe 
is, that ſuch explications were quite 
unneceſia'y to thoſe for whom they 
wrote, But they ſhould have con- 
ſidere d, that they were writing for 
poſterity, and for men of other na- 
tions, who knew nothing of the Ro- 
man cuſtoms and manners. And, 
indeed;-this defect in them would 
have made the Roman hiſtory hard- 
ly intelligible to us, if it had not 
been ſupplied by the Greek hiſtori- 
ans, particularly by the Halicar- 
naſſian and Polybius; who, writing 
For their own countrymen, have 
deen at pains to inform us of many 
things concerning the cuſtoms of the 
Romans both in peace and war, and 
the nature of their government, 
u hich otherwiſe we could not have 
unge ſtogd. It appears, therefore, 
that hiſtlory may have ſomething af 
.the. didactic ſtile in it. b 
But what ſhall we fay of the 
Thetorieal ſtile, I mean the ſlile of 
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not to be conſidered as epiſodes, 


the ſpeeches in the antient hiſt 
Are they foreign ro the ſubjel 
And I ſay they are not, but, on 
contrary, very proper; for t 
not only vary the ſtile moſt ag! 
ably, and reheve the reader f 
the diſguſt of hearing nothing 
ſacts, without reaſon or argumet 
but they are a part, and a mate 
part of the hiſtory of nat 
where the public buſineſs was ca 
on chicfly. by ſpeaking ; for, 
ſuch a nation, the ſpreches arc 
be conſidered as matters of f 
and accordingly Thucydides t 
us, that the ſpeeches he has gives 
many and long as they are, 
really ſpoken, at leaſt in ſubſt 
he himſelf having heard them, 
being informed by them who h 
them, And, even where the hi 
ri u could have na ſuch knowled 
which is the caſe of Livy and 
Halicarnaſſian, with reſpect to 
ſpeeches which they put into 
mouths of the perlonages of 
firſt ages of the Roman Rtate; 
as we are ſure that public bub 
was then carried on by ſpeak 
as well as in later times, they 
not at all improper, more eſpec 
as they give the hiſtorian an op 
tunity of explaining the cout 
and motives of actions, without 
greſſing or letting his ſtory f 
{till. Such ſpeeches, theretore, 


je bi 
| files, 
wſop 
her 
ory 0 


paintet 
atio 
intim 
ons th 
to be 
emn 

Main 

hb 
| the 
' thou 


as parts, not ornaments] me 
but very uſeful, of the hiſtory» 
„% And here the author be 
opportunity of bringing into 
work, without violating the 
of hiſtory, political, and even 
loſophical reflection, and 11 
a good deal of the hiſtory of 0 
nations, by way of example, 4 
theſame nation in more antientii 
„ And it appears, that hiſto 
a_ moſt pleaſant and various © 
poſition, taking in not only * 
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t hiſto , but the didactic and rhetori- 


e ſubje i files, and even ſomething of the 
put, on wophy of morals and politics, 

for t ker with examples from the 
noſt agi od other nations and of other 


eader f 
athing 
aryumet 
4 mate 
}f nati 


„n remains therefore only to 
inquired, whether m_ does 
paitake of the poetical ſtile, as 
| 23 of the other ſtiles I have 


was car tioned : and 1 fay it does not; 
"3 for, | that hiſtory is as different from 
hes are, as it is from painting; for, 
's of la Horace ſays, utt pitura poeffs. 
dides ue chief difference betwixt 
as given and painting is the inſtru- 


7 are, 
ſubſt 
d them, 
; Who h 
re the ht 


at of imitation, painting imitat - 
by lines and colours, poetry 

ws, And hence comes the we 
ice berwixt the ſtile of poetry 
(hiſtory; One of the chief cha- 


knowlcoWriiics of the poetical ftile is 
vy and es, by which the object is re- 
pect to ned to the imagination, as it 
ut into ly painting to the eyes; and it 
ges of or this reaſon, that Homer a- 


tate; nds ſo very much in epnhets, 


lic buWning them not only on perſons, 
ſpeak i 

y ſpe⸗ on things; and even the moſt 

es, the) non things, ſuch as earth and 

re eſpe, which in that manner may 

8 an op painted or repreſented to the 

he coul 


ration in poetry, as to the eye 
punting. But in hiſtory, even 
Mons the moſt illuſtrious, ought 
o be deſcribed in that way; I 
en therefore in hiſtory the 
ning perſons by epithets, ſuch 
tte brave prince, the gallant wars 
| the philoſopfic ſage, and the 


without 
ſtory i 
zeretore, 
piſodes, 
ita] me 
hiſtory» 
thor ba 


ng into ; though 1 know ſuch exprefh- 
ng the ue reckoned ornaments of the 
19 even ſtile by thoſe who cannot 
and meg de proper diſtinction betwixt 
ory of 0 lile of poetry and of hiſtory. 
nple, Mn to tien 1 ſay there ought 


inticot (il 
1at hilto 
-ari0us 0 


ly the 
f 


u adjective to be applied to 
band ve, merely for the ſake 
Werding it, or exciting any paſ- 
zu un which is the p 

= of ay epithet, but only for 
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the purpoſe of narrative or argu- 
ment. Then there is tne uſe of fie 
'milies, by which a thing that may 
not be ſo conſpicuous in itſelf, is 
made more confpicuous by compari- 
ſon with another thing. This fi 
ure very mueli ornaments the ſtile, 
by deſcriptions of beauirful thi 
in nature, or art: and according 
the ſimilies of Homer are the molt 
ornamented parts of his poems. 
Then there is the frequent uſe of 
metaphors in . which are 
ſhort ſimilies: and; 1aflly, chere is 
a particular and a minute deferip- 
tion of things, called by the antient 
critics darvzwouy by Which things 
are ſocircumttantially and accurate 
ly deſcribed; that a painter may ye- 
preſent them in colours, by exactly 
copying the deſeription given of 
them. Of this kind ate many de- 
ſeriptions in Homer, and partieu- 
larly one in the Odyſſey, where he 
paints as much, as is poſſible for 
words to do, an event mott intereſt - 
ing, as all of the kind in poetry 
are; I mean the diſcovery of Ulyſ- 
fes by his old nurſe; when ſhe was 
waſhing his feet, an event upon 
whieh his whole fortune and the 
cataſtrophe of the' poem depended. 
Now, ſuch painting does not be- 
long even to oratory, as I have elſe- 
where ſhown, but much leſs to hiſ- 
tory, The reaſon of which is, 
that the chief end of poetry is to 
move the paſſions ; u hereas, the 
buſineſs of hiſtory is to inſtruct by 
a faithful ' narrative, accurate and 
circumſtantial enough 'ro make the 
things de perceived by the unde 
ſtanding, but not ſo minute, or 
much coloured, as to make them 
an object of the imagination. Such 
being therefore thedifference berwize 
poetry and hiſtory, I blame the ſtile 
of every hiſtory which abounds with 
epithets and families, or makes 
much uſe of metaphors that are not 
common in the language, or which 
G 2 by 
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by a particular deſcription of things, 
applies itſelf tothe imagination and 
paſſions. 

The ſtile of hiſtory, as well as 
every other ſtile, conſiſts of two 
things, the choice of words, and 
the compoſition of theſe words: 
The laſt of which is acknowledged 
by all the maſters of the art to be 
the moſt difficult part, as well as 
that which gives the greateſt beauty 
to ſtile, when well executed. As 
to the choice of words in hiſtory, 
they ſhould be all the common 
words of the language, but of the 
beſt kind, that is, ſuch as are uſed 
by the politeſt and -beſt educated 
men, ſpeaking or writing with gra- 


vity and dignity upon ſubjects of 


importauce. Of metaphors and 
other tropes none ſhould be uſed but 
ſuch as are common and familiar, 
nor any words that are obſolete and 
antiquated, In this particular, 
Salluſt, as I have obſerved elſe- 
where, is very faulty; for he a- 
bounds with obſolete words and 
phraſes, which are an ornament to 
poetry, if judiciouſly employed; 
and, accordingly, they are much 
uſed by Homer, in whom it is not 
difficult to. diſcern two languages, 
the language of his own time, and 
that of times much more antienr. 
And, I think, it is a very great 
beauty in the beſt rhyming poevry 


we have in Engliſh, I mean Mr. 


Thomſon's Caftle of Indolence, But 
I hold them to be improper both in 
hiſtory and rhetoric, or in any other 
kind of writing or ſpeaking, the 
ſutze& of which is the ordinary af- 
fairs of life, 
„The - compoſition, therefore, 
is that by which the hiftorical ſtile 
1s-Chiefly to be diſtinguiſhed from 
any other. How much the ſtile in 
Greek and Latin may be varied and 
diſtinguiſhed from common ſpeech by 


a different arrangement of the words, 
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J have more than once obſer 
in the courſe of this work, By 
have alſo obſerved, that the flin 
genius of our language, ſo defect 
in its grammar, and wanting t 
variety of fleQion, and thoſe ny 
bers and genders, by which wor 


at a diſtance from one another 745 
polition, are joined together in { 
tax, 'docs not admit of that ben | 
ful variety of arrangement, w. 
at the ſame time that it pleaſes SH: 
ear, conveys the ſenſe more t befe 
phatically. Neither does the nt 4s 
ple ſyntax of our lan uage admi ect of t 
all that variety of figures of med) 
ſtruction, witk which Thucrd 4 Ty 
inf 


has adorned his ſtile ſo much, t 
as the Halicarnaſſian has obſer 
the grammarians have not names 


them all. Theſe figures, tho Veans 
they be what the antient critics « ſeſſion « 
Feb, that is, having the 0 to ut 
pcarance of ſoleei/ms, yet, it t probabl 
be not iniemperately uſed, or e la. 
to produce an obſcurity in the { coried 
which is often the caſe in U er, 


dides, are a beauty of flile, but 
as our language does not ad: 
The only way therefore remain 
by which our hiſtorical file in! 
gliſh can be diftinguifhed from 
mon ſpeech, is by compoſition 
periods. And, indeed, it 1 


ve can 


„ and 
bs con ſic 


greateſt beauty of all compoft ür 
whether in learned or unlea lh "pple 
languages, in proſe or in verſe. is ed 
have ſaid a good deal upon this! = of thi 
je elſewhere in this volume, vi_hliF endeay 
I will not here repeat. In vol i perip 
third, I have given definitions ( * wor 
period from Ariſtotle and Cid em int 
and have ſhown how much be 15 | 
the philoſopher has defined it . th 
the orator ; I have alſo illuf re 
what I have ſaid upon the (vgs to 
by examples from Demoſthe bby thr 
Cicero and Milton. I will « daten! 
add here, that whoever 15 not r . 


ſible of the beauty of a perivd, 6 
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pear to me to know what ſyſtem and a whole, of à certain 
ty is, which cannot be, as J extent, having beginning, middle 
ſhown elſewhere, without a and end.“ | 


> obſer 
rk. By 
the ſtint 
o defect 
anting tl 
thoſe nu 
ich wort 
another 
her inf 
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hat bear | 

nt, whi by Sd "7 | 

pleaſe SHALL now pony to lay a ſet of rules for the drama, which 
more e before the public, ſveh an are mere tranſcripts from the com- 
es the wunt as 1 have been enabled to politions of the great writers of the 
ge admi et of the ſeyeral Greek writers Homeric Ages Eſchylus, So- 
es of med 7. hocles, and Euripides: he ana- 
Thucru The learned reader nceds not lyzes and defines a poem, then actu- 
ch, e informed, how little is to be ally carried to its perfection; but 
$ obſer nd in Ariſtotle's Poetics on the gives no new lights, no leading in- 
t names Wet of comedy; that treatiſe by ftruftions, for the furtherance and 
es, ol veans anſwers to the general improvement of what had not ar- 
critics Wrfion of its title; if it had come rived to the like;ftate of maturity. 
ing te 2s perfe and entire, as « With the remains of the f (2/7 
et, it probably was when the author tragic poets above mentioned in our 
d, or (oP + laſt hand to ir, and pteſent- hands, I profeſs I do, not ſee how 
n the fei correct copy of his work to A- we are edthed by Ariſtatle's diſſer- 


poder, we might conclude other tation, Which offers nothing but 
bol it; but to ſpeak of it as it what occurs upon the reading of 


in Thi 
e. but ſ 


not aan call it nothing more than their dramas ; unleſs poſterity had 
re mai lenstion upon tragedy, in which ſeen fit to abide by the ſame, lawe, 
ile in WF" things are evidently out of which they obſerved, and the mo- 


from ec 
poſition 


it is 


and order, ſome no doubt dern tragedy had been made exactly 
„ and others mutilated, It is fo conform tothe Greek model. 
8 conſidered. by the learned 8 Ariſtotle, as we have before 


ompolit ator Danjel Heinſius, who in remarked, ſpeaks of no comedy an- 

unlen e bpplewentary treatiſe annexed tecedent to the comedy of Epicbar- 
\ verſe. BF bs edition,  profeſſedly ſpeaks mus: there is reaſon to think that 
on this ly of the conſtruction of trage ly, this author did not fall in with the 
ime, u endeavours with great diligence perſogal comedy in the licentious 
In vol peripicuity ro methodize the manner it prevailed upon the Athe- 
irons e work, aud diſpoſe his author's nian ſtage, even to the time of 
nd Cen into ſome order and regu- Ariſtotle; for. it was not reformed 
wuch | . * * there, till the perſonal ſatiriſts were 
ed it | "With the' exception of a few © awed into better reſpect by the Ma- 
illuſeßh remarks upon the epic, as cedonian princes, who ſuecceeded 
the (ng to illuſtrate the drama, and to Alexander; whereas Epichatmus 


emoſthe 
will e 
is not 


crivd, a 


vr three paſſages where l wrote for the court of an abſolute 
Wien of only as contraſted with prince. 20s... | 

al. the whole of this celebrat⸗- Now it is remarkable, that 
eration fs nothing mote than Ariſtotle makes no ſtrictures upon 
G 3 the 


" 


Lg 
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the Jicentiouſoeſs. of the Athenian 
comedy, nor qffers any rules for 
the correction of the ſtage, though 
the ſchools proſcribed ir, and the 
tribunals were at open hottlity with 
it. It is plain he lates things as 
they were, not. as they oughbt to 
Bare deen; © de as Boy Wu 
comedy—that it is a picture of hu- 


man nature, wotſe and more de- 


formed than the original. | 
"3 ner wee This to be a juſt 
character of comedy, 4g it ſtood at 
the lime when Ariſtotle pronounced 
it; the only entire comedies we 
have to refer fo, area contradiction 
to the aſſertion; tor no one will 
contend that the corrupt and abo- 
minable manners of the times in 
which Ariltophanes wrote, did not 
folly warrapr the ſeventy of his ſa- 
tire, or that his characters of de- 
pra vity are in getieral overcharged, 
and, his pictures bk himap nature 
more deformed thai their originals, 
As, for the reſt of the comje frater+ 
nity, their - fr: ents only can plead 
for; them; but they are fragments 
of fuch a nature; as pfobe them to 
nave been worsliſts of the ſublimeſt 
fart, and they bave been collected, 
tranſlated, and applauded, by the 
raveſt and moſt ſententious of the 
briſtian writers lor many ages, 


* 


I will xen'v'e. to fay, thit in theſe 


ſcattered reliques of the comictage, 
more uſeful knowlege and good 
Tepſe, better maxims for right con- 
duct in life, aud a more generous 
difplay of bene vb ſence, juſtice, pub- 
lic ſpirit, and all the moral virtues 
at 'n#tural (eligion are to be found, 


han ip an the writiags of the phi. 


loſophers, which are fo much more 
„ TS RT IT . 
„ Socrares, it is true could hard- 
ly be prevaited*opon to enter the 
cumic theatre, but I infer very lit- 


tle agajuſt the poets on that, gc- 


C 


count; Plato, I am aware, thoug 
an intimate of Ariltophanes, nil 
ed the drama out uf bis viſion 
republic; but what is that mo 
than to lay, that if all men » 
virtuous there would be no need 
ſatiriſts? The comic, poets in 
tum laſhed the philoſophers or 
.the ſtage, and they had what thy 

n:ed, the, public applauſe « 
thezr fide ; the ſchools and acad 


mies of ſophiſſs furniſbed an if * 
ehauhible fund for wholeſc compl 
ridicule; their contradiQory s ce 
principles, their dæmons and clov deor 
and water and fire, with all the * 
idle ſyſtems. and hypotheſes, the of | 
fabulous conceits, dreams and tbe fir? 


vices, to catch the vulgar, and tl 
affected rigour of their manne 
whilſt in ſecret they were addi 
to the groſſeſt debauchery and | 
purity, were continval ſubjectz 
wire ; and if hypocriſy is not f 
comic poet's lawful game, what is 
Thete is not a play of Ariliopha 
% be named, in which theſe ſand 
fied finhers have not their ſhae 
the ridicule ; and amongſt the fre 
ments ahore mentioned, a vel 
arge proportion falls to their lot, 
1 Ariſtotle, who had very lit 
feeling for Plato and his acaden 
of indeed for practical philoſopt 
in general (whjch he ſeen s to ba 
profefſed only in oppoſition to à 
nocrates) concerned himfelf no fu 
ther about the ſtate of the ſl 
than to comment and remark upd 
the tragedies of the three ch 
ifiters; above mentioned ; and it 
humiliating enough to the prides 
riticiſa), to obſerve, that, traged 
after all his pains to bold it up 
the' ſtandard of Sophocles and Z 
ripides, ſunk wir thoſe auto 


and was ng more heard of; a Dio 

coivedy, without his belp, and 

defiguce of his neglech, roſe in & 5 
4 F4 Fe | 4 — — -4 t | 


* 


3. 

re, tog n the world, till it attained 
ves, beni on under the auſpices of 
Is vition under. . 


that mo 
mens 
no netd 
oets in 
o phers of 


[hare ſpoken of tragedy as a 
poem before comedy of the 
&{cription, becauſe I-think 
Sufarion did not write comedy, 
ph he acted it ſo early as the 


| what to} Olympiad ; and I alſo think 
pplauſe « Theſpis did write tragedy in 
and acad ixry-firſt Olympiad, if not 
hed an .; in other words, although 


wholeſe 
:Qtory f 
and clou 


complexion of the original dra- 
ws comic in the moſt extrava- 
degree, yet it appears proba- 


h all t ha rage dy had the ſtart in 
teſes, thy of publication, The nature 
us anc tbe firſt comedy, compared with 
r, and ot the firſt tragedy, ſeems to 
' Manne! vt this opinion; for it is eaſy 
re addid ippoſe that the raillery and ſa- 
! and | of the village maſques, which 
ubjetts Mn paſs off at « lawleſs feltival, 
is not th en off-hand aud without the 
, what re of premeditation, would not 
rilfophat texlily have been committed to 
ele lancl ing by the poet, as the tragic 
ir ſhare a which being compoſed in 
{t the ar of deceaſed heroes, or on 


I, 2 ei des and grave ſubjects, not 


their lot, called for greater deliberation 
"ey. the part of the author, but 
; academ id alſo be made public without 
ph110[0p Veer or offence, © | | 
1.5 to k now remains to enquire in- 
on to X 


be chronology” of the written 


elf no fu by, | | 
the ſtag "| have already obſerved, that 
mark ede aſeribes the firſt wiritten 
wee ch e to Epicharmus. | 
and it Both Aciflotle and Horace call 
e price Gl a Sicilian, but in what partieu- 
t. rage pice be was born is not agreed ; 
d ur up contend thut he was a Syra- 
and E u, ſome that he was à native of 


autho 
of ; wh! 
Ps and 1 
ſe in & 


aum, others of Megara in Sici- 
Diomedes the grammatiau 
be was horn in Cos, and de- 
de 'word comedy from the 
of that illand, a derivation 
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that ſets aſide his authority alto- 


gether. The father of Epicharmus 


was named Chimarus, or according 
to others Tityrus, and his mother 
Sicida, Cicero in his Tuſeulans 
calls him, acatum nec ixſalſum ho- 
minom : Demetrius Phaleræus cele- 


brates him for the elegant and ap- 


pofite choice of his epithets, on 
which account the Greeks gave the 
name ot / Epicharmion to his ſtile, 
making it proverbial for iis beauty 
and purity, It is difficult to fix 
the preciſe time when be began to 
write comedy, eſpecially as he lived 
to the great age of ninety-ſeven: 
it is certain however be was ſtill 
writing in the reign of Hiero, in or 
about Giympiad ſeventy-four, at 
which time Phormis alſo wrote co- 
medy in Sicily; and Chionides, 
Dinolochys and Magnes, comic po- 
ers, flouriſhed at Athens. 460 

% Suidas's chronology” does nat 
agree with Ariſtotle's, for he makes 
Chionides antecedent to Epichars 
mus, and calls him the firſt writes 
of comedy; adding, that Evetes, 
Euxenides,' and Mylus, all Atheni- 
ans, were his cantemporaries ; he 
allows, however, that Epicharmus 
and Phormis were the firſt writers 
in the iſland of Sicily; but this 1s 
in the vague manner of his dates, 
and not to be relied upon: he takes 
no notice of Ariſtotle's expreſs afe 
ſertion that Epicharmus was long 
ſenior to Chionides; and yet he 
might have recollected, that facta 
are ſo far in four of Ariſtotle's 
chronology of theſe poets, that there 
is a title upon record of one of Chi- 
onides\s plays called The Perfians, 
which mult have been poſterior-to 


the Perfian ra, when it is on all 


hands agreed that Epicharmus was 
living. e f 

Among ſt the epigrams of The; 
ocritus, publiſhed by Henry Ste- 
veas in 1579, there are ſome lines 


G 4 vpea 
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2 Epicharmus, which appear to 
have been inſcribed upon the pe- 
deſtal of a ſtatue of braſs, which 
the Syracuſans had ſet up in his 
honour. as their fellow citizen: it 
eonſiſts of ten lines in the Doric 
dialect, Which he uſed; it. ſettles 
the point of his birth, expreſly ſay- 
ing he was a Syracuſan,. aud aſ- 
cribes to him the invention of co- 
mee «oops hn 
Euer Exif | 
4 Epicharmus, the man who in- 
vented comedy,” . / 

In the concluſion, it celebrates 
him for the many uſeful maxims 
which he gave for tbe inſtruction of 
youth; but this I am diſpoſed to 
think may apply to the circum- 
ſtance of 55 —* been a ſchool- 
maſler at Syracuſe; for if we are 
to take our judgment of Epichar- 
mus's drama from his imitator Plau- 
tus, perhaps its morality, though 
not to be overlooked amongſt other 
excellencies, is nevertheleſs not the 


Moſt ſtriking feature in its charac- 


ter. And though it is. probable 
that Epicharmus did not launch out 
into that perſonality, which the 
freer Athenians indulged to ſuch 


exceſs, yet I can ſuppoſe him to 


bave been not very chaſte in his di- 
alogue, from the anecdote. which 
Plutarch gives us, of his being hea- 
vily. fined and compelled to ma- 
nual labour by order of Hiero 
for certain obſcene jeſts, Which he 
ſuffered to paſs in hearing of his 
queen: I muſt ground another re · 
mark. upon this avecdote, reſpecting 
the time in which he is generally 
thought to have. ſtruck out his co- 
medy, as being long antecedent to 
the time of Hiero; which being ad- 
mitted, it will follow that he was 


near the cloſe of his life, when this 


„ ; WT , 5 


ſeatence of manual labour wat 
cuted upon him; a kind of Puni 
ment ſo very unlikely to be inf 
ed on a man of ninety-ſix years 
a prince of Hiero's magnanin 
and benevolence, that it 1; an 


FE 


take the anecdote fer granted i 
cannot aflent to thoſe author; Me 
that have placed him ſo high | ju 
time, for the purpoſe only of piiyit 4 
ting his title of firſt tounder of Wreck o 


medy out of diſpute. 
„Upon the whole, I think ur! 


likely the Athenians wrote comt a, 
as ſoon as the Sicilians, but ande 
Epicharmus was the firſt, who ſo are 
ed his drama upon the poems wi 
Homer: it is alfo clear that time 
countrymanand contemporary th 
mis wrote comedy as ſoon or ne weis 
as ſoon as he did; for tho Plutar 
Theocritus, in the epigram al ean 4 
cited, ſays expreſly that Epichan rr 
ſtruck out comedy, yet it mul come 


remarked that Theocritus wa einne 
Syracuſan by birth, living in 
time of . Ptolemy Lagus; and 


giving this teſtimony tor bis fc but 
citizen, it is more than probabl d tric 
ſpoke locally of the Sicilian com nat. 
only, as Suidas did in after ti can | 


When, he ſaid that Epicharmus ult of h 
Phormis firſt ſtruck out comedy cntro 
. 44 I would therefore fix Epic 
mus's firſt; comedy antecedent 
Olympiad ſeventy-five, at the! 
eſt date, | becauſe we bave it | 
good authority that be was te nes is 
ing ſcholars at Syracuſe four y 
before the Perſian zra; and J. It 
date is confirmed by the g eth. 
Phormis, who certainly flouril 
iÞ the time of Gelon, and wa 
great favour in the court of | 
prince, who was-predecrflor to 
ro, and was ſucceeded by hin pale; 
Olympiad ſeventy-feven.” 


| 


Y. 
"Was 
of puni 
be iuff | N50 
year 185 3) pt $464 
engoin lt Sal id my former paper 
t Lam tbat Plutarch had made a 
granted myanion between Ariſtophanes 
author) 1 Menander, and given his de- 
o high judgment for the latter. It 
ly of x wht well be expected, that K 
der of tek of the lower ages, living in 
e time of Trajan, and in court- 
I tik ur with that emperor, ſhould 
te come a poliſhed elegant author like 
„ but (f{rander to one fo bold, perſonal 
who ſo ſarcaſtic as the poet he com- 
poems with him. Horace even in 
ir that ine of Auguſtus had begun to 
oraryP the Plautinos Sales, and the 
n or ne woes were much more refined 
r tho Plutarch's time than in his. As 
ram al can take little eſtimate of Me- 
pichan er from the fragments only of 
it must s comedies which now remain, 
tus Wa cangot ſee what general reaſons 
ing in warch, or any other eritie of his 
s; and WW, might. bave for preferring 
his fell; but as far as be has entered 
probab o trictures and objections in his 
ian com nation of Ariſtophanes, ſo far 
after ti can follow him z this part at 
harmus d his criticiſm is ſtill open to 
ecomed atroverted, and if it ſhall ap- 
* that he has condemned one 
ix Epic without -reaſon, it may be 
tecedeut I med he has preferred the other 
at the! dout juſlice. | 
ave it H “ Plutarch aſſeris that Arxiſto- 
was tei e a punſter, a quibler upon 
e four , end ridiculouſly given to pa- 
1; and J. It is unfortunaie tor this 
the age e that he follows it up with 
y flouril ions,. in every one of which 
and wi wphanes is not onty to be de- 
hurt of bot applauded; he could 
flor to are ſelected paſſages leſs to the 
by hin Wale; and the accuſation has 


"ingly been turned againſt him 
nſchlmus and other advocates 
de poet, | 


U U ee oh h , DIN 
FENCE of ARISTOPHANES againſt PLUTARCH and LIAN, 
1 {From the ſame Work]. 


He arraigns the ſiyle of Ariſto- 
phanes on account of its inequali- 
ties and variations, obſerving that 
it is ſometimes high and ſometimes 
low, now turgid and inflited, now 
grovelling und deprefſed—as if he 
had not been aware that the great 
variety of characters,. which his 
comedy exhibits, naturally demands 
as great a variety of ſtile; he ap- 
plauds Menander for the uniform 
and equal tenor of his ſtile, not 


ſeeming to recollect that his come- 


dy on the contrary had one uniform 
complexion, contained no chorufles 
and introduced no living charac 
ters; whereas Ariſtophanes, accord- 
ing to the ſpirit of the old comedy, 
makes uſe of choruſſes, many of 
which are of ſo fanciful and imapt- 
nary a nature, that it is neceſſ ty 
to employ all the powers of poetry 
in their diſplay, and in ſome cafes 
even to create h new ſlile (and al- 
moſt language) for the occaſion: 
He alſo introduces gods, heroes, po- 
ets, Orators, philotophers, ainbatlſ.- 
dors, pri-fis on his ſcene; ſome of 
theſe profefiedly demand a (w 1! ng 
tragic pomp of wor s, for inſtance 
Aichylus,' Sophocles, and Ei- 
pides: in thorr, the very excellence 
of Ariſtophanes is diſer mination of 
ſtile and chiur.ier. S8 Old Sts 
crates and a flave ſpeak in the ſime 
phraſe ? S Huld Lamachus a mere 
m les glorioſus talk in the tone of 4 
beggarly Megarenſian pedlar? Cer- 
tainiy not; nor is there any need 
to dwell longer on this critieif n of 
Plutarch's, in which the ingenious 
author has ſhews little of his ufual 
cand ur or judgment. That he 
ſhould be prepoffeſſed in favout of 
the new comedy is very natural g 
elegant and moral fictions are both 

movie 


rr oY Ig i 2: ——__ 
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more pleaſing and more proper ſub- 
jects tor the drama, than bold and 
coarſe truths and living realities; 
the even ſuavity of Meander's ſly le 
might be more to bis tafte than 
the irregular ſublimity of Aritto- 
pbanes's; but when I fee bim ma- 
nage the argument in a manner 
ſo much below his uſual ſagacity, T 
cannot help ſuſpecting there might 
be ſome other beſides general pre- 
zudice in his mind againſt Ariſto- 
hanes, and I' mike no doubt he 
had foſlered ſtrong reſentments a- 
gainſt him for his attacks upon 
docrates; I alfo fee ſome grounds 
for believing that he had been op- 


poſed by Pliny in his partiality 


tor Menander, whom that author 
calls omnis Inxurie interpret; a 
charge which was reſented by Plu- 
tarch, wo nevertheleſs was com- 


pelled to admit it: it is not impro· 


bable therefore that this might have 
given ſome occaſion to him for 
entering into a more formal com- 
pariſon between the two authors, 
and for publithing his ſtriĩctures up- 
on Anſtophanes: Upon lookin 
over the titles of the comedies 
the laſ-named author, which are 
loſt, I find one entitled Bœotia, 
which play was tranſlated and 
brought upon the Roman ſtage by 
Plautus, as it is generally thought, 
though we are told that M. Varro 
ave it to one Aquilius; be this us 
it may, the comedy was produced 
by one or the other, and there is a 
fragment of it in proof, which will 
be found in Pareu:'s edition of 
Plavtes : here is freſh reaſon for 
Plutarch (who was a Bœotian) to 


take up a reſentment againſt Ariſ- 


tophanes; and, if it were a ſubject 
worth following, I could ſhew that 
Plutarch's national prejudices were 
uncommonly ' ſtrong. the comedy 
indeed is not in -exiftence, both o- 


riginal and tranſlation being pexiſli- 


* ries, who ſaw in the neareſt lig 


like 'a tax, without cordiality 


ed ; but we can eaſily believe t 
Bœotia did not eſcape out of + 
tophanes's hands without a pret 
ſmart flagellation; and this v 
the more galling to Plutarch, 
cauſe it was naturulized on the R 
man ſtage, and; if it was fill 
repreſentation, might give a ha 
dle to the wits' of the time for 
run upon his native country, B 
I perceive my zeal is carrying 

into an unprofitable reſearch, and 
proceed with my ſubject. 

« Ariſtophanes has ſometimes he 
reproached for his attack upon | 
ripides ; but this author was 2 
ſubject for. ſatire in his litera 
character, and; though he was t 


friend of Socrates, his private ; he 
rals were no leſs open to reptoſ ſuby 
The voice of the heathen wo en i 
has been fo loud in the praiſe wplauc 
Socrates ; he is ſo decidedly Re, 
hero of all the Ciceros and I bar. 
claimers upon morality, that es rhe 

t r 


now, after ſo many centuries 
Chriſtianity, it is with a kind en te 
ſuperſtitious reverence we approt 
his character. His  contempo 


treat him with the leaſt reſpet 
Ariſtophanes (as Ben Johnſon 
preſſes it © hoiſted him up wit 
pulley, and made him play the p 
loſopher in a baſket ; meaſure h 
many foot a flea could ſkip geon 
trically by a juſt ſcale, and ec 
the pegpſe from the engine. 
Time and prejudice have fince 0 
a veil before him; that it would 
a hardy deed to attempt to * 
draw. | | 
Ihis attack of Ariſtophanes micle af 
doomed bim to almoſt unive a 
deteſtation; the praife we gite 
is no more than his ſuperiot gen 
extorts, and it is paid grudgin 


good -will: we admire him for 
bold attacks upon Cleon, and 


E 8. 


ind ſome. palliation for his 
ures upon Euripides: the lan- 
4 affectation of the poet, and 


ie ve t 
of A 


las wcbulent ferocity of the dæma- 
b 5 þ x, juſſiſy the ſatyrilt ; but 
* Ut n he aſſaults the ſacred charac» 


af Socrates,, when he arraigns 
uſpotted purity of the great 
er of morality, it is no longer 
ie, it is ſacrilege. But is all 
to paſs withqut one word for 
wet? Was he given up by his 
amporaties for this atrocious 
! was he given up by the friends 
diſciples of SY rates? by none; 
gen by Plato himſelf, wha on 
watrary circfled, admired and 
ed him both in verſe and 
; he adopted his ſentiments 
ke ſubject of Jove, and engraſt- 
dem into his own Hm ou: 
wplauded him to Dionyſius of 


$ fill 
e ah 
me for 
try. B 
rying 


ch, and 


imes be 
upon E 
was a | 
liter 
e was t 
ivate 
J reprod 
en wo 


IA e and put his comedies in: 
and * bands as the only pure and 


et model of Artic elegance: 
ant read them, adinired them, 
leren rehearſed them by heart; 


that ey 
aturies 


p — de Cid more, he turned poet 

atem po and wrote a play for the 
| 206 Wrote a 

reſt lig __ t.ge, which of courſe 

reſp bnoored with a prize. And 

hnſon y ſhould we be more angry 


Pato was? What have we 


wit 
7 the p rered, which we did not know, 
aſure h ve ſhould take the matter 
ip geon 0 ligh ? We have diſcovered 
and ed Arittophanes' took a bribe of 
ngine, and his faction to attack 


es, and pave the way for 
criminal gharge, by which 
red; and this we take upon 


nce C 
would 


F Ur AT 
rom Zlian's infinuations in 
banes Facle of his Various, Hiſlory, 
unive n or its authority in this cate 


ut as good an evidence,: as 
lay vut of che Iueredibilia 
Blzphatus Heraclitus. lian 
Mer does not hardily advance 
«3 fact, but hooks it in by 


— * & 


> gire 
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way of queſtion—« Where is the 
abſurduy,” he aſks, of ſuppoling 
that the poet, who was known ta 
be needy, had taken a bribe? 
This is a mere infinuation, b 

which. he. tries the credulity of his 
readers : if they will believe it, ſo 


-much the better for his purpoſe ; 


it not, be has nothing elſe to offer; 
he has done his beſt to blacken the 
character of Atiſtophanes in this 
caſe, as he did in that of his intem- 
perance: he has accuſed him of 
writing plays when he was drunk, 
and now he accuſes him of taking 
a bribe for writing them: the mau 
who believes the one, may take 
the other into the bargain ; for his 
own part, the improbability ſtares 
him ſo fully in the face, that he 
namechately ſubjoins to his inſinu- 
ation above quated - that for the 
truth of this, it was beſt known to 
Aristophanes himſelf.” - This can 
never pals with any candid reader. 
As for the ſucceis of the attack, 
that he confeſſes was beyond all 
example; the comedy was ap- 
plauded to the ſkies ; never did 
any poet receive ſuch honours from 
the public, as Ariſtophanes for this 
play of The Clouds. ; 

« As to the charge of the bribe, 
I need not obſerve, that as it was 
not an eaſy thing for any advocate 
of the port to prove the negative in 
Hadrian's days, when Ælian threw 
it out, it cannot be leſs difficult 
now to do it, when more than two 
millenniums have. interpoſed be- 
tween the fact and our examination 
of it: and yet we know that, Arit- 
tophanes, in a ſhort time after the 
repre ſentation of bis Clouds, 
brought this very Melitus, who is 
ſuppoſed to have ſuborned him by 
a Fribe, before the audience, and 
expoſed his vicious character. with 
the moſt unſparing ſeverity. If 
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this is not proving a negative, it is 
as near it as circumſtance and pre- 
ſumption can go. us 26 
« But there is another part of 
Alian's charge which can be more 
clearly diſproved than the above, 
and this is the affertion he ad- 
vances, that this attack upon So- 
crates from the ſtage was contrived 
by Anytus and, Melitus as a pre- 
lude to their criminal accuſation of 
him: this lian expreſly aſſerts, 
adding that the faction were afraid 
of his popularity, and thereforę ſet 
Ariſtophanes upon him to feel the 
pulſe of the people, before they 
ventured to bring their public 
charge againſt him. Here he flat- 
ly confutes himſelf; for had this 
been the proving attack, what ex- 
periment could anſwer more com- 
pletely, when even by his own ac- 
count all Athens was in raptures 
with \the poet, and the comedy 
went off with more general ap- 
plauſe than any was ever known to 
receive? nay, more than this, So- 
crates himſelf according to ZElian's 
own account was preſent in the 
theatre, and ſtood up in view. of 
the people all the while; yet in 
ſpite of his preſence, in defiance of 
this bold appeal, the theatre rung 
with plaudits, and the -philoſopher 
only ſtood up to be a more con- 
ſpicuous mark of raillery and con- 
tempt. Why then did not the fac- 
tion ſeize the opportunity and ſe- 
cond the blow ? Could any thing 
anſwer more fully to their withes ? 
Or rather. could any event turn out 
more beyond their | expectation * 


From AÆlian's account we are loft 


to conclude that this was the cuſe, 


and that this attack was literally a 


lude to their charge; but this 
interence is alike diſingenuous with 
all the veſt, far we know frum in- 


dubitable dates that The Clouds 


was acted at leaſt eighteen years be · 


323 death of Socrates : it 
in the firſt year of Olympiad ci 
nine, when es — 
that Arittophanes acted his gr 
medy of The Clouds, which 
driven off the ſtage by Alcibj 
and his party: in the year im 
diately following, when Amit 
was archon, he brought out the 
coud of that name, which is 
comedy in queſtion, now in 
hands: theſe are authentic recog 
take the earlieſt date for the d 
of Socrates, and it will not fall 
the firſt year of Olympiad nin: 
five, when Laches was arch 
the interval is as { ſtate it; ap 
ty reaſonable time for ſuch a 
to be ripening : and who will 
credit to Alan and his Va 


Hiſtory ? 

Having taken ſome pain votes t 
prove what Ariſlophanes's m julificat 
were not, it now remains to e chem 
what they were. nddions 


The Clouds is a ſatirical mly ſl 
perſonal comedy, the moral turned | 
which is to ſliew how the ſoph thing 
of the ſchools may be employlgrous, 
an inſtrument of fraud and er [here ; 


in matters of right and prope tes is 
this is ita principal object: ble c 
touches alſo upon other pot h. in 
the way, and humourouſly ex| It is 


certain new and chimerical ne bete tha 
about the relation of child bim; 
their parents, and of the influ) it is 
of The Clouds, as ſuperior t der than 
ſuperintending power of ſupüg es, t 
Of its moral therefore, D the ſta 
rately - confidered 1comprene 
the chief duties and rela 
men, whe: her to the gods, to 
parents or to ſuciety ut large 
can be no daubt; its excel 
and importance. ſpeuł for t 
ſetves. l ak i : 
The comedy being Witte 
fore the practice Was refiraing 
bringing living characters 0! 


N 


a ſchool is here introduced, 


es: | 

ad * the greateſt philoſopher of the 
1s arch n repreſented in perſon on 
is firſt unge: this philoſopher is So- 
yhich s himſelf, and the ſchool is the 


Alcibi Hof Socrates; | 
ar im Yocrates is made to advance 
Ami potheſis of The Clouds be- 
out the mentioned. ; but it ſhould be 


kntly kept in remembrance ; 
be lays down no doctrines, as 
ples of fraud or injuſtice : it 
the teacher who recommends, 
bs diſciples who pervert his 


1d nin ions to the evil purpoſe of 
uding and eluding their cre- 
t; ap the like remark holds good 


de caſe of the natural duty of 
Ken to their parents: the ſon 
de play it is true ſtrikes and 
u his father on the ſtage, and 
quotes the maxims of Socrates 
jultfication ; but he does not 
ie them as poſitive rules and 
ntions for an act ſo atrocious ; 
mly ſhews that ſophiſtry may 
turned to defend that, or any 


e ſophiß thing equally violent and 
nploye grous. f 
nd er {here are two lights in which 


prope tes is to be viewed; firſt, in 
at : b public character as a teacher; 
point Gly, in his private one as a 
ſly exf It is chiefh in' the former 
cal no ice that Aridophance has at- 
hilde bim; and (as I before ob- 
e influ) it is to expoſe the evil uſes 
rior t & than the evil nature of his 


ans, that he brings his ſchool 
a the tage ; for when the dil- 
queſtioned about the t udies 
his maſter, is employed in, 


s, do takes report of ſome frivolous 
urge) t anue reſearches, which ate 
excel tced only for the purpoſe of 
for 1 a5 harmleſs laugh, and ſo far 


can be no offence in this 


"After all it muſt. be allowed, 
eſe ſeminaries of ſophiſiry, 
2 


write 
(train 
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which the ſtate of Athens thought 
it neceflary to put down by public 
edict, could not have been impro- 
per ſubjects for dramatic ridicule ; 
for if the ſchools were found ſo 
detrimental to the morals of youth, 
that the archons and their council, 
after due deliberation, reſolved up- 
on a general expulſion of all maſ- 
ters and teachers thereunto belong- 
ing, and effectually did expel them, 
ſurely the poet may be acquitted, 


when he ſatirizes thoſe obnoxious 


parties, whom the laws of his coun- 
try in {Ren time afrer cut off 
from the community. 

„There can be little doubt but 
this was a public meaſure founded 
in uwiſdom, if it were for no other 
reaſon, than that the Lacedæmo- 
nians never ſuffered a maſter of 
philoſophy ro open ſchool within 
their realm and juriſdiction, hold- 
ing them in abhorrence, and pro- 
ſeribing their academies as ſemina- 
ries ot evil manners, and tending 
to the corruption of youth: it is 
well known what pecuſiar care and 
attenti n were beſtowed upon the 
education of the Spartan youth, 
and how much mote moral this 
people was, who admitted no phis« 
loſophers to ſettle amongſt them, 
than their Athenian neighbours, in 
whole diſſolute capital they fwarm- 
ed. In fact, the enormity became 
too great to be redreſſed; the whole 
community was infected with the 
enthuſiaſm of theſe ſectaries; and 
the liberties of Athens, which de- 
pended on the public virtue of her 
citizens, fell a facrifice ro'the cor- 
ruptions of falſe philoſophy : the 
wifer Lacedzmonians faw the fatal 
error of their rivals, and availed 
themſelves of its conſequences : 
they roſe upon the ruins of Athens, 
and it was the triumph of wiſdom 
over wit: theſe 'philofophers were 
ipgenious men, but execrable- citi- 

zens; 
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zens ; and when the raillery of the 
ſtage was turned againſt them, the 
weapons of ridicule could not be 
more laudably employed. 

As for the ſchool of Socrates 
in particular, though it may be a 
faſhion to extol it, there is no rea- 
ſon to believe it was 1n better cre- 
dit than any other; on the con- 
trary, it was in ſuch public diſre- 
pute on account of the infamous 
characters of many of his diſciples, 
and of the diſgraceful attachments 
he was known to have, that it was 
at one time deſerted by every body 
except Eſchines, the paraſite of 
the tyrant Dionyſius, and the molt 
worthleſs man living: this Bſ- 
chines, his ſole and favourite diſs 
ciple, was arraigned by the pleader 
Lytas, and convicted of the vileſt 
frauds, and branded as a public 
cheat: he was a wretch, who em- 
ployed the ſophiſtry and cunning 
argumentation, which he learnt of 
bis maſter, to the purpoſe only of 
evading his debts, contracted by 
the molt profligate extravagancies : 
he afterwards went over to the 
ſchool of Plato, and when Socrates 
was dead, had influence enough 
with Xantippe to obtain of her 
fome\ dialogues from her huſband's 
papers, which he publiſhed as his 
own, and ſet up for an author and 
preceptor in philoſophy. It is very 
probable Ariſtophanes bad in view 
the character of this very /Eichines, 
when he brings his old man on 
the ſcene, conſulting Socrates for 
ſophiſtical evaſions how to elude his 
creditors. 

_ * Another of the ſcholars of So- 
crates was Simon the Sophiſt, a 
man whole rapacity became a pro- 
verb (Eiuwr; acranr WTR My Simoni 
rapacior). This Simon was ſuch a 
plunderer of the public money, 
that Atiſtophanes in his ſtrong 


manner ſays, „the very wol 
run off at the fight of Simon,” 
« The deſpicable Cleonymy 
whoſe coyardice was as proverb 
as Simon's rapacity, and the p 
2 Theorus, who buried hi 
ſelf in the ſtews at Corinth, » 
allo fellow ſtudents under Socrat 
and it 1s with juſt indignation 
gairiſt ſuch execrable characters 
Ariſtaphanes exclaims—+ 0 
ter, it thy bolts are aimed a: 
jury, why do theſe wretche, 
all moſt perjured, Simon, Cleor 
mus and Theorus, eſcape 
ſtroke ?” 


"Ernegoa Mus The imiognus, Tis N 
Tiuas brimpnonn, 
Od K, Bd @x2g0r ; nal 
oPodec y wo” ieee 
4% Ariſtippus, the Cyrenaic fol 
der, was a diſtinguiſhed diſciple 
the Socratic ſchool, a paraſite 
in the court of Dionyſius, a buff 


and drunkard, the avowed opp t, 
of every thing virtuous, a a eco 
and profeſſor of immorality, ep 
laid down inſtitutes of ſentual this e 
and reduced it to a ſyſtem, t may 
« Of Alcibiades I hall br y of 
ſpeak, for the ſtories of Socrate moſt 
attachment to him are ſuch as e cre 
not be enlarged upon; they obtaunie critic 
ſo generally, that he was vulga hon 
called-Alcibiades's Silefius. Me 
I glance at theſe reports in di and 
your of a character, which pro ian: 
bly ſtauds ſo high in the opinii rate 
of the learned reader, I mull h char 
for a candid interpretation of iht 
motives for collecting theſe a Ap; 
dotes, which I do not wiſh to ben he þ 
ly to any other purpoſe than m reled 
y to ſhew that Ariſtophanes e the 
not fingular in his attack upon! ) fo 
celebrated philoſopher ; neither N 
this attack bear ſo hard ag? fe: in 
him, as many ſtories, cheu * th 


ry wol arculation, otherwiſe did : 
nn 6 Authorities have aſcribed his 
leonym eat to Aleibiades to the 
prorethi e virtuous principle; common 
d the 9 or perhaps (more properly 
iried ag) common * defamation, 
inth, it into a charge of the im- 
r Soca nature! in like manner we 
gnation tim ridiculed for his devotion 
raters the noted Aſpaſia, in whoſe 
0 any he is_ſaid to have paſſed 
ed a1 of his time; and Athenæus 
retches, e ſome paſſages of his dia- 
1, Cleo vith her, which he tells us 
ſcape ö publiſhed by Herodicus, and 

| x ve muſt either totally reject, 
: low him to have been ſubject 
r Nr © private weakneſſes and trail- 
WE © «ere unſuitable to His pub- 
00 5 nal character: what were the real 
0 ies for his frequent viſits to 
ufa, as well as for his ſeemiug 
vhment to the ſtrumpet Theo- 
„ muſt be left to conjecture; 
the fat there is no room to 
bt, He is ſtigmatized for his 
ty connections in his youth 
d lis preceptor Archelaus, and 
| this charge (however improba- 
t may ſeem) reſts upon the au- 
all bre d of Ariſtoxenus, a man of 
Socrate moſt candid character, and 
ch as e credit ſtands high with all 
y obtain critics, Herodicus the hiſto- 
s vulgz vhom I have before mention- 
u. N ud who lived about three hun- 
in di and fifty years before the 
ich pro len zra, ſeems to have treat- 
e opinii rates with the greateſt ſeve- 
mult on; charging him with ſutlng up 
on of ht drioking and carouſing 
heſe a Apatha and others, whom 
iſh to * he had left drunk and aſleep, 
han m Reled into the Lyceum, more 
hanes | {ln the words quoted from the 
upon Mr) for the ſociety of Homer's 
neither Gals, than of thoſe he found 
d ag: ria this debauch it is pre · 
eu in % that although Phedrus, E- 
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ryximachus and many other potent 


' drinkers ſled the company, Su» 


crates fate to the lait, twallowing 
drenches of wine out of enormous 
goblets of lilver : he deſcribes him 
_ amonzit laſciviqus revellers 
at a 
and boys were exhibiting theic in- 
decent attitudes to the mulic of 
harpers and minſtrels: he expoſes 
this maſter. of morality entering in- 
to a controverſy. with his ſcholar 
Critobulus upon the ſubject of male 
beauty; and becauſe Critobulus 
had ridiculed him for his uglineſs, 
he aſſerts that Socrates challenged 
him to a naked exhibition, and 
that he adually expoſed his un- 
ſeemly perſon to a Pathic and a 
dancing girl, the appointed um- 
pires of the diſpute ; the conqueror 
was to be rewarded with an embrace 
from each of theſe umpires, as the 
prize of ſuperior beauty, and the 
decitton was of conſequence given 
ex abſurdo to the philoſopher, in 
preference to one of the handſomeſt 
oung men in Greece, and he en- 
joyed the prize annexed to the de- 
cree, If we can believe this anec- 
dote to have been gravely related 
by an hiſtorian, who lived fo near to 
him in point of time, we ſhall ceaſe 
to wonder that Ariſtophanes had 
the whole theatre on his ſide, when 
ſuch ſtories were in circulation 2 
gainſt the character of Socrates, 

« As I have no other object in 
view but to offer what occurs to 
me in defence of Ariſtophanes, who 
appears to have been moſt unjuſtly 
accuſed of raking bribes for his at- 
tack upon Socrates, and of having 
paved the way for the cruel ſen- 
tence by which he ſuffered death, 1 
ſhall here conclude an invidious 
taſk, which my ſubject, not my 
choice, has laid upon me,” 2 


aunque, where dancing girls 


— — 2 - - 
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as I forming the minds and regu- 

lating the conduct of men, no- 
thing ſeems to be of greater impor- 
tance than a proper ſyſtem of what, 
may be termed domeftic morality ; 
the ſcience of thoſe relative duties, 
which do nor apply only to particu- 
lar fituations, to large fortunes, to 
exalted rank, to extenſive influence, 
but which conſtitute that part and 
character in life which almoſt every 
one is called to perform, 

« Of all above the lower ranks, 
of all who claim the ſtation or the 
feelings of a genileman, the know- 
ledge of this ſcience is either incul- 
cated by family precept and exam- 
Ea or is endeavoured to be inſtil- 

ed by reading. In the latter caſe 
the works made uſe of for that pur- 
poſe are either purely , didactic, 


which ſpeak the language of autho- /ave could hardly fail to dify 


ritative wiſdom ; hiſtorical, which 
hold forth the example of paſt e- 
vents to the judgement ; or they are 
of that fort which are calculated to 
mould the heart and the manners 
through the medium of the imagin- 
ation. Of this laſt claſs the prin- 
Cipal are ffories or novels and theatri- 
cal compoſitions. On the ſubjects 
of novels, I have in a former paper 
celivered a few general remerks, 
calculated to aſcertain their moral 
tendency, In this I propoſe ex- 
tending my confideration to dra- 
matic writing; and, as it is neareſt 
to the novel, at leaſt to that ſpecies 
which I principally conſidered in 
the paper alluded to, I ſhall begin 
with a ſimilar examination of tra- 
gods . 

The engines which tragedy 
proteſſes to uſe for moral inſtruc- 
tion, are the paſſions, The father 
of dramatic criticiſm has told us, that 


dry. 


tragedy © purges the paſſions 
* exciting them :” a propoſiti 
which, from its ſhort apothegn 
cal form, is ſubje& to conliderd} 
obſcurity. A modern writer, 
his defence of tragedy as a ms 
exhibition, explains its meanj 
by the analogy of the Spirtan 
tom of making their ſlaves drut 
aud ſhewing them in that beal 
ſtate to their children, in order 
inſpire a deteſtation for the vic 
intemperance. But if this is tof 
niſh us with an illuſtration of A 
totle's aflertion, I am afraid it x 
not aid the cauſe of tragedy a 
ſchool of morals. It was from t 
previous contempt of the rank 
manners of the drunkard, that 
Spartan boy was to form his «ſtim 
of drunkenneſs. The vice of 


him. But had they ſhewn him 
vice itſelf, how loathſome and 
grading ſoever in its own nature 
a perſon of ſuperior reſpect ande 
mation, what would have been 
conſequence ? The faireſt a8 de 
may be drawn from the experie 
of thoſe countries where tree 
get drunk, where ſenators and 
ders of armies are ſometimes inte 
cared, The youths who bel 
theſe examples the ofteneſt are 
the leſs liable to follow them. 
am afraid it is even ſo with tri 
dy. Scenes preſenting paſſions 
vices, round which the poet th 
the veil of magnanimity, which 
decorates with. the pomp of 5 
with the ſplendor of eloquence, 
miliarize the mind to their ap 
ance, and take from it that nat 
diſguſt which che crimes, preſe 
in their native form, would cert 


ly excite, Cruelty, e 
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ſource of weakneſs and corruption, 
which it is the buſineſs of a good 
inſtructor to correct and overcome, 
by ſetting befote the minds of his 
pupils other, objects, other attain- 
ments, of 'a nobler and leſs (elfifh 

ind. But in that violence, in that 
tyranny of dominion, with which 
love is inveſted in many of our tra- 
gedies, it overbears every virtue 
and every duty. The obligations 
of juſtice and of «humanity tink be- 
fore it. The king, the chief, the 
patriot, forgets his people, his fol- 
lowers, and his country; while 

rents and children mention the 
deareſt objects of natural attach- 
ment only to lead chem in the tri- 
umph of their love. 5 

It is the buſineſs of tragedy 
to exhibit the paſſions, that is, the 
weakneſſes of men. Ancient trage- 
dy ſhewed them in a ſimple man- 
ner; virtue and vice were ſtrongly 
and diſtinctly marked, wiſdom and 


weakneſs were eaſily diſcriminated; 


and though vice might be ſome- 
times palliated, and weakneſs ex- 
cuſed, the ſpectator could always 


diſcover the charadter of each. 


But in the modern drama there is 
an uncertain ſort of outline, a 
blended colouring, by which the 
diſfinction of theſe objects is fre- 
quently loſt. The refinement of 
modern ; audiences calls for ſhades 
of character more delicate than thoſe 
which the ſtage formerly exhibited; 
the conſequence 1s, that the bounds 


of right and wrong are often ſo un- 


certainly ma ked as not to be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed ; and if the powers of 
poetry, or the eloquence of ſenti- 
ment, ſhould be on the ſide of the 
latter it will require a. greater 
firmneſs of mind than youth or in- 
experience is maſter of to reſiſt it. 
„ Reaſon / condemns every ſort 
of weakneſs; but paſſion, enthuſi- 
aim, ang. ſickly ſenſibility, have 
IN | 9 7* F . 


dignified certain weakneſſes 


the name of amiable; and the yo 
of whem ſome are ſuſceptible, 
ethers affect ſuſceptibility, thir 
often an honour to be ſubjet 
their coutroul. In tragedy, or 
gic writing, they often find 
characters tor their imitation, 8 
characters, being various, com 
cated, and fluctuating, are the x 
pereſt for tragedy. The poets h 
not neglected to avail themſelve 
that circumſtance ; their dramas 
filled with ſuch characters, 
ſhift the hue and colour of i 
minds, according to the chang! 
ſituation or the variety of incid 
or ſometimes, whoſe minds, in 
hand, of the poet, produce 
change, and create that varie 
Wiſdom and virtue, ſimple, 


form, and unchanging, only f bar 
rior artiſts can draw, and ſupe the 
ſpectators enjoy. of b 
„The high heroic virtue lier 
ſee, exemplified in tragedy wa 
the imagination and wells WW» 
mind; but being diſtant from eren 
ordinary feelings and exert! 7 ( 
of life, has, 1 ſuſpect, bur e 
influence upon the condud., wy 
the contrary, it may be f Me 
doubted,” whether this play of els by 
fancy, in the walks of virtue Wer 
benevolence, does not leſſen the quali 
ertion of thoſe qualities in prac Xcal 
and reality. ** Indocilis privat C4 
4 qui,“ taid Lucan of Cæſar: r 
in dome meaſure, he who is des * 
converſant in the tragic phraſe, za 
the ſwelling language of cu * 
ſion, of generoſity, and of 1: bal 


finding no parallel in his com 
intercourſe with mankind, wil 
ſo readily open his heart to thec 
on his. feeling, which the v8) 
diſtreſſes of his fellow creatures, 
the ordinary relations of life, 

occalion. 1 Lage · misfottunes, 


fancied ſuffefings, the drape!) 
| 3 
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fure hides its form; and real previous, .appointment they bad 


e coming in 4 bomei and made; and Orolmane, in Zayte, 


og mamented ſtate, diſguſts the remains. © immobile, et fa langue 
'P * «hich, bad poured its tears over © glacte,” becauſe his bride. begs 
ow hero, of tragic miſery, or the him to defer their marriage for a 
3 * yr of romantic woe. Real ca- day; Vet theſe were A ann] 
© 4 1 wy offends with its coarſeneſs, ments which the lover of tway, 


therefore is not produced on the and much more the hero of Voltaire, 
» which exlhibits in its ſte might ſurely have borne with greats 


tion, $ 


46 hes kataltic griefs of a delicate and er fortitude, | 

e poets 7.75 än .LaYo( 10 + If we are to apply an this in 

emſclre l Diſcovery, e ex- exaniple, it ſeetms to have a tenden- 

dram,s poverty as the diſtreſs of the cy to weaken our mind to our ow | 
gen. ad the moral of his, piec Tvfferings, without opening it to the f 
ur of if to inculcate, that, poverty was lufferings of others. The real evils 1 
- che be ſhunned, nor wealth pur: whick the dignity of tlie ſcene 1 
f incie i ine expence of honeſty aud hides from our view, are thoſe | 
nds, in WP" A modern audience did not which we ought to pity in dur 


bh 2 diſtreſs ſo teal, but gave neighbours ; the fantaſtic and ima- | 
r tears io the widow, of St. Va- ginary diſtreſſes witch it exhibits, 1 
j, who, was mad tor the loſs of a are thoſe we are apt to indulge ig 
hand killed, twenty years before. ourſelves. Here then tragedy aJds 
ba the ſame cauſe, the Gameſter, to the liſt of our calamities, with- 
of the beſt and moſt moral of out, incieafing the catalogue of our 


roduce 
at varie 
mple, 

only f 


nd ſope 


- vince ler tragedies, though ſucceſ- virtues, , | 2 : 
edy ua * by. the greateſt 4s tragedy thus dignifies the 
(wells en, never become popular, diſtreſſes, ſo it elevates the actions 
it from leren now. the part of Mrs, Be- of its ee their vittues and 


Key, (the firſt; character of the their vices. But this removes vir- 


exerti Ar, 
bot ee in the world), ie pers tue at à greater diſtance from us, 
N ted to indifferent houſes. , Arid brings vice nearer ;"itexalts the 

de lu be tragic poet is ſtriving 0 Arſt to a pip beyond our imitation, 
play of Irs his hero that he may move and ennobſes the latter cd a degree | 
virtue wdience : it is not his buſineſs above our abhorrenee; Syakeſpeare, 17 
Nen the lige the affliction to the evil who generally diſcriminates ſtrong- 43 
in prac R occafians it; the effect is what Iy the good aud i. qualities of his 14 
s privata u to exhibit, which he is to characters, has yet exhibited a Mac- 
Cæſar: de in the flowing language of beth, a tyrant and a murderer, | 
o is de, and, the high coloaring of whotn we are diſpoſed tather to 13 
phraſe i on; and if the cauſe be pity than to hate. Modern tra- 14 
of ce rery diſproportionate. indeed, gedy,“ ſays a celebrated cririg, 
d of | \reader, or the ſpectator, will has become more a ſchool of vir- 
lis com dad fault wich it. Caſtalio, in tue than the ancient, b being 
d, will Phan, (a play ſo groſsly im- more the theatre of 2555 an 
to the bat it were unfair in me to Othello, hurried by jealouſy to 

the vu 't except as illuſtrative of murder his innocent wife; a Jaf᷑- 
reatures, lingle argument), is mad with  * fier, enſnated by reſentment and 
f life, Pl and with rage, becauſe his want to engage in a conſpiracy, 


ſortunes, 


drape!) 


1 maid refuſes him acceſe to and then ſtung with remorſe ad 1 
anment, according to the * involved in ruin; a Siffredi, il 
H a I through 
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© through the deceit which he em · 
* ploys for public-ſpirited © ends, 
* bringiog deſſruction on all whom 
he loved: theſe are the examples 
« which tragedy now diſplays, by 
: means 25 which it inculcates op 
men the proper government o 
their paſſions,” Tam afraid, if 
we appeal to the feelings of the au- 
dience at the concluſion of any, of 
thoſe pieces, we ſhall not find the 
effect to be what is here fu poſed. 


Othello we rather pity for his jea- 


louſy, than hate as a murderer. 
Wich [affier and his aſſociates we 
are undoubtedly leagued againſt the 
rulers of Venice; and even the faith 
and tenderneſs of Belvidera hardly 
make us forgive her for betraying 
their ſecret, The ſentiments of 
Siffredi, however wiſe and juſt, are 
diſregarded where they impeach the 
dignity and fupereminence of love. 
1s deceit indeed 1s blamed, which 
is ſaid to be the moral of the piece : 
but it is blamed becauſe it hindered 
the union of Tancred and Sigiſmin- 
'da, which, from the yy bexjtiving 
of the play, is the object in 'whic 
the reader or ſpectator is intereſted. 
Reverſe the fituation, - make it a 
.contrivance to defeat the claim''6f 
che tyrapt's daiighier, to give the 
*throne to Tancred, and to place Si- 
Fn there his ide, the au- 
dience would admire its ingenuity, 
and rejoice in its ſucceſs. 
in the mixture of a plot, ind 
amidſt the variety of fituatighs, 
where weakneſſes ire flattered and 
Paſſions indulged, at the ſame time 
that virtues are diſplayed and duties 
*performed, one ſet of readers will 
Enjoy the pleaſure of the fir}, while 


* 


2 * 
0 
: 


* 


inſtructed will ſeize the inſtruction 
of the latter. When Marcus dies 
for his country, the ladies in the 
_ es only confder bis death 
T 2 


2 


7 . 
4. o w- 
4 


'thofe only who have leſs fieed to be 


1 removin g the bar to the martia 
f Lutia with his brother Portiug 
In tragedy zs in novel, \whi 
is ſometiihes' 4 Kind of tragedy, t 
author is 6bVped, in juſtifchi 
of weak chiriQers, wo cen vil 
bots ones, or to throw rovhd't 
vices a bewitching iddrefs, and c 
tivatiug manners. Lovelace is 
a character Which the greater nu 
ber of girls admire, in order 
juſtify the ſeduction of Clan 
otHario, though very infetior, 
ſomethiug bf the ſume caſt, to 
Fate the crime of Caliſta. 
ory Would not be probable elſe 
anted: but in proportion to 
rt of the poet, in rendering it 
bable, he Heightens the immoral 
fect, of which 1 complain. 
As the incidents muſt be { 
ed, fo muſt the ſeotiments be 
troduced, according to the cha 
ter and condition of the pe 
be king them, not according 
E laws of virtue, or the dictat 
rudence, To give them this 
fiety, they muſt oſten be apt 
es for vice and for fraud, or 0 
tain fidicule againſt virthe and 
neſly. It is not ſuſficient to anſi 
thar if the perſon utteriag the 
utiithed in che courſe, or at 
end of the play, che 6xplatiot 
fi ciently'made ; if the ſentim 
Ar the — are” ſhrewdly imagi 
ahd* forGBly ' expreſſed, they 
Rave eee effect on the m 
Abd leave impreſſiops whiel thi 
tributioriof poetical juſtice will! 
ly de able to effice. _ 
% On poetical juſfice, indeec 
do, not ny ſo much ſtreſz us 
authörs have done. I inclinet 
of the opinion of one bf Wy 'Þ 
ceſſors, that we art᷑ frequently 
rtuſed to a love of virtue, and 
tred bf vice, when" virtue 1s ut 
tudate, and yice ſucceß ul 


Dy. 

„a cach receives the recompence 
r 
rel, wing incidents, to the ſrairyngaty 
___ © thraggh, the tenor of a 
ue chan to the general impreſſion 


ound t 
s, And ei 
ace is m 
eater hu 
n order 


f Clan 


« ſays, that in any ſort of ſpec- 
0 would leave. the -pae! 
eat liberty chan tragedies taken 
in hiſtory, in the Opera, for ex-: 
ple, the author would not eaſily 
pardoned for ene to go 
uniſhed. I remember to have 


E teu, continues, he, * a MS, opera 
tha, Atreus, wheze that monſter pe- 
ble elle bed by a thunderbolt exclaim- 
jon io , wich a ſavage ſatisfaction, 
ing it p 


( Tonnez, Digux impuiſſans ; 


„ f e e ase 
be bs This would have made one of the 
the chat ypielt denouemeuts that can well 


& imagined.” As to theatrical 
„Lam quite of bis opinion; 
a to the moral, I cannot agree 
ith bim. The line which he 
nes, brilliant, forcible, and bold, 
Wold have remained with the au- 
ace, not to recal the puniſnment 


the pe 
cotding 
edictat 
m this 0 
ö be ape 
1d, or e 


N = quilt, but to mark the pleaſure 
jag rhe q * 

7 80 Bot it is not only from the 
platte or imperfections of tragic cha- 
mm Kters that we are to fear the dan- 
| imagiz & familiarifivg the approach of 


fl, or encouraging the growth of 


they J . 
the mee Their, very virtues, I fear, 
Moch the aſten dangerous to form the 
e will! ciples, or draw the imitation of 


N readers. Theirs are not ſo 
irh the. uſeful, the productive 
Wes (if 1 may be allowed the 
I_eſon) of real life, as the ſþjp- 
Kd ſhowy qualities which at- 


| indeed 
eſs a8 
acline't 


my ities | 
ben apple, or flatter the va; 
. nd WF © tbe _vpthinkigg. The ex- 
de is off» the enthuſiaſm even of a 


be propenſity, takes from its 


l | 
m Wuels to others, and degene- 
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rates into a blind and headlong in- 


dulgence in the poſſefſor, In the 
eateſt part of modern tragedies, 
uch are the bn wats the perſons 
that are moſt in favour with the 
public. In what relates to paſſive 
excellence, prudence to avoid evils, 
or fortitude to bear them, are not 
the vitues of tragedy, converſant 
as it is with misfortune ; it is proud 
to indulge in ſorrow, to pour its 
tears without the controul of rea- 
ſor, to die of . HE grNnGP which 
wiſdom would have overcome. 
There is an ra in the life of moſt 
young people, and thoſe too the 
molt amiable, where all this is their 
creed of excellence, gentrofity, and 
heroiſm, and that creed is drawn 
from romance and tragedy, - 
In the remarks which in this 
and two farmer papers I have made 
on Novel and on Tragedy, two of 
the moſt popular of all kinds of writ- 
ing, 1 have ventured, in the hardi- 


hood of a moraliſt, rather beyond 


the uſual caution of a periodical pa- 
pers that wiſhes to conciliate the 
your of the public. By thoſe 
whoſe daily and favourite readin 
is croſſed by my obſervations, 7 
ſhalt be aſked, it I mean to pro- 
ſcribe every novel and every trage- 
dy, or of what kind of-each I am 
diſpoſed to allow the peruſal, and 
to what claſs of readers their peruſal 
may be truſted? To ſuch I would 


_ anſwer in general, that if I had in- 


fluence enough to abridge the liſt of 
both ſpecies of reading, I believe 
neither morals nor. taſte would ſuf- 


fer by the reſtriction. I have point- 


ed out the chief dangers to which I 
cquceive the — many ſuch 
works is liable. - 

„% Jam not, however, iuſenſible 
of the value, perhaps but too ſen- 
fible of the power, of theſe produce 
rions of fancy and of genius. Nor 
am I fo much a bigot to the opinions 

_ I have 
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J have delivered, as to deny that 
there are uſes, noble uſes, which 
ſuch productions may ſerve, amidſt 
the dangers to which they ſomes» 
times expoſe their readers. The 
region of exalted virtu-, of digni- 
fied ſentiment, into which they 
tranſport us, may have a conlider- 
able effect in changing the cold and 
unfeeling temperament of worldly 
minds; the indifferent and the ſel- 
fiſh may be warmed and expanded 
by the fiction of diſtreſs, and the 
eloquence. of feeling, Tn the pre- 
ſent age, and among certain ranks, 
indifference and ſelfiſhneſs have be- 
come a ſort of virtues, and faſhion 
bas ſometimes taught the young to 
pride themſelves on qualities ſo un- 
natural tb them To combat theſe 
„Giants of the Rock,“ romance 
and tragedy may be very uſefully 
employed; and that race muſt have 
become worthleſs and degenerate 
indeed, whom their terrors ſhall 
fail to rouſe, and their griefs to 
melt, e e 
Nor, as an amuſement, can 
the elegance of that which is drawn 
from the peruſal of a well-written 
noyel, or the fepreſcntation of a 


PI 


liſtan 
aut» 
gd eve! 


ks of 


well-compoſed tragedy, be diſput 
It certainly is as much a nobler, 
it is a more harmleſs employ 

of time, than its waſte in frivol 


diffipation, or its abuſe in the viii ou 
of play. But there is a certain * 
of mind common in youth, er 
that too of the moſt amiavle Me 

tender, warm, and viſionary, bel 
which the walks- of fancy and 8 
of : | de 

thuſiaſm, of romantic love, of 
A ſorrow, of trembling 5 

bility, are very unſafe. Tor 4 
ders of this complexion, the am g 55 


ment which the works above m 
tioned afford, ſhould, I think, 
ſparingly allowed, and judicio 
choſen, In ſuch boſoms, feel 
or ſuſceptibility muſt be often 


ſcat 
ots, tt 
diſtanc 
cineſs, 


** gfor l 
reſſed or directed; to encour 1 * 
it by premature or unnatural mes wild 
„ : g 1 , 5 
is certainly hurtful, They t ei 


ble ſome luxuriant ſoils which! 
be enriched beyond a wholelo 
fertility, till weeds are their ot 
produce; weeds, the more tobe 
gretted, as, in the language of 
novelliſt himſelf, *« they grow in | 


unde 


CC 


= * 


PECULIAR FEATURES of ENGLISH LAND SC APE. 


[From the Firſt Volyme of Gilpin's Obſervations relative chiefly to | 
> ee __ rurcſque Beauty.] 


„ FYNE of theſe peculiar fea- 
tures ariſes from the inter- 
mixture of wood and cultiyation, 


which is found oftener in Engliſh - 


landſcape, than in the landſcape of 
other countries, In France, in 
Ita y, in a and in moſt other 
places, cultivation, and wood have 
their ſeparate limits. Trees grow 
in detached wood; and cultivation 


ty on the nearer grounds; 


© ſoil from which virtue ſhot = 
« have ſprung.” . 
lich is 

Kher co 

9 * le fror 
nd cull 

King ſu 

the 
auf 

A the di 
* 
occupies vaſt, unbounded comm b 
fields. But in England, the c "pes 
tom of dividing 1 5 by bed 1 
and of planting hedge-rows, be Yor 
univerſally prevails, that alm — 
wherever you have cultivati "up 
there alſo you have wood. | 0 
% Now although this regular Wl. -* | 

termixture produces often defori 2 
vet, 5 


a Lian 


APE, 
be diſpyt 


a nobler, 
employ 
in frivol( 
n the yi 
certain! 
youth, 
niable ki 


litance it is the ſource of great 
duty. On the ſpot, no doubt, 
id eren in the firit diſtances, the 
cls of the ſpade, and the plough ; 
te hedge, and the ditch ;  toge- 
ter with all the formalities of 
ge: row trees, and ſquare divi- 
of property, are diſguſting in 
lich degree. But when all theſe 


ſlonary, wlar forms are ſoftened by diſ- 
Fy ce - hen hedge-row trees begin 
hy? „ unite, and lengthen into ſtreaks 
* ling Mg the horizon—when farm- 


e. Tor uſes, and ordinary buildings loſe 


the am . . 

their vulgarity of ſhape, and 
_— 3 about, in formleſe 
jc, though the ſeveral parts of 
Ja * ditance—it is inconceivable what 
K. chneſs, and beauty, this maſs of 


when melted together, 


necks 19 4 
. to landſcape, One vaſt tract 


wn ws | wild, uncultivated country, un- 
which a either varied by large parts, 
wholtcſo under ſome peculiar circum- 
their oi.” of light, cannot produce 
re to be de efet, Nor is it produced by 


wounded tracts of cultivation; 
ach, without the intermixture of 
d, cannot give richneſs to diſ- 
ce -Thus Englith landicape 
Wrds a ſpecies ot rich diſtance, 
Mich is rarely to be found in any 
Ker country. — You have like- 
from this intormixture of wood 
ui cultivation, the advantage of 
ng ſure to find a tree or two, 
u the foreground, to adorn any 
unful view you may meet with 
l the diſtance. 
Another peculiar feature in the 
cape of this country, ariſes 
m the great quantity of Engliſh 
W, with which it abounds, The 
Aol no country has equal beuuty: 
n does any tree anſwer all the 
poſes of ſcenery ſo well. The 
M 1s the nobleſt, ornament of a 
ound; ſpreading, from fide 
„lle, its tortuous branches; and 
e rich with ſome autumnal 


rage 0 
row 11 | 
, 

tue ſhot 


it alm 
Itivatio 


gular f 
deforn 
; yet, 
1 diſtan 


tree in the foreſt is a 
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tint, In a diflance alſo it appears 
with equal advantage; forming it- 
ſelf into beautitul clumps, varied 
mort in ſhape : and perhaps more 
in colour, than the clumps of any 
other tree, The pine of Italy has 
its beauty, hanging over the bro» 
ken pediment of ſome ruined tem- 
ple. The cheſnut of Calabria is 
conſecrated by adorning the fore- 
grounds of Salvator. The elm, 
the aſh, and the beech, have all 
their reſpective beauties: 


apted to a 
the purpoſes of landſca e, like 
Engliſh bak. 2 K 

„Among the peeuliar features 
of Engliſh landſcape, may be added 
the embelliſhed garden, and park- 
ſcene, In other countries the en» 
virons of great houſes are yet une 
der the direction of formality, 
The wonder-working hand of art, 
with it's regular caſcades, 8 
fountains, flights of terraces, an 
other atchievements, hath ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſion of the gardens of kings, and 
princes, In England alone the 
model of nature is adopted. 

This is a mode of ſcenery intirel 
of the ſylvan kind. As we ſeek a- 
mong the wild works of natufe for 
the ſublime, we ſeek here tor the 
beautiful ; and where there is a va- 
riety of lawn, wood, and water; 
and theſe naturally combined; and 
not too much decorated with build- 
ings, nor diſgraced by fantaſtie or- 
naments ; we find a ſpecies of land- 
ſcape, which no country, but En- 
gland, can diſplay in ſuch perfec- 
tion: not only becauſe this juſt 
taſte in decoration prevails no 
where elſe; but alſo, becauſe no 
where elſe are found ſuch proper 
materials. The want of Engliſh 
oak, as we have juſt obſerved, can 
never be made up, in this kind o 
landſcape eſpecially. Nor do we 
any where find fo cloſe and rich 2 

H4 Wh 
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correeſt form of 


verdure,. An eaſy ſwell may, every 
where, be given to — but it 
cannot every where be covered with 
A velvet turf, which conſtitutes the 
W of an embelliſhed lawn. 
„% The moiſture, and vapour 
keavineſs of our atmoſphere, hich 
oduces the rich verdure of our 
wns ; gives birth alſo to another 
peculiar feature in Engli landſcape 
that obſcurity, which is often 
thrown over diſtance. In warmer 
climates eſpecially, the air is purer. 
Thoſe mills. and vapours which 
ſteam from the ground at night, are 
diſperſed with the morning-ſun. 
Under Italian ſkies very remote 
objects are ſeen with great diſtinct- 
neſs, And this mode of viſion, no 
doubt, has it's beauty; as have all 
the works, and all the operations 
of nature. — But, at beſt, this is 
only one mode of viſion. Our 
roſſer atmoſphere (which likewiſe 
Tach it's ſeaſons of purity) exhibits 
various modes; ſome of which are 
in themſelves more beautiful, than 
the moſt diſtin viſion. 
„% The ſeveral degrees of ob- 
ſcurity, which the beavineſs of our 
atmoſphere gives to landſcape, may 
be reduced to three—hazineſs, 
miſts, and fogs. N wet 
„ Hazineſs juſt adds that light, 
y tint—that thin, dubious veil, 
which is often beautifully ſpread 
over landſcape. It hides nothing, 
It only ſweetens the hues of nature 
—it gives a conſequence to eyery 
common object, by giving it a more 
indiſhnt form—it corrects the 
glare of colours—it ſoftens the 
Parthnth of lines; and above all, 
it throws over the face of landſcape 
that harmonizing tiat, which blends 
the whole into unity, and repoſe. 
« Miſt goes farther, It ſpreads 
fill. more obſcurity over the face 


of nature, As hazineſs ſoftens, bea 


and adds a beauty perhaps to the 


promontory, iſſuing from a cle 


England, and was carried hig 


; 
is adapted to thoſe landſcapes, 
which we want to hide much; 
ſoften more: and to throw ma 
parts into a greater diſtance, tl 
they — comes. 
Even the fog, which is t 
higheſt degree of a groſs atme 
re, is not without it's beauty 
ndicape ; eſpecially in the mou 
tain-ſcenes, which are ſo mucht 
objects of the following remy 
When partial, as it often is, 
effect is grandeſt. When ſome y 


of vapour, with which all it's v 
per parts are blended, ſhoots in 
a lake; the imagination is left 
a loſs to. diſcover, whence it come 
or to what beight it aſpires. I 
effect riſes. with tbe obſcurity, a 
the view is ſometimes wonderfu 
great. | 
« To theſe, natural feature 
which are, in a great degree, 
cular to the landſcape of Englan 
we may laſtly add another, of t 
artifigial kind—the ruinsof abbey 
which, being naturalized to t 
ſoil, might indeed, without mu 
impropriety, be clafled among 1 
patural beauties, : 
© Ruins are commonly divic 
into two kinds; caſtles, and a 
beys, Of the former few count 
perhaps can produce ſo many, 
this 1fland ; for which vari 
cauſes. may be aſſigned, The te 
dal ſyſlem, which laſted long 


produced a number of caſtles 
every part. King Stephen's re 
contributed greatly to mull 
them. And in the northern cou 
ties, the continual wars with det 
land had the ſame effect. Many 


man ft 


id in 


theſe buildings, now fallen le deat 
decay, remain objects of g eie 

uty. | | Kors, 
neſs 


66 


4 la the ruins of caſtles how- 
other countries may compare 


nuch; & ours. But in the remains of 
. ao country certainly can. 
« Where prevails, the 
"ot "Ar is fill Ee and inhabited 


ch is 1 of courſe leſs adapted to land- 
{s atme 1 . / 
beauty WT + But it is the made of archi- 
he mou are, which gives ſuch excel- 
much i to theſe ruins. The Gothic 
remar io which they are generally 
n is, woſed, is, I apprehend, uori- 
ſome id among foreign nations; and 
a clo be called a peculiar feature in 
1 it's u um landfcape. = 
hoots i Many of our ruins have been 
is left it in what is often called the 
it come n ſtyle. This is a coarſe, 
es, 1 mode of architecture; and 
rity, en affords a beautiful ruin. In 
2nderfuline:ral, the Saxon prevails moſt in 
ke northera counties; and the 
feature eie in the ſouthern : though 
epree, n diviſioa of the kingdom af- 
Engian  fome inſtances of both: and 
er, of t many we find them mixed. 
f abbey © What we call Saxon architec- 
& to ſeems to have been the awk- 
out mud imitation of Greek, and Ro- 
wong 1 models. What buildings of 
: man origin were left in England, 
ly dre probably deſtroyed by the 
and es Saxon in his early ravayes. 
count Merwards, when Alfred the Great, 
many, "ng eſtabliſhed government, and 
1 vari Aion, turned his view to arts, 
The te we told he was obliged to ſend 
d long de continent for architects. In 
jed big e ſpecies of architecture the 
caſlles dings of this prince were com- 
en's rel ed, we know not: but probably 
multi purer fiyle, than what we now 
— Maxon; as Alfred lived nearer 
with © 


an times; and perhaps poſ- 
m his own count 
beautiful models, which might 
bn: eſcaped the rage of his an- 
Bur, Even now, amidſt all that 


„, and barbariſm, which 


ſome of 


"ECULIAR FEATURES of ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. {121} 


we call Saxon, it is not difficult to 
trace ſome” features of Roman ori · 
gin. Among the ruins of Brinks 

rn abbey, between Rothbury, 
and Warkworth, in Northumber- 
land, we” diſcover in ſome parts 
even Roman elegance, J 

« This ſpecies of architecture is 
ſy to have continued till che 
time of the Crufades ; when a new 
ſtyle of —— at leaſt, fantaſtic 
in the higheſt degree, began to 

ur. It — kind of — 

e with the Saxon; and hath been 
called by ſome antiquarians the Sa- 
racenic: though others diſallow 
the term. Many ruins of this kind 
are ſtill exiſſing. 

« The Engliſh architect how- 
ever began, by degrees, to ſlrike 
out a new mode of architecture for 
himfelf ; without ſearching the 
continent for models. This is cal- 
led the Gothic ; but for what rea- 
ſon, it is hard to ſay: for the 
Goths, who were never in England, 
had becn even forgotten, when it 
was invented; which was about 
the reign of Henry If. It is be- 
ſides found no where, I believe, 
but in England; except in ſuch 
parts of France, as were in poſſeſſion 


„In this beautiful ſpecies of ar- 
chĩitecture the antiquarian points 
out three periods. 

« When it firſt appeared, rhe 
round Saxon arch began to change 
into the pointed one; and the ſhory 
clumſy pillar began to cluſter ; be. 
ſtill the Saxon heavineſs in part p 
vailed. Saliſbury-cathedral, which 
was finiſhed about the year 1250, 
is generally conſidered as a very 
pure ſpecimen of the Gothic, in 
it's firſt, and ruder form. 

« By degrees improvements in 
architefure were introduced. The 
eaſt-window being inlarged, was 
trailed over with beautiful ſcrawl- 

work z 


| [r22} PECULIAR FEATURES of ENGLISH LANDSCAPE, 


work ; while the cluſtered-pillar 
began to increaſe in height, and 
elegance; and to arch, and ramify 
along the roof, In ſhort, anintire 
new mode of architecture, purely 
Briiſh, was introduced. The 
grandeur of the Roman the hea- 
vineſs of the Saxon-—and the gro- 


teſque ornament of the Saracenic, 


were all equally relinquiſhed, An 
airy lightneſs pervaded the whole; 
and ornaments of a new invention 
took place. The cathedral of York, 
and part of Canterbury, among 
many others, are beautiful exam- 
ples of this period of Gothic archi» 
tecture. / | 

« -About the time of the later 
Henries, the laſt period began to 
obtain; in the architecture of 
which the flat, ſtone roof, and a 


en of different ornaments were 


the chief characteriſtics, Of this 
inriched ſtyle King's college chapel 
in Cambridge, and Henry VII. 's at 
. Weſtminſter, are two of the moſt 
elegant examples. Ihe flat, ſtone 
root 1s generally, even at this day, 
conſidered, as a wonderful effort of 
art. It is ſaid, that Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren himſelf could not con- 
cei ve it. He would ſay, Tell 
me where to place the firſt ſtone; 


6% and 1 will follow it with : 
66 cond,” 


„This ſtyle is generally c 


ſidered as the perfection of Gat 
architecture, I own, it rather 


pears to me the decline of the: 


The ornaments ſo affectedly int 
duced, and patched on; as 
roſe and portcullis in King's 
lege chapel, have not, in my e 
the beauty of the middle ſtyle; 
which every ornament ariſes 


turally from the ſeveral membe 


of the building; and makes a p 
of the pile itſelf, Nor has the 
roof, with all it's ornaments, 


my opinion, the fimplicity 2 
beauty of the ribbed, and point 


One. 


“ Abbeys formerly abound 
ſo much in England, that a de 


cious valley could ſcarce be four 
in which one of them was not | 
tioned. The very fites of many 


theſe ancient edifices are now ob 


terated by the plough ; yet (ill 


many elegant ruins of this kind a 
be called, n 


left, that they may 
only one of the peculiar features 
Engliſh landſcape; I 
ranked alſo among it's moſt pid 
reſque beauties,” 
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1 MY e 
PX HE great diſtance of the 
1 T Georgian planet, and its 


t ſituation in a part of the 


* Wc which is ſcattered over with 

We * nultitude of ſmall ſtars, has ren- 

mes ed it uncommonly difficult to 
U 


ermine whether, like Jupiter 
Saturn, it be attended by ſatel- 
„ In purſuit of this inquiry, 
ring frequently directed large te- 


city 2 


id point 


ou opes to this remote planet, and 
be fou ing myſelf eee diſap- 
8 not ſt unted, I aſcribed my failure to 


t want of ſufficient light in the 
huments 1 uſed; and, for a 
ule, gave over the attempt. 

in the beginning of laſt month, 
werer, I was often ſurpriſed 
den I reviewed nebulæ that had 
tn ſcen in former ſweeps, to find 
much brighter they appeared, 
K with how much greater facility 
ky them, The cauſe of it could 
no other than the quantity of 
dt that was gained by laying 
de the ſmall ſpeculum, and in- 
ducing the ſront- view; an ac- 
unt of which has been inſerted, 
ay of note, to the catalogue 
i nebulz contained in the Philo- 
paical Tranſactions, vol. Ixxvi. 


many 
now ob 
et (1 
kind a 
led, n 
atures 

may | 


lt pict 


409. 

* It would not have been par- 
Mable to neglect ſuch an advan- 
ze, when there was a particular 
ect in view, where an acceſſion 
light was of the utmoſt conſe- 
Pe; and I wondered why it 
not ſtruck me. ſooner. The 
1 of January, therefore, in the 
uit of my general review of the 


ILY l . 
"ns, I feleted.- a {weep which 


HILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 


 HERSCHEL's' ACCOUNT of the DISCOVERY of TWO 3 
TELLITES revolving round the GEORGIAN PLANET. 


From the Seventy-ſeventh Volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions.] 


led to the Georgian planet; and, 
while it paſſed the meridian, I per- 
ceived near its diſk, and within a 
few of its diamerers, ſome very 
faint ſtars whoſe places I noted 
down with great care. 

„The next day, when the pla- 
net returned to the meridian, I 
looked with a moſt ſcrutinizing eye 
for my ſmall ſtars, and perceived 
that two of them were miſſing. Had 
I been leſs acquainted with optical 
deceptions, I ſhould imme dlatety 
have announced the exiſtence of 
one or more ſatellites to our new 
planet: but it was neceſſary, that 
4 ſhould have no doubts, The 
leaſt hazineſs, otherwiſe impercep- 
tible, may often obſcure ſmall ſtars; 
and I judged, therefore, that no- 
thing leſs than a ſeries of obſerva- 
tions ought to ſatisfy me, in a caſe 
of this importance, To this end I 
noticed all the ſmall ſtars that were 


near the planet the 14th, 17th, 


18th, and 24th of January, and 
the 4th and ;th of February; and 
though, at the end of this time, I 
had no longer any doubt of the ex- 
iltence of at leaſt one ſatellite, I 
thought it right to defer this com- 
munication till I could have an o 
portunity of ſeeing it actually in 
motion. Accordingly I began to 
purſue this ſatellite on Feb. the 7th, 
about fix o'clock in the evening, 
and kept it in view till three in the 
morning on Feb. the 8th; at which 
time, on account of the ſituation 
of my houſe, which intercepts a 
view of pat of the ecliptic, I was 
obliged to give over the chace : and 
| | during 


= 2 = 
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[124] DISCOVERY. OF TWO SATELLITES. 


during thoſe nine bours I ſay this tion. to the firſt ſatellite, and! 
ſatellite faithfully attend its prima- an opportunity to ſee it for abe 
ry planet, and at the ſame time three E. and a quarter; dum an 
keep on, in its own courſe, Which time, as far as one mig 
deſcribing a conſiderable arch of judge, it preſerved its courſe, 71 
Its proper orbit. interval which the cloudy weath 
„% While I was chiefly attending had afforded was, however rath 
to the motion of this ſatellite, I did too ſhort. for ſeeing its motion ſu 
not forget to fallow another ſmall ficiently, ſo that F deterred a fi. 
far, which I was pretty well af. judgment till the 10th; and, 
ſured was alſo a ſatellite, eſpecially order to put my theory of th 
as I had, on the night of the 14th two ſatellites to a trial, I made 
of January, obſerved two ' ſmall ſketch on paper, to point out 
ſlars which were wanting the 19th, fore-haud, their ſituation with i... .- 
and agaip miſſed other to the 2 th ſpeddt to the planet, and its par \ 
which had been noticed the 18th; of declination, * 
but, Whether owing to my great The long expected ereniſi on 
attention to the former ſatellite, or came on, and, notwithſtanding i e th 
to the cloſeneſs of this latter, which moſt unfavourable appearance bes 
was nearly hidden in the rays of dark weather, it „. at Lin only 
the planet, I could not be well ak And the heavens now diſplayed i 
ſured of its motion. Indeed, to- original of my drawing, by ſhe.) of 
wards morning, when a change of ing, in the {ituation 1 had del | 
place, in ſo conſiderable an inter- neated them, the Georgian 
val as nine hours, would have been attended by two ſatellites. 
malt conſpicuous, the moon inter- . confeſs. that this ſcene e fs 
fered with the faint light of this peared to me with additional bea Wy 
ſatellite, ſo that 1 could no longer ty, as the little ſecondary plane, we 
rceive it. 65 " Bit tne to give a dignity to n. 
The firſt moment that offered primary one, which raiſes it ul. 
for continuing theſe obſervations a more conſpicuous ſituation amo 
was on Friday the gth, when [I ſaw the — ot our ſolar ſy len linde 
my firſt diſcovered fatellite nearly have not ſeen themlong enoe, be 
in the place where I expected to to aſſign their periodical times wiel f 
find it. I perceived alfo, that the great accuracy; but ſuppole en rel 
next ſuppoted ſatellite was not in firſt pertorms a ſynodical rens, 
the fituation where 1 had left it on lution in about eight days a1 a 
the 7th, and could now diſtinguiſh three-quarters, and the ſecond . 
very plajoly that it had advanerd in nearly thirteen duys and an hall. 
its orbit, fince that day, in the & Their arbits make a conſide 
fame direction with the other ſutek able angle with the ecliptic; b 
Vie, but at a quicker rate. Hence to aflign the real quantity of th 
it is evident, that it moves in a inclination, with many other P gems 
more contracted orbit; and 1 ſhall riculars, will require a great deal UF 
therefore call it in future the firſt attention, and much contrivauce 
ſatellite, though laſt diſcovered, or for, as eſtimations by the eye c 
rather laſt aſcertained; fince I do not but be extremely tallaciqus, I. 
pot doubt but that I fam them both, not expect to give 2 good accoully * th. 
the firſt time, on the ſame day, of their orbits till I can bring 198 | 


ich was January the ith, 1787. of my micrometers to bear ug 
eee all my atten- them; which, theſe laſt pighty 
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{of teaſon und experience. In 4; 5 | Nn 
we are however not allowed diſtance.of the crater from the nor 


F intitled to call them mountains; 
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Pe my — no well defined luminous ſpot "= 
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Accovvr 6f THREE VLC Mos in the MOON. [125] 


in rain attempted, their light of my'deficate -micrometers viſible, 
we ſo feeble 48 mot 'to-ſuffer the 1 have, (nevertheleſs, ſeveral re- 
+ Mlumination, and that of the ſources. in-view, and do uot deſpair 
et not being ſtrong enough to of ſucceeding; pretty | well in che 
er the ſmall filk-worm's threads end.” Bal? 


— - [ of . * * as. + 


| HERSCHEL/S- ACCOUNT of . THREE . VOLCANOS. ia the 
x - 44%. 6A © 1 5.4 MOON. ' ih 1 % 2. : 
Ik From the ſame Work.] R, 
T will be neceſſary to fay'a April 19, 1787, 10 h. 367 fideteal 
few words by way of intro- * af Fg N *. 
Mou to the account 1 have to 41 perceive three voleanos in 
ne of ſome a tures 0 — different places of the dark part of 
pn, which I perceived the Th the new moon, Two of them are 
u 20th of this _ — * either already nearly extinct, or 
nomena of nature, Jcotherwiſe in a fate of going to 
break out: which perhaps may be 
decided next lunation. The third 
news an actual * of fire, or 
luminous matter. I meaſured the 


tte aſtronomer, are to be viewed, 
| only with the uſual attention to 


not allowed thern limb of the moon, and found 
deer "From plain "appearance; ft J 8278. Its: Bight is mock 
bugh their m and unica, "brighter than the nucleus of the 


# ſhould be indicated by the molt comet Which M. Mechain diſcover- 
binterifing features. Thus, ed at Paris the 1oth of this month. 


len we fee, on the ſurface of the 


on, à great number of eleva- Ah 3 1 
bs, tom half a mite to a mile or 7288 2 ren 


Mn half in height, we are ſtrict- wu 
; on The volcano-butns'with gredt- 
It, when we attend to their par- er violence than: laſt*nighr. I be- 


Kula ſhape, in "which many dt -Heve its diameter cannot be leſs 
dem reſemble the erätets of * our than 30, by comparing id a ithᷣ that 


90. id chene argue, that of the Georgian planet ; as Jupiter 
— * ele - was neur at hand, I turned the te- 


wk which has modelled many of -1eſcope 20 his. third ſatellite. and 
eſe, we may be. ſaid to ſee by 


eſtimated the diameter of the burn- 
doxy;-or-with-the eye of reaſon. ing part of the volcano to be equal 


Now, in this latter caſe, though it to at leaſt twice that of the ſatel ite. 
ay be convenient, in ſyeakiag of Hence we may compute that the 


Thiging-or burning matter muſt be 


Mznome life | — 2 

 boly be | 11 *reaſfouirty above three miles in dimbeter. It 
pon the themſelves, it ill ö 

enzinly be the "ſafeſt. way not very ſharply defined on the edges. 
v neplet a full deſcription bf The other two volcanos are much 


is of. an irregular round figure, and 


„that it may appear to others farther towards the enten of the 
Seeds been 1 —— 8 m—_— Yo 15 
vue the mentatepe. This being tamt ne that - are *gr 

- ey prooetd de much brighter in abe gde Har 
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[126] © EXPERIMENTS ON MOISTURE. . 
be diſcerned in them. Theſe three fered, however, conſiderably 


ſpots are plainly to be diſtinguiſh- magnitude and brightneſs ; fort mer 
ed from the reſt of the maras upon volcano of the year 1; 3, thou ep 
the moon; for the reflection of the much brighter than tit ue 
ſun's rays from the earth is, in its now burning, was not nearly g * 
preſent tituation, ſufficiently bright large in the dimenlions of its cru. 
with a ten-feet reflector, to ſhew tion: the former ſeen in the ne 


the. moon's ſpots, even the darkeſt' leſcope reſembled a ſtar of t 
of them: nor did I perceive any fourth magnitude as it appears 


ſimilar phznomena laſt lunation, the natural eye; this, on the coll” 


Clean! 


though I then viewed the , ſame trary, ſhews a viſible diſk of | 
places. with the ſame inſtrument. minous matter, very diltcrent ir.” 5 
. * The appearance of what I the ſparkling. brightneſs of i: of 
have called the actual fire or erup- light. * 
tion of à volcano, exactly reſem- P. S. M. Mechain having | Vs 
bled a ſmall piece of burning char- ,voured me with an account ot iii Ty: 
Eval, when it is covered by a very diſcovery of his, coinet, I look 7 | 
thin coat of white aſhes, which fre- for it among the Pleiades, fai 
quently adhere. to it when it has ing its track fince the ich of ae 
been ſome time ignited ; and it had month to lie that way; aud ſay 150 
u degree of brightneſs, about as April 19th, at 10 h. 10“ lider geit v 
ſtrong as that with which ſuch a time, When it preceded FI. lin 
coal would be ſeen to glow in faint Pleiadum about 54” in time, w. Thi. 
daylight. 1a 4, nearly the lame declination as . * 
All the adjacent parts of the ſlar; but ne great accuracy Murer 
volcanic mountain ſeemed to be attempted in, the determination bs remo! 
"faintly illuminated by the eruption, its place. As I have mention "hr 
and were gradually more obſcure the comet in a foregving paragraj ah 
as they lay, at a greater diſtance of this paper, I thought it pro 
from the crater. * Jhexe.to add my oblervation of = 
This eruption reſembled much % The comet is nearly round, w The rar 
that Which I ſaw on the 4th of % a ſmall tail towards the not 
| May, in the year 1783; an ac- . 5 following part; the chevel, 
| count of which, with many remark- extends to about four or 
i able particulars relatiug to vulca- , minutes; and it. has a cent! 
| nic mountains in the moon, I ſhall very ſmall, ill-defined nucic * 
| ; - take an early opportunity of com- of no great brightneſs.“ er's fur 
| municati 8 to this ſociety. . It dit- 3 „ i en . e fur of 
- 27168. $0) f ei ir Le! . down 
| e ran enn Raw 
ſ 185 * : Ws * 7 Denn f f Ravi 
. EXPERIMENTS on the MOISTURE abſorbed: from the AT MO E 
: SPHERE. by various SUBSTANCE. By si BEN [a 0 
i THOMPSON, REBT pa dos li. eat r. be wire, 
328288 Wafer r ae nee hi 
W *7] [From the fame Work.] We Wb 
a 9 092 bv! dt NE 8 dd ts a 
DEIN engaged in a courſe of "with reſpect to heat, and parti 
\ LJ experiments, upon the con- larly of ſuch ſubſtances as * 
-ducting powers of various bodies puonfy_ jnade ule of for cloatdl 
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rably der to ſee if I could difcorer 
; fort elation between the en 
„ thoug is of | thoſe ſubſtances, an 
which WW. power of abſorbing moiſture 
nearly i the atmoſphere, I made the 
us ring experiments. 
in the . Hiring provided a 1 of 
al ict the undermentioned fub- 
Ppeats es, in a ſtate of the moſt per- 
ide ca ceanneſs and purity, I expoſed 
tk of m, ſpread out upon clean China- 
rent fen, twenty-four hours in the 
ot rot a very warm room (which, 
224 been heated every day for ſe- 
aving al months by a German ſtove), 
nt ot t lat fix hours the heat bein 
| bi up to 85 of Fahrenheit“ 
„ ſupp zometer; after which I entered 
ot! wom with a very accutate ba- 
ud fu and weighed equal quantities 
ider eſe various ſubſtances, as ex- 
| F. in the following table. | 
ue. ui This being done, and each 
n a ace being equally ſpread out 
ae "i a very clean China plate, they 
10000 er removed into a very large un- 
nn ed room upon the 1 
u e es chey were expoſed 48 
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ion of Nie 
und, W The various ſubſtances. 
he nol a 

che vel room. 
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hours, upon a table placed in the 
middle of a room, the air of ths 
room being at the temperature of 
5 F.; after which they were care- 
fully weighed (in the room) and 
were found to weigh as under men- 
tioned. 7 ** 
« They were then removed inte 

a very damp cellar, and placed up- 
on a table, 1n the middle of a 3 
where the air, which appeared by 
the hygrometer to be completely 
ſaturated with moiſture, was at the 
temperature of 45 F.; and in this 
fituation they were ſuffered to re- 
main three days and three nights, 
the vault being hung round, during 
all this time, with wet linen cloths, 
to render the air as damp as poſſible, 
7 the door of the vault, being 
ut. Dal 
At the end of the three days 1 
entered the vault, with the balance, 
and weighed the various ſubſtances 
upon the ſpot, when they were 
found to weigh as is expreſſed in the 
third column of the following table. 


142 + + 4 19 


weight , after | Weight after Weight. after 
dein dried 24 being expoſed being expoſed 
#444 ' hours in a hot 48 hours in @& yt hours ina 


* cold, uninabit- damp cellar. 
ed room. i 
— — — — ꝛͥ— — 


en wy | n 
uc wool | » 1000 — 1084 — 1163 
werd fur =, = — 1000 — 1072 — 1125 
ur of a Ruſſian hare. - 1000 — 1065 — 1115 
donn — 1000 — 1067 — 1112 
Raw, fingle thread 1000 — 1057 — 1107 
Ravelings of whicetaffety 1000 — 1054 — 1103 
Ras int 10 — 1046 — 11202 
Ravelings of fine linen 1000 — 1044 — 1082 
wn wool 1000 — 1043 — 108g 
wire, very fine, gilt, an ih CANDIES 
ry being the rayclings of 1000 — 1000 — 1000. 


— 
ex | 
„ 
— 
tw 


[128] 
| N.B. The weight made ufe of 
in theſe experiments was that af 


Cologne, the parts or leaſt diviſions 
being = xs Pert of a mark, con- 
fequently 1000 of theſe parts make 
about 524 grains of Trop. 
I did not add the filver wire to 
the bodies above mentioned from 
any idea that that ſubſiance could 
| ly imbibe moiſture from the 
atmoſphere 3 but I was willing to 


ſee whether a metal, placed in air 


faturated with water, is not capable 
of receiving a ſmall addition of 
weight from the moiſture attracted 
by it, and attached to its ſurſace; 
from the reſult of the experiment, 
however, it ſhould ſeem that no 
fuch attraction fubſiſts between the 
metal 1 made uſe of, and the watery 
by 7 difſolved in ar. 
J was totally miſtaken in m 
eonjectures relative to the refulrs'of 
the experiments with the other ſub. 
ſtances. As linen is known to at- 
tract water with ſo much dvidity; 
ard as, on the contrary, wool, hair, 
feathers, and other like animal ſub- 
ſtances, are made wet with ſo much 
difficulty, 1 bad little doubt bur 


that linen would be found to attract 


moiĩſture from the here with 
much greater force than any of thoſe 


ſabſtances; and that, under ſimitur 


circutmſtances, it would be found to 
contain much more water" and'I 
was much confirmed in this opinion 


upon recolleTling the great differ- 


ence in the apparent dampiieſs vf 
linen und of woollen clothes, when 
they. are both expoſed to the ſame 
atmoſphere. But theſe 88 
have convinced me, that all fif 
culations were fountled upbn errv- 
' neous principles. 
«thouldTeent,* that thoſe bo- 
dies which are the moſt eaſily wet, 
ar which receive water, in its un- 
elaſtie form. with the greateſt eaſe, 
are not thoſe which in all caſes at- 
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y ſpe- 


tract the watery vapour difſolve; 
the-air with che Wer- lite, 
Perhaps the apparent dam 
of linen, to the touch, ariſes m 


from the cafe with which that (il — 
ſlance parts with the water it conta afte 
than trom the quantity of wate 4 
actually holds: in the ſame m 1 
ner as a body appears hot to ur 
touch, in eon _ of its par Ware u 
freely with its heat, while ano * 0 
body, which is actually at the i ne 
temperature, but which with ner 
1is heat with greater obſtinacy, In bat 
fects the ſeuſe of feeling muc 4 b 
violently. | | 4A 
t is well known, that woo, 
clothes, fach as flanmels, &c. wal. — 
next the Kkin, greatly promote Ion, 
fenſible perſpiration. May not ii and 
ariſe principally from the ft m; p 
attractien which ſubſiſts betu 1 6:1 
wool and the watery vapour wh from 
is continvally iffuing from the Hof it 
man body ? . nihe.: 
That it does not depend eri hy; 
ty upon the warmth of that cor when 
ing, is clear; for the fame def which 
of ., warmth, produced by wear unt. 
more clothing of a different li net 
foes not produce the fame effect. Wha c#:4 
ee The perſpiration of the hue it. 7 
body being abſorbed by a cover Wh of me; 
of flannel. it is immediately di un be! 
'buted through the whole thick 

of that ſubſtance, and by that m 

expoſed by a very large ſurface 

be carried: off by the atmoſphe 

und the loſs of this watery vp be p! 
which the flannel ſuſtains on 

vne ür, by evaporation, be 
immediately reſtored from the at 

in conſequence of the ſtrong ati 

tion between the flannel and * 
vapour, the pores of the km m 
Wiſfecupibore „and they are c L 
nuflly ſurrounded by a try, w in opp 
and falubrious atmoſphere. degre 


« J am aſtoniſhed, that the 
tom of wearing flaunel next 4 | 
0 


id not have prevailed more unĩ 


I[folve.: ly, I am confident it would 
force. ent a multitude of diſeaſes; 


t dam 


8 [ know of no greater luxury 
riſes m 


z the comfortable ſenſation 


that (ch ariſes rom wearing it, eſpe- 
- conta iter one is a little acc 
f wate; 


ame m 
10t to 
its part 
le ano 
it the ſa 
| Witho 
inacy, 
muc 


i 
It is a miſtaken notion, that it 
bowarm a cloathing for ſummer. 
ure worn it in the hotteſt cli- 
s, and in all ſeaſons of the 
u, and never found the leaſt in- 
venience from it. It is the 
wm bath of a perſpiration con- 
u by a linen ſhirt, wet with 
ut, which renders the ſummer 
m of ſouthern climates ſo inſup- 
able; bur flannel] promotes per- 
jntion, and favours its evapora- 
; and evaporation, as is well 
n, produces poſiti ve cold. 

$1 firſt began to wear flannel, 
from any N which I 
| of its properties, but merely 
pn the. recommendation of a very 
phyſician (fir Richard Jebb) ; 
Iwhen I began the experiments 
which I have here given an 
want, I little thought of dif- 
ing the phyfical cauſe of the 
leſſects which I had experienced 
hit; nor had I the moſt diſtant 
nuf mentioning the circumſtance. 
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On the PRODUCTION of BORAX, 


[129] 


I have ſaid, or done, the 
ſubject, ſhould induce others to 
make a trial of what | have fo long 
experienced with the greateit ad- 
vantage, and which, I ay confident, 
they will find to contfibute'greatl 
to health, and conſequently to all 
the other comforts and enjoyments 
of life. FRCP? 

*« I ſhall then think theſe expe. 
riments, trifling as they may appear, 
by far the moſt fortunate, and the 
moſt important ones 1 have ever 
made. | 

« With regard to the original 
object of - theſe experiments, the 


diſcovery of the relation which I 


thought might poſſibly ſubtiſt be- 
tween the warmth of the ſub- 
ſtances in queſtion, when made uſe 
of as cloathing, arid their powers 
of attracting moiſture from the at- 
moſphere ; or, in other words, be- 
tween the quantities of water they 
contain, and their conducting pow= 
ers with regard to heat; I could 
not find that theſe properties de- 
pended in any manner upon, or 
were in any way connected with, 
each other. 

« The reſult of my experiments 
upon the conducting powers of theſe 
ſubſtances, I reſetve for a future 
communication. | 


Al be happy, however, if what | 


ſurface 
noſphe 
y ,vapo 
13 on 
n, be 


be PRODUCTION 


the at 
ng att 

and journey to the northern 
Kin mountains in January laſt, 
are co nee upon the vizier, gave 


in opportunity of ſatisfying, in 
curiofity on the 


legree, — 
1 o defirous of being 


y, N 

q the 
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of BORA. In a Letter from WILLIAM 
BLAZE, Efq. 


+ [From the ſume Work.] 


, * 


informed of, the production and 
manufacture of borax. The place 
which his excellency viſited is called 
Betowle, and is a ſmall principglity 
in the firſt of the northern moun- 
tains, where they riſe from the 

1 plains 


130 


miles N. E. The town is a prin- 
cipal mart, where the commodities 

the mountains are exchanged tor 
thoſe' of the plain. The raja, or 
prince of the country, holds his 
poſſeſſions in the hills as an inde- 
pendent ſovereign ; but for thoſe on 
the plain he owes fealty, and pays 
tribute to the vizier. He there- 
fore embraced this opportunity of 

ying homage in perſon to bis lord. 

ufing his ſtay at court, I had an 
opportunity of making the enqui- 


ries I wiſhed from his- people, and 
particularly from his dewan or mi- 


niſter, who had with him ſome of 
the inhabitants of the place where 
the horax is made. 1 

4 This ſaline ſubſtance, called in 
the language of this country /ava- 
gab, is brought into Hindoſtan from 
the mountains of Tibbet. The 
place where it is produced is in the 
kingdom of Jumlate, diſtant from 
Betowle about thirty days journey 
north. Jumlate is the largeſt of 
the kingdoms in that part of the 
Tibbet mountains, and is conſidered 
2 a ſuperiority over all the 
re 


„The place where the borax is 
produced is deſcribed to be in a 
ſmall valley, furrounded with ſnowy 
mountains, in which is a ldke, about 
fix miles in circumference, the wa- 
ter of which is conſtantly hot, fo 
much ſo that the hand cannot be 
held in it for any time. The ground 
round the banks of the lake is per- 
fectly barren, not producing even 
à blade of graſs; and the earth is 
full of a ſaline matter in ſuch plenty 
that, after falls of rain or'fnow, it 
cogeretes in white flakes upon the 
ſurface, like the matron in Hindoſs 
tan. Upon the banks of this lake, 
in the winter ſeaſoo, when the falls 

Tnow begin, the, earth is formed 

F : 5 % * 
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plains of Hindoſtan, and is diſtant 
from Lucknow about two hund ed 


1 


METH 


into ſmall reſervoirs, by railin 


into banks about fix inches his it 
when theſe are filled with ſnow, out fi 
hot water from the lake is h lid a 
upon it, which, together with es, th: 
water tromthe meltednow, rem s only 
in the reſervoir, to be party Voned. 
ſorbed by the earth, and plan a 
evaporated by the ſun ; atter but: 
there remains at the bottom a ¶ oo. 
of ſometimes half an inch t but w 
of crude borax, which is taken only: 1 
and reſerved for uſe. - It can ofueh ſo 
be made in the winter ſeaſon, mou 
cauſe the falls of ſnow are indilgiuccellit 
ſfably - requiſite, and alſo beci of Hi 
the ſaline! appearances upon ite. 
earth are ſtrongeſt at that ſca fe. 
When once it has been made u bern f 
any ſpot, in the manner above Wi to. d 
ſcribed, it cannot be made ao of the 
upon the ſame place, till the f. The 
ſnall have fallen upon it and @iW:.to b 
ſolved three or four times; 2 s fr 
which the ſaline effloreſcence only, b 
appears, and it is again fit tor lets an 
ration. | Wn the 1 
„The borax in the ate ab e mou 
deſcribed, is tranſported from cloſe to 
to hill upon goats, and paſſes thro or no 
many different hands before 
reaches the plains, which inc _ 
the difficult, of obtaining authe! 
information regarding the orig ; 
manufacture. When brought de 5 
from the hills, it is refined from 
carth and groſs impurities by 
ing and cry fallifarion. I the 
obtain no anſwers to any quel 
regarding the quality of the wi 
and the inal productions of tare 
ſoil. All they could fay of WP © utc 
former was, that it was very Fo 'P 
very foul, and us it were great or ſt 
that it hoils up in many places, jk 
has a very offenfire ſmell: an! * | 
latter remarkable only for the 1 32 
appearances above deſcribed. * W. 
country,” However, in gener?l. | 1. a 
_— ſpr 


duces confiderable quamiities of l 
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\/ETHOD of preventing STONE RETORTS from breaking. [131] 


„ and ſulphur. After being them), renders the heat inſuffer- 
ait ſells in the market here able. | oo oe: on I : 
out fifteen. rupees per maund; 4 have not loaded this account 


y railin 
ches his 


h ſnow, 

e is lid aſſured, by many of the with any reflections or conjectures 
r with Wes, that all the borax in India of my own. I have ſimply given 
ow, rem only from the place above- you the narrative of thoſe from 
party Poel... whom I had my information; and 
and p lam afraid you will think this having put into your poſſeſſiau all 
aſtet ya but a very unſatisfactory and the data I have been able to collect 
tom a ¶ ¶ loſophical accaunt of the mat- upon the ſubject, you may make 
nch th but what can be done, where what uſe of them you pleaſe. 


my mode of information is 1 ſhall conclude with a few obs 


is taken 
web ſome of the wild and un- ſervations regarding, , the-eredibility 


It can 


ſeaſon, Wed mountaineers ? for the pom of the relation: and, firſt, that it 
re indiſ ccellible even to the inhabi - is really brought from the Tibbet 
ſo bee of Hindoſtan, and has never mountains is certain, as I have my 


y viſited by any of them, ex - ſelf often had occaſion to ſee large 


upon 
ew wandering Faquires, who quantities of it brought down, and 


hat fea 


made u becy ſometimes led that way, have purchaſed from the Tartar 
above to do penance, or to viſit mountaineers, who brought it to 
nade ag of the temples in the moun- market ; ſecondly, I have never 
| the f The cold, in winter is de- heard of 1's being either produced 


t and 
mes ; 4 
ſcence 
fit tor 


ball to be ſo intenſe that every or brought into this country from 
is frozen up, and that lite any other quarter ; and, thirdly, if 
only. be preſerved by loads of it was made on the Coromandel 
lets and Kos, In the ſummer coalt; as ſome books mention, I 
u, the reflection from the fides think there can be little doubt, but 


ſtate ab le mountains, which are ſteep that the whole proceſs would have 
from ¶ coſe to each other (there being been fully enquired. into, and given 
es throſ or no plain ground betwixt to the public long before this time.“ 
before | 


n iner 4 ee BE 
 authet 1 , 

je one | 
agb is, Method of proventing STONE RETARTS from breaking 
d from during CHEMICAL OPERATIONS. 

s by 


ha the Fifth Volume of the Tranſactions of the Soctery for the 


I co 
Eacouragement of AzTs.] 


y queſl 
the wi 
"ns of 
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very 
e grea 
Nees, 
: and 
the tal 
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eral. | 
es of it 


Have always found it neceſſary which when dry, are then ready 
o uſe a previous coating for for the proper preſerving coating. 

F up the interſtices o the * The intention of this firſt coat- 
A or ſtone, which is made by ing is, that the ſubſtunces thus 
Ming two ounces of borax in a 2 over, readily vitrifying in 
of boiling-water, and adding the fire, prevent any of the diſtill- 
Re ſolution as much flaked lime ing matters from pervading the re- 
ml make it into a thin paſte ; tort, but does in no wiſe prevent it 
rich a common painter's bruſh, from cracking. 

de ſpread oyer ſeveral retorts, Whenever I want to ny; 


12 
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of the above coated retorts; after I 
have charged them with the ſub- 
ſtance, to be diſti led, I prepare a 
thin paſie, made with common lin- 
ſeed oil and ſlaked lime well mixed, 
and perfectly plaſtic, that it may be 
eaſily ſpread : with this let the re- 
torts be covered all over except that 
part of the neck which is to be in- 
ſerted into the receiver, this is rea- 
dily done with a painter's bruſh; 
the coating will be ſufficiently dry 
in a day or two, and they will then 
be fit for ule. © | 
With this coating, I have for 
ſeveral years worked my ſtone re- 
forts, without any danger of their 
breaking, and have frequently uſed 
the ſame retort four or five times; 
obſerving particularly to coat ĩt over 
wi h the laſt mentioned compoſition 
every time it is charged with freſh 
materials: before I made uſe of thi 
expedient, it was an even chance, 
in conducting operations in ſtone 
and earthen retorts, whether they 
did not crack every time; by which 
means great loſs has been ſuſtained, 
If at any time during the ope- 
ration, the retorts ſhould crack ; 
ſpread ſome of the oil compolition 


thick on the part, and ſprinkle ſome 


1 


” 
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On the, CURE of SMOKT CHIMNEYS, 


der of ſlaked lime on it, 

n immediately ſtops the fiſſure 
prevents any of the diſtilling mat 
trom . pervading ; even that ſu 
penetratiog ſubſlauce the ſolid pi 
horus will not penetrate thro 
it, It may be applied without 
danger; even when the retort is 
hot; and when it is made ali 
futter, is more proper for ly 
veſſels than any other I ever 
tried; becauſe if properly mix 
it will never crack; nor will it 
durate ſo as to endanger the br 
ing the necks of the veſſels y 
taken off, 
% As the above method of 
ſerving retorts. may be of ſing 
ſervice to philoſophical chemilt 
well as thoſe who pradtile the 
ence for commercial purpoſes 
is my. wiſh it ſhould be gener 
known ; as many curious opera 
may be carried on with gr! 
ſatety, and at an eaſier expence 
have communicated it to the d 
de Chaulnes, who nv doubt 
make it known to the French e 
wiſts ; and ſhall be happy to! 
of its being of advantage toa 
ence ſo much cultivated in the 


ſent age. ; 


— 
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CHIMNEYS. 
I From Dr. FxANRLIx's Philoſophical and Miſcellaneous Papers. 


Dr. RUSTON's Letter to Dr. FRANKLIN on the CURE of S0 


« THE ſubject of ſmoky chim- 
1 neys, of which 1 had the 
honour of converſing with you ar 
your own houſe” taft evening, is of 
fomuchi; importance to every indi- 
vidund, as well as to every private 
family, that too much light cannot 
de thron upon it, 4 


3 


« A ſmoky houſe and a ſco!ding wi 
Are (hd to be) two of the gre 
ills in Life.“ 

«And however difficult it 1 
be to remedy one of thoſe ills, 
any advances we may be able 
make towards removing the inc 
veniences ariſing from the ot 


Y 
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o fail to be favonrably rereived I then thought of contracting them 
he publie. As they are ſhortly below, but as the - method of con- 
he ſavourell with your ſentiments tracting them in front to the ſize of 
that ſubject, pollibly the follow- a ſmill coal-fire grate has-an un- 
obſervations, which were in ſightly appearatice, as it makes a 
oocthoned by neceſſity, and are diſagreeable blowing ke a furnace, 
teſult of my own experience, and as it is the occaſion of conſum- 
# not be altogether undeſerving ing a great deal of unneceſſary fuel, 
V notice. % Han the hear of which is immediately . 
« When 1 left London and went hurried up the chimney, I rejected 
lire in Devonſhire, in the latter this method, and determined to 
| of the year 1977, it happened contract them above, a little out of 
de my lot to dwell in an old fight, For this purpoſe I threw an 
non which had been recently arch acroſs, and alſo drew them in 
dernifed, and had undergone a at the fides, This had ſome effect, 
borough repair. But as in moſt but as this contraction was made 
the old ' houſes in England, the rather ſuddenly, and the ſmoke, 
mne ys, which were perhaps ori- by ſiriking agaiuſt the gorners that 
ly built for the purpoſe of were thereby occaſioned, was apt to 
ming wood, though they had recoil, by which means ſome part 
1 contracted in front, ſince coal of it was thrown out into the toom; 
y came into general we, to the I determined to make the contrac- 
dern ſine, yet they were ſlill, tion more gradually, and therefore 
bore, out of fight,” extravagantly run it up at the back, where the 
me, This method off building depth of the chimney would admit 
kimneys may perhaps have an- of it, and alfo ſhelving or floping 
ted well enough” while it was in 4 conical kind of direction at the 
euſtom to fit with the doors fides, as high as a man, ſtanding 
I windows open; but when the upright, could conveniently reach, 
toms and-manners of the people and by this means brought the ca- 
zu to be more poliſhed and re- vity within the ſpace of about twelye 
lied, when buildings and architec- by fourteen or lixteen inches, which 
ne were improved, and they began I found ſufhciently large to admit a 
Þ conceive the idea of making their boy to go pp and down to ſwee 
umbers cloſe, warm, and com- the chimneys. This method I 
ſtable, theſe chimneys were found found to ſucceed perfectly well, as 
oke abominably, for want of to curing the chimneys of ſmoking, 
luſcient ſupply of air. This and it had this good effect, of mak- 
exactly the caſe with the houſe ing the rooms confiderably warmer; 
LB vbich I firſt lived, near Exeter, as this experiment ſueceeded fo 
ad I was under the neceſſity of well, ſince the only uſe of a chim- 
tug every expedient could think ney is to convey away the ſmoke, 
to make it habitable, | I determined to carry it ſtill farther, 
* The firſt thing I tried, was in order to aſcertain, with preciſion, 
Wit method of contracting the chim- how much ſpace is abſolutely ne- 
73 by means of earthen pots, ceſfary for that purpoſe, becauſe all 
Mich in uſe in England, which are the reſt that is ſhut up muſt be ſo 
pac on purpoſe, and which are much gained in warmth. Accord- 
upn the tops of them; but ingly I kid a piece of flate acer ſs 
method by no mgans anſwered. the remaining aperture, removable 
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at pleaſure, ſo as to contract the 
ſpace above two thirds, leaving 
x 1000 three inches by twelve remain- 
ing open; but this ſpace, exce 
when. the fire burnt remarkably 
clear, was ſcarcely ſufficient to carry 
away the ſmoke, I therefore en- 
larged it to half the ſpace, that is, 
to about fix by ſeven or eight inches, 
which I found fully ſufficient to 
carry away the ſmoke trom the 
largeſt fires, 

When I removed into the Bed- 
ford Circus in Exeter, though the 
houſe was modern, and almoſt per- 
fectly new, yet the chimneys were 
large; in conſequence of which 
almoſt evgry room of it ſmoked. 
5 redeceſſor, who was the firſt 
in A 7 had been at great ex- 
pence in patent ſtoves, &c. but 
without effect; but by adopting the 
method 1 have juſt now deſcribed, 
I rot only cured every chimney of 
ſmoking, boy my houſe was remark- 
ed for being one of the warmeſt 
and moſt comfortable to live in of 
any in that large and opulent city. 

«© The houſe I now live in in Phi- 
ladelphia, I am told, has always 
had the character of being both 
cold and ſmoky ; and I was con- 
vinced, as ſoon as I ſaw the rooms 
and examined the chimneys, that 
it deſerved that character; for 
though the rooms were cloſe, the 
chimneys were large : and we ſhall 

ever find, that if our chimneys are 
large, our rooms will be cold, even 
though they ſhould be tolerably 
cloſe and tight; becauſe the conſtant 
ruſhing in of the cold air at the 
cracks and crevices, and alſo at 
every opening of the door, will be 
ſufficient to chill the air, as faſt as 
it is heated, or to force the heated 
air up the chimney ; but by con- 
tracting the chimneys I have cured 
it of both, theſe defects There 
was one remarkable circumſtance 


On the CURE of SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


it was with difficulty I could | 


attending the contraction of + 
chimney in the front parlour, whit 
deſerves to be attended to; whi 
was, that before I applied the e 
iron plate, which I made uſe of 
ſtead of flate, to diminiſh the ſp; 
requifite for a chimney- ſutepe 
boy to go up and down, the ſuch 
or draught of air was ſo great, t 


the door of the room, inſomu 
that I at firſt thought it was oi 
to a tightneſs of the hinges, whick 
imagined muſt be remedied; but. 
on applying the iron plate, by «hi 
the ſpace was diminrſhed one ha 


the door ſhut to with the great U 
eaſe, This extraordinary preſſ 
of the air upon the door of t ** 
room, or ſuction of the chimney bl. 
take to be owing in ſome meiste 
to the unuſual height of the houſe. - 
„Upon the whole, thereto biete 
this fact ſeems clearly aſcertan n | 
viz. That the flue or ſize of (1 % 1 
chimney ought always to be p bi 
portioned to the tightneſs and cl TR) 
neſs of the room: ſome air is N Nth 
doubredly neceſſary to be admit. - 
into the room in order to carry e 45 
the ſmoke, otherwiſe, as you ju - 
obſerved, we might as well ey. f f 
ſmoke to ariſe cut of an exhau ne; 
receiver; but if the flue is vt ith. 
large, cither the room is tight, 4 Nau 
the ſmoke will not aſcend, oö 
pretty open, and the conſeque i e 
will be, that the air of your 10 Rack 
will be ſo frequently and ſo conn partl 
ſtantly changed, that as faſt as 1 Sun 
heated, it will be hurri-d away, "WK. * 
the ſmoke, up the chimney, and 7 


courſe your room will be conltan 
cold. 

One great advantage attend! 
this method of curing ſmoky chf 
neys is, that, in the firſt place 
makes no awkward or unlightly 

arance, nothing being to be f 
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On the CAUSE of the VARIATION of the NEEDLE. [135] 


mon; and, in the ſecond. place, 


it it is attended with very little 
ce, a few bricks and mortar, 
uh 4 plate or covering to the 
re, and a little labour, being 

| that is requilite., But in this 
country, where crops of houſes 
de expected to riſe almoit as 


ck as fields of corn, When the 


* 


principles upon which chimneys 
ſhould be exected ought to be tho- 
roughly underſtood, it is to be 
hoped, that not only this expence, 
{mall as it, but that all the other 
inconveniences we have been ſpeak- 
ing of, will be avoided, by con- 
ſtructing the flues of the chimneyy 
ſuthciently ſmall.“ 2 


. 
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0UGHTS on the CAYSE of the VARIATION of the NEEDLE. 


3 LFrom Cavarlto's Treatiſe on Magnetiſm, ] 


has, fince it was fixſt diſco. 

, employed the thoughts of 

x7 able allo den; may hy- 

ſheſes having N offered, not 

lf for its explanation, but even 
foretel' the 10 


1 wonderful phenomenon 
red 


t ſhall ouly obſerve, in general, 


kt neicher have their predictions 


ered, nor were any of them 
wded upon evident principles. 
e ſuppoſition of a large magnet 
ue incloſed within the body of 


Etarth, and of its relatively mov- 


(ith reſpect to the outward ſhell 
cult; the ſuppoſition of there 
Ws four bee e magnetic poles 
Win the earth ; the hypotheſis of 
Tarhetic power, pore'y within 
partly without the ' ſurface of 
earth; together with ſeveral 
kr hypotheſes on the ſame ſub- 
Aue not only unwarranted by 
l experimenits,” but do neither 
a analozous to the other opera- 

of nature. The late ingeni- 
Vr. Canton, F. R. 8. was the 
6 Fo endeavoured to account 
at daily variation of the mag- 
needle by the heating and 


uture variations in, 
dos parts of the world. I need 
| cetain my reader th a parti- | 
kr hiſtory of thole hypotheſes ; 


cooling of the magnetic bodies in 
different parts of the earth's ſurface. 
which was in conſequence of his 
having firſt obſerved, that the ac- 
tion of the magnet on the needle 
was diminiſhed by heating, and in- 
creaſed by cooling, 1 
Following Mr. Canton's judi- 
cious method of deriving the ex- 
planation of natural appearances 
trom properties actually proved by 
experiments, I think, that the in- 
creafe and diminution of magnetic 
attraction, by heating and cooling 
of the magnet, as obſerved by Mr. 
Canton, together wich the reſult of. 
the experiments. deſcribed in the 
preceding chapter, ſeem fully ſuth- 
ent to aa ount for the general varia- 
tion of the needle. | 

« If we collect under one point 
of view all the cauſes hitherto aſ- 
certained, which can increaſe or 
diminiſh the attraction between 
magnetic bodies, we ſhall find, that 
the attraction between the magnet 
and iron, or between magnet and 
magnet, is increaſed by cooling, by 
a regeneration of iron, or ph logi 
tication of its calx, and, within 
certain limitations, by the action 
of acids upon the iron; that this 
attraction is diminiſhed by heating, 

974 
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4 

and by the decompoſition of iron ; 
and, laſtly, that it is probably an- 
nihilated by a very great degree of 
heat. ap Honors) ef wn + 

1 Theſe truths being premiſed, 
it muſt be conſidered, firſt, that, 
according to innumerable obſerva- 
tions and daily experience, the 
body of the earth contains almoſt 
every where ferruginous ies in 
various ſtates and bulks, Sccondly, 
that-the magnetic needle muſt be 
attracted. by all thoſe bodies, and 
its ſituation. or direction muſt be de- 
termined by all thoſe attractions 
conũdered together, viz. from their 
common centre of action. Thirgly, 
that by removing or altering the 
degrees of attraction of ſome of 
thoſe bodies, which art btuate on 
one ſide of the magnetic meridian, 
more than of thoſe ſituated on the 
other fide, the above-mentioned 
common centre of attr:on*, and, 
of courſe, the direction of the mag- 
netic needle, muſt be altered, which, 
in fact, is the variation of thenee- 
dle. And, laſtly, that this altera- 
tion in the attractions af ſome of 
the ferruginous bodies in the earth 
muſt nas ore" take place, it be- 
ing occaſioned by the parts of the 
earth being irregularly heated and 
cooled, by the action of volcanos, 
which decompoſe or otherwiſe alter 
large mafſes of ferrugino0us ſub- 
ſtance ; by earthquakes, which re- 
move ferruginous bodies from their 
original places; and we may add 
alto by the aurora borealis; tor 
though we ate as yet ignorant of 
the cauſe of that ſurpriſing pheno- 
menon, it is, however, certain, that 
the magnetic needle has been fre- 
queatly diſturbed when the aurora 
orealis appeared very ſtrung, 
le magnetic needle, there- 
fore, being necefluily aftected by 


theſe cauſes, and they appearin 
ſufficient to aceount for its variatio 
it feems unneceſſary to have recourf 


to other hypothetical cauſes, u lic 

are not eſtabliſhed on actual expe 
rience;! 5 4 f 1 
n order to exemplify thiz.ex E. 
planation of the variation in a ho! 
miliar manner, I made the fell m 
ing experiment Four earthe aded a 
veſſels were diſpoſed round the mz dt 
netic needle, two near its ſoum s try 
and the other two near its nor « 
* not at equal diſtane Fa tec 
n one of thoſe vetſels there wal + - 
placed a natural magnet; the ſe ns of 
cond contained ſeveral ſmall bit o 
of magnetic ſteel mixed with eanh eu 
and in each of the other two the Tn 
were put about four ounces of iro Jerlal 
filings. Things being thus dip? pr 
ed, apd lefr undiſturbed for abo Man! 
half an hour, the needle remainef e man! 
unaltered. Then the pieces of mee, 4 
netic ſteel: and earth were flir pd ſupe 
with a ſtick, in conſequence e 
which the needle was agitated. er 
ter this, * diluted vitriolic ac! King 
was poured u the filings in 0 Face 
of # 70 — 92 of whic Ae boc 
attracted the needle that way; b un 
whilſt the needle remained in th ſat we 
fituation, ſome diluted vitriolic aci Pecicac 
was poured upon the iron filings N 
the other veſſel, which food on thay ut 
other ſide ; in conſequence of hic re mot 
the needle went back again towar it af 
its former direction. Whillt t Recon 
efferveſcences were going on in th bdencs 
two veſſels, the magnet in the fi ern 
veſis. was heated by mens of bo! * 0 
ing water, which occaſioned unotſ + 
alteration in the direction of t. eo 
magnetic needle ; and thus, by a b 
tering the ſtare of the ferrugino 15 0 
ſubſtances in the veſſels, the needie 4 d, | 
direction was altered, in evide In a 
imitation of the natural variation. =p b 
. 0 Ritez 


E. Lidl 
ppe ara as ee P14 457 
e on the. PER. 
e recourl 1 07 (16449 
es, u hic 
ual E£xPe | ENDO 1 a . ' 
4:1 VERY one thinks that he 
this er V knows: what an avimal is, 
| in abo it is contradiſtinguiſhed 
e fell m4 vegetable, and would be of- 
- earthe faded at having bis knowledge que- 
the mae rd thereupon, A dog or a hor ſe, 
ts ſouti be 15 truly perſuaded, Are 2 
its nor! 2 ly diſtinguiſnhed from an herb 
diſtanc * tree, as light is from darkneſs; 
here in theſe, ſo in the produc- 
the en of nature, the tranſition from 
mall bit to the other 1s effected by im» 
bean epüble gradationns. 
wo the 4 The-loco-monve powers which 
4 of iro ertain.co moſt animals, whether 
us dispo procerd from the Carteſian 
for abo en 1 m, Or from ſenſation, Are 
remains manifeſt in quadrupeds, birds, 
g of mae , and inſets, that in our fit 
re fire oper ficial inquiries into nature, 
vence e apt to conſider the pofleſ- 
ited, A er Want of theſe powers, as 
jolie ci ling a deciſive and 1 dif. 
7s in oi race between animal and veget- 
of whief bodies; and ir is not without a 
ay ; b un degree of regret, as it were, 
d in e we find ourſelves obliged to 
1olic aci Pecicace animality concerning A 
filings rt varity of ' beings, which are 
od on ute of every.power of prugreſ- 
of which untion. If at the ſame time 
1 cowar ii: happen to have entertained ſome 
bilſt ti osceived opinions, no matter 
on in ti ce they have been derived, 
the fu eerning the uſual ſhapes of ani- 
of boi (though they are far more 
d anoth dent ſrom one another than 
1 of fl *of them are from vegetables) 
s, by a pognaency-to the-admiiting a 
rugino 7 vt the outward form of a 
 peedie d, into the elaſa of animals, is 
eride den increaſed. Hence have pro- 
riation. ol moſt of the objecions which 
e deen made to the fine diſco- 
of Pc; flonel, Juſlieu, Ellis, 
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and others, relative to the animal 
nature of corals, madrepores, mille- 
pores, corallines, ſpunges, and a 
numerous tribe of bodies which the 
very ingenious labours of Marſigh 
had formerly removed from the 
mineral kingdom, where they had 
been. placed by Woodward and other 
mineraliſts, and allotted to that ot 
vegetables. | 9 
ef rejecting ſpontaneous 

or — as very inadequate teits 
of auimality, we adopt perception 
in thew ſtead no — would 
be eſteemed a viſionary in philoſo- 
phy who ſhould extend that faculty 
to vegetables; and yet there are 
ſeveral chemical, phyſical, and me- 
taphytical reaſons which ſeem to 
render the ſuppoſition not altogether 
indefeaſible. - ce cue de 

The greater the quantity of 
perception exiſting in the univerſal 
ſyſtem of creation, the greater is 
the quantity of happineſs produced; 
and the greater the quantity of hap- 
pineſs produced, the greater is the 
goodneſs of: the Deity in the eſti- 


1 = o 


mation of ' beings with our capaei - 


ries. +. Phe latter part of this pro- 
potion” needs no proof; and the 
tormer is Hable but to one objec- 
tion, and that grounded upon a falſe, 
ſuppoſition. If, it may be urged, 
all the ſpecies of percipient beings 
be not accommodated with objects 
congruous to their faculties of per- 
ception, and -ptoductive of more 
pleaſure than pain to the whole 
ſpecies taken collectively, then the 
animation of that matter of which 
they conſiſt is an introduction of 
evil, and no teſt of bene volence. 
This may be granted; but in all 
the ſpecies of beings which come 

4 withig 
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within the obſeryation of our ſenſes, of things in full youth and Vigau 
the ſuppoſition. of their not being not interrupted by diſeaſe, nor es 
furniſhed with objects ſuited to their feebled by old age. 

well being is evidently not true, and No objection therefore to th 
therefore ought, from analogy, to auimality of vegetables can þ 
be rejeted/ with reference to ſuch brought from any confideratio 
as''by their magnitude, their mi- reſpecting their daily deſtruction 


nuteneſs, or their dulneſs of per- for the detlruftion of animals bi, +) 
ception efcape our examination; other animals, the bellum 01n;un Wh i n. 
That animals ſhould! feed one omnia, is an univerſal law of natun wh 


upon another, is a law of nature derived from the ſame benevolen 
full of wiſdom and goodneſs, life to which we attribute creation eat 
and happineſs being indefinitely ſelf. If then every part of. d 
multiplied thereby. For a- given vegetable kingdom hath a: degre 
1 of what are called veget- of percep'ivity,, however mal 
ables,” annually produced upon a there will be a gain of happinc 
roy of a given diameter, being to the whole ſyilem ; the aggregat 
ficient but for the ſupport of a may be of a value not to be ove: 
given number of herbaceous animals, looked by him, to whom the exil 
whoſe place in the univerſe not ad- ence of all things is equally poli 
mitting their immortality, it hath ble, and from whom all created ex 
been wiſely contrived that their iltences are equally diſlant in per 
bodies, which from their ſtructure fection. | 

muſt periſh, ſhould in cealing to Wherever there is a vaſcul: 
lire, become the inſtruments of ſup- ſyſtem, containing a moving nutr 
porting life in beings, which could tive /zccys, there is life; and wher 
not by any other means have had ever there is life there may be, fc 
an exiſtence, at leaſt upon this aught we ean prove to the contra 
globe; and of the other parts of a more or leſs acute perceptio 
the univerſe we know nothing ex- a greater or leſs capacity for th 
cept from anglogy, and from that reception of happineſs : the quan 
we muſt conclude that the 73 wa», tity, indeed, of which after we has 
be it finite or infinite, is as full of deſcended below a certain degre 
life as this particular part with of ſenſibility, will (according t 
which we are connected. Nay, our method of etjimating thing 
animated matter, containing as it which is ever partial and relatir 
were the concentrated virtue of to ourſelves) be ſmall in each ind 
many vegetables, ſerves for the ſup- vidual; yet is the exiſtence of 
part of life, and the conſequent in the nature of things poſfble 
communication of happineſs in a far from the analogy of nature pou 
more ample manner than vegetables ble: and who can tell Whether t 
themſelves; animal ſubſtances in a ſyſtem of nature, confelled! 
equal weights furniſhing more nu- coutrived for the production ot the 
trunent than vegetable. It is by greateſt paſſible good, it may » 
death a ſerming imperfection in his alſo be neceſſary? ; 
workmanſhip, that the Deity. pre- It ſhould be well weighed 
ſerves vegetable life, ſupports the the metaphyſicians, whether the! 
animal kingdom, daily 1egulates can exelude- vegetables from dds 
and-renews the ceconomy of nature, poſſeſſion of the faculty of pere* 
and continues this wonderful ſyſtem tion, by any other than a” 
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being; and to attribute the more ing over it the duſt of the m; 
notable ones of vegetables, to cer. which Herodotus mentions in h 
tain mechanical. dilatations, and account of the country about 
contractions of 22 occaſioned. by bylon, and of which Dr. Had 
external zmpulſe, is to err againſt quiſt in the year 1750 was an ez 
that rule of philoſophyaing which witneſs, was not unknown to a 
aſſigns the ſame cauſes for effects of totle and Pliny : but the ancie 
the ſame kind. The motions in ſeem nat to have carried the ſexy 
both caſes are equally accommodat- ſyitem beyond that ſingle inſtune 
ed to the preſervation of the being which was of ſo remarkable a ki 
to which they belong, are equally that it was hardly poſſible for the 
diſtinct and uniform, and ſhould be to overlook it; at preſent there a 
equally derived from mechaniſm, few botaniſts in Europe who dot 
or equally admitted as criterions of admit its univerſality. It fee 
perceptions: n generally agreed, that a commu 
«++ I any ſenſible that theſe and cation of ſexes, in order to prody 
other ſimilar motions of vegetables their like, belongs to vegetables 
may by ſome be conſidered as ana- well as to animals. The diſput 
logous to the automatic or involun- ſubſiſting among the anatonil 
tary motions. of animals; but as it concerning the manner in whit 
is not yet determined amongſt the conception is aceompliſhed, whet 
phy fiologiſts, whether the motion every animal be produced a i 
of the heart, the periſtaltic motion Semella; or @ wvermiculs in ſen 
of the-bowgls, the contractions ob- maris, are exactly fimilar to the 
ſervable upon external impulſe in amongſt botaniſts concerning t 
the muſcles of animals deprived of manner in which the farin 
their heads and hearts, be attribut - gundaxs contributes to the renderi 
able to an irritability unaccompa- the ſeed prolific : but however tht 
nied with perceptivity, or to an doubts may be determined, th 
- uneaſy ſenſation, there ſeems to be affect not the preſent inquiry, fi 
no reaſon for entering iat»ſo ob- it is allowed on all hands, that 
ſcure x diſquiſition; eſpecially fince the eggs of oviparous anime 
' irritability, if admitted as the cauſe though they arrive at their f 
of the motions of vegetables, muſt, magnitude, are incapable of be 
a 1 be admitted as the cauſe vivitied by incubation, unleſs t 
of the leſs exquiſite and-diſcernible female hath had commerce witht 
motions of beings univerſally re- male: ſo the dates of female pi 
terred to the animal kingdom, trees, and the fruits of other plan 
«© Phyfical obſervations concern though they ripen, and arrive 
ing the generation, nutrition, or- maturity, will not grow unleſs 1h 
ganization, life, health, fickneſs, have been fœcuudated by tte / 
and death of plants, help us as lit- of the male. 
tle towards the eſtabliſning a diſ- „ In like manner, notwithſta 
criminative.. characteriſtic between ing the. diverfity of opinion wh 
them and animals, as metaphyſical hath - ſubſiſted, and in an 
| ſpeculations relative to the quantity ter fo little capable of being 6 
of happineſs, or degrees of percep- lighrened by experiment, proval 
tivity. + a kr ever will ſubfiſt, concerning 
The eaſſern practice of fœcun- modus agendi by which nature © 
dating the female palm tree by ſhak- borates the nutritive fluich 10 
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do different food for their ſupport 
and well being: aquatics pine away 
in dry ſandy grounds, and plants 
which love rocks and barren ſitua- 
tions, where they imbibe their 
chief nutriment from the air, be- 
come diſeaſed and putrid in rich 
dogs and ſwamps. ; 
* There are. aquatic animals 
which become immovable and life- 
leſs when the rivulets in which they 
ſubſiſted happen to be dried up, but 
which recover their life and loco- 
motive powers upon the deſcent of 
rain: in this circumſtance they are 
analogous to the claſs of modies a- 
mong vegetables, which, though 
they appear to be dried up, and 
ready to crumble into duſt during 
the heats of ſummer, yet recover 
their verdure and vegetable life in 
winter, or -upon being put into a 
humid ſoil. 

„% Trembley, Bonnet, and Spal- 
lanzani have vaſtly amplified our 
views of nature; they have diſco- 
vered to us divers ſpecies of ani- 
mals, which may be cut into a va- 
riety of pieces without loſing their 


animal life, each piece growing up 


into à perfect animal of the tame 
kind: the multiplication of veget- 
ables by the planting of branches, 
fuckers, or joints of roots is a fi- 
milar effect. The re- production of 
the legs of craw-fiſh, lobſters, crabs, 
of the horns and heads of ſnails, 
legs of lizards, of the bony legs 
and tails of ſalamanders, when by 
accident or deſign they have been 
deprived of them; and the great 


_ difference in the time of the repro- 


duction, according to the ſeaſon of 


the year in which the limb is loſt, 


are wongers in the animal kingdom, 
but wholly analogous to the repul- 
lulation of trees after lopping. 


. & All plants, except thoſe of the 


claſſes: monzecie and dizcin, art 
ermaphrodites; that is, they have 


the male and female organs of ge 
neration within the ſame empale 
ment. Shell-fiſh, and ſuch othe 
animals as reſemble vegetables i 
not being able-to move far in ſeare 
of mates, with which they migh 
propagate their kind, are hem 
phrodites alſo: Reaumur hath prox 
ed that vine fretters do not want ; 
union of ſexes for the multiplicy 
tion of their kind. 

„From the conjunction of ani 
mals of different ſpecies are pr 
duced rides, which in many calc 
cannot propagate : botaniſts har 
tried the experiment, and by tu 
cundating female flowers with th 
male dul of another ſpecies, hav 
produced hybridous plants, of a 
intermediate ſhape, the feeds « 
which are barren and effete. 

6 Trees ſhed their leaves as bird 
do their feathers, and hirſute ani 
mals their hair, At particular ſe 
ſons the juices of vegetables mo! 
with fulneſs and vigour ; at othe 
they are leſs plentitul, and feemt 
ſtagnate; and in this they reſemb 
dormice, bats, frogs, aud numbe 


leſs other animals of cold blood 


which lie torpid and deſtitute 
every ſign of life during the winte 
time ; the action of the lungs al 
of the heart being, it any; 1wpet 
ceptibly weak and langui | 
„Few, if any animals can ex 
without a reciprocal ſucceſſion « 
ſleep and vigilance, and the young! 
the animal, the greater, 1s its pf 
penſity to ſleep: the ſame altern 
tive ſeems neceſſary for the health 
ſeveral vegetables; a great vari! 
of plants fold up their leaves, 4 
ſeemingly. compoſe themſelves * 
reſl, in the vight time, and this d 
for ſleep! is more remarka 
than in old ones 
it, as might be ſuſpectee 
upon the infuence of liel 
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ius of ge ere the heat is kept at the ſame kingdoms ſhould be different rather 
e emp re, fold up their leaves at a in quantity than quality, and that 
ich oeWBced time in the evening, and ex - we could not from thence diſcover 
etables jj 


ad them in the morning, whether u_ criteria by which they might bo 


in ſeare light be let in upon them or not. diſtinguiſhed from one auother: this 
ey migh way deſerve to be inquired, whe- obſervation-is confirmed by experi 
e hem r by a relaxation of fibres theſe ment. Animals, it is true, in ge- 
ath pro become ſubject to a more co- neral yield a greater proportion of 
t want aas perſpiration during fleep than a volatile alkaline, than of an acid 


ther ſtare of vigilance, as Sanc- ſalt by. diſtillation; vegetables on 
nus hath proved to be the caſe the contrary abound in acid, and 
panimals. ; yield not any volatile alkali, unleſs 
There is a great diverſity, but with the laſt degree of heat, or when 


wltplic 


n of an 


are pn 
"any I egular ſucceſſion in the times, in they have undergone putrefaction: 
wiſts ba ich animals of different ſpecies in aying this, I am aware that I 
d by toi! the rum, by which they dre differ from the opinion commonly . 
with thWnulated to the propagation of received. Multard ſeed, Vater - 
ies, ha) ir reſpective kinds; an order crefles, horſe radiſh, and other plants 
ts, of Aly determined, is obſervable of the retradyuamia claſs are gene- 
ſeeds of the: times of accompliſhing the rally ſaid to contain a volatile alkali 1 
te. ſaſalia of plants. The periods of already formed, and to yield it with i 
28 45 bin cubation in oviparous, and of geſ- the heat of boiling water; trom | Fi 
rſute anon in viviparous avimals are not none of theſe however could I ever 1 
cular e various in different ſpecies, obtain by that heat a phlegm which 
bles mo! t probably. more definite in the would give a precipitation with | 
at othe than the periods requilite for corroſi ve ſublimate, the moſt indus © | 
d ſeem 1 germination. and maturation of bitable reſt of a fluid's containing 1 
reſembi rent ſeeds. By the influence even the minuteſt portion of volatile | 
| numbe | heat and cold, abundance and alkali ; the pungent ſmell ſeems to | 
1d bloc reny of nouriſhment, the ſeaſons have been miſtaken here, as fir John | 
ſtitute | propagating may be ſomewhat Pringle hath well obſerved the />tor i 
he wintecelerated or retarded in animals to have been in the putretaction of | 
ungs an rell as in vegetables: the effects many animal ſubſtaunces, as pro- | 
Fo unpeh cold ungenial ſpring are as re- ceeding from a volatile alkal ; and 
„able in the retardation of the which may, perhaps, be with greater | 
can ex reative intercourſes ot birds and truth attributed to a volatile oil, a i 
ceſſion « ls, as in the ſtoppage of the ſmall portion of which is ſometimes i 
e young ns of trees, or the flowering of procurable from pepperwort, by . 
s its pr Ws, In a word, there are ſo the beat of boiling water impreg- | | 
e altern my circumſtances in which the nated with ſea-ſalt. However, as 4 
; health 0 amy and phyfiology of ſome ſome animals, and ſome parts of 
it Vari tits agree with thoſe of ſome moſt animals yield a portion of acid, i 
ares, a nals, that feu, I believe, can be and as moſt vegetables, by aſtrong 8 
ſelves moned'in which they diſagree. fire in cloſe veffels, or when con- f 
d this hon it ĩs couſidered that ani - verted into foot, afford a. volatile i 
zmarkab Wars either mediately or imme» alkali, altogether ſimilar to that ob- 14 
old ones ly wholly nouriſhed from ve - tained from animal ſubiſtances, | i 
ſuſpected Fables, it might be expected, a cannot from theſe circumitances 14 
of lg, thar the products obrainable eſtabliſh any diſtinctive murk be · | 
vt gr Ji chemical analyſis from the two tween the two kingdoms,” is | | 
Y Te | | | 
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We have been favoured by 


OBSERVATIONS on the SILK 


Dr. Percival, of MancHyEsTER, December 29, 1785, 


Few weeks ago I received, 
A from the archbiſhop of York, 
a ſmall quantity of the Bombax ceiba, 
or filk cotton of Sumatra, with a 
requeſt that I would enquire whe- 
ther it might not be applied to ſome 
important uſes in the manuſaftures 
of Mancheſter. The ſpecimen was 

wen to his Grace by Mr. Wm. 
Frarflen, F. R. S. late ſecretary to 
the preſident and couneil of Fort 
Marlborough, and author of a valua- 
ble work, entitled the Hiſtoryof Su- 
matra. I have ſhewn the cotton to 
feveral of our moſt ingenious manu- 
facturers, who unite in admiring its 
ſoftneſs, fineneſs, beauty, and filky 
glofs; but are apprehenſive, from 
the ſhortneſs and extreme tender- 
neſs of irs filaments, that it is unfit 
for the operations, of carding, ſpin- 
ning, or weaving. But it occurred 
10 me that in the manufacture of 
hats, no operation ſeems to be re- 
quired, which would overſtrain the 
texture of this delicate ſubſtance; 
that it is adapted to the reception 
of a bright and permanent dye; and 
that its fineneſs and ſoftneſs might 
render it a good ſubſtitute for bea- 
ver. A gentleman, however, con- 
verſant in this branch of trade, to 
whom I ſhewed the cotton, and 
communicated. the foregoipg con- 
jectures, is of opinion that it has 
not ſufficient firmneſs for matting 
* in the ſtrudure of a hat. 
otwithſtanding theſe diſcou- 


ragements, I am not yet convinced 
dee his Treatiſe on the Virtues and Operations of Medicines. Page 17 n 


— 


the Aurnox with the following origi 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
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he met 
* is ta 


COTTON. of SUMATRA, on 


that the Sumatra cotton might ne 
by a mixture with other ſpeci 
with filk, or with worſted, be re 
dered uſeful ta our manufatture 
And -poffibly its fibres may, w 
ſeparately employed, be ſufficient 
ſtrengthened for the wheel or t 
loom, by- undergoing a due prep 
ration, Hairs of the ſame leng 
vary much in their powers of « 
tenſion, when wetted with diffe 
fluids, as Dr. Bryan Robinſon 
— . And may we not infe 
rom analogy, that the ſame dir 
fity would take place in the f 
ments of cotton? The fact mig 
eaſily be aſcertained ; and I ta 
the liberty of recommending t 
inveſtigation of it to ſome ingenio 
experimenter, intereſted in the 1 
provement of our manufactures, 
this undertaking three objects m 
be held in view: 1, To iner 
the powers of coheſion in the fibt 
of cotton, without proportiona 
augmenting their powers either 
extenſion or elaſticity. 2. 
augment the power of extenhd 
without affecting that of elaſtic 
3. To increaſe the power of ela! 
city, io conſunction with that 
extenkon, Different ſubſtances m 
be found to poſſeſs qualities adapt 
to theſe ſeveral ends, cach of i 
may be appropriate to ſome partic 
lar kind of manufacture. 
Since the foregoing remarks w. 
written, I have conſulted ) 


Marfden's Hiſtory of Sumatra, 4 


0 


* 


on de ACID "of TAR) (ng) 


muſcribe from i, What he * into a valuable manufacture. It 
3 concerning the bowbax * grows in pods, from Four to fit 
« The fit cotton is ae © inches iehg, which burk open 
e met with in every village. when ripe, The ſteds enti y 
bis to appearance one of the * reſemble black pepper; but are 
| beantif ol raw materials the * withoat tat, The tree is fea 
dof 9 Its % markable from the dranches 
neſs, gloſs, and delicate ſoft- growing out” perfectly ſtraight 


ight n coder it, to the fight and © and horizontal, and being always 
pci, much ſuperior to the la- © three, forming equal 'angR#tthe 
be re of the alk worm; but, „ ſime hefghr. e difianitive 
1facturelWiag to the ſhortheſs and brit- 44 ſho wiſe, grow flat; Sn che 
y, hc ech of the ſtaple, it is eſteemed * ſeveraFMadations of branches ob- 
theient Wir for the wel 


and dom; and ** ſerve ame regularity to the 
Maly applied +6 the unworthy © top. travellers have call. 
pole f Ruffing pillows, and „ ed it the mbrelta tree; bur the 
miſſes, - Poſſibly it has not . piece of furniture called a duind 
dene à fair trial in the ** waiter, ezpibits a more ſtrikhig 
& of our in us attiſts; „ picture of” (Hiſtory of Su» 
we may yet ſee it converted matra, page 126.) | 1 


£ 
* 
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on the ACID of TAR, 
[BY the Same! 


N 9 . 
ingeme 
the 1 


tures. | | Mable.” 
MR, boiled to diynefs, with- they bear about '; Working; 
52 but addition, v0 an acid if made of tin, 18 are preſent : 
dne fo in confiderable quanticy, eaten into holes, like a honey-comb, 
mom che workmen injiidiciouſly It is not eaſy to form an exact efti 
either Way; though ar able che- mate of the comparative ſtrength o. 


forms us, he has known different iidids ; but from ſeveral 
bt in France fave by it many expetimenis whick I made, it ap- 
ad dollars . 1 kite lite» peated to me probable, that the 
ſecured ſeveral galfons of ir, acid of tar is to the {p, vitriol, fort, 
t large pie manufaRtory at in this reſpect, as one to fourteen 
[t exceeds grearly in pun- Fot five drops of ihe former, a 


2. 
xte nſic 
elaſtic! 
of ela! 
that 


ada ter vegetable ek ſeyehty der of the latter gave tha 
of wii vaded that it might be em- like degree of pungency to equal 


nd the arts, af n cheap and be ſaturated with equal quantities 
menſtruum, Such are its of fixed alkali. A thin piece of 
We powers, that I am inform- lead, weighing twenty-three grains, 
on proves deſtructive to the was ſuſpended by a ſtring, ſevera 


arks we 
ted ) 
atrd, 4 


171. Wed, If theſe be of copper, tar. The n gradually 


0 „Ke Newman's Chemiſtry by Lewis, pags 58. 
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netallic veſſels, in which it weeks, in two ounces of the acid of 


** 


[146] 


loſt its natural hue, ' and aſſumed a 
light yellow, At firſt the colour- 
ing matter ſwam on the ſutface ; 
but afterwards the whole fluid be- 
came uniformly tranſparent, Its 
acidity was diminiſhed, and a flight 
degree of ſweetneſs was perceptible 
in it. The. piece of lead, when 
taken out, weighed only ſeventeen 


grains and a half; and the ſurface 


ment which ſtained the rs. 
+ Apother piece of lead exactly 
fimilar in form and weight, was im- 
merſed, during the 4 period of 
time, in two. ounces. oMhite-wine 
vinegar, with the loſs ohly of half a 
grain. 6 | 
From the reſult 
riments I think we conclude, 
that the acid of tar would be pre- 
ferable to vinegar, both in the pre- 
paration of ſaccharum ſaturni, and 
acet. lithargyrites; perhaps if it 


of it was covered with 285 pig- 


could be freed, by farther diſtilla- 


tion, from the pitchy matter which 
it contains, the manufacture of ce- 
ruſs or white lead might be greatly 
benefited by, it, For the pigment, 
communicated to the piece of lead, 
ſuſpended in the acid of tar, proba- 
bly atoſe from the ſuperabundant 
phlogiſton of the menſtruum. A 
fimilar phænomenon occurs in the 
2 for wakink lunar cauſtic, 
'The- cryſtals of filver, when fuſed, 
aſſume a black colour, which Mr. 
Macquer aſcribes to the inflam- 
mable priuciple of the nitrous acid, 
that attaches itſelf ſuperfici.lly 10 
the -filver. Perhaps the acid of 
tar might-be employed, in a 'puri- 


® On the ACID ef TAR, 


kheſe expe- 


fied ſtate, for making ver 
| attempred to aſcertain this p, 
but an accident put an end | 
experiment, before it wa 
pleted. . + Ks + 

As I have given ſpecime 
this acid to ſeveral of my che 
friends, I flatter myſelf that 
valuable diſcoveries will be 
of its application to 
to the arts. 
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I have been favoured with a eh 


aſtwar, 
4 the tr 
a-coalt a 
narrow! 
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from Mr. Charles Taylor, an 
nent callico printer, and a 0 
tent judge of the ſubject, whi 
prefles himſelf in the folly 
rerms : * The acid of tar, 


confident, might be rendered of aches 
conſequence in various man Tons 
tures,” particularly in the cal 150 
printing bufineſs, in which a * 


great conſumption is made of 
tions of iron in the vegetable 
as well as of ſolutions of lead it 
ſame acid. I think the ſolut 
lead in the acid of tar, thoup! 
liquor may not be perfectly 
would be an excellent ſub! 
for the faccharum ſaturni, ul 
that branch of buſineſs ; more 
ticularly as the expence of the 


bins, be 
N instiot 


paſſing 
Luropy 


ſtallization would be avoided.” mpg 
The acid liquor which is prog (as tl 
from pit coal, when diſi111c 8” «ph 

tar, is at preſent thrown away, WF, ae 
have been ' informed by a f 24 ot! 
who is much engaged in this l P to 
neſs.” See biſhop Watſon's Ard 
mical Eſſays, vol, II. pag 33 1 bel 
EB ' dyes u 
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is worthy notice, that our 
nountains are not ſolitary and 
confuſedly over the face 
country; but that they com- 
ext about 150 miles from the 
uſt, are diſpoſed in ridges one 
| another, running nearly pa- 
ith the ſea-coaſt, though ra- 
pproaching it as they advance 


f that 
ill be 
armaey 


Vas wt 


2 alwardly; To the fouth- 
Ih 7 the tract of country hetween 
ct, whe þ-coalt and the Muliffippi be- 
„ ee rower, the mountaius con- 
f tar, e a üngle ridge, which, as 


mches the Gulph of Mexico, 
$ into plain country, ard 
fe ro ſome of the waters of 
pulph, and particularly to a 
lled the Apalachicola, pro- 


ered of 
s man 
the cal 
hich a 


—_ from the Apalachies, an In- 
ff lead! on formerly reſiding on it, 
e ſolid mountains giving riſe to 


ver, and (cen from its various 


re called the Apalachian 
cb bits, being in {iQ the end 
ni, o- tion only of the great 
„ ware Polling through the, conti- 
> of the Leroptan geographers. how- 


tended the name northward - 
br a3 the mountains extend- 


pA me giving it, after their ſe- 
1 away, into different ridges, to the 
by a P kde, other's the North moun- 


ers to the Alleghaney, o- 
v the Laurel ridge, as may 
Ain their different maps. But 
believe is, that none of 
les were ever known by 
ne '0 the inhabitants, either 
emigrant, but as they ſaw 
alled in European maps, 
ume direction generally are 
of lime ſtone, coal and o- 


hitherto diſcovered ; 


in this 
atſon's 
page 3) 
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STORY of the VIRGINIAN MOUNTAINS, 


[From JEryER50N's Notes on the State of Virginia.] 


and ſo range the falls of our great 
rivers. But the courſes of the great 
rivers are at 9 angles with theſe. 
james and 

through all the ridges of mountains 
eaſtward of the Alleghaney; that is 
broken by, ne watercourſe, It is in 
fact the ſpipe of the country be- 
tween the Atlantic on one fide, and 
the Miſhſſippr and. St, Lawrence on 
the other, The paſlige of the Pa- 
tou mac through the Blue ridge is 


perhaps one & the moſt ſtupendous 


ſcenes in nature. You ſtand on a 
very high point of land. On your 
right comes up the Shenandoah, 
having ranged along the foot of the 
mountain an hundred m:1-s to ſeek 


a vent. On your left «approaches 


the Parowmac, in queſt of a paſ- 
ſage alſo. In the moment of their 
junction they ruſh together againſt 
the mountain, rend it aſunder, and 
paſs off to the ſea, The firſt glance 
of this ſcene hurries our ſcaſes into 
the opinion, that this carth has been 
created in time, that the mountains 
were formed firſt, that the rivers 
began to flow afterwards, that in 


this place particularly they have 
deen dammed up by the blue ridge 


of mountains, and have formed an 
ocean which filled the whole val- 
ley ; that continuing to riſe they 
have at length broken over at chis 


ſpot, and hive torn the mountain 
down from irs ſum mit to its baſe. 


The piles of rock on each hand, 
but particularly on the Shenandoab, 
the evident marks of their diſrup- 
ture and avulſion from their beds 
by the moſt powertul agents of na- 
ture, corroborate the impreſſion, 
But the diſtant finiſhing which na- 

| K 2 true 


atowmac penetrate 


* 


1140 


ture has give to the . is of a 


very Aiſſetent dharachr. It is 

rus | wh abe . . 
It is as placid and delightful, as 
that is wild and tremendous, For 
the mountain being cloven aſundet, 
ſhe preſeots to your eye, through 
the cleft, a amal cateh of ſmooth 
blue horizon, at an infinite diſtance 
in ide plain country, ioviting. you, 
as it were, from the riqt and tu- 
mult roaring around, to paſs through 
the breach, and- participate of the 
calm below. Here the eye ulti- 
mately compoſes itſelf; and that 
why too the road happens actually 
to lead, You croſs the Patowmac 
above rhe junction, paſs along its 
fide through the baſe of the moun- 
tain fqr three miles, its terrible 
precipices hanging in fragments o- 


ver you, and within about twenty 4000 


miles reach Frederic town and the 
five country found that. "This, 

ene is worth a voyage acroſs the 
Atlantic. Yet here, as in the 
peighbourhood of the natural bridge, 
are people who have paſſed their 

ives within half a dozen miles, and 
have never been to ſurvey theſe 
monuments of a war between rivers 
and mountains, which muſt have 
fhaken the earth itſelf to its centre. 
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HISTORY of the VIRGINIAN MOUNTAINS, 


mik is doubtleſs more elevated 


mountain. 


The height of our mountains has 


not yet been eſlimated with an 


er of exachneſs. The Ale 
1” being the great ridge whic 
vides the waters of the 4. 


from thoſe of the Miſſiffipi. its 


the ocean than that of any 
an its relative be 
compared with the baſe on 
it ſtands, is not fo great us tl 
ſome others, the country rifin 
hind the ſucceſſive ridges lik 


ſteps of ſtaits. The noun 
the Blue ridge, and of th e 
Peaks, of Otter, are thought er 
Fn greater height, meaſured de fro: 
their belts thap- any others bed 
country, and perhaps in Non coun! 
found à tolerable conjecur . pro 
ſuppoſe the higheſt peak to be 1 
o feet perpendicular, w one 
not a fifth, part of the height ic in 1 
mountains. of South Ameri & color 
one third of the height which tellor 
be neceſſary in our latitude tan cult 
ſerve ice in the open air u ed ger 
through the. year. The n wi 
mountains next beyond the is; I 
ridge, called by us the North t the 
tain, is of the greateſt extent, be: 
which reaſop they were nam clio, t. 
the Indians the Endleſs mount wenag] 
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at us thi Governor PoWNAL L's Notices and Deſcriptions of Antiquities 
ry ring; oft the Provincia Romaua of ere r J 
ges H f : „ ieee Bure 
unt Ass 1LIA, properly ſo 8 throughout the Mare 
pf theſe _ was 1 lienſe, afterwards called dinus 
ougnt ſe by" body of Phoceans mi - onis, from tha u of. their 
caſured e from the Tonian ebuſt, from , hich dominated there: which 
thers it 6 fined and poliſhed people. gn, as may be ſeen in the ſe- 
in Non country, where they Fried, ies 'of their coms, Was the lion. 
which ide” with grain, . herbs, and In proceſs of time, various cologi 
nec productive of food, health Nr from them, as thoſe 
to be en Tuxurjant enjoyment, Antibes, Hieres, Toulon, Emporia, 
ar, wißt woned to the fate of civili- and the Ephefion of the, Pyra- 
height in which the natives lived. necs. ye PRC EO 
\mer! & edfouiſts brought with them They were great navigators, 
which neliorated and fruits and made by long voyages many 
tude ta cultured Iands, of a fruitful inveſtigations of diſtaut countries. 
ur ud e genial clime, had brought The voyages of Pythæus and Eu- 
"he na , heat, the vine, the olive, menes are aſtoniſhing examples of 
d the ; I might add to theſe, the this. They were fitted out at the 
North ke, the plum, the pear, the public expence, and paſſing the 
extent ihe apricot, the peach, the Straights, the ze plus ultra of the; 
e nan ho, the almond; the cherry, ancients, purſued their rout and 
mount genadine, the laurel, Many diſcoveries ;. the one to the north; 
ir Iruits, as the orange and ci- as far as Thulé the other along 
„ well as flowers, all exotics, the African coaſſs ſouthy as far as 
Wht at various periods, might the river Senegal. I heſe were 
*r noted, were I writing the voyages, in thoſe days, and in the 
il hiſtory of the country. I imperfect ſlate of their navigation 
u only thoſe, which ſtand on equal in enterpriſe at leaſt to the 
, and are found on the mo- voyages of Cook. NET 
deus of the firſt and early The academy at Maricilles, 
inhabitants. They brought 2 a worthy pride from thi 
dem the commerce of the fpirit of enterpriſe in their anceſ+ 
ad combined it wich that of tors, animated with a liberality and 
. They ſettled poſts and fac» nobleneſs of ſentiment, which ,no- 
Are ſeveral ports of the thing but aw inward conſciouſneſs 


bean ſea from the mati- 
Alps to the Pyraneſe. With 


* Wpping they held a naval 
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he SETTLEMENT of the FHOCEANS at MARSEILLES, 


of kindred merit could give, have 
this year, in a manner that doos 
them great honour, propoſed as 2 

| X 3 ſub» 
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Lg Of the SeTTLEMuNT of the ProckAxs at MaxsEILLgs. 


ſubject for a prize, the euloge of 
the Britiſh navigator Cook. . .. 

yon The Phoccaps brought with, 
them the religion and conſtitution 
of government obſerved in their 


mother country. They, brought 


not the depraved and luxurious, 
but the corrected and ſevere. man- 
ners of a _ forced to emigrate 
from home by misfortunes and 
diſtreſs, © Domeſtic economy was 
a habit which they guarded by 
ſumptuary laws. They retained 
this to their lateſt times, as is en · 
tioned by Tacitus. They brought 
with chem not” enly the religious 
worſhip, but a- conſecrated image 
and prieſteſs of Diana of. Ephe- 
ſus, and built the Epheſion, as 
they did alſo a temple to Delphic 
Apollo, in their Acropolis. Their 
church was a member of the me- 
tropolitan church at Epheſus ; and 
their chief prieſteſs a ſuffragan of 
the Foun of Epheſus, and one of 
theſe actually ſucceeded to that 
facred ' dignity, They brought 
with them an opinion common 
to their anceſtors; that ſuch 
waz the perfect purity and intinite 
juſſice of the Deity (their gods) 
that divine juſtice muſt be deſtroy- 
ed, if the death and bloud of the 
finner did not expiate and make 
atonement for it; that however, 
their prieſts oould ſo compromiſe 
the matter, that ſome one man, 
for the whole might become a re- 
n boner, making, by his 
acrifice, atonement and expiation 
for the whole people; and on this 
Yrinciple- they uſed human facri- 
erg choofing ſome wretch, on 
whoſe head they heaped every ex- 
ecrgtion, and whom, as a ſcape- 
man, they facrificed, in events of 
public calamity; this fallacious 

principle, -and rhis horrid practice 
excepted, their ſyſtem of police was 
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trate. They were rigid main 


( 


Oft 
They 


th an E\ 

$ceurt 
ung; ! 
» be Ja 
entati 


t of © 


of a ſpitit of wiſdom and y 
eee 
„heir government way wi 
eratic; being goverued by a c 
cil of fix hundred as chict mz 


ers of ſeverity in mannerz, 
ſtrict diſcipline in public cond 
On the one hand, they perm 
no ſcenical rhimes on their f 
which tend only to inflame the 
flammable paflions, and to cor 
the morals by, the exhibizian 
bad e les: on the other by 
they ered not to enter i 
gates, any fanatic or hypocritic 
ligioniſt, impoſtors, who uſe 
my ſteries to the Yertving of a n 
tenance,in idleneſs, feeding on 
follics of the people. 
„The ſword of juſtice, wh 
as was ſuppoſed, they bros 
with them at their firſt ſettles 
hung, though eaten through 
ruſt, and unequal to its office 
their public hall, as a ſymbol t 
ſtrict and ſevere execution of 
tice was, as the original, fo 
continued ſpirit of their judicatu 
« They uſed the ſervice of fla 
and had a peculiar, and, as it [ee 
to me, unleſs it was regulated 
ſome way which I do not un 
ſtand, aw arbitrary law reſpect 
their manumiffion, If the | 
manumitted, and become a bl 
tus, could be charged with ing 
titude to his patron ; this 
tron, . kis former maſter, c0 
reſcind the manumiſſion, and 
perſede the liberty, and this e 
the third time after a third ma 
miſſion; but it, after this, 
maſter again, a fourth time, 9 
numitted his ſlaye, he could 
claim benefit of this law, The 
imputed the error to the fault 
the folly of the maſter, not ie 


. 


Of be dg 


of the Puder ax at MaAHfH. [igt] 
not ſo | niſciies, and feeling kor the Taff. 


4 m evil as an event of ordi.” mities, of human nature, Was &- 
teurre nter in te human ſtate ableck to give" advice, confolltion, ' 
ug; not as 4 matter of grief, and relief, (wich would ſfuperſede 
þ be jamented if public wem all thoſe impatient wiſhings for 
dentitious mourning; as an death, and reconcile the citizen a- 
men gain to life; but, in caſes Where 
ways be prepared and pro- confſdlation ant relief; "of which tle 
|; they had, therefore, at their prudence of the public magiſtrate, 
„two, and not the ſeveriſh” mind of the 
pſe of individuat;*wis to Judge, werttteſ- 
dre, another, in which tue perate, and nar poſſible ; in baſes” 


They conſidered d 


; of eourſe for which 
„ ſtanding always r 
1; ode; in which the 


put, to wh 
place de 


| of the fla ve, w 
wied in 4 wag gon t 
Moultufe. No other 


a mats misfortunes had ren 
Him 4 'Burthen to himſelf, 


folms of mourniag was mitted the act of Tricife, a K Puh? 
el chat a domeſtic ſacrifice; "Tc act, to be done undef the ab- 
the *arteridant facrificial ſap- lic eye. There be > rr #— | 


In Which the immediate reſa- hiſtory, or by aby anetdot 
k and friends of the deceaſed” 


This peculiar wanner of treat- 


and uſeleſt to the ublic: the * uf 
4 public; t I pob⸗ 
P 


aby a , of the 
effect of this cbffom. But one 
might ventute to ſay, that ampongſt 
a people of ſuch temper and hit | 


the event of death led to a cu- where regulation“ äbgut f. ide 
ind ngular cuſtom, which were become neceſſaty, this was tie 


as. There was kept, under 
pblie care, à poĩſon of the in- 
In of rieb, Which was admi- 


moft' effeftual gdafd agaruſt it; 
abd there Wald be very few in- 
ſtances of {+ murder, here, the 


Id to any citizen who could poor wfreteft Was thus prwittett to 
live ſofficient cauſe to the f& reaſon ant ad hie With the pablic? 
le wied magiſtrate abölit it. 


il the reaſon, wh 
put an end to his 


The ſettlefb und founders of 


I which, Fnitk Valenlus Mars this city, comfrige from" A policiee 
; benevolence was mixed with people, far advanced in ſcience and 
er regard o manly fortitude; in the arte were cogniſant in the 
on one hand, did not permit one, and cultivated the, other. 


to preſume to judge and aft 


They founded a demy, which, 
in the later time 0 che“ Rölvans. 


elf under circumſtances /-ip,,, was a rival; to that at Athens; fo 
th it was incomperent th judge that the very firſt people of Rome, 
i; but, on the other hand, inftead of ſending their childrgn-vn 
abe the public àbthö-, their travels to Athens, ſent'them 


rded à quick acce of 
m thoſe who a 
Anded reaſdng; 
There was, its A | 
\ bone ſolig' wiſdom” in this 
Un at firſt ſtrikes the eye. 
MWlie magiſtrate, by th! 


to Maſſilia. Facts, as well as cons 
current cifcumſſapces, mark the ex- 
iſtence of the arts there. Payſani- 
as mentions æ brazen ſtatue of Mi- 
nerya at Delphos, ſent as a preſent 
the Maſhliavs. © Strabo men- 
tions alike ſtatue ſent from hence, 


aud the confeſſor, adviſer, and and erected in the Mons Aventi- 
N of the miſerdble, *pityibg the nus; and even amongſt the few * 
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(153) Arlene, relatixe tothe Hiar onA of SAAT. 
remains of thoſe 2 and aptiqui - the 


there are mplars of the 
% . 23 by this, there x 


3 here, 
— dom Strabo, Ciceto, 

dothers, give à detailed accquat 
of their commerce, and of the routs 


by. which it was cundudted; how. 
the . commerce. N Noribern 


Ocean Mas, combined with chat of 


uh Mediterranean Sea,. by means 


of F the... navigation, of the rivers 

zun iptonthe 

_- other, and by: means, 

carrying Places w 
thoſg rzygrs. Wa the u 

ang, interior parts of che aye 

I baye ſhewn 3 4. thaz; this 

5 — Gaul = a, granary tothe 

ere is every reaſon to 

fr that * 
an entrepot and 


ay _ names for ſhip-bujl ild- 


nt, — 1 


time When 
a Ale 
have a there twelve 1 of 
war in thirty 
. a fleet 


2 EE 


o meet, and en beat, the 


combined fo fleet of Pompeꝝ and Mar- 
ſeilles. e 


4 


one and ea. 2 
e ufanſils of their ritual. There 
bers the he f 


_ 
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EIS 


city, hut a depot fox naval. ſlores, 


fue. che pray 2. ediſic 


ned, with 


N 
opulent city. — peck A IT] 


tact there were, — ps op 
tices ; ſuch. as. temples, Praztor 
baths, alſo, an academy; every i 
cies. of houſbold furniture and 
mellic veſlels, ſuch. as che arts, « 
couraged by the rich, ſupply 
Ne luxury or elegance ot livi 
exe. muſk, baxe been many. 
thgit. gods; all the fac 
have; many monuments exe 
ed, ta ME, bonour of meritotie 
Fitjzens,; *Y multitudes of 
- manuments conſec 
to the manes of the dead; en 
plars of moſt of theſe latter 0 


in Greek and Latin ſtill exiſt; 


ſuch hath been the fate of 1 
ancient Greek, and afterwards 
man; cy. that I may . venture 
ſay, tbere is not in the kno 
world. a place, once ſo, replete wi 

e monuments, and every 
tiele of ancient ſplendor and m 


rſt -nificence, ſo abounding in 2qun 


cial ence, where. there art, 
the — day, ſo. few remains 
* antiquity 4 any! 
ee Ne 


obpevXmons KATE to . dre of SERAPH 


þ* . * 677 , 


* EN Polen had com- 
pleted the city of Alex- 
as ad girt and forrifled it with 


walls, and found, that it became the all: t 


refidpgce of people of all nations, 
I nages, and ni 
ed" to erect ſome: comprehending 


Ibu idol, N might, 17 
a. general object of . . a 
Pre" 


re, Fling hers... 


w 
of — = C '. 


gions; he wiſh- 


[From * ſame W ock 1. 


rended, Uke 2 wit prince that 
had received the Teine comme 
„this. He was converſant 
le y ſiotogic mytholagy 
Aka, and acquainted. with the 
ture of. the mixed, ſymbolic 16 
any loc ane, whoſe numen 
wir up Bee known, and was 


e by rs as local, W9 
E . Be He was to look tor id 


to 


of a god, tuch 8 Hitbolicimix- 
me as might be compreenhve- 
| catholic,  whicharas nat known, 
— was willing to bo eita- 
at. Alexandria, Ie there- 
4 hat a god, ſuch as 
rere, clothed in flame, had 
þ him ina dream, and ordered 
| Ec his- idol at Alexan- 
— it was that he 
ber, upon ſouuding the 
pt. 8 on the matter, 
puld nut induce” them to under- 
| what od he ment, nor 
here ſuch God dwelt, He: iſe- 
N inpped the butnets ſor the pre- 
; but ſume timo after pretend- 
+ ſecund dream, where the 
appeared to him in 20 terrific 


1eritoric 
des of 
onſec 

d; a 
atter de 


exiſt; . As the god had in the for- 
te of t en or all prgfperity 
wards N if he eſtabliſhed his 
entute 6 — Alexandrm, be no threat - 


ae kno d deſtruction to it if he did not- 
plete w it up and eſtabliſh its -worſhip 
| every . The king atfected to learn 

7 m un Athenian that which the 
Nptians pretanded to be ignorant 
—— where this god dwelr, 
nely, at Sinope, in Pontus. In 
lience, therefore, to- the divine 
bmmand, he, ſent a oy and am- 
nn to ferch the idol of this 
; but, to engage and. add a 
woorating\ authority to this em- 
5 he ordered the ambaſſadors 
conſult the Pythian Apollo on 
| ſub ect. This god added bis 
Wien, in confirmation of the 
mand of the vifion. They pro- 
ad te Sinope; but the king of 
dinopians 


Id not liſte: to 
: tequeſt - of ambufſadors. 
* ver, at 1 ys th 

iti le bribes and 


on fran 0 
anche e es fe. 
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ſo chat the king was — 
to ful hit engug tend! D 


theſe embroilsy the god, not regard: 


ing the - zeal” — reli gous/ love 


which the people bote to him o 


as toi be to ſacrifice them- 
ſelves to him, ſtale off, and in a 
us manger not only con- 

veyed himſelf on board the ſip, 
but byilike' u miraculous inter poſi- 
tion àdeeberated the ſhip's way fo 
as to mak its paſluge from Smope 
tu Alexandria in three days. This 
ide, thus imported, was tet up in 
all che pomp and cireum ftunge of. 
idolatry, and was, 1 believe, the 
fuſt miraculous idol 'fer up as 2 
oomprehenf re odject of general 
worthip; The religious policy of 
had its effect p for all peo · 

ple, of al nations and religions, 
refiding at or coming to Alexan- 
drin, joined / in the common worthip- 
of this catholid object. The E- 
dan prieſts, who could not, 


3YP 
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— mean, very — and 
wiſely, as ſoon 28 it was ſet up, 
and its worſhip eſtabliſhed at Alex - 


andria, found out that it w 
ancient ian numen w 
ed at Memphis of old time. 
„To underſiand what this idol 
was, and what the numen which it 
was the. ſymbol of, we will firſt 
examine What Tacitus, who gives 


the hiſtory of its eſtabliſhment, ſays 


of it, when the ambaſſadors con- 
ſulted the Apollo Pythi go 
anſwer was, that the 
and ferch the idol of his faber 
. e anon they muſt leave his ſiſter. 
another part of this narrative 
of Taeitus ſays, that the Athenian 
high prieſt of rhe Eleuſinian my. 
teries, whom Ptolonizus. conſul 
told him, there was at Sinope in 
Poutus, a temple of Faodis; and 
that a female idol far beſide the god 
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of the . temple, whom they, the 
Greeks, ſuppoſed to be Proſerpine. 
Theſe two are the father and filter: 
of Apollo, to whom the Pythian 
oracle refers. 95 0 ; gt Þ 
„in Macrobius we read à de- 
ſcription and phyſiologic explana- 
tion of a like group of idols in 
Hierapolis, a country holding and 
obſerving the ſame ritual as the 
Phrygians and Paphlagonians.“ The 
Hierapolitani, of the Aſſyrian. race, 
reduce all the powers and effects 
of the ſun to one ſymbolic idul, 
and call it Apollo. Ihe (face of 
this image is formed with, a long 
pointed beard; has a calathus, or 
recolt baſket, on the top ot its 
head. Ihe buſto of the image is 
armed with a thorax. it hath, in 
its right hand, a ſhaft of a ſpear, 
on the topof which is placed the 
common figure of victory; its left. 
holds forth. a bouquet ot flowers. 
A Gorgonian mantle, reaching from 
the ſhoulders downwards, — F* 
ith ſerpents, forms its ular; 
E Perl av an eagle, in the Act of 
fiying, accompanies it. Before this 
ſtatue fits a female idol; in whoſe 
bands, the right aud left, are two 
female figures. A dragon ſerpent 
is wound round her with its ſinu- 
ous folds.” It would be tire fome 
to read, and more tireſome tortrans 
ſeribe, the childiſh explauations 
which Macrobius gives of this. It 
is enough to the purpoſe for which 
J cite. this deſcription to remark, 
that in general this group correſ- 
ponds with that deſcribed by Ti- 
motheus in Tacitus; and to ob- 
ſerve, by the bye, that this group,, 
repreſented the ſun and moon; or 
rather, as the Pythian oracle ex- 
plains it, the father of the ſun and 
tbe moon. The male ſtatue ap- 
pears, by the calathus on his head 
directly, as well as by the other 
ſymbolic* accompaniinents, - to be 


Onstnvar tons relative to thetHisrory of Sears. 


male idol migrated: (not indeed ci 


Serapis, or what was afterwards 
called in Egypt. The female 
nearly; the figure of Artemis « 
His, /a8:.we have ſeen above; 


rying bis temple: with him] to . 
5 GE $1 24 ) — 
Wen the Egyptians ſaw i bas 
god, they . Jao-UI 0 
whom the Greeks call . Pluto, ane 'G 
whom was inmate the ſeraph te Perf 

t, whom the Greeks expreſſe 

y the word Serapis. Betore 
proceed to deſeribe the ftatue 
Serapisdat Alexandria, or this fru 
tum of an idol at Arles, I beg 
may be obſerved, that the 1 ohyri 
brought from Pontus was. the ed Se 
ther of Apollo; and was called þ 1 Ja. 
ſome Pluto, to whom was coajo vio, -: 
ed Serapis. ü Dali 114-054 

Various are the idols of rde Pe 
ſymbolie : mumen. Some, a des 1 mixe. 
titul young pr rion with four wing cau 
ſurrounded by the convolutions 
ur ſerpent; others, bear the ch 
rater oh the terrific figure hi 
formed the viſion in the ſeco wg 
dream of Ptolemy. Macrobiſ the 81 
giyes another deſeription of ver 
pis, and fays; ( that the idol u F 
iymbolic of the: fun, - appears am an 
that they placed the calathis i - 
its head, and that they group 
with this image a beaſt with thr 
heads, round which: a dragon ſe 
pent twined, ending in convai 
tions at the right-hand of the 
man perſon who fed it.“ Ihe 
are various forms of this ſymbol. perſ 
idol given both in ſtatues and v 
book deſcriptions; bat all cot 
ciding in the cbaraderiſtic pa ane 
that of a human figure, to whe P 
is conjoined a, dragon ſerpeſude alf 
twining either round his im 
diate perſon, or round a holy 1 
or round ſome ſtrange beaſt (a 
Macrobius), which ſerpent is 6 
ported and ſuſtaiged by that 


7 F 


wards 
nale 0 


x perſon · This characteriſtie and ſuſtained" by whom the Teraph 
nure of the ſymbol is uniformly ſerpent, ſymbol of the fun, called 


emis erſal in all the mixed idols of by the Greeks Seräpis, winds his 
Ve ; Waylon, Perfia, Sytia, Pontus, and courſe through the heavens, which 
leed ea bn Kralle the Gorgonian, or ſlame · coloured 
n) to e have ſeen above, that a veil of the human figure, repre- 


gent was the emblem of the ſun. ſents. Te this "ſymbolic idol, 
bn appeared, that Mithras, re- therefore, the vulgar idolaters, the 
denting the ſun, was not the ſu - worſhippers of the ſun, and thoſe 
n God e this was Mithres. In who earried their views of worſhip 
Perfion mixed idol the ſerpent to a firſt intelligent cauſe, might 
mented - Mithras; the human and did equally look vp. This, 
we Michres. This Alexandrian therefore, miraculous image, which 
ue is ſometimes called Pluto and brought itſelf, by its divine power, 


| ſaw th 
Jao-bi 
Pluto, 

aph te 
ex preſſe 
Zetore 
ſtatue 


this fru, and at other times 'Serapis. to Alexandria, and was there fer 
I beg this is explained ubore by up by divine command, would of 
the i ephyrius, who fays they con- nutural conſequence, as in fact it 
s. the {ned Serapis to Pluto. I his plu- did, become a kind of catholic! ge- 


alled ' 


|| »-Jao-Dis,- and the father of neral object of ' worſhip to all na- 
coajo 


lo, according to the Pythian tions and all religions, not even 
le itſelf. This idol therefore, the Jews and ſome heretieal ſect of 


a of ü the Perſian idol did, repreſents, Chriſtians excepted, if Hadrian's 
a dei : mixed ſymbol, the firit intelli- letter is to be believed. T f 
ur auß cauſe, the father, ſupported | | 

unions 


the ch 
re whi 
e ſeco 
Hacrobi 
of Ser 
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idol u . dae N. Fo n Air 
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nch jan T* different parties of the the ſame circumſtances which had 
Agon - Saxons, who invaded Bri- originally produced his elevation, 


convol 
the 
» the 
; ſywbo 
cs and 
all col 
tic part 
to be 


„ were each of them under the His military talents deriving luſtre 
ut of ſome adventurer, whoſe and importance from the diſtin- 
nes they had followed, either guiſhed point of view in which they 
nn perſonal attachment, or from were beheld, excited the admiration 
mlidence in bis abilities. After and reſpect of his followers ; while 
& had ſettled in the country, the dangers with which they were 
lame perſon continued to have ' ſurrounded, and a ſenſe of their 
wnmand of their forces, and common intereſt, united them in 
Une alſd the chief civil officer of fighting under his banner, B 
tmmunity; The longer he every new expedition they becan 


7 5 Wremained in that high tion, more aceuſtomed to ſubmit to his 
5 beton of it was rendered direction; and the oftener they had 
n ſecure by the continuance of found it neceſſary to ſolicit his pro- 
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tection and aſſiſlanoe, under thoſe 
cabamities to which they were ex 
poſed, they felt more ſenſibly the 
advantages derived tfom his favour, 
as well as the inconveniences arif- 
ing from his difpleaſyre, - 
Ia the, early hiſtory of the 
Anglo-Saxons, the leader ef eve 
ſepurata tribe: or party, is gecord- 
ingly repreſemted as noſlaling A 
ermanent-ofhoe, with the title of 
heretoch or duke, in place of which 
that of king wus afterwards. aſ- 
The king was in poſſeſſion of 
a landed eflateq acquired in the 
fame manner wick that of every in- 
ferior leader,, by whoſe aſſiſtance 
the conqueſt had been made. As 
the booty, ariüng from any - ſuc- 
mong the free people or heads of 
families concerned in the adventure, 
and, as on thoſe occaſions, each 
individual obtained a portion, both 
of land and moveables, ſuited to 
his rank and abilities; it may caſily 
conceived that the property ac- 
cumulated, in a courſe of time, by 
the ſovereign, would be much 
greater than that of any ene of his 
ſobjects. His. eſtate was nuturally 
dilribured among his dependents, 
according to the fame plan which 
was adopted by every other landed 
proprietor. . A part of it was be- 
ſtowed upon his kindred or free re- 
tainers, under the condition of 
military ſervice z and the remain- 
der was cultivated by bis villains, 
or bondmen, for ſupporting the ex- 
pence of his houlchold, Over 


theſe rwo elaſſes of people, be ex- 


ereiſed the rights of a ſuperior, and 
of a maſter. Throughout the re 
of the kingdom, excluſive of his 


own. particular eſfate, his authority | 


Fas, much more limited. Every 
allogial. proprietor, unaccuſtomed 
to {ubjection, and ſupported by 


of his Htuatian, he had found et 


own particular diitricts. 


his own retainers, was more or | 
in a condition to maintain his ind 
pendence; and thoſe who had bk Gicin! 
quired conſiderable. property, | 


holding with jealouſy the ſupen ed b 
were commonly ready 10-.combieiie coun 
againſt: him, eicher in reſenting ebits 
oppaimg; whatever they deeme 1 . 
al infringement of their liberties, dies of x 
ſoverdign:eame to be inveſied, e 


ther in the diſſe rent ſtates of 2h en 
heptarchy, - or in the fſobſequeſ A de 
monarchy which aroſe ſrom, th 
union of thoſe kingdoms, were ſ _—_— 
as, in order to prevent confuloffembly 
and promote the diſpatch of publi 
buhneſs;- wert tacitly derolte 
upon himy or as, from the natu 


couragement to aſſume, and h err 
without oppoſition, been permit n 0 
to exereiſe. The dignity and o ae buſit 
fice of the king, though higher e ſuel 
degree, were perfectly ſimilar is own 
thoſe of the tythingman, the hui 
dreder, and the earl; and he po dt offic 
ſeſſed nearly the fame powers on: 
the whole kingdom, which thot 
interior officers enjoyed in the “ callin 


* 1, By having the comma 


of the forces in the time of bat a differe 


the original ſource of his grratneſi ended b 
he was led to direct their move 
ments on other occaſions; to tak 
preparatory ſteps for bringing the 
into the field; to ſuggeſt particul 
enterprizes, to plan the mgaſurg 
for conducting them, to execut 
treaties with forrign ſtates, and v intim 
general to ſuperintend the deſenꝙ uch o 
of the kingdom, and the who 
courſe. of its military operations. 
2. In conſequence ot hie bein 
at che head of the militaty deput 
ment, the king was led alſo to e 
ert his authority in ſuppreſſing u 
ternal diſorders, in quelling 1 
6 m 


* 


wits and in ſurrections, in reſtrain · 
pirate rapiae and violence; 


ſeizing offenders, add preventing 
ty, e (eſcape! from juſlice: in a 
ſupen e be obtained the province of 
the l anjnng the ordinary police of 
combi country, and the ſecurity of its 
'nimy 0 wbitdnts, 7 1 1 's 
deem =. As, from theſe two bran- 
berries, Wes of power, he became the prime 
biek rer, and propoſer of public 
elied, e (ares, and as, in matters of 


moment, the concurrence 
i the Wittenagemote was neceſ- 
ay; he acquired, of courſe, the 
adefive privilege of calling that 
fembly, and of prefiding in all its 
iderations- The influence which 


de colie thence obtained, with regard 
e nat py its determinarions may exfily 
ound ek imagined. The prefident of 
and h ery numerous aſſembly, has 
dermit ay opportunities of moulding 
and oer buſineſs that comes before it, 
igher e ſuch a fhape as will promote 


milar t 
the hui 
| he po 
FErs ONE 
ch tho 
in the 


u own defigns; more eſpecially, 
# by the permanent enjoyment of 
that office, he has leiſure to form a 
regular plan of management; and 
b by having a diſcretionary power 
i calling the particular meetings, 
I may regulate bis anotions ac- 
erding as the aſſembly happens, 
a Gfferent conjunctures, to be at- 
ended by different members. But 


Omma 
f battle 
reatneſ 


r mot wie, by theſe favourable circum- 
to u baces, the ſovereign was capable 
vg then advancing his political intereſt, 


arcicul 


te enjoye iti | an- 
— enjoyed the additional advan 


uze of ſuperior opulence and dig- 
Wy; which put him in a condition 


and Wb mtimigate, as well as to over- 
deſen ach 1 * To a prince, 
— Wrefore, poſſeſſod of much pru- 
ion 


and of popular talents, it 


ig beit wz not difficult, in ordinary caſes, 
(cp BR Pprocyre; the conſent of the Wit- 
o te raagemote to thoſe meaſures, which 
ſing a & thought proper to ſuggeſi; and 


de refolutions of chat aſſembly, 


Vile they apptared to limit and 
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eontroulthe power of the crown, 
were at bottom, very often directed 
by the monarch, and rendered ſub - 
ſervient to his wil, - | 

4 4. As the Wittenagemote es 
nated laws, difirtbuted juſtice in 
the laſt reſort, and regulated the 
adminiſtration of pubhe affairs ; ſo 
the duty of enforcing the deerees 
and regulations of that aſſembly, 
and, in general, the executive part 
of the government, were naturally 
devolved upon the king. That 
great officer, who conducted the 
military foree of the kingdom, 
could hardly fail to aſſume the pro- 
vince of cauſing the puniſhments 
deereed againſt offenders to be re- 
gularly inflicted, and of compelling 
every individual to fulfil the deci. 
fions of the law. The ſame perſon 
was led to procure information with 
reſpect to the commiſſion of hoinous 
crimes, and to direct that they 
ſhould be proſecuted before the 
proper tribunals. In theſe em- 
ployments, the ſovereign ated as 
the head and repreſentative of the 
community. In the ſame capacity, 
he obtained the nomination of 
many inferior officers in church and 
ſtate ; the privilege of coining mo- 
ney, and of ſuperintending weights 
and meafures ; together with the 
exerciſe of all thoſe powers which, 
from their nature, could not be 
conveniently devolved upon a po- 
pular aſſembly. 

„% Theſe prerogatives, which, 


from the natural courſe of things, 
and probably without any formal. 


or expreſs regulation, were gradu- 
ally annexed to the crown, became 
the ſource of ſuch perquiſires and 
emoluments,. as more than c 
ſated the trouble with whick they 
were attended. The chief execu- 
tive officer, who proſecuted i crivie 
in tho name of the public; 'Wad's 
plauſible pretence, upon the ſume 
account, for levying the fine or 
| ſorfeitures 
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forfeiture ariſing from the convic- 
tion of the criminal. Befides, in 
government, as well as in religion, 
the bulk of men are commonly ſo 
engroſſed by the image or picture, 
as. to forget the original, and to 
beſtow. upon the repreſentative the 
ſentiments due to the object it re- 
preſents. Thus the ſovereign, who 
appeared to direct, and put in mo- 
tion, all the Wheels and ſprings of 
government, who enforced the 
laws, who vindicated offences, and 
took upon himſelf the whole bur- 


den of providing for the public 


ſafety, was apt to be confidered as 
exerciling, in his own right, thoſe 


powers with which the community 


had inveſted him. - Thoſe laws 
which he enforced were conceived 
to be more immediately calculated 
for his own benefit: thoſe officers 
whom he appointed” were looked 
upon as the ſervants of the crown; 
and thoſe crimes which he proſe- 
cuted and puniſhed, were re- 
garded as crimes committed againſt 
him in particular, for which he 
was, therefore, entitled, of him- 
ſelf, to demand reparation. 

„The public revenue of the 
Anglo-Saxons, therefore, by whicti 
the rank of the ſovereign was main- 
rained, and out of which the vari- 
ous expences of government were: 
defrayed, conſiſted almoſt entirely 
of two branches: the original de- 
me ſnes of the king, acquired in the 
fame manurr with the private eſtate 
of each a lodial proprietor; and 
the various forfeitures and fines, 
whether of land or moveables, 
which, from time to time accrued, 


or were tranſmitted to him, as the 


head of the community. From this 
latter fource he detived a continual 


accumulation of wealth. The diſ- 


order and violence, that prevailed 
ſo univerſally, gave occaſion to the 
forfeiture of many rich individuals; 
and the king was commonly dif. 


O 


gf that 
n00S.4 A 
tional 
neat of { 
cyenue, 
pothers 
ent circu 


poſed to neglect no op ortunity « 
ſeizing and improving fuch favour 
able conjunctures. In the greate 
ou of erimes, as it frequent! 

appens in the infaney of gen 
ment, the eriminal was not puniſh 
ed in a manner adequate to thi 


conſiderable part of the royal de- 
meſues. But it was not the gen 


purpoſes of public juſtice, but wa « We 
adivitred to gene for hi oe: Bald 
by making a pecuniary compoſti won the 
with the ſutferer. In thoſe caſes, h gen 
king exacted a compoſition as well a he man 
the private party; and the profit boulchol, 
ariſing to the crown, from the in WW ctr! 
numerable fines and amerciaments MW #1cram: 
to which this gave occaſion, ver 90g, 1 
one great cauſe of the long continu u opule 
ance of that imperfect mode of pu- . to en 
niſhing offences. frrants 
«. In this early ſtage of conſitu- l dome 
tion, the revenue above mentioned ane per 
was ſufficient for all the charges 0 rf con 
public adminiſtration ; which we kat pris 
then inconfiderable. There w te of, 
no mercenary army to be paid by lng! 
the king. The judges were eithe in all. th 
willing to determine differences ., tl 
mong individuals, and to take cog- lag 's ho 
nizance of crimes, without any wied int 
confideration for their trouble; or deuts; A 
they obtained a compenſation, by Wi" of © 
exacting” fees from the parties who —43 7 
came before them. Taxes, therefore, tevard, 
were almoſt entirely unknown. Wed, u 
Their introduction belongs to the /=”" do 
hiſtory of a more advanced period We, or 
of ſociety. © * | pally tt 
« But even this primitive reve- 3 hin 
nue of the crown appears to have WW” buſi 
laid a foundation for the Witten. ar of 
gemote 'to interfere in the diſpoſal 15 ren 
of it; ſince the eſtate, acquired by | d, and 
the king, in the character of the ae cor 
chief executive officer, and as fe- 3 
rp . ; ftrered 
preſenting the community, Mas wn 5. 
in a proper ſenſe, the eſtate of the wud, ) 
ablte. This concluſion was not, N 10 
indeed, applicable to the whole, YM” * 
though it undoubtedly was to 4 * tha 
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of that to. make nice diſtinc- 
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20s; and the interpoſition of the 


wional., council, in the manage - 
rent of ſome branches of the crown 
rrcaue, might eaſily A 
vothers that were placed in differ- 
tut circumſtances. 


« We fad that, not only in 


land, but in the other ates 
— the continent of Eurqpe, the 
uraogements Which took place in 
de management. of the, king's 
kouſehold, and private ellate, had 
ecefſarily. great influence upon the 
prerument of the kingdom. Ac- 
ding as the ſovereign advanced 
b opulence and dignity, he was 
A to employ a greater number of 
brrants in the ſeveral branches of 
n domeſtic ceconomy ; and the 
ine perſons, who, enjoyed the 
ef confidence of their matter in 
that private capacity, became, in 
wurſe of time, his- miniſters in con- 
Mchng the buſineſs of the nation. 
h all, the European feudal king- 
um, the ., management of the 
tug's houſehold was anciently di- 
ned into five principal depurt- 
nents; and fell under the inſpec- 
lon of ſo. many great officers, 


„, The firit of theſe was the 


ward, or maſter of the houſhold, 
alled, upon the continent, the 
wor domo, the mayor of. the pa- 
le, or ſeneſchal ; who had ori- 
nally the care of the king's table. 
Upon him was naturally devolved 
be buſineſs of gathering in the 
aun of the crown lands“ for, as 
doe rents were all payable in 
lud, and were intended for imme- 
le confumption, ., it was - moſt 


Ebrered into the hands of that 
ron by whom they were after-, 
als to be laid out for the ſup- 
kn of the king's family. 

„We may: cably believe that, 
on the vature of bis office, the 


warenient, that. they ſhould be 
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maſter. of the houſhold- was in a 
condition to acquire much influence 
over all the tenants and vailals of 
the crown) He was the perſon 
with whom they were obliged to 
ſettle their accounts; Who, 
from his minute acquaintance with 
their. circumſtances; was the moſt 
capable of giving his maſter infor- 
mation concerning them. He was, 
therciore, the perſon molt likely to 
be employed in adjuiting their- dif- 
ferences with one another; and in 
conſequence of his being the depu- 
ty judge upon the. royal demeine, 
he came, at a- ſubſequent period, 
to be-intruſted by the crown with 
a ſimilar power over the whole 
kingdom, | 

6+ 2, As the collection and ma- 
nagement of the victuals, with 
which the king's table was ſupplied, 
fell under the direction of the ſtew- 
ard; ſo the care of the liquor was 
committed to a ſeparate officer, the 
cup-bearer, or butler. la all the 


Gothic nations, perſons of wealth 


and diſtinciion lived in great ſplen- 
dor, and were much addicted to 
drinking; for which reaſon, it is 
not ſurpriſing that the accommoda- 
tion of the fovercign, in this re- 
ſpect, was exalted into a ſeparate 
employment, and became an ob- 
ject ot ſuitable importance. 

% 3. The care of the chambers 
was committed to a third officer, 
the chamberlaia; whoſe bulinefs 
it was to ſuperintend the lodging 
of his maſter's family. As this 
officer Was entruſted with whatever 
required to. be locked up in the 
houſe, for the future ſervice of the 
houthold, he ſeems, upon this ac- 
count, to have become the keeper 
of the wardrobqgand, at a ſubie- 
quent period, When the crown 
rents were paid in money, the 
king's treaſurer. or ſuperintendant 


of the finances, 25 
66 
4* * 
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4. Another of the king's prin- 
cipal ſervants obtained the inſpee- 
tion of the ſtable; and was deno- 
minated the comes flabuli, or con- 
ſtable. "When, by the keeping of 
many horſes, this department was 
rendered extenſive, it appears to 
have been divided into two bran- 
ches; the one belonging to the 
chief groom, or conitable ; and 
the other to the mareſchal, arſmith, 
It is difficult to mark the period 
when this diviſion was completed: 
nor is it an eaſy matter to aſcertain 
the relative degrees of importance 
and rank which might then be an- 
nexed to theſe two kindred employ- 
ments. | 

© When the uſe of cavalry in 
war became frequent, we may ea- 
fily ſuppoſe, that the perſons, who 
had been accuſtomed to rear and 
manage the king's horſes, would 
ſtand forth, as claiming ſuperior 
diſtinction, and as having a pecu- 
har title to be conſulted. They 
were thus employed, under the ſo- 
vereign, in conducting that impor- 
tant part of the troops; and, by 
an eaſy tranſition, acquired a juriſ- 
diction in fuch controverſies as 
were either of a military nature, 
or had ariſen in the army while it 
remained in the field. 

„ 5. The writing of the king's 
letters, and the executing of the 
charters, or other deeds, that iſſued 
from the crown, became alſo the 
ſubject of a diſtint occupation, 
that of the ſecretary. In thoſe 
times, when the clergy acquired 
great influence, and when a profi- 
ciency in the art of writing 217 
poſed an uncommon degree of li- 
terary educatiom the only perſpn 
likely to be qu 
ployment was the-chaplain ; 
might be confidered as, in ſome 
degree, the keeper of the king's 
conference ; and who, from the 


deen employed in writing them. 


caſes, to take down the ſentence « 


ſphere, was adopted by every g 


fied for” this em- p 


nature of thoſe religious office 
which he performed, could feld 
fail to acquire the confidence of 
my Wh fignatu 
„When irures were intre 
duced, for aſcertaĩning the authe: 
ticity of writings, office « 
keepiny the king*s ſeal, and of ar 
pending it to his deeds, was cot 
mitted to the ſame perſon who | 


% As in determining law-ſuit 
it was found expedient, in man 


the judge in writing, the ſecret 
was naturally employed for th 
putpoſe ; and became keeper of t 
records of the king*s court, Fre 
this branch of his duty, he got tl 
appellation of chancellor ; whi 
is [aid to have originally denoted 
ſcribe, or notary ; being derive 
from cancella, the place under tl 


Roman Ir allotted 
perſons of that profeſſion for ly 
ing on their buſineſs. plea! 


As this arrangement in 
domeſtic adminiſtration of the 
vereign, ſuppoſes conſidera 
wealth and magnificence ; it v 

robably of a later origin in En 
and than in ſeveral of the kin 
doms upon the continent, It 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the whe 
of the king's houſhold was at f 
committed to one principal ſervan 
whoſe buſineſs having been, ! 
little little, augmerfted 1 
rende ore burdenſome, was 
length divided into theſe five d 
ferent departments. A fimilar pl 
of adminiſtration, in a more ſi mit 


picuous, 
thew en 


landed proprietor ; who natura 
multiplied” his | chief domeſtics 
rtion to the extent of | 
wealth; and” often followed ! 
example of the king, by divi6 
the affairs of his houſhold into 
ſame number of branches. 2 


The longer theſe great officers 


office nen eſtabliſhed, they roſe to 
e of (heir aughorty was farther ex- 


ung e houſhold, ta the direc - 
and management of the king» 
A, tor the moſt part, they 
digiaally choſen by the ſo» 
ugn, upaa ' account of their 
nor wealth, or abilities, which 
ered them capable ot ſupport» 


dulineſs committed to them; 


n man 
tence Mee truſt and confidence which 
ecreta wicd in them, togerher with 
for u bare of peblie adminiſtration 
er of Hen they enjoyed, afforded them 

Fro berleſs opportunities of - aug 


ing their private fortunes, and 
werealing: their influence. In 
dorton to their advances in 
and power, they were in a 
ion 30, render their offices 
t permanent- They were 
mally nominated by the king 
vg pleaſure ; but that ſuperi- 


r 


in „ which had been the induce- 
the t to their farſt promotion, be- 
fiderat commonly more aud more 
it * ecuous during the continuance 
in Eu ie employments. It was, 
1c kin re, ſeldom found convenient 
e alplace them: and, even aſter 
je who deceale, the heir of that eſtate 


a they had. acquired was na- 
ly regarded as the perſon beſt 
hed, and who had a preferable 
% inherit their dignity. - By 
unge, theſe offices wert thus 


| at f 
ſervan 


was 
five a 7d hereditary in. particular 
ilar pl len. To this obſervation, 
e limit er, the office of chancellor, 
Ty gre tall European countries, is an 
aturalPon. Ag the chancellor was 
eſtics b | a. clergyman, who 

of WIR bs rank in the church, and 


hte connected with it, only 
u life, he would commonly 
| * opportunity of ſe- 


* 


< 
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curing the office to his family, nor 


any defire ot annexing it to his ec» 
cleſiaſtical dignity. Fenn, 10 * 
„Of the influence eſtabliſhed by 


ed, from the ſuperintendence of the great officers : of the king's 
houſhold, the political conſtitution - 


of. Germany atfturds a remarkable 
inſtance... When the dominions of 
that empire, by the conqueſt of 
large territories in Italy, and in 
the Southern part of France, had 
been ſo enlarged as to comprehend 


lu dignity in the execution of three diſſinct kingdoms, the empe · 


ror was induced, in that ſituation, 
to appoint . three different ſeereta» 


ries. The officers of his houſhold 


were, upon this account, increaſed 


to the number af ſeven. In the 


progreſs of the German govern- 
ment, the. power at theſe great of» 
ficers advanced, as that of the em : 
peror declined; and after the im- 
perial dignity: had become intirely 
elective, they aſſumed the privilege 
of prepokng, to the national aſ- 
ſembly, the ſucceſſor to the crown ; 
from which they at length proceed- 
ed to claim a fole right of electing 
him. Hence the origin of that 
preciſe number of perſons. whe 
compoſed the primitive German 
electors. . 

«© The ſteward was generally the 
officer of greateſt importance in the 
king's houſhold; becauſe the ſup- 
plying of his majeſty's table with 
proviſions was regarded as the chief 
concern of the family. We accord- 
ingly find that, in ſeveral countries 
of Europe, the perſon who enjoyed 
this hereditary office, attaiggd a de- 
giee of rank and opulence which 
rendered him formidable to the ſo- 
vereign. In France, the mayors 
of the palace, after havin 
long time poſſeſſed the real power 
and authority of crown, were 
at length emboldened to throw: al 


the maſk, and gpcaly to mount the 


throne, 6 A 
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„When the uſe of, cavalry. in 
war had become very extenſive, and 
when that part of the feudal armies 
had the principal ſhare in deciding 
the fate of battles, the conſtable, 
or mariſhal, was frequently in a 
condition to diſpute the ſuperiority 
with the ſteward or mayor of the 
palace. Thus, in Germany, when 
the throne happened to be vacant, 
the elector Palatine, the mayor of 
the palace, was anciently appointed, 
for preventing the bad conſequences 
of an inter · regnum, to be the vicar 
of the empire. But in a ſubſe- 
vent period, this high digvity, was 
r— by the elector of Saxony, 
the conſtable; and, after violent 
diſputes, and various determina- 
tions of the diet, was at laſt divided 
between thoſe. powerful competi- 
tors. Anne N 
«In the ages of greater civility 
and improvement, when, from the 
complicated connections of ſociety, 
its laws became numerous and of 
difficult interpretation, aud when, 
from the anxiety of individuals to 
aſcertain their rights, the charters 
and writings proceeding from the 
crown were multiplied in propor- 
tion, the ſecretary, or chancellor, 
to whom the king committed that 
branch of buſineſs, was inveſted 
with powers of the greateſt conſe- 
quence, and therefore was exalted 
to the higheſt rank. 5 
In thoſe opulent and poliſhed 
nations which have long been re- 
duced under an equal and regular 
overnment ; in which the impar- 
tial diſttribution of juſlice is looked 
as almoſt a matter of courſe; 
and which the ſovereign is accul- 
tomed to govern by influence, more 
thaw by the exertion. of his, prers- 
gativè; in ſuck nations, the perſon 
:wha preſides over the public-trea- 
ſury, who may be regarded as. the 
Uitute of the chamberlaing;be- 


„ 


- proprietors, comprehending a 


comes the great channel thront 
which, the revenue of the ſtate ems 
conveyed, and by which the auth 
rity ot the crown. is maintained. ehabli 

„It is hardly geceſſery ty bye © 
mark, that this diſtribution of 
buſineſs, in the king's. houſho * 
into five departments, reaches De. 
below the ſimple period of the re the 


glo-Saxon government which bigh | 
are now conſidering. But, ou bad le 
other band, it merits attention, t : 

when the exaltation of the ſoverei n any 


had multiplied, the occupations erben 
longing to theſe different brand | bis ſul 
it became expedjent, in ſome r, efcax 
them, to. appoint. 2 variety of web th 
puties ; many of whom, in FG 
cular kingdoms, roſe by degree Gturids 
ſuch conſideration and rank, as . 
appear no longer in a ſubordi te eren 
Nation, and even to make the « 
gin of their appointment be forge. 
ten. "Fhis- crrcumſtance mult et, and 
be overlooked in peruſing the iii 


UN | 
meration, given by many hiſto gi brefgh 
of the principal office rs in the co characte; 
or houſhold of particular priac inple pe 

From the foregoing impeſ ee 
ſketch of the powers of the . by re: 
reign, as well as of the conſtitu N more t. 
and privileges of the Witten wy meal 


mote, we may be enabled, noti 
ſtanding the darkneſs of our 
cient hiſtory, to form an ide 
the original Engliſh conſtitut 
How remote this was from 4 # 
ſalute monarchy, mult be apple. OR 
to every one, who conliders 5 
the privilege of legitlation, | 
ther With that of determining] tg 
and war, and even that et ROM 
trouling the executive poweh 
lodged in the national aflen 
Neither can this governme! 
deemed. in a high degree, 4 judy 
tical; ſince the national co wing: 
was compoſed, not of a {wall | 
of nobles, but of all the 
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wortion of the whole people. on princes were entruſted with every 
lens in fact, to be that ſort of branch of public adminittration, in 
ical ſyſtlem which is likely to which the Wittenagemote did not 
ehabliſied in all rude and ex- think proper to interfere; their 


ty ive countries; before a few in- conduct was directed in a great 
of duals have "accumulated ſo meaſure, by particular conjunc- 
ſho i wealth- as enables them to tures, and by the different unfore- 
hes nineer over their inferiors; and ſeen events which accidentally re- 
\ re the king, in conſequence of quired their interpofition. We 
ic 


þ high ſtation and prerogatives, need not be ſurpriſed, therefore, if 
$ had leiſure to acquire a revenue in peruſing the hiſtory of that pe- 
dient to overthrow and bear riod, while we diſcover - ſtrong 
n any oppoſition that can be marks of the weakneſs of the crown, 


ion cbended from the moſt opulent we ſhould alſo meet with ſome ex+ 
ran his ſubjects. - It cannot, how- traordinary exertions of the prero- 
tome 7, eſcape obſervation, that, al- gative; and ſhould at the fame 
y of oh the powers committed to, time obſerve, that | theſe were ſut> 
n t monarch by the early Saxon fered to paſs without cenſure, or 


ifiturion, were ſmall, they were even without notice. It is a com- 
xcurately defined ;/ and that mon ſource of miſtake, among po- 
the ch of them he enjoyed, litical writers, to conlider theſe ex- 
in this account, a deal of traordinary exertions as provts of 
tude, Accurate limitations of the ordinary ſtate of” the goyern- 
et, and a regular ſyſtem of ſu- ment; and to adduce as an illuſtra- 
ination, the fruit of experience tion of the general practice, what 
lforefight, cannot be expected is only the random and caſual exer- 
characterize the inſticutions of ciſe of a power, not yet brought to 


prince imple people; Who are uſually « regular ſtandard, We ſhall now 
mee by their feelings more examine the changes. produced in 
T y refleftion, and who at- the Engliſh couſtitution from the 
nititu 


Vtten 
, noti 
f our 
n ide 
nſtitut 
om 4 
app 
iders 
ion, [ 
ning 
U 0˙ 


. more to the immediate effects reign of Egbert to the Norman 
wy meaſure, than to its remote conqueſt,” .. | 
lequences. As the Anglo-Sax- BET? 0 


s } - 5 4 ö 9 © 3 [1 F. 
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ue ORIGIN of the PETTY. JURY, and the GRAND JURY. | 
- 15 61 ++ + {Fromithe ſame: Work) 

þ n. 94149 „ . TTY 
* ROM che progreſſive altera- all the inſtitutions relative to the 
uy , dions, which have been management of judicial buſineſs, 

h Moned, - ia the Engliſh courts which may be confidered'as the ef- 


w_ ſulice, it is natural to conclude, fect of that improvement, thoſe of 
il the judges wete continually the petty jury, and the grand jury, 


1 — 


al C0 Fo 3 

N wng* in experience and know» are moſt deſervedly the boaſt of 
ee dhe forms of judi- Engliſh juriſprudence; and 2s, in 
— Mocedure, were daily attaining the period which we are now exa- 


er degrees of pe Ot mining, both of „„ 


5 HE 
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have arrived at their complete eſta - 


bliſhment, a review of the eircum-/ 


ſtances from which they proceeded, 
and. of the ſteps by which they were 
| | + theſe perſons were ſufficiently qu 
„ 1. I bad formerly occaſion to 
obſerve, that, under the govern- 


introduced, may not be improper. 


ment of the ' Anglo-Saxon princes, 


the chief magiſtrate of a county, or 
of a hundred, found it unneceſſary, 


in the determination of law-ſuits, 
to call a full meeting of the courts 


over which they prended; and, for 


the greater diſpatch of the buſineſs, 
as well as for the eaſe and cotiveni- 
ence of the people, were accuſtomed 


to ſelect a certain number of the 


freemen, or allodial proprietors, in 
each particular cauſe, to aſſiſt in 
iving a deciſion. Henee the firſt 
— the petty jury was probably 
u * T 4 
rf In a fubſequent period, a ſimi- 
lar practice was adopted in the 
courts of a barony. When the 
vaſſals of a ſuperior had acquired 
hereditary fiefs, they were no lon- 
ger under the neceſſity of ſubmit- 
ting to his arbitrary will; ind in 
regulsting their conduct, as well as 
in diſtributing juſtice among them, 
he found it expedient to act with 
their advice and concurrence, To 
have aſſembled the whole of his vaſ- 
ſals, for the determination of every 
law-ſuit, would have been too great 
a hardſhip upon them ; but a mo- 
derate number were convened, in 
order to ſatisfy the parties, and to 


give weight and authority to the 


ſentence, SO 

The calling/-occaſionally, '@ 
number of the vaſſals, in each caſe; 
to aſſiſt the ſilperior; was a more 
natural expediemt, than the ap- 


pointment: of certain permanent 
aſſeſſors. It was attended with 


no trouble or expence; for ever; 
vaſſal was bound not only to 5255 
tor the ſuperior, but alto th por- 


proceeding 
but ſtilꝭ more from the comp/et! 


form ſuch other ſervices as mig 
be requitite, in order to ſupport hj 
authority and dignity, Accordin 
to the fimple ' notions of that ag 


lied to determine the points 1eft 
red to their deciſion; more eſpe 
cially as they might receive advid 
and dire ction from the magiſtray 
In ſome reſpects they were hel 
— — to every other { 
of jadges 3 being men of the (, 
rank and condition with the parti 
and, from their ſituation, havin 
frequently acceſs to know the ft: 
of the controverſy, as well as t 
circumſtancesof the facts in queſtic 
„The introduction of juries | 
the courts of à barony, afoſe fre 
the eſtabliſhmentof hereditary fe! 
for, ſo long as vaſſals held the 
land pecariouſly, or even were 1 
ſecure of tranſmitting it to the 
poſterity, ' they had too much d 
pendence upon their ' ſuperior, 
diſpute his authority, either in { 
tling their differences or puniſh 
offences. We may eafily ſuppof 
therefore, that, under the Ang! 
Saxon government, this mode 
edure was not very commot 

ſe the euſtom of ſecuring la 

ed eſtutes to the heirs of a va 
was then far from being gener 
It is from the reign of William t 
Conqueror, that we may dale! 
remarkable extenſion of jury-tns| 
| partly from the 1m" 


tion of Norman or French cuſto 


of the feudal ſyſtem, and the © 
vear multiphcation of hereaita 
er. OILS apa 


t merits attention, that 
inſtiturion had been hitherto limit 
to the hundred and county co 
and to thoſe of 2 feudal barony, * 
never had taken place in the jc 
ciary proceedings of the vat! 


council, The cauſes which — 


ler the cogoizance- of the Wit- 
pgemote were not ſo numerous, 
o create much trouble to its 


mig 
ort hi 


0 
CG - mbers, or to ſuggeſt the meaſure 
ly qu &&rolving that branch of buſineſs 
s ſeſell e any fort of committee, or 


e eſp al meeting, in place of the full 
 advid Enbly, - * | nn 

ibn Upon the eſtabliſhment of the 
re b b-Norman parliament, its ordi- 


judicial buſineſs was, in a ſhort 

committed te the aula 1 
wurt which at firſt conli of 
mal members; but was after - 
u held by a fingle magiſtrate, 
deputy. judge of the ſovereign, 


ve flo tribunal was properly the or- 
ries 5 baron-court of the king; 
fe fre being in the ſame cireumſtan- 
ry fe ith. the baron-courts of the 
Id th ity, it was under the ſame ne- 
/ere of trying cauſes by the inter- 
to te en of a jury. As the vaſlals 
uch d de crown were uſually more in- 
rior, pendent” of the king, than the 
r in e uſals were of their immediate 
uin or; it is not likely, that, 
ſuppoſſi juſtice was adminiſtered by 
Angi pores curice to the latter, the 
mode ner would ſubmĩt to the deciſions 

_ gle megiſtrate, named at 


lure by the ſovereign. We 
xcordingly, that, by a gene- 


ge a 10 the reign of Henry the 
11am ti, eicher party in a law ſuit 
dare on ed to decline the cuſtomary 


of trial by ſingle combat, and 
En7and that his cauſe ſhould be 
mined dy am aſſiae or jury of 
ne perſons. From this time 
Iv, there can, be no doubt that 
nals were admitted in all the 
ofordinary juriſdiction. They 


that HM reſsly recognized and eſta- 
o hm ly the great chariers of king 
couß and of Henry; the Third. 

bn © When the afhce: of the grand 


ay was aboliſhed; in the rei 
Uvacd the Firſt, dad; when vs 


* % * * 
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pang of the aula regis were diſtri. 
ted to the king's bench, the com- 
mon pleas, and the exchequer, it 
was natural for theſe courts to fol · 
low the ſame forms of procedure 


which had been obſerved by that 


high tribunal to wbich they were 
ſubſtituted. The former practice 
of determining law, ſuits by a jury, 
was doubcleis viewed, at the ſame 
time, in the light of a privilege, 
which the nation would not have 
been willing to reſign... The num» 
ber of judges, in each of the court 
of Weitminſer-hall, was much in- 
ferior to that of the ordinary ſize ; 
and, as they were not men of the 
ſame rank with the parties, it was 
not likely that the ſame degree of 
confidence would be repoled in 
them, To have transferred the 
powers of an inſtitution ſo Populer 
as that of juries, to a ſet of courts 
conſtituted in this manner, would, 
notwithſtanding the late advances 
of prerogative, have been a dange- 
rous meaſure. What is called the 
ty jury was therefore introduced 
into theſe tribunals, as well as into 
their auxiliary courts employed to 
diſtribute juſtice inthe circuits; and 
was thus rendered eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary in determining caules of eve 
ſort, whether civil, criminal, or lenk. 
« But, previous to the proſecu; 
tion of offences, there muſt be in- 
formation of their exiſtence; and 
frequently, too, the immediate in- 
terpoſition of the magiſtrate is ne- 
ceſſary, to apprehend and impriſon 
the offender. In a rude nation, 
however, eſpecially if it is of con- 
fiderable extent, many cti mes are 
likely to be hid from the public 
eye, and to _ the examination 
of any court. It appears, accord» 


ingly, that, in modern Europe, 


this branch of police had early be- 


come an object of general attention. 
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To make inquiry concerning the of an inqueſtor jury; and the ny es it 
commiſſion of public offences, and ber of jurymen, who, in thoſe ca er crit 
to tranſmit an account of them to were called from the neighbour order | 
the criminal court, was one great townſlips, was not lefs than ng 
purpoſe of the appointment of coro- employed in other judicial inveMfaicula 
pers; a fer of officers who had gations. zin of 
lace not only in Englaud and + After the Norman conquer, by 
Seocland, but in the greater part, when the auli regis arew to 11h iges we 
if not in all, of the feudal king- the cognizance ot the greater ite trial 
doms vpon the continent, of crimes, it became the duty of It i: 
„The office of the coroners, in coroner to certify to that court N und ju; 
England, is of ſo great antiquity, inquiſfition concerning thoſe offen e an 
that the commencement of it is en- which fell under its juriſdici y fad 
tirely loſt in obſcurity. It ſeems ro and upon this information, the ſubjed 
have been an immemorial cuſtom of authentic that could well be p their 0 
the Anglo-Saxons, that ſeveral per- cured, a trial before the grand j perſo 
ſons of diſſinction ſhould be named ciary was commenced. Upon WiWerve at 
by the freeholders in each county, eſtabliſhment of the king's bet „ Wh 
with power to ſecure and impriſon and of the commithons of oyer Wi been 
' criminals of all ſorts, to the end terminer and gaol delivery, the Wir perfor 
that they might be brought ro a certification, and for the fame before 
trial, From this employment, theſe poſe, was made by the corone „ hoy 
officers, as in after times the juſtices theſe tribunals. Fell ſoum 
ef the peace, found the means of But in proportion to the MN of 
aſſuming a criminal juriſdiction, vancement of the prerogative, ¶ atment, 
which, from ſmall beginnings, be- authority of the coroner, an of lt fee 
came gradually more'and mote ex- elected by the county, was dn obſe 
tenſive. Another branch of buſi- niſhe; his juriſdiction was n poſe o 


neſs, devolved upon the coroner, ſubjected to greater limitati 
and which. may be regarded as an and his reports became gradi grand 
appendage or conſequence of the more narrow and defective; \ 
former, was that of aſcertaining ther it be that, by having a fel 


and determining the value of the feeling with the inhabitants, h tom ot 
fines, amerciaments, and forfeitures, deavoured to ſcreen them trom WW grand 
or of any other emoluments, which tice, or that, from the ruſt ation < 
accrued to the 3 either from laxation to which every old in, to ; 
the condemnation of publie offen - tion is liable, his operations © ſence of 


ders, or from the right of the crown tardy and inaccurate'; certain 
to all the goods, of which no other that be came to overlook the g ed b 
proprietor could be found, rt of the offences wich req 1%) of pre 
When the coroner had occafion interpoſition of the magiſtrate 
to enquire into the truth of any his inquiſtion was at length 
fact, either with a view to determine fined to à few of thoſe eno' mductive 
thoſe matters which fell under his erimes, which excite univer fe peo 
on juriſdiction, or in order to dignation and reſentment. bom groun 
tranſmit an account of it to ſome © To ſupply'the-deficiency © n. I 
. ether, criminal court, he proceeded, coroner's inqueſt, the ſheriff, e com- 
zn the ſame manner that. was cuſ- had come, in a great meaſure Mer 
tomary in the courts bf the hundred, der the appointment of the voice 
gud of the county, by the affiſtance was directed, upon the 11 
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in the circuits, or. of the 
ir crimiual courts, to call a jury, 
der to procure information con- 
nag the ctimes committed in 
cular diſtricts. Hence the 
vin of what is called the grand 
ary, by whoſe inquilition the 
Auges were authoriſed to proceed in 
& trial of public offenders. 
4 [tis probable, that when the 
pad jury were frſt called, they 
at large concerning 
ought to become 
ſubject of a criminal trial, and 
their own proper motion delated 
perſons whom the 
erve an accuſation ; 
hen the agent for the crown 
ud been led to fuſpeR any particu- 
br perſony, he was accultomed to 
before them the immediate queſ- 
bn, how: far that ſuſpicion was 
ſell ſounded? Hence the two me- 
bods of finding the fat; by pre- 
t, and by indictment. 
lt ſeems evident, from what has 
den obſerved, that the original 
pupoſe of the inquiſition by the 
aner, and of a preſentment b 
le grand jury, was to prevent of- 
from being overlooked, and 
tom eſcaping a trial. When the 
atom ot preterring indictments to 
ſe grand jury was introduced, the 
Wention of that meaſure was, pro- 
kbly; to avoid the trouble and ex- 
pace of - a fruitleſs proſecution. 
lu, whatever was originally in- 
iced by this practice, the neceſ- 
Wy of pracuring the. previous ap- 
ation of a jury, by ane or other 
ide forms above- mentioned, was 
wductive of the higheſt advantage 
dike people, that ot ſecuring them 
bom gtoundleſs or frivolous accu- 
bm, If a perſon is known to 
committed à crime, or lies 
ner a ſtrong ſuſpicion of guilt, 
Yoice of the Whole neighbour: 
r. vill probably call aloud for 


Juſtice, and demand an immediate 
trial of the'offender. But if, on the 
contrary, an innocent man is at- 
tacked, if he is threatened with a 
roſceution, from apparently ma- 
icious motives, or for the purpoſe 
e ſerving a political job, it is moſt 
likely that hie fellow citizens will 
view this proceeding with indigna- 
tion; that they will conſider his 
misfortune as, -in ſome meaſure, 
their own ; and that, from 'a -prin- 
ciple of humanity and juſtice, as 
as well as from a regard to their 
own intereſt, they will be excited 
ro ſtand forth as the proteclors of 
Innocence. 

„This is a new inſtance, perhaps 
more conſpicuous than any that we 
have had occaſion to obſerve in the 
hiſtory of the Engliſh government, 
of a regulation whoſe conſequences 
were not foreſeen at the time when 
it was introduced. The great bene- 
fit ariſing to ſociety from the inter- 
poſition of the grand jury is not 
only totally diffe: ent, but even dia- 
metrically oppoſite to that which 
was originally intended by it. The 
original purpoſe of that inſtitution 
was to athſt the crown in the diſeo- 
very of crimes, and by that means 
to encreaſe the number of proſec u- 
tions, But when an accurate po- 
lice had becn eſtabliſhed” in the 
country, there was little danger 
that any crime of importance would 
be concealed from the public; and 
it became the chief end of the grand 
jury to guard againſt the abuſes of 
the deſcretionary power with which 
the officers of the crown are inveſt. 
ed, that of proſecuting public of- 
fences. . 

„ The employment of the coro- 
ner in Scotland, was the ſame as in 
England: and he appears to have 
uſed the ſame forms in the exerciſe 
of his jariſditiov. With the aſh. 
ance of a jury he enquired intochs 

14 dae 
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commiſſion of crimes; and either 
puniſnec them by his own authority, 
or tranſmitted information concern- 
ing them to the competent court. 
The negligence of this officer ſeems, 
in that country, to have -hkewiſe 
produced the interpoſition of the 
ſheriff, or chief magiſtrate of parti- 
'* cular diſtricts, by calling a jury 
for the ſame purpoſe. By a ſtatute 
in the reign of Alexander the Se- 
cond, jt is enacted, that no proſe- 
cution, at the inſtance of the crown, 
ſhall proceed againſt any . perſon, 
unleſs by an accuſation, upon the 


inquiſition of a jury, confiſting of proviſion, to ſecure the people fro 


the chief magiſtrate of the place and 
three reſpectable perſons in the 
neighbourhood, This rule con- 
tinued till near the end ok. the ſix- 
teenth century; when, in conſe- 
quence of the eſtabliſhment of the 
court of ſeſſion, and from ther 
cauſes, the inveſtigation-of judicial 
matters, by a jury, came to be 
much more limited than it had for- 
merly been. By an act of the Scot- 
tiſn parliament, in 1587, certain 
commiſſioners, inſtead of the inqueſt 
formerly called, were appointed im 
the ſeveral counties, for enquiring 
into public offences; and india» 
ments, framed upon the report of 
theſe commiſſioners, were put into 
a liſt, which got the name of the 
porteous roll. HT 
The ſame ſtatute empowered 
the king's advocate to proſecute 
crimes of his own proper motion: 
and, as he was the perſon employed 
to raiſe indictments, upon the in- 
formation trauſmitted by the com- 


miffioners, he naturally aſſumed the 


privilege of determining whether 
the f laid before bin ought 
to be the ground of a proſecution 
or not. Thus in Scotland the an- 
cient grand jury was aboliſhed ;- and 
criminal actions, at the inſtance of 
the public, came, in all caſes, to 


be directed at the diſcretion of 
ome — 

66 Lhe attorney-general, in En 
land, and the — of the crow 
office, have acquired, in like manner 
power of proſccuting by iuformatio 
without any previous authority of 
grand jury ; but this mode of pro 
cution is confined to miſdemeanoy 


ECIN 


rom th 
during 


by Jo! 
10 
fl 


tending to diſturb the governmen bored V 
or the peace and good order of en 
ciety, and is never extended ny 

ech Ali 


cnmes of a capital nature. 


How far the nations upon tl 8.6 
ns det 
continent were poſſeſſed of a ſimil * 
«And 1 
unjuſt and groundleſs profecurionf) velfar 
it A not 6a to ren #. ra T % of 
in the greater part of them the ill be til 
ronet's inqueſt was employcd . there we 
bringing to light thoſe diſord vn 
which required the interpofition lior to | 
a 31. ee there is no 100 pat dyſ. 
to doubt. But when, trom t Ander 
circumſtances which have airead ured t 
been pointed out, the method eiligen 
trial by the petty jury had fall than y. 
into diſuſe, it is not likely that dknowe 
previous inqueſt would ſtill be e unt ye | 
ployed io judge of the neceilty I ve do 
expediency of commencing a ci Dre; 
nal, accuſation, From the 73 W the li 
advancement of the prerogative w do 
theſe nations, the ſovereign e woma 
freed from any reſtraint in tl forſfake 
branch of adminiſtration, and | 
unbounded liberty of trying pub) we hs 
: offences was committed to the offen whos 
of the erown. To whatever cad ll fee 
it may be aſcribed,. the E098 it my fr 
grand jury is now. the only 101111 ball no 
tion of the kind that remains | . m. 
. | Nover all 
Europe; and perbaps, as it 15 ey d 
delled at preſent, there cannot Mena 
found, in the annals of the woll FP 
a regulation ſo well calculated | K o mo 
preventing abuſes in that part * < ho!) 
the executive power which relat | 5 at 
to the proſecution of crimes, " N 
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9.0 4 IGHT reverend and wor- 
Was : __— and my right well 
rome red Valentine, I recommend me 


r of { 


aded of your welfare, which 1 be- 


bach Almighty God long for to 
e unto his pleaſure, and your 


ple fro « And if it pleaſe you to hear of 


lth] of body, nor of heart, nor 
ull be till I hear from you, 


yed I there wottes [now ] no creature that 
bſord hai | endure, * | 

firion lior to be dead | for my life], I dare it 
10 100 pat dyſcur ¶ diſcover ]. 


vin Qt * And my lady my mother hath 
aue red the matter to my father 
thod A diligently, but ſhe can no more 
d falle than ye know of, for the which 
„ that WWiknoweth J am full ſorry. But 
be ei unt ye love me, as I truſt verily 
eſlity Gi ye do, ye will not leave me 
a cnußgertore; for if that ye had not 


e a 


Ulf the Hvelihood that ye have, 


ative Wi to do the greateſt labour that 
ga u woman alive might, I would 
ay forſake you. Ay 

an ; f 

pub ve command me to keep me true 
off wherever Igo, 

il do all my might you to love, 
£.CON ud never no mo. BAS 
Engl il my friends ſay, that I do amiſs. 


Hall not me let fo ſer t. do, 

| heart me bids ever more to love you. 
Mover all earthly thing, 

if they be never ſo wrath, 


nl it all de better in time coming. 
No more to vou at this time, 


jnllit 
1410s | 
is me 


Mag; and I beſeech you that 
il be not ſeen of none earthly 
ure fare only yourſelf, &c, 


ito you, full heartily defring to 


Y welfare, I am not in good heele 


de holy Trinity have vou in 


ee 314 ebe 1. ; 
vFCIMENS of LOVE LETTERS'in the Reign of EDWARD iv. 
dom the Second Volume of a Collection of Origiual Letters, Written 


luring the Rrigus of Hexey VI. Epwarp IV. and Ricaazp III. 
by Joan FEXNg Efq. M. A. and F. R. S.] . g 3 


« And this letter was endited at 
Topcroft, with full heavy heart, 
&c. ps Fre 1 


By your own, 


- MARGERY BRE WS.” 


6 2 worſhipful and well 

beloved Valentine, in my 
moſt humble wiſe, I recommend me 
unto you, &, And heartily I 
thank-you for the letter, which that 
ye ſend me by John  Beckerton, 
whereby I underſtand and know, 
that ye. be purpoſed to come to 
Toperoft in ſhort time,. and with- 
out any errand or matter, but only 
to have a concluſion of the matter 
betwixt my father and you; I 
would be molt glad of any creature 
alive, ſo that the matrer might 
grow to effect. And thereas 
[wherees] ye ſay, and [] ye come 
and find the matter no more to- 
wards you than ye did afore time, 
ye would no mote put my father 
and my lad 
nor buũneſs, for that cauſe a good 
while after, which cauſeth my heart 
to be full heavy; and if that ye 


come, and the matter take to none 
effect, then ſhuuld I be much more 


ſorry, and full of heavineſs. 
« And as for myſelf I have 


done, and underſtand in the matter 


that I can or may, as God knoweth ; 
and I let you plainly underitand, 
that my father-will no more money 
part withal in that behalt, but an 
1001, and 30 marks (331.63. 8d.) 


which is right far from the accom- 


pliſhment of your deſiree. 
« Wherefore, if that ye could be 
content with that good, and my 
poor 


my mother to no coſt 


— 
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is: in. ed 
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poor perſon, I would be the merri- 
eſt maiden on ground ; and if ye 
think not yourſelf fo ſatisfied, or 
that ye might have much more 
good, 2s I have underſtood by you 
afore ; good, true, and loving va- 
lentine, that ye take no ſuch labour 
upon you, as to come more for that 
matter, but let (wt) is, paſs and 


never more be ſpoken of, as I mz 

be your true lover and beadw om 

during my life. 

No more unto you at thi 

time, but Almighty Jeſu preſe 

you both body and foul, &c. 
by your valentine, 


MARGERY BREWS, 


achieve 
poſe, er 


b 2 1 <4,» — 


| ud goo 
Topcroft, 1476-7, ſherty, 
g ſhould 

— fellrucdi 

vorſhipf 


KING RICHARD the Third's Addreſs againſt HENRY TUDOR M"1..* 


he copy of a letter of king Richard 
My e. 74 Bs to re- 
in Henry Bader [ Tudor] after- 
yards king of England, and de- 
claring from whom the faid Hen- 
ry vas deſcended. 
RIc HARD R. 
Richard, &c. wiſheth health, we 
' command you, &c, 
« TNORASMUCH as the king, 
F* our ſovereign lord, hath 


certain knowlege that Piers, biſhop 
of Exeter, Jaſper Tydder [ Tudor]. 


fon of Owen Tydder, calling him- 


ſelf earl of Pembroke, John late 
earl of Oxford, and fir Edward 
Wodevile, with others diverſe, his 
rebels and traitors, diſabled and at- 
tainted by the authority of the 
high court of parliament, of whom 


many way be known for open mur- 
derers, advowterers [adulterers], 
and extortioners, contrary to the 
pleaſure of God, and againſt all 


truth, honour and nature, have 
forſaken their natural country, tak- 
ing them firſt to be under the obey- 
fance of the duke of Bretagne and 
to him promiſed certain things, 
which by him and his council, 
were thought things too greatly 


Yanatural and abominable, for them 


[From the ſame Work.] 


terly refuſed. 


ſanding 
utural! 
to his ha 
real, 

« And 
ſud Her 
ther ate 


Ee 


hy of Fr 
and 


il the o 
lp and 


to grant, obſerve, keep, and pe 
form, and therefore the ſame 


The ſaid traitors ſeeing t 
ſaid duke and his council wou 
not aid nor ſuccour them nor fe 
law their ways, privily depar 
out of his country into France, 
there taking them to be under t 
obeyſance of the king's ancie 


enemy, Charles calling him . * 
king of France, and to abuſe aebt be 
blind the, commons of this ralm of 
realm, the ſaid rebels and trug bächies 
have choſen to be their captain u. ve, 

Henry, Tydder [Tdor}, fon Neue,“ 
Edmund Tydder, ſon of 0 Guyfnes 
Tydder, which of bis ambiiW:.- 4.7 
and inſatiable covetiſe [covetoy/"W 1 dige: 
encroached and uſurpeth upon e france 
the name and title of Royal E ud fore 
of this realm of England; wi „ And 
unto he hath no manner of inte by, of 
right, title or colour, as ever) "to the 
well knoweth ; for he is delcen pen He 
of baſtard blood, both of fats. n ; 
fide, and of mother's ide; dd rebe 
the faid Owen the graf 
was baſtard born; and his mot Gonities 
was daughter unto John, dube uchies | 
Somerſet, ſon unto John, eat bther pot 
Somerſet, fon unto dame K kaigh 

* 


rme Swynford, and of their 1 


OR, 


I ma avoutry gotten; whereby it 
won WMlvidently appeareth, that no title 


an nor may in him, which fully 


at thifWicodeth to enter this realm, pro- 
refereMhoing a conqueſt ; and if he ſhoyld 
8. achieve bis falſe intent and pur- 


poſe, every man's lite, livelihood, 
EWS. d goods, ſhall be in his bands, 
ſherty, and diſpoſitiqu ; - whereby 
hould enſue the diſheriting and 
&ſirution of all the noble and 
zorſhipful blood of this realm for 
net, and to the reſiſtance and with- 
fnding whereef every true and 
utural Engliſhman born, muſt la 
p his hands for his own ſurety and 
real, ; 

„And to the intent that the 
fd Henry Tyder might the ra- 
ther atchieve his falſe intent and 
e by the aid, ſupport, and 
fiſtance of the kings ancient ene- 
ny of France, (he) hath covenant- 
and bargained with him, and 
the council of France, to give 
w and releaſe in perpetuity all 
ſhe right, title, and claim, that the 
my of England have had, and 
wht to have, to the crown and 
ralm of France, together with the 
tachies of Normandy, Anjou, and 
Mayne, Gaſcoign and Guyſnes, 
Caſſell, and the towns of Calais, 
Guyfnes, Hammes, with the 
marches appertaining to the ſame, 


way ad difſever ang ' exclude the arms 
1 France out of the arms of Eng- 
yal T. knd for ever. * 


; whe 
f inte 
very ! 
deſcen 
f fath 
de ; 

andtatl 
is mot 
5 duke 
n, car 
je Ka 
cir in 


And in more proof and ſhew- 
ng, of his ſaid purpoſe of con- 
queſt, the faid Henry Tydder hath 
ppren given], as well to divers of 
tie ſaid king's enemies, as to his 
lad rebels and traitors, archbi- 
hopricks, biſhopricks, and other 
Unities ſpiritual; and alſo the 
lichies, earldoms, baronies, and 
her poſſeſſions and inherirances 
if knights, eſquires, gentlemen, 


KING RICHARD 111's Addreſs againſt HENRY TUDOR. [171] 


and other the king's true ſubjecta 
within the realm; and intendeth 
alſo to change and ſubvert the laws 
of the ſame, and to enduce ¶ intro- 
duce) and eſtabliſh new laws and 
ordinances among(t the king's faid 
ſubjects. | 

And over this, and befides the 
alienations of all the premiſes into 
the poſſeſſion of the king's faid au- 
cient enemies, to the greateſt anyn- 
tiſhment [ annihilation, ] ſhame, and 
rebuke, that ever might fall to this 
ſaid land, the faid Henry Tydder 
and others, the king's rebels and 
traitors aforeſaid, have extended 
[intended] at their coming, if they 
may be of power, to do the moſt 
cruel murders, ſlaughters, and rob- 
beries, and diſheriſons, that ever 
were ſeen in any chriſtian realm. 

« For the which, and other in- 
eſtimable dangers to be eſchewed, 
and to the intent that the king's 
ſaid rebels, traitors and enemies, 
may be utterly put from their ſaid 
malicious and filſe purpoſe and 
ſoon diſcomforted, if they enforce 
[ endeavour] to land, | 

«© The king our ſovereign lord 
willeth, chargeth, and command- 
eth, all and every of the natural 
and true ſubjects of this bis realm, 
to call the premiſes to their minds, 
and like good and true Engliſhmen 
to endower { furniſh] themſelves 
with all their powers for the de- 
fence of them, their wives, chil» 
dren, and goods, and heredita- 
ments, againſt the ſaid malicious 
purpoſes and conſpirations, which 
the faid ancient enemies have made 
with the king's ſaid rebels and trai- 
tors, for the final deſtruction of this 
land, as is aforeſaid. 

And our ſaid ſovereign lord, 
as a well willed, diligent, and cou- 
rageous prince, will put his moſt 
royal perſon to all labour and pain 
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neceſſary in this behalf, for the 
reſiſtance and ſubduiny of his ſaid 
enemies, rebels, and traitors, to the 
moſt” comfort, weel, and ſurety of 
all his true and faithful liege men 
and ſubjects. 


And over this, our ſaid ſove- 


reign lord willeth and commandeth 
all his ſaid ſubjefts, to be ready in 


their moſt defenſible array, to do 


his highneſs 2 of war, whq 
they by open proclamation, or 
— 4 mall 1 commanded ſo 
do, for reſiſlance of the king's f 
rebels, traitors, and enemies, A 
this under peril, &c. 

“ Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſſe 
the 23d day of June in the ſeco 
year of our reign,” 
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Miſs Ruovay's LETTER, 


QUALLY influenced by 
E your requeſt, and the re- 
tion of my own promiſe, I 
kin renew the taſk on which the 
Itty has beſtowed fuch an high 
pre of attention, and approba- 

and although in the proſecu- 


cd diſappointments which ef- 
ally exclude me from the prize 
ambition led to, I cannot think 
felt totally unfortunate, ſince 

very diſappointments may 
ply the ' moſt uſeful hints to o- 
„ and, however paradoxical it 
appear, are ſo many new 
$ of the practicability of my 


Ji congratulate myſelf on your 
; ſeen my 2 laſt 
Amer, as you can Witneſs the 


aber of ilk worms I fed. I had 
ated that thirty thouſand 
Wd produce me about five pounds 
blk, and at the time you ſaw 
„J had many more than that 
aver, They were extremely 
tay, and ſupplied plentifully 
Rt food by the generous exertions 
wy friends, who, with unex- 
fed kindneſs, ſent me freſlt 
% 1ly, although ſome of them 
2 


| of my ſcheme,. 1 have expe- 


ITERS on the BREEDING and TREATMENT of SILK 
WORMS. 


7 . 
m the Fifth Volume of the Tranfaftions of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Mannfactures, and Commerce.) 


- reſided at the diſtance of fifteen, 


and twenty miles from me. 

« About the beginning of July, 
the worms had attained their full 
growth, and arrived at that ſtate 
of beautiful tranſparency which 
predicts their diſpoſition to ſpin 2 
but at this criſis, a chilling north 
eaſt wind ſet in, and we felt a de- 
gree of cold little ſhort of ſome of 
the ſevere winter months. Such 
an uncommon ſeaſon had never 
been 1emembered here, and its bane- 
ful effects were vifibly diſplayed on 
my little family. All thoſe that 
were ready to ſpin became of ſuch 
an icy coldneſs, that it was ſcarcely 
poſſible to bear them on the hand: 
they made ſome feeble efforts to 
eject the thread from their mouths, 
but in vain, for they ſhrunk into 
their chryfalis fate, without being 
able to form even the web, whi 
incloſes the cone. This was equally 
new and alarming to me, and 1 
watched them with the moſtanxious 
attention. The principle of life 
was viſible in them as in the chry- 
ſalis's which had ſpun. That this 
change was the effect of cold, I bad 
no doubt; but I wiſhed to diſcover 
how that effect was produce, and 
this I could only do by openi 
ſome of them, On examination 


found | 
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found that the glutinous matter 
which forms the filk, was become 
fo highly congealed by the cold, 
that it reſembled a ſtrong tendon, 
both in 4ppEarance, and teftacity ; 
whereas I had ever found it to be 
perfectly fluid in thoſe worms which 
were employed in ſpinninge-—- - 
« My diſtreſs encreaſed hourly, 
for thouſands went off thus every 
day, It was - ſufficiently obvious 
that the making of fires would re- 
medy the evil; but they were un- 


fortunately firuated over a range of 


warehouſes, which rendered that, 
not only dangerous, but impoflible. 
To remove tuch numbers into the 
houſe was equally impracticable z 
hur alas! they were ſoon ſufficiently 
reduced for me to adopt that plan, 
and in one of' the. coldeſt days I 
almoſt ever felt, with the alſiſtance 
of ſeveral of my friends, I removed 
them to their former apartment. 
Here | kept large and conſtant fires, 
and the worms as they arrived at 
maturity, purſued their induſtrious 
occupations with alacrity. 

« From this you will perceive 
fr, that cold, though it impedes 
their growth, does not eſſentially 
injure the worms, until they arrive 
at the ſtate for ſpinning ; and that 
then, a certain degree of heat is 
requiſite to render the filk ſuffict- 
ently fluid, for them to eject it with 
caſe. If I could have made fires at 
firit, I am perſuaded that the dread- 
ful havoc would have been prevent- 
ed ; and thoſe who rear them for 
profit, may 2 conſtruct places, 
where an artificial heat may coun- 
teract the effects of an uncommon 
ſeaſon, and prevent ſuch a cala- 
« Although the whole ſummer 
was with us, unuſually cold, I loſt 
none until the time I have men- 
toned: but thoſe which I preſerved, 

by a removal into the houſe, were 


7 


ſucceſſion of 


which ariſe, from the manuſactur 


ou, one fourch part of the fe 


comparatively few- indeed ! n 
more than five or fix thouſand, 
© I well know that the generalit 
of the worlds form their opthio 
of the expediency of ſuch an 2 
tempt as this by its eventual ſug 
ceſs: but ſurely my failure mz 
be compared to that of the 
farmer, who beholds with deligh 
a plenteous crop bending for t 
fickle, which by a fad reverſe, 
eſcending torren 
deſtroys ; and who nevertheleſs re 
news his toil of culture, with be 
ter hopes from the ſucceeding yea 

rue it is that in one inſtance u 
differ materially, for he has no f 
curitv againſt another bad ſeaſot 
whillt an artificial arrangement 
to me, diſtribwe a ſufficient der, 
of warmth. The effort I made t 
year, if ſucceſsful, would hai 
been final: I muſt now perſeve 
two or three years longer, for 
have reſolved not to relinquiſh n 
deſign until 1 have obtained t 
22 of ſilk neceſſary for 

reſs, This was originally » 
ſole motive, but I have the pleaſu 
of thinking, that I have abunda 
ly eſtabliſhed the following facts, 

« Firſt, That the management 
the ſilk worm, is by no means d 
ficult, the principle objection ha 
ing been obviated, by the diſcore 
that they may be ſupported ſo lo 
a time, on an indigenous pla 
which may be procured in all ſit 
tions, 

&« Second, That our climate ſu 
plies a ſufficient degree of war 
to bring the ſilk to the highest 8 
fection, unleſs in very extraordina 
ſeaſons, which. may be guarded 
gainſt by the conſtructien of! 
pilichss 127 32144; 

„Third, And that the pro 


of filk, are immenſely advanta 


. 


d! ne 
and. 
eneralit 
Optio 
an 2 
tual ſud 


ik being adjudged. enough to 
fray the WhO ex pences. . I know, 
En circumſtances which, would 
ih me ſo much, as the having 
2 the: means of promoting the 
wliſkment,of; a filk manufactory 
large ſeale. 


Ire ma 1 * 
he pod There was a patent granted by 
delieh ge the Firſt, for the encourage» 
for M of one; and, two, thouſand 
verſe; Whilbecry-irees, were actually plant · 


a Chelſea for that purpoſe : 
i miſcarried I have not learnt ; 
many of the trees mult certain · 
remain, therefore that would be 
ſpot. beſt calculated for the trial, 


torren 
eleſs re 
1th be 
ng yea 
tance u 


as no r this circumſtance, I am in- 
ſeaſol nd to a very ingenious Eſſay on 
nent dk Worm, publiſhed by Hen» 
t decor ſp Barham, eſq. in the year 1719, 
nade ti ech abounds wich the moſt uſatul 
14 ha mation I have yet met with 
zerſeve the ſubject; and in which, my 
r, for Non of the, prodigious profits, 
juiſh certain ſuceeſs, that would at- 
ned tied the eſt, blilhment of the ſilk 
y for NPaufactory- in England, is molt 
ally y and inconteſlibly ſupported.” 
La " Mr. Swalx's Lkr TES. 


HAVE..juſt nom peruſed the 


facts, ſt n 
fourth, volume of the Tranſ- 


ement 


cans d en of your patriotic ſociety, 
ion haf it i with inexpreſſible ſatisfac- 
iſeoreſ , 1 obſerve the rapid progreſs 
1 ſo lone perfection which the arts 
1s pla manufactuxes of this ny + 
all fu lay making under their aul- 


ious patronage. What I am 
micularly pleaſed with in the vo- 
ie I have. juſt, read, is, the at- 
en ſtill continued to, and the 
creating proofs of the practica- 
' of, the. raifing of ſilk in this 
and, The elegant letters of miſs 
Ranetta Rhodes, inſerted therein, 


nate ſu 
War 
heſt pe 
ord1n2 
arded 


1 of 1 


e prof de induced me, to, ſend you the 
fad wing remarks, together with 
1vaita WP pecimen of ſilł, incloſed in the 
the pf 


Ke cover ; theſe however, are by 
4 
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no means intended as candidates for 


with the letters of that ingenious 

young lady have been moſt deſerv- 

edly hongured by the ſociety, (as 
t 


Lam . conſcious 


a diſlinction ſimilar to that where- 


ey have, no * 
tenſions of this kin) or in the light 


of rivalſhip ;. but merely to corre. 
borate the teſtimony there adduced, 
that the production of . merchant» 
able. Mk from worms, fed in this 
iſland, is not only practicable, but 
that there would be almoſt a cer- 
tauny of à manufactory of that 
kind ſucceeding, were there a ſuffi- 
ciency of proper food gafily pro- 
curable for the worms which pro · 
duce it. That food I am confident 
will never. de found in the leaves 


of any other tree, or plant, tha 


thoſe. of the mulberry. For al- 
though flk worms will feed on the 
leaves of lettuces, and will ſome- 
times ſpin their web, and go through 
their ſeveral metamorphoſis with» 
out any other food, when they have 
been accuſtomed, to that from their 
firſt excluſion, from, the eggs; yer 
they will never. thriye, ſo well, py 
come ſo large, or ſpin, a web either 
ſo good ĩa quantity, or ſo abundant 
in quality, as hen they have been 
fed during their whole exiſtence in 
the larva ſtate, on their natural 
food mulberry-leaves, And, ſup- 
poling the. leaves of lettuces to be 
an equally proper food for them, 


yet, the great extent of land neceſ- 


ſary tor the growth of lettuces ſuf- 
ficient for the conſumption of any 
conſiderable number of worms, mul 
ſurely. render ineffectual every at- 
tempt to raiſe filk upon that plan. 
„In thggſociety's ſecond volume 


we have an account of a very am- 


ple reward beſtowed, on à Mrs. 
Williams, of Graveſend, for her 
communications on the ſubject of 
filk worms, chiefly tending to.ſhew 
that a ſubſlitute for mulberry: leargs 


had been diſcovered. I have tried 
moſt of thoſe plants recommended 
by her, and ſeveral others, without 
the ſmalleſt appearance” of ſucceſs, 
The worms would ſometimes 
them, but 3 yo did, i 
always proved prejudicial to them, 
eee ae 
In the valuable paper ſuhjoĩned 
to Mrs. William's . written 
the hohourabte Daines Baring 
ton, it is tinted thar a ſuccedaneum 
for mulderry- leaves might be dif- 
covered by examining what inſects, 
in this country, feed upon the mul- 
Berry, in common with other plants; 
reſuming” from thence, if 
14 be found, that thoſe plants 
would reſemble each other in their 
favour and nutritive qualities. 
Could any ipſects be found in the 
cireumſtances befbre mentioned, it 
nüght paſſibly lead to ſuch a difeo- 
very. But your correſpondent miſs 
Rhodes, has remarked (and I have 
myſelf noticed the ſame) that no 
indigenous inſect of this country 
preys on the leaves of the muiberry; 
not even the race of the aphides, 
thoſe almoſt univerſal plunderers. 
As a farther direction to a re- 
fearch of this kind, the obſervation 
of botaniſts may de adducet, that 
plants of the "ſame natural claſs and 
order have à near reſemblance” in 
their virtues and qualities, This 
clue” would lead us to only'a few 
ants of the native growth of this 
iſtand, which fland in the above 
degrees of affinity io the mulberry: 
and theſe are,” the nertle, the box- 
tree, the birch-tree, and the alder. 
Fhe moſt likely of theſe T ſhould 
ſuſpect would be the reh: for I 
Have not tried either of them, ner. 
ther do J recommend the experi- 
ment to others; as I think all ex- 
288 with a view to procure a 
ſobſtiturte” for the molberry quite 
unnecetfary. Pot what neceflity 


* 
4 ” 
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the neceſſity of finding out a fu 


3 plant for their for 
t 


ſame time e 


and feed on that leaf? This, 


« 


can there be for ranging in qu, 
of other food, when the 4, 
tree itſelf, the-acknowledped pr 
per and natural food of theſe infec 
will thrive and proſper in this co 
try as welt 'as moſt other trets. 

very poor foils indeed they gre 
ſparingly; But in ſoils tolera} 
rich, either thoſe that are natura 
fo, or enriched by art, they ve 
tate with all the ſuxuriance that c 
be wiſhed. I at” preſent know t| 
owner of two mulberry-trees, whi 
have not been planted more th 
fifteen or "fixteeir years from tf 
layers; which in my opinio 
would each of them have maintai 
ed for theſe two or three years pi 
— three thouſtttid worms in a fe 

1 A 7 
„The chief reaſon alledged 


ſtirute for mulberry: leaves, is, th 
theſe leaves are not produced eat 
enough in this elimate to becot 
the food of the infant worms. 

is well known; that the leaves 
the mulberry· tree, ſeldom begin 
unfold themſelves before the lan 
end of May, or the beginning 
June. Tt is likewife'a matter of no! 
riety, that thſe fe filk wormewhi 
have as yet been bred in this iflan 
have moſtly been hatched by ti 
beginning of May, or even earl 
From hence there has been ſuppoſ 
a neceffity for providing ſome me 


before the leaves of that tree 1 


FIT 


ing warmth; ſhould at one and't 
and the leaf, and p! 
trude the inſe& which was intend 
by all-wife providence to 1nhat 


may obſerve is the conſtant couple eds 
of nature, with reſpect to all ot 5. e 
* * ine 


in que 
ibs 
ed pr 
inſe 
lis co 
ets, 
gr. 
olerab 
latural 
ey vey 
that c 
now tl 


ales. dad their food; We have 
nery reaſon. to ſuppoſe that this is 
be caſe with the worms, and 
te mulberry. leayes, in thoſe. coun- 
nes where both are indigenous t 
ad bare not the ſhadow of 4 
bubt, that this  effe& would natus» 
and invariably obtain as well 
n this climate as any other, did 
n human imprudenee interpoſe to 
tent it, and art obſtruct the in- 
won of nature. The eggs of 


8, WII . a 
ore this W in this countr 

N ect ne * conſigned to 
opini 4 oung people, and chiefly 
Nainta! bo. the male ſex. They 
ears pa ave been preſerved in bureaus, 


d cheſts of drawers, in rooms 
here fines have been conſtantly 
wi during the winter ſeaſon. In 
te ſpring, as ſoon as the influence 
the ſun. began to. be powertul, 
be eagerneſs of youthful curiohty, 
u cauſed them to be removed to 
udows, where the ſun exerted its 
power: and in this fituation 


in a fe 


edged 


at a fu 
, 1s, th 
ced eat 
J becor 
rms. 


ber dare been generally forced in- 
'be ml Silence, within a few hours, 
inning reason, when the temperature 
rot no! the air was . unfit for them, and 
media en cheir proper food could not 
vis i Pocured. | | 

4 by L of your late correſ 

n car this ſubject, Mrs. Williame, 
ſuppoſe koved thut the hatching of the 


d may be accelerated, and bas 
„ that it is even poſſible to 
ved them in the midſt of winter: 


ome” me 
heit for 
; tree 7 


) ſuch Cher, miſs Rhodes, 2 
apparcinnn®® that it may be retarded 
Lude, Hi” the uſual time, fince in her 
reſp; letter, dated the 24th of Au- 
by and't 1 V5. ſhe informs e that 
K worms 5 40 year, 
Gaol Fe not be until the ſecond 


June, and not even then, with · 


o inhab a - 
aced in the. ſunſhine. 

Key pong pore retarded. it longer, 

o all of] 1 the middle; of une; Men 


e it was e by expoſing 


390 17 tj 


the 
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eggs. to the vivifying influence 
of that great fource 


life and 


light. - There cannot they, I think, 

be the leaſt doubt that the eggs of 

flk worms may be hatched at al- 

molt any time. And I ſhould re- 

commend it to every perſon» who 

ſhall hereafter engage in the bufl- 
© 


neſs of breeding t 


worms, un- 


leſs it be for mere amuſement, to 
take care that this effe&t- does not 

until the mulberry· tree 
is nearly in full leaf, 

There are * reaſons — 
appear to me reat weight y 
recommending the full — of 
the mulberry-tree, as the regulator 
in this matter. The firſt is, that 
there may be a ſufficient ſtote of 
their natural food: ready for the 
young worms, as ſoon as they come 
forth from the eggs, which will 
preclude all neceſſity for ſeeking 
after other food; A ſecond is, that 
thefe worms being origioally natives 
of a warm climate, -may be ſure to 
be brought to life when the air is 
of a temperature congenial, and 
agrecable to them; fince it is a ge- 
neral obſervation among gardeners, 
that when the mulberry-tree begins 
to expand its foliage, it is 4 certain 
fign of the near approach of fin 
warm, ſettled weather. A thir 
reaſon is, that the 1 
may be permitted to put forth 2 
good quantity of leaves before any 
of them are 
may not ſu 


take 


lucked, that ſo the 
ſo much in heal 


from that operation, as they other- 


wiſe would do, and may be equal- 
to the ſupport of à much larger 
ſtock of inſects. For it is certain, 
that the leaves are as neceſſary. to 
the life of a vegetable, as the ſkin- 
or the lungs are to that of an ani 
If therefore moſt of the 
young leaves are immediately crop- 


mal. 


M 


„i foon as they: are put 


— conſequence — 8 
W 
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will; be, that the tree will be fo 
weakened. and retarded in putting 
forth its leaves, that it will not 
produce near the quantity it would 
otheru iſe have done, and if this 
uſage be often repeated, will inevit- 
ably be dettroyed To this laſt 
mentioned circumitance I impute 


jt, that the tender heart of your 


fair Shropthire correſpondent ſut- 
tered thoſe mortifying apprehen- 
liens which ſhe has fo feelingly de- 
ſcribed in her tirit letter of your 
late publication; and that ſo con- 
fiderable a number as twelve large 
mulberry-trees were ſcarcely ade- 

uate to the maintenance of ten 
thouſand worms. 

„If what I have aſſerted in the 
beginning of this letter be a fact, 
that no other vegetable can ever 
be ſubſtituted, with advantage, as 
the food of filk worms; it will 
follow, that before any attempt ro 
breed them upon an extenſive plan 
can ſucceed, it is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary that the mulberry- trees ſhould 
become much more numerous than 
they are at preſent, Of this the 
{ociety, it ſhould ſeem, have long 
been convinced; fince they have, 
through a ſuccetſion of years, prot- 
fered rewards for increaſing their 
number ; but hitherto, I believe 
withopt ſucceſs, 

„From the premiums No. 40, 
and 41, in the claſs of Agriculture, 
as they now ſtand in the laſt vo- 
lume, I was led to apprehend, that 
the ſoeieiy had given vp the matter 
in deſpuir; and that thoſe premi- 
ums were intended to be diſcon- 
tinued. I hope my apprehenſions 
will prove groundlets; and to have 
been occaſioned merely by typo- 
graphical error. | 

Af it would not ſubject me to 
the imputation of impertinence or 
preſumption, 1 would recommend 
it to them to multiply their premi« 

rt 6 


4 


s 
- 


ums on this head, and to be parti. | 
cularly liberal in their offers, 15 cage 


: «© There are three modes of raiſ- ig 
ing mulberry-trees, to which ue + 
are directed by nurſery-men, The H loaf 


railing them from layers, from 
ſeed, and from Cuttings, The chief 
method now in prallice for thoſe 
few trees there is a demand for, is 
by layers. But this is ſuppoſed tg 
be an-infufficient mode, where great 
numbers are Wanting. and yer 
elm trees, which are planted in 
ſuch numbers in this country, a 
chiefly propagated by this method, 
The mode of raifing them from 
ſeed, is not only tedious but uncer« 
tain ; as the feed ſeldom ripens 
ſufficiently in this climate, and the 
dependence on foreign ſeeds of any 
kind is extremely precarious, The 
late premiums of the ſociety have 
reſpected only the laſt method 
namely, that of- raiting them from 
cuttings : this would be doubtle's 
the moſt adviſeable method for rail 
ing a large number of trees in: 
ſhort time, provided the cuttings 0 
the mulberry-tree could be mad 
to take root as readily as the cut 
tings of willow, poplar, and ſome 
other trees. This however is nol 


bor v 
cuttings 
rake 1 
zuh gr 
theſe di 
y lang 
ry un 
neut det 
tance b 
pore po 
dots, th 
hat we 
de air, 

od of « 
Jay or 1 
Mayine 

have thi: 
found 
perl 
(provide! 
tual to 
Bumerou: 
membc rs 
are ver 
t reſpect 
Itcreaſe o 


l Perſon wh 
the caſe, for with the greateſt ca. o- 
many pf theſe cuttings will not t pariſh 


grow, unleſs aſſiſted by arnkfic 
heat, | 

I have taken notice, that ven e or * 
ever the branches of a fig tree have 
been. ſometimes incloſed in the 
ſhreds, by which they are uſuall hi. em 
tacked to the wall after pruamg da wh 
abundanee of budding roots arg 
generally put forth. From hence 
I ſurmiſed, that cuttings of "Yong ſs 
trees might probably be prepare! in 
for WE root more gy | | 
expeditiouſly, by tying a thread 
2 woolen 8 ſuch ” * 

nee, pretty tight round ec vin 
ſhoot that 16 Jatended for a cunts des 
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ſoon in the ſummer as it has made be entitled to the rewards. © And 
ay conſiderable progreſs, at the any perion to hase the Hberty of 


parti 


f rai JuaCE where it iſſued from the laſt clutming che pecumaty part of the 

ch we rear's bud; 1 tried this experiment above premium #ot;es, until the ſo- 
de ſeaſon, on ſome cuttings of the ciety ſhould think fir to diſcontinue 
from bor vitæ, and the althza, the it. 


e chiet 


2 atings of which ſhrubs are known „This, I ſhovld think, would 
* khote 


rake root in the common method ſtimulate garden&rs and nurfery- 


for, dan great difficulty, And though men, to raife great quantities of 
ſed to tete did not ſucceed agreeably to theſe trees to plant them out for 
c Far x7 ſanguine expectations, yet I am people in gardens, orchards, &c/ 
nd yet: unwilling to think this experi- at a low price; or eren, if they 
ted invent deciſive» May not ſome ſub - could not get purchaſers, ro plant, 


ry, 2 
1ethod, 
n from 
uncer- 


fnce be difcovered which would them gratis. The obtaining of, 
pore powerfully ſolicit the incipient mulberry-trees, I look upon as the 
ots, than that which I have tried? firſt and grand object. In the ſcar- 
hat would attract the moiſture of city of theſe, lies the great ſtumb- 


ripen\iWhe air, and at the fame time be ling-block, and whenever this Hall 

ind tbeg an of cauſlicity, or other corrod - be ffectually removed, Im confi- 
of — ky or injurious quality, I ſhould dent that the railing of ſilk in this 
1 | 


ayine would be moſt like!y to country, will be no diſficult taſk. 


y hare be this effect, if any ſuch could „The ſpecimen of filk, herewith 
method found. ſent, contains ſix ſmall ſkeins, each 
mM iron „perhaps the following proffer of them the whole length of the 
ubtle's provided the ſociety's fund was web (except the waſte filk ſirit taken 
for r-1Wnal to it, which from the very off, and a very little leſt ſurround- 
es in unerous and reſpectable liſt of ing the aurchias) of a dozen worms 


tings of 


oy membcrs I have no doubt of) might reeled off together. The bit of pa- 


we very beneficial conſequences per rolled round a part of each ſkeing 


the bo: i reſpe& to this object, the ſpeedy was ſet as a mark to find the extre- 
1d ou erte of mulberry- trees. To any mities, and to pievent all cotangle. 
[ - de da who in the year ——— ſhall ment. They are ſent in this de- 
4 ay Plant, or cauſe to be planted in any tached manner, that the ſociety 
Fifi pariſh, towbſhip, or place, any may, if they pleaſe, ſatisfy then- 


pmber of mulberry-trees, not leſs ſelves as to the length, by cauſing 
an fifty, of the height of three an actual meaſurement of each ſkein 
kf or upwards in places well ſe- or thread to be taken. Whether 
ted, and riot within the diſtance either of them will equal the length 
eighieen feet from each other, of the ſpinnihg, meaſured dy mils 
* ſum of five guineas; to the Rhodes, I much doubt. The coc- 
{ſon who ſhall ſo plant, or cauſe coons were reeled off in hot water, 
ide planted the greateſt number, whetein a little gum Senegal had 
* gold medal in addition ; to the + been diffolyed, f have re:ſon to 


at when 
ree have 

in the 

uſualh 
pruaing 
oors are 
m hence 


* "1 Knd greateſt number the filver think, that the young lady juſt men- 
prepatt la in addition. Claims with tioned, has been miſinformed reſ- 
70 oy miſicares to be ſent in immediately pecting the gum being the criterion 
1 50 planting ; and other certificates whereby to judge of the go:dneſs 


0 be ſent, that the plants ate in 4 of filk; fince I have been aſſured 
waſng condition two years after- by a very intelligent ſilk-throwſter, 
als, when the claimants ſhould that the gum, 5 apparent in the 

1 balcy 


d evcr 
cutung 


- 


* 
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bales of blk imported from abroad, 
is not the natural production of the 
ſilk· worm, but chiefly the addition 
of art: and that the filk when re- 
ceived, is oftentimes ſo highly ſtif- 
fened, that the workmen are obliged 
to diſcharge much of the gum, by 
diluting it in water, before they can 
reel the filk off from the ſkein, or 
manufacture it any way whatever. 
I have tried the experiment of reel- 
ing off the coccoons in boiling wa- 
ter; it bas a good effect in diſſolv- 
ing the natural gluten, which cauſes 


the web to part more freely; but I 


was never ſo fortunate as to find the 
lives of the inſets preſerved after 

g through this ſevere ordeal. 
The moſt troubleſome office in the 
bufineſs of breeding filk worms, is 
the cleanfing them. This in the 


L 
ah * 


1H. 
common mode, is a tedious and dif. A 
agreeable taſk, as well as incommo- e dt 
dious, if not injurious, to the worms, p pract 
Miſs Rhodes did not think this ope- WW wioure 
ration neceſſary oftener than once x my «rf 
week. It has appeared to me to be por pre 
abſolutely neceſſary to the health of WM kr 
the inſecta, when. they are full Me. an 
rowny or nearly ſo, that it ſhould 0 
2 2 day. Ibis pur 
ve the i a ſimple apparatus, 
whereby I imagine this blade will * 2 
be totally removed, as well as ſome T 
other inconveniences, which I mean « WI 
to get realized before the next brei- ¶ uch rat 
ing ſeaſon. Should it pleaſe me fo 
well when reduced to practice, as it 
does at preſent in theory, I ſha -—— 


take the liberty to ſend you either: 
model or deſcription of it.“ 


Mifs GREENLAND'% OBSERVATIONS on the Ancient GRECIAN 
Nn Method of PAINTING. 


(From the ſame Work.] 


1 


« H◻ ARE an ounce of white wax, 

and the ſame weight of gum 
maſtick in lachrymæ, that is, as it 
comes from the tree, which muſt 
be reduced to a coarſe powder, Put 
the wax in a glazed earthen veſlel, 
overa v fire, and when it 
is quite diflolved, ſtrew in the maſ- 
tick, a little at a time, ſtirring the 
wax continually, until the whole 
quantity of gum is perfectly melted 
aud incorporated; then throw the 
paſte into cold water, and when it 
18 hard; take it out of the water, 
wipe it dry, and beat it in one of 
Mr. Wedgwood's mortars, obſerv- 
ving to pound it at firſt in a linen 
cloth to 


would prevent the poſſibility of re- 


orb ſome drops of water 
thut will remain in the paſte, and 


ducing it to a powder, which muſk 
be ſo tine as ta paſs. through a thick 
gauze. It ſhould be pounded in 
cold place aud but a little while at 
a, time, as after long beating, th 
friction will in a. degree ſoften th 
wax and gum, and inſtead of thei 
becoming a-powder they will ret 
to a paſte. 

Make ſome ſtrong gum arubie 
water, and when. you paint, take 
little of the 9d oh ome colour 
and mix them together with th 
gum-water. Light colours requi 
— 2 the pode 
but more of it - muſt be put ia pc 
portion to the bady and darknels « 
the colours; and to black, tht 
ſhould be. almoſt as. much of l 
powder as colour. . Hi 


ON PRE 


« Having mixed the colours, and 
o more than can be uſed before they 
grow dry, paint with fair water, 'as 
i prackiſed in painting with water 
elouts, à ground on the wood be- 
ng firſt painted of ſome proper co- 
bur d in the ſame manner as 
del ed for the pieture; walnut - 
nee, and oak are the ſorts of wood 


ſhould ommonly made uſe of in Italy for 
day, Ia —— The painting ſhould 
aratus, de very highly finiſhed, otherwiſe, 
cle will WW -den varniſhed, the tints will not 
1s ſome BN rear united. | 
1 mean «© When the painting is quite dry, 
— nch rather a hard bruſh, paſſing it 
e me | 


ad. 


* 
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one way, varniſh it with white war, 
whieh is put into an earthen veſſel, 
and kept melted over a flow fire till 
the picture js varniſhed, taking great 
care the wax does not boil. After- 
wards hold the picture before a fire, 
near enough to melt the wax, but 
not make it run; and when the var. 
niſh is entirely cold and hard, rub 
it gently with a linen cloth. Should 
the varniſh bliſter, warm the pie- 
ture again very flowly, and the bub- 
bles will ſubſide. | 
it 
* 


„When the picture is dirty 
need only be waſhed with cold was 


ter.” 


— 


either! 
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% TYRejudice is ſo wide a word, 
that if we would have our- 
kives underſtood, we muſt always 
ve ſome auxiliary derm with it to 
eine our meaning : thus when we 
_; national prejudices, preju- 
lies of education, or religious pre» 
ices, by compounding our ex- 
eon we convey ideas very differ- 
at ſrom each other. | 
National prejudice is by ſome 
: — virtue, but the virtue of it 
waits only in the proper applica- 
wn and moderate degree > It 
paſt be confeſſed a happy attach 
ſent, which can reconcile the Lap- 
der to his freezing ſnows, and 
i African to his ſcorching ſun, 
© are ſome portions of the globe 
urtially endowed. by Providence 
n elimate and productions, that 
ie it not for this prejudice to the 


tle ſolum, the greater part of the 
tadle- world would be a ſcene of 


ud repining, National pre- 
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dileQion is in this ſenſe a bleſſing, 
and perhaps a virtue ; but if it ope 
rates otherwiſe than in the beſt ſenſe 
of its definition, it perverts the 
judgment, and in ſome caſes vitiates 
the heart, It is an old ſaying, that 
„Charity begins at home, but this 
is no reaſon it ſhould not go abroad: 
a man ſhould live with the world as 
a citizen of the world; he may have 
a preference for the particular quar- 
ter, or ſquare, or even alley in which 
he lives, but he ſhould have a gene- 
rous feeling for the welfare of the 
whole; and if in his rambles through 
this great city (the world) be may 
chance upon à man of a different 
habit, language or complexion from 
his own, ſtill he is a fellow-citizen, 
a ſhort ſojourner in common with 
himſelf, ſubject to the ſame wants, 
infirmities and neceſſities, and one 
that has a brother's claim upon him 
for his charity, candour and relief. 
It were to be wiſhed no traveller 
M3; would 
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would leave his own country with- 
out theſe impreſſions, and it would 
be ſtill beiter if all who lire in it 
would adopt them; but as an Ob- 
ſet rex of maukiad (let me ſpeak it to 
the honour of my countrymen} I 
hase very littie to reproach them 
with on this account: it would be 
ha:d if a nation, more addicted to 
travel than any other in Europe, 
had not rubbcd off this ruſt of the 
ſoul in their excurſions and colli- 
ſions; it would be an indelible re- 
proach, if'a people, ſo bleſt at home, 
Were hot beuevolent abroad. Our 
inge nious neighbours the French 
are leſs agreeable gueſts than hoſts ; 
Jam afraid their national prejudices 
reaeh i little beyond candour in moſt 
caſes, and they are too apt to in- 
dulge a: vanity, which does not be- 
come ſo enlighiencd a nation, by 
thurting their eyes againſt every 
light except their on; but I do a 
violence to my feelings, when 1 ex- 
- preſs 'myſelt unfavoufably of a peo- 
e, with'Whdmn we have long been 
implicated in the moſt honourable 
of all connections; the mutual pur- 
ſuits of literary fame, and à glorious 
emulation im arts and {ciences, ; 
„ Prejudices of education are leſs 
dangerous than religious prejudices, 
leſs common than national ones, 
and more” ercufuble than any; in 
eneral they are little leſs than ridi- 
ulous habits, which cannot obtain 
much in a country where public 
educitibn prevnils, and ſuch as a 
commerce with the world can hard! 
fail to cure: they are characteriſt 
ſeraglio princes; the property of 
ſeqqueſſerèd beings, who live in celi- 
bacy and retirement, contracted in 
childhood and confirmed by age: a 
man, u ho has paſſed his life on ſnhip- 
board, will pace the length of his 
quarter-deck on the terrace before 
his houſe, were it a mile in length. 
. Theſe are harmleſs peculiar- 
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ities, but it is obvious to experience ll theſs 
that-prejudices af a very evil natute m 
way be contracted by habits of eu-Mif then 

cation and the very defective fiar-Wi them 
of the police, which is ſuffered yell recou 

to go on without reform in and aboui ar t 

our capital, furniſhes too many ex. tendec 

amples of our fatal inaitention Ml It is 

to the> morals of our infant poor ; WW hope 

amonglt the many wretched culprit ; worth 

who ſuſter death by the law, bow hare | 

many are there, who, when ſtand. my f. 

ing at the bax to receive ſentence of is yo 

execution, might urge this plca in porer 

extenuation of their guilt! be: 1 
bis action which you are ple ny o 

ed to term criminal, I have bee my it 
taugbt to conlider as meritorious WY faithfi 

the arts of fraud and thieving, b ny ed 
which I gained my living, are ard « | 
inttijled into me by my parents, ha touch! 
bits wherein I was educated from dice, 
my infancy, a trade to which ] wa al, « 

regularly bred: if theſe are thing vo 
not to be allowed of, and a violatio may t 

of the laws, it behoved the laws t portio 
prevent them, rather than to puniſ wall, 
them; for I cannot ſee the equit zpplie 
of putting me to death for actions, vag 
which, it your police had taken an yl duitry 
charge of me in my infancy, 1 v: ll «f all 
ver had committed. If you wou merit. 
ſecure yourſelves from receiving nd di 
wrong, you ſhould reach us not to ita n 
do wrong; and this might eaſily b may © 
effected, if you * eye upo! coaßid 
iſh r. For my part, count. 

— Noah 3 in the pariſh o both t 
Saint Giles; my parents kept a ſhot dence 
for the retail of gin, and old rags leſs wi 
chriſtenivg I bad none ; a church i ther 
never entered, abd no pariſh office man 0 
erer viſited our habitation : if h "friend, 
had done ſo, he would have four there 
a ſeminary of thieves and pick man | 
pockets, q magazine of ſtolen good beau. 
1 houſe of call where nigbtly depre teban\ 
dators met together to compare 40 t 10 
counts, and make merry over ” muſt. | 
plunder: amongſt theſe * ian. 
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perience Wl theſe I was educated; I obeyed them 
11 nature i my maſters, and I looked up to 
of edo- ben 28 my examples: I believed 
tive ſiue lem tobe great men; I heard them 
ſered ye recount-their actions with glory; I 
nd about fav them die like heroes, and I at - 
nany e ended their executions with triumph, 
attention It is now my turn to ſuffer; and 1 
ut poor ; hope I ſhall not prove myſelf un- 
| culpriri worthy of the calling in which 1 
aw, how have been brought up : if there be 
en ſtand any fault in my conduct, the fault 
wence oi is yours; for, being the child of 
s plea ia poverty, I was the ſon of the pub- 
| le: if there be any honour, it is 
re plea my on; for I have acted up to 
vec been my inſtructions in all things, and 
itorious , faithfully fulfilled the purpoſes of 
ving, by ny education. 
are ara I cannot excuſe myſelf from 
ents, ha touching upon ove more preju- 


ed trom 


ch I was 


dice, which may be called natu- 
al, or ſelf-prejudice : under cor- 


re thing il waion of the Dampers I hope I 
violation ll may be allowed to ſay, that a certain 
Laws to portion of this is a good quickener 
o puniſa v all conſtitutions; being ſeaſonably 
e equit applied, it acts like the ſpur in the 
action5 ag of the oſtrich, and keeps in · 
ken an duliry awake: being of the nature 
y, 1 ne of all volatiles and provocatives, the 


merit of jt eonſiſts in the moderation 
nd diſcretion which adminiſter it: 
It man rightly knows himſelf, be 
my be called wiſe; if he juſtly 


u woul 
eceiving 
18 not to 
eaſily be 


ye po confides in himſelf he may be ac- 
7 part, wunted happy; but if he keeps 
riſh o b:th this knowledge and this confi- 
t a ſho (ence to himſelf, he will neither be 
1d rags leſs wiſe nor leſs. happy for ſo doing: 
-hurch there are any ſecrets, which a 


man ought to keep from his neareſt 


: if h friends, this is one of them. If 
e foun there were no better "reaſon why a 
d pick man ſhonld not vaunt himſelf, but 
n goods becauſe it is robbing the poor moun- 
y depre tedanks of their4ivehhood, methinks 
pare ac * would be reafon enough: if he 
er * nut think aloud upon ſuch occa- 
%, kim lock Rümtelf inte his 


[7831 
eluſet, and take it out in ſoliloqu 1 
it be likes the ſound of his I. 


praiſes there, and can reconcile him - 
elf to the; belief of tbem, it will 


then be time enough to try their 


effet᷑t upon other people. ih 


Ventidius is the modeſteſt of 
all men; he bluſhes hen he ſers 


himſelf applauded in the public pa- 
you ; he has a better reaſon tor 

luſhing than the world is aware ot; 
he knows himſelf to be the author 
of what he reads, 

At ſeems a matter pret y gene- 
rally agreed between all tellers and 
hearers of ſtories, that one: party 
ſhall work by the rule of addition, 
and the other by that of ſubtradtion : 
in moſt narratives, where the relater 
is a party in the ſcene, I have re- 
marked that the /ays-/ has a decided 
advantage in -a dialogue over the 
ſays-he ; few people take an under- 
part in their own fable, There is a 
ſalvo, however which ſome gentlemen 
make uſe (but I cannot recommend 
it) of hooking in a; word ta theic 
own advantage, with the preface bf 
1 think I may ſay without" vanity— 
and after all, it it was not for the 
vanity of it, there would be no need 
to ſay ãt all / % 

% knew:a gentleman who poſ- 
ſeſſed more real accompliſhments, 


than ſall to one man's lot in a thou- 


ſand ; he was an excellent painter, 
a ſine muſician, a good ſcholar, and 
more than all a very worthy man 
but he could not ride: it fo hap- 

d, that upon à morning's airy 
ing I detected him in the atzemptiof 
mounting on the back of alittle, po - 
ny, no taller than his whip, and as 
quiet as a lamb i two ſtout fellows 


- held the animal by the head; whilſt 


my friend was petforming a variety 
of very ingenious. manceuvres for 
lodging bimſelf upon the ſaddle by 
the aid of a ſtirrup, which nearly 
tquched the ground: I am afraid, 5 
4 ſmyie 
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| ſmiled when I oyght not ſo to have 
done, for it is certain it gave offence 
to my worthy friend, who ſoon af- 
ter joined me on his pony, which 
he aſſured me was remarkably vitis 
ous, particularly at mounting ; but 
that he bad been giving him ſome 
proper diſcipline, which he doubt · 


— 0 1 _ » 


ed not would cure him of his evil 
tricks ;“ for you may think w 
you pleaſe,” adde he, «of m 
| ug, or my. mulic, or any « 
ther little talent you are. pleaſed u 
credit me for; the only art, whic 


I really pique myſelf upon. —is 
art of ridug," f 


s 


þ 


— * * 9 —— 


„N HERE are a ſet of cynical 
P old men, who are perpe- 
tual 7 dinning our cars with the 
praiſes of times paſt, who are fond 
of drawing compariſons between 
the ancients and moderns, much to 
the diſparagement of the latter, and 
ho take a miſanthropic delight in 
repreſenting mankind as-degenerat- 
ing from age to age, both in men- 
tal and corporeal endowments. 
With theſe people, all ſcience is 
held to be upon the decline; arts 
are retrograde; the greater virtues 
_ abſolutely -annthilated; and mora- 
iy itſelf tending faſt to utter ex- 
tinction. Even the human figure 
- 3s; dwindling away in ſtature, and 
diminiſhing» in ſtrength ; the cli- 
mates are altered, the ſeaſons be- 
come yearly more inclement ; the 
earth is loſing its fertility, and the 
ſun its heat. Now, ſir, although 
I um diſpoſed to admit that there 
zs ſome foundation for theſe com- 
plaints in a very few particulars, 
and will, far inſtance, readily al- 
low, that the — of = 8 
is not ite ſo ertu in its et · 
— 
f s:king of Poland, 
Sud oy horſe-ſhoe; could not 
have .pitched/a bar with Hercules ; 
that ſwans have loſt the faculty of 


{ 
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am thoroughly convinced, that up 


content myſelf with advancing 
lers Thave mentioned : and 
in their on ſplenetic and peevil 


-ality much better now than in an 
- cient times. Lou will excuſe m 


at hearing it ſeriouſiy maintained 
that mankind are more vicious and 


finging; and that, eyen-in the pe- 


* 4d * * 


2 


Gln. 


riod of my own remembrance, ther, 
is a great decay in the art of mak 
ing plumcakes and penny · pyes 
yet I think it might be eafily prov 
ed, that in other reſpects the pic 
ture is a very falſe one; and 


on an impartial eſtimate of the 
merits of the ancient and mode 
world, the ſcale of the latter woulc 
very greatly preponderate. 

66 r do LA4 ee. at pom tc 
enter into a complete diſcuſſion 0 
this important. ſubject, but ſhal 


very few arguments in refutatic 
of the opinion, of thoſe old * 
thin 
it will be no difficult matter tc 
ſhew, that the fault lies entirely 


humouts; and that the world, f. 


r from growing worſe, is in te 


neglect of methodical arrangement 
for as this is a picture confiſting 0 
many detached groupe, it does nc 
ſignify at which end we * 

© have heen often much amazec 


abandoned in modern times, tha 
they were in the days of n 


The * la" 


LY 


de many "notable diſcoveries in 
be arts and ſciences ;\ but I do not 


bd that murder, robbery, perjury, 


any o kery, Sc. are among the pum- 
aſed u It i true, that as there is a 
which on im all human affairs, which 
=) ers with the times, its influence 


wy beobſerved in crimes, as well 
p in every thing elſe: but here 


—— range; 1 will be bold to 
by, lies entire! on the fide of 
LES. ee moderns.” ago, in com- 


nitting erimes, they had a barba- 

ws and brutal method of going 

ireftly to the rigs If a man 
8 


19 ud un ill-will at his neighbour, be 
mak vocked him on the head the firſt 
y-pyc3 Wine he met him, or perhaps ſet 
y prove ts bis houſe, and made a holo- 
the pie gelt of him, his wife, and chil- 
and en. But now the mode is al- 
hat vp red much for the better. We 
of the none of thoſe wild beaſts in 


keiety, © An enemy now wears the 
wuntenance of a friend: he ſhews 
yuu all the politeneſs in the world 
© your face, and only ruins your 
ration behind your back: he 
3 money, if you are much 
i teed of it, and only throws you 


eſent ta 
uſſion 0 
ut ſhal 
ncing 


-Furatic Wo jail when you are ſtarving out 

run" it: he would be the laſt man in 
| hp de world to revenge himſelf on 
A * 


u dy ſhooting or ſtabbing; but 


entire through” his means you grow fo 
e e to. en your own 
8 ede ſure i is no fault of 


h caſe, however, it ſhould be 
tikry for him to be your ex- 
Eitoner, Which often happens 
ner the injury is of a "ur atro- 


in in an 
cuſe m 
gement 
hiting 0 


does node nature; ſuch ag, if yon 
e e , gente 
ei the fret, Tpit by accident 
ee ſhoe, or furb him in 3 
r converſation with your 
2 — BL ves You warning, in 
© hey KR. Kink. manner, if ys inten- 
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tions ; ſays, he believes you! to ba 


in 1 reſpe a man of bonour 
S eee 
card to come and | | 
the head. y 6q «2k 

« The ancients, it muſt be owa« 
ed, were remarkably, inferior to 
the moderns, both in good taſte 
and in good manners. That refine- 
ment of taſte which — itſelf 
by a polite contempt ot all home 
rode, == py us admi- 
ration of every thing that is fo- 
riegn, ſeems indeed to be a quali- 
fication uliar to the | | 

A well-educated Britiſh gentlgnan, 
it may be truly ſaid, is of ao coun- 
try whatever, He unites in hime 
felf the charateriſtics of all diffe- 
rent nations: he talks and drefſes 
French, and ſings Italian: he n- 
vals the Spaniard in indolence, and 
the German in drinking : his houſe 
is Grecian, his offices Gothic, and 
his furniture Chineſe. . He. pre- 
ſerves the ſame impartiality in his 
religion ; and, finding no ' ſolid 
reaſons for preferting Confuſius to 
Brama, or Mahometaniſm to Chrif- 
tianity, he has for all their doc« 
trines an equal indulgence. - 

* « But, how different from this 
the character of the Greeks and 
Romans: . Servilely attached to 
their own manners and cuſtoms, 
they treated foreigners with con- 
tempt. . What, in effect, could be 
expected of them, who were ſuch 
barbarians themſelves, as to ftig- 
matiſe all other nations by that op« 
probrious epithet ? ur 13 

There is no virtue for which 
the ancients have got greater cre« 

dit than for their 1 
on examination it will appear, that 
their merits in this article have 
been very much exaggerated. ' Ir 
is true, that we find among them 


fame firiking inſtances of this vir- 
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tue jn individuals; but it never 
was diffuſed, as with us, among 
the great bod; of the people. The 
a hackney coachmen at 
ome and Athens were deplor- 
ably ignorant of the, affeirs of 
fate, There 'were no clubs in 
thoſe capitals for conſtitutional re- 
formations Carpenters and brick- 
layers reformed the boroughs only 
by the axe and hammer ; ſhoemak- 
ers and raylors were dextrous e- 
nough at the awl and the needle, 
but could not mend the govern» 
nt. | Na | 
„Perhaps even the patriotiſm 
of individyals among the ancients 
has got more than its due, ſhare of 
praiſe; aud upon a fair eſlimate jt 
might be found, that the moderns 
could produce equal, if not ſupe- 
Nor examples of the ſame heroic 
virtue. hat is there, for in- 
Rn” ſo remarkable in the boaſt- 
ed example of Thenuſtocles and 
Ariſizdes ? They were bitter ene- 
mies, but forget their quarrels 
when their country was in dan- 
ger, and joined their intereſts to 
prevent its falling a prey to the 
Perſians : ſoour modern ſtateſmen, 
who the one day d:clare the moſt 
rooted abhorrence and deteſtation 
of each other, both in their public 
and private Characters, the next 
day ſhake hands for the good of 
their country, agree in every mea- 
ſure, and profeſs for each other 
the moſt ſincere eſteem and venera- 
tion. Decius, it is true, devoted 
himſelf for his country, and, by 
ſacriſicing his own life, won a 
great victory over the enemies of 
ome: but our commanders go 
much farther: for they devote 
whole armies from a pure ſpirit of 
-patriotiſm, In ſhort, it may be 
confidently aſſerted, that all thoſe 
bright examples we read of in an- 
N 4 RS.” 


- 
* 


7 


* 1 


been deemed incurable, or mad 


cient ſtory, may find their paral! an 
in a modern newſpaper, v ir 
And now, fir, that I hu at 
mentioned a newſpaper, allow uw 
to obſeme, that thoſe brief chu e vhi 
nicles of he times afford every. d be 
number leſs proofs ot the ſupend i nes, 
rity of the moderns to the ancient - 
in many of the moſt uſeful arts a diet 
ſeiences. In that molt noble of I the 
arts, the art of healing. ſo ge ia 
is the perfection to which the ao id ft 
derns have attained, the- one offſMncchar 
your predeceſſors has very ju . oö 
expreſſed his attonifhment at c en 2 
ing in the bills of mortality H e a 
great number of people who chu , artic 
to die of ſuch and ſuch diſtempe n to 
for every one of which there ie wi 
infallible and ſpeciſie cures To ¹Hartent! 
fure, there is no helping the follWMrming 
of ſome people, Who will periili e dif 
refuſiog a cure till they are in city ju 
manner in grticulo mortis, (in e th 
laſt agony) ; but it is to be hope ue art 
we ſhall hear no more of ſuch ned 
termined ſuicide, when we rea me may 
that ſome of thoſe modern Eſcui na 
piuſes chuſe only ſuch patients eratulaty 


are preciſely in the ſituation of 1 
curables, to be the ſubjects of the 
practice. One of thoſe excellc 
phyſicians profeſſes, in his adre 
tiſements, that he wiſhes none (h1 
words are ſtrongly excluſire) 
apply to him, but ſuch as ba 


— — 


Ont 


ſuch by the faculty; thereby et 1 
couraging the diſeaſed of all King þ 4 | 
. firſt to take every poſſible meaus 1 n 
render themſelves incurable, ti 1 4 at 
they may thus be ualified ſor b * to 
ing perfectly cured by him. e m 
„ Somewhat analogous to U * acq 
ſcience of medicine, is the am We” 7 
repairing the human figure. Al 4 wa 
here, fir, the pre-eminence of ne ! 15 
moderns is equally diſtinguilhe apo: 


derns is eg) 
In this moſt uſeful art, che 512. 


es. 


be ancients went no farther than 
v vive a little exterior embelliſh- 
nent io the countenance. They 
ue nat hing of that creative pow- 
rhich extends to the making of 
knbs and organs as well as Fra 
wes, The parchment-calyes, the 
wrk-rump; and. boliter'd ſpring 
boddice ; the making of Flas eyes, 
ad the tranſplantation of teeth, are 


paral, 
I har 


low 
ef chr 
ery. da 
ſupen 
Ancients 
arts 20 
le of al 


ſo g1califill inventions - abſolutely modern. 
the wo vd fince ve know for certain, that 
one ofncchaniſma.4s now ſo perfected, that 
y juli wooden man can. be made to per- 
at rea m 2 ſalo on the violin, play a 
lity ie at cheſs, walk, and even ut- 
ho chu er aruculate founds ; I ſce no rea- 
tempe 


by to doubt, that in 2 of 
ine we may have artificial. men 
currently. walking the ſtreets, per- 


here a! 
To 


he fol Wfrming: all the functions of life, 
perfide bicharging their duty in ſo- 
are in M juſt as well and more peace · 
(in e than the real ones. When 
xe hopeſe art of making  au/omatons has 
ſuch ned to this perfection, . which 
ve reac may reaſonably hope will hap- 
Eicuꝗ Nina very ſew years, we may con- 


tients 
n of 1 
of the 


n 
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ratulate ourſelf on the very great 
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litical benefits which muſt. ariſe 
from this admirable invention, As 
there is no doubt that the merits 
of this, claſs of, men will entitle 
them to the higheſt promotions, it 
is then pe may expect erery de- 


| 8 of the ſtate to be ſupplied 


y 2 ſct of upright and inflexible 
magiſtrates ; the great machine of 
government will be moſt ably con: 

uRted : judges will adminiſler juſ- 


tice with the moſt rigid impartiay 


liry ; and (what is the great defide- 
ratym of the preſent age) a wooden 
king may fit at the helm of affai 
who will ſupport the dignity of th 
crown with no expence to the na» 
tion, and relieve them at the ſame 


time of all their anxious fears - 


bout the extenſiog of his prerogg3 
Uve. | , 

e could eafily, fir, draw ogt 
this eſtimate to a much greater 
1 but believing I have al- 
ready ſaid enough to produce a 


thorough convichion of the truth 


of my propoſition, I ſubſcribe my - 
ſelf with great reſpect, yours, &.“ 


. 3 
i 


— r 


99 0 ——"" 


— TTY 


excelle 
s adve 
one (hi 
ſive) . 
as ba 
or mad 
reby el 


« AT the age of thirty-five I 
all kind 


ſuceceded, by the death of 
| near relation, to a confiderable 


$8 
Ne, th ad. eſtate. Upon this event I re- 
d for b blred to fix my refidence at the 
inily manſion. houſe, | I was very 


ile acquainted with that part of 


to tl 
e art the country where it was fituared ; 
e. Ad" was told it was an uncom- 
e of t noaly good neighbourhood z and 
,guiſhet ſt I ſhould be particularly fortu- 
- iin baving it in my to 


r an excellent ſopiety. I found 


e 


a * n 
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a tolerable library of old books, to 
which I added a pretty extenfive 
collection of modern ones: from 
the peruſal of them, from the at - 
tention which I propoſed to give 
to the culture of a part of my eſ- 
tate which I meant to farm myſelf, 
and from the enjoy ment which I 
expected to reap from the company 
and converſation of my good neigh- 
bouts, I was. in hopes that my life 
would ſlide on in à very agreeable 


n | «6 Being 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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Being vaturally of an 'eafy vot allowed to have 8 ſingle | 
| 3 defirous of being on hour to myſelf, * a 
terms with every one around © This, however, is one of fl 
me, as ſoon as I came to fix + ſlighteſt of wy diftreſſes ; the mo 
ject ing intruſions are nothing to f 
wo get acquainted with my neigh- more formal viſitations of the x 
. bours, and to eſtabliſh a familiar in- ternoons.. * Hardly a day p 
. tercourſe between us. Our firſt without my being obliged to | 
viſits were rather formal and dif. = great dinner for the reception 
my "neighbours ; and when the 
and our correſpondence became fre- ate not with me, good neighbog 
hood, I am told, requires I ſhoil 
be with them, and give them n 
| viſitations in return. Even of | 
I endeavoured to make my welcame very beſt company, where the 
1 to treat converſation takes place, à man 
them wich the ſame marks of hoſpi- apt, at leaſt I have felt this in m 
tality which I received,  _ elf, ſometimes to tire, and to wi 
But, fir, I now find that what for the indulgence of that liftl 
] expected would have been one of nefs, that fort of dreaming ind 
the bleifings of my ſituation, has lence, which you, fir, are ſo we 
ainced with, and which 
be had alone. But to b 
conſtantly expoſed to be in a cron 
are now ſcarce ever out of it, a crowd ſelected from no other & 
Whew they are idle in the morn. cumftance than from their reſdi 
within ten miles of you -U 
they dirgtheir ride or their keeper of an inn is not, in point e 
walk my way, and pay a friendly company, in a worſe fituation ! 
I „But the merely being oblige 
am by this means interrupted in to ſpend my mornings in the w 
my attention to my farm, and have I have deſcribed, and my aft 
not time left to give the neceſſary noons in a conſtant crowd of pre 
orders. It is in vain to think of mifcuous company, is not the on 
making uſe of my library: when evil I have to complain of, II 
manner in which I am obliged 
before I get the length of a few ſpend it in that company, is (i 
pages, and am obliged to break off mare diſagreeable, Hoſpitality 
this Ws of the country does n 
of an inſtructive piece of reaſoning, conſiſt ſolely in keeping an 0 
1 cannor-tteny 'myſelf, or order my bouſe, and receiving all your neigh 
far, many miles round; 


abode, I made it a principal ob 


, 


tant; but this gradually wore off, 
quent and repeated, Their invi- 
tations to me were numerous; and 
I did not fail to aſk them in return. 


. as warm as theirs, 2 


- become one of its greateſt misfor- 2 
tunes. My neighbours. having only 
once found the way to my — 35 


"ings, which is almoſt elways the 
ns 


viſit to theif neighbour Dalton. 


I fit down to read, I am diſturbed 


the 'midft of an intereſting; ſtory, 


Tervauts to tell I am not at home, bours 
This is one of your privileges in one muſt fill them drunk, and ge 
ton; bur, in the country, if one's drunk witch them one's ſelf, Has 

borſes are in the ſtable, or one's ing no fund of converfation wil 
chaiſe in the coach-houſe, ang is which they can entertain their land 
of neceſſny bound to receive all in- lord or each other, they are obl:gec 
triiders. In this manner ate my to ha cir glaſs 8 
mornings conſtantly loft, and I am make up for every other want, 2 


— 


rſe to their gls 


5 of Matter is ſupplied by 


d bumpers. It is a favourite 


heb im | herb, that ae e ſpoils 

maxim 
l 4 a tt, alles in prac : 
N 4 ae voile gad vociferation, 
1 W the ſwallowing of more than 


og: can be called converſa- 
chout wy, it may be 


3 oft of my neighbo 
_ 1 they are fi I 


ts fober, it were better th 

bs off 2 [ have frequ 2 

N is to check the 1 5 an 
mperance of my gueſts, and to 


bold the bottle from them, 


lis in m 
have thought rhey a 
* A as much a was g 


N ; but I have always gol 
f enable to do it. I ſhould 
9 be called a ſtingy fellow ; 
know, if I were to eſtabliſſi 
„I ſhould be called ſting 
1 cannot keep my fn 15 
% ſometimes try 
6, and to be ber m myſelf; but, 
en 11 do this, I find ſome of them 
i upon me with an evil eye, as 
et to be a ſpy upon the 
he E moments of my gueſts ; 
$ laugh at me for giving my- 
urs, as they call it; and J can- 
k dear to be laughed at. 
4 But riot and drunkenneſs are 
al the ills 'f have to fubmit to. 


ay 16 * vs drunk oceans of 

% M, cards are commonly pro- 
— „ nd gambling and Ad- 
ih 00 „ though very anfit compa- 
be Mos, are Folded together. We do 


play for a very deep fake, but 
ll re oF fa 3 5 

eg greeable to win. 
n wit n 4 25 . 52 


oblige e dun of 

glaſs deal in inivg their eel 

ve, a People w now well can- 
del ard to loſe them. It is 4 
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who ate together, 
ſeem. to be the nw te triends w 
the bottle is gving round, Aer 
they have 2 as much as they 
an hold, fit down to pilfer one an- 
other af ſums. which they cannot 
eaſily pay, and which, in their ſo- 
bor moments, they will feel the * 
treſs of pay ing · 
Sometimes, to avoid off apt 

counterfeit e e and eſcape 
to bed. But this does not break up 
the party party ;—they, we only left more 
at their liberty; and the morning, 
is far advanced before matters are; 
brought, to a+ concluſion, The e- 
vil conſequences of this to my dor 
meſlie economy are obvious. My 
family is diſturbed with noiſe. dur- 
ing the whole night, and my ſer- 
vants are prevented from going to 
bed. My houſe is thus rendered a 
ſcene of confuſion, and every houſe- 


he” hold-concern is neglected. + wiſh- 


to get up by times in the morning. 
and to have breakfaſt at an early 
hour: but this cannot be accom- 


pliſned; for when | ring for — 


to bring up the tea - kettle, 

told he has not been above an be 

in bed. ä 
* The corruptian of the higher 

orders of the family I find is ſpread+ 

ing among the lower. Going into 

the ſervants hall one night at a late 


hour, when I bad eſcaped from the 


gambling party in the drawi 
room, I J fond the whole — 
engaged at brag. I could hardly 


de angry at them ; they were only 
doing on 3 ſmaller ſcale what was - 


and doing on à larger above ſtairs; and 


being forced: ts fit up all.night, . 
they were obliged- to ll, up their 


time with fomething. - 
„I have thus, fir, laid: before 


you ſome of the diſtreſſes of my 
firuation, all of which ſeg. to 


Pro- 


aſp vw — 


77 ] -im ß — 


| 
| 
| 
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proceed from my having à good 
neighborhood, e 
reſolved to exert myſelf mantully to 
put a ſtop to thele grievances, to 
quarrel with all my neighbours, and 
to tell them, that for the future T 
am to lock up my doors, and 'nei- 
ther to give not receive their viſits, 
at my reſolution-has hitherto fail- 
ed me. One of the comforts I ex- 
pected to have received from liv- 
wg in the country, was, that I 
might live undiſturbed z that the 
eaſineſs of my remper ſhould not be 
broke in upon; and that I ſhould 
have no occaſion for vigorous ex- 
ertion, Defirous of being on a 
ood footing with evef y, and 
Viable to ber either the cen 
the deriſion of others, I have not 
been able, nor do I believe I ever 
mall be able, to ſummon up as 


(*- 


. * 
— IR Math. a... the. edi. —_— * * * 1 


ure or 


much reſolution as to expoſe myſ⸗ ing i 


to the ſcorn or to the hate panes, 
thoſe around me. mcula 

In this ſituation it has occyr maſk 
to me, that if you think proper WP" 3 
publiſh this letter, it may poſche 76. 
without my taking any ſtrons BY, 


meaſure, have a good effect; 
may pethaps afford a hint to n 


ch m 


neigh ours, which may reliese ir 10 f 
in jome meaſure; without any f wy 
ther ſtir of mine. But if this 8 ght, þ 


am 
u eit 
ded | 
ucatior 
road, 5 


not happen, and if my prieranc 
ſhall MI continue, I find 1 f 
be obliged, however unwillingly, 
give up my habitation in the cout 
try, and to take a houſe in tos 


in order that I may ſometimes ii ear 
Joy the pleaſures of ſolitude and es 
tirement, and eſcape the evils of n 
good neighbourhood, 1 am, &c. , 4 


om he 
{ whoſe 


ppened 
v maſte 
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STORY of ALBERT BAN E. 
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ac HEN T was, laſt autumn 

at my friend colenel 
Cauſtic's in the country, I ſaw, 
there, on a viſit to miſs Cauſtic, a 
young gentleman and his fiſter, 
children of a neighbour of the co- 
Honel's, with whoſe 5 and 
manner I was peculiarly pleaſed.— 
„The hiſtory of their parents,” 
faid my friend, is ſomewhat par- 
ticular, and I love to tell it, as I 
do every thing that is to the ho- 
nour of our natute. Man is fo 
poor à thing taken in the Tut. 
that when I meer with an inſtance 
' of nobleneſs in detail, I am fain to 
reſt upon it long, and regall it of- 
ten; as, in coming hither over our 
barren hills, you wouid look with 


Every' domeſtic in his houſe bd 


— 


the di 
8 gun | 
ed at 
er, in 
nt, he 


double delight on a ſpot of cult 
vation or of beauty. 

«© The father of thoſe you! 
fol':s, whoſe looks you were ſtr 
with, was a gentleman of conſe 
able domains and extenſive inf 
ence on the northern frontier of 
county. Ia his youth he bn 
as it was then more the falhi 
than it is now, at the ſeat of 
anceſtors, ſurrounded with Got 
grandeur, and compaſſed with ſe 
dal followers and dependents, all 
whom could trace their connech 


at a period more or leſs no in t 
with the family of their chit * — 
len 


the family-name, and - looked 


himſelf as in 2 ceitain 45e 


kng its dignity, and ſhating its 
runes, Of theſe, one was iu a 
weylar manner the favourite of 
« maſter, Albert Bane (the fir- 


oſe myſe 
hatied 


$ occurtt | N 

.. vou know, is generally loſt 
* Matte eee of che indi- 
{ po | Bal)" had been his companion 
BY m bis infancy, Of an age fo 


ach more advanced às to enable 
in to be a ſort of tutor to his 
wtbful' lord, Albert bad early 
ib him the raral exerciſes and 
al anuſements, in Which himſelf 
* evinently ſkilful ; he bad at- 
led him in the courſe of his 


nt to n 
relieve 
t any h 
this & 
Trievanc 
nd I 
llingh, 


the cou, and was ftill the conſtant 


Fray: Mmpanion of his excurſions, and 
lo and | aſſociate of his ſports, | 
evils of « On one, of thoſe latter occa- 


ms, a favourite dog of Albert's, 
om he had trained himſelf, and 
{ whoſe qualities he was proud, 
pppened to mar the ſport which 
» maſter expected, who, itritated 
the diſappointment, and vying 
gun ready cocked in his hand, 
ed at the animal, which, how- 
fr, in the hurry of his reſent- 
ent, he miſſed. Albert, to whom 
war was as a child, remonſtrated 
aſt the raſhneſs of the deed, in a 
anner rather too warm for his 
ulter, ruffled as he was with the 


im, &c. 


of cult 


ſe you! 


ere {tro 


conſde ent, and conſcious of being in 
ive iu wrong, to bear. In his paſ- 
ier of 0 Mn he ſtruck his faithful attend- 
he lis who ſuffered the indignity in 
je fall and retiring, rather in grief 
vac of in anger, left his native coun» 
11 G that very night; and when he 
with fe rrbed the neareſt town, enliſted 
ats, all WP" a recruiting party of a_regi- 
punedt * then on foreign | ſervice. It 


$s rem0nl in the begluning of the war 


eir chi a France which broke out in 

ouſe bo, rendered remarkable for the 

ooked lion. which the policy of the 

gte pe cd court excited, in which ſome 
An 6 


beation at home, of his travels 
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of the firſt families of the High- 
lands were .unſortunately engaged. 
Among thoſe who joined the ſand. 
ard of Charles, was the maſter of 
Albert. re n bs 

© Aſter the battle of Culloden, 
ſo fatal to that party, this gentle- 
man, along with others Who had 


eſcaped the flaughter of the field, 


ſheltered themſelves from the rave 
of the unſparing ſoldiery, among 
the diſtant receſſes of their country, 
To him his native mountains of- 
fered an »ſylum,, and thither he na- 
turally fled for protection. Ace- 
2 in the purſuits of. the 
chaſe, with every ſecret path and 
uaworn track, he lived for a con- 
ſiderable time, like the deer of his 
foreſt, cloſe hid all day, and only 
venturing. down at the fall of eyen- 
ing, to obtain from ſome of his 


cottagers, whoſe fidelity he could 


truſt, a ſcanty and precarious ſup- 
port, I have often heard him, for 
he is one of. my oldeſt acquaint. 


ances, deſcribe the ſcene of his hide, 


ing-place, at a later period, when 
he could recollect it in its ſublim- 
ity, without its horror.“ — “ Ac 
times,“ ſaid he, when I'ceorured 
to the edge of the wood, among 
ſome of thoſe inacceſſible crags 
which you remember a few miles 
from my houſe, I have heard in 
the pauſes of the breeze which roll- 
ed ſolemu through the pines be- 
neath me, the diſtant voices of the 
ſoldiers, ſhouting in anſwer to one 
another amidſt their inhuman ſearch. 
I have heard their ſhots re-echoed 
from cliff to eliff. and ſeen reflected 
from the deep ſtill lake below, the 
gleam of thoſe fires which conſumed 
the cottages of my people. Some- 
times ſhame and indig nation well 
nigh overcame my fear, and I have 
prepared to ruſh down the ſteep, 
unarmed as I was, and to. die at 

once 


—— — 


— 
2 — 
— — — — — nn — "» 4 


j;hier's | ing the wife — 
m whom his generous fi- 
1 — r Thar maſter, by 


il times, was again reftored to 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the 


Wy birthright of his race. I ac- 
papanied, colonel Cauſtie on a 
it-10 this gentle man's houſe, and 
keighted 1 to obſerve his grateful 


criptiot 
ed ho 
„ be 8 21. 
to u 
e arm 
werit h 
ady, b 
tile fc 
an on 
ure b 
e * 8 
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ckmency of more indulgent and 
domain of his anceſtors, and 


dſon of Albert enjoy the 'here- gueſts at 


11931 
attention to bis father-in-law, a 
well as the unaſſuming happineſs 

the gpod old mart, conſcious of the 


perfect reward which his former fi- 
delity had met with. Nor did it 


eſcape my notice, that the ſweet 


irl, who had been our 
he colonel's, had a fa- 
vourite brown and white ſpaniel, 
whom they cateſſed much after din» 
ner, whoſe name was Oſcar, 


boy and 


P © Eo 
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New colvurs ſuir the ſtenes of ok _ ; 


a TEINS. 
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ODE for the” NEW. YEAR; 11. 


» the Rev, x. Warren, B. — Forr-Lavreat 


4 4 8 
N 0 magnificence es ,: 0 | 
1 When ancient chivatry diſplay d 
The pomp of her heroic games; 
And ercſied chiefs and tiſſued dames, 
Aſſembled, at the elarion's call, | 
In ſome proud. caſtle's high arch'd hall, 
To grace romantic glory's genial rites 
Aſſociate of the gorgeous feſtival, 
The minſtrel ſtruck his kindred ſtring, 
And told of many a ſteel-clad king, 
Who to the turney train'd his hardy knights; 
Or bore the radiant red croſs ſhield 
Mid the bold peers of Salem's field; 
Who travers' pagan elimes to quell 
The wifard foe's terrific ſpell; 
In rude affrays untaught to fear 
The Saracen's gigantic ſpear— | 
The liſtening xs... pions felt the fabhing rhime | 
With fairy (rappings fraught, — —_—_ er plumes ſublime, By 


II. 


Such were the themes of ri 
Dear to the bard of elder = ; 
Ihe ſongs, to ſavage virtue dear, 
That won' of yore the — ear! 
Ere polity, ſedate and | 
Had quench'd the fires of feudal 
Had — the he 52-7 of eternal Aa, . 
And charm'd to reſt an unrelenting age. 
No more, in formidable — 
The caſtle ſhuts its thundering 


- a * = 


a 


. of 


No more, beſtriding barbed rag 
Adventurous valour idly bleeds? | 
And now the bard in alter'd tones, 

A theme of worthier triumph owns 2 
By ſocial i imagery begwld, - 

He moulds his _— manners mildp 


; Nor longer — the . of — . 
| hails ile forms that gric'd the Gothic throne. 
[ be 5 * 1 * ' ; | 


And now he tunes his plaufive lay 

To kings, who plant the civic bay: 
Who chooſe the patriot ſoyereign's part, 
Diffuſing comimeree, peace, and art; 
Who ſpread the virtuous pattern wide, 


| 


And triumph in a nation s pride 


Who ſeek coy ſcience in her cloiſter'd nook; 

Where Thames, yet rural, rolls an arileſs tide ; 
Who love to rule the vale diving” 
Where revel nature and the Nine 

And cluſtering towers the tuſted grove oferlook ; * - 
To kin e who ruld 4 filial uk tr F 
Who him a people's vows and pray'rs, . 
Should treaſon arm the weakeſt hand! 
To theſe, his heart-felt praiſe he bears, 

And with new rapture haſtes to greet - - 
This feſtal morn, that longs to meet, 

With luckieſt auſpices, the laughing ſpring 3 

And opes her glad career, with blethngs on her wing! 


o D E from the Perfiaid of Harz By I. Nerr. 


LESS my fair-oties check be near 
QC To tinge thee with ſuperior red. 
How vain, O roſe, thy boaſted bloom! ”. .. 
Unleſs, prime ſeaſon of the year; 


lime. Tue grape's rich ſtreams be ro thee ſhed, | 
Alike how vaiti is thy perfume! _ 
In ſhrubs which ſkirt the ſcented mead, 


Or garden's walk embroider'd guy, 
Can the ſweet voice of joy be found 

Unleſs, to harmonize the ſhade, 
The nightingales ſoft-warbled lay 

Pour melting melody around? 

Thou flow ret trembling to the gale, ' - 

And thou, O cypreſs! waving flow 
Thy green headin the ſummer air; 

Say — what will all your charms avail, 

If the dear maid, whoſe bluſhes glow 
ringen not there? 

e nympa who terhpts with honicd np, 

With cheeks that ſhame the vernal coſe, - 

In rapture we can hie'er behold; 0 
VUaleſs with kiffes fond we fip 4 
The luſcious balm that lip beſtowe== | 
Unleſs our — "RG 2H 

| 1 
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Sweet is the * bow'r, A 
And: ſweet the juice dittilling bright RIES 
In rills of crimſon from the vine: : 
But are they ſweet, or have they power, | 
To bathe the ſenſes in delight, - PROF Wy 
Where beauty's preſence 5 not ſhine? | wa: 
Nay, let te magic hand of at, 
The animated picture grace, een 
With all the hues it can deviſe _ I 
Yet this no pleaſure will impart, , 
Without the ſoul-enchanting face 
Tinctur'd with nature's purer th | 
But what's thy life, O Hafez, ſay? , 
A-coin that will no value bear, 
Altho' by thee tis ak; in vain— 
Not worthy to be thrown away * / 
At the rich banquet of thy F air, 
Where boundleſs love and pleaſure * 


HYMN « to NanavanA. oF Sir wan Jens 


„ 12 1. 7 
| QPIRIT of ſpirits, who, thro? 
= f expanded, and of cudlets time 
—.— he firerch of lab' ring thought Lee 
Bad*ſt uproar into beauteous order lart, 
Before Heaven was, thou art: | 
Ere ſpheres beneath us roll'd or ſpheres above, 
Ere earth in firmamental ether hung, 
Thou ſatt'ſt alone; till, , through thy myſtic love, 
Things unexiſting to exiſtence ſprung, . 
And grateful deſcant ſung: 
What firſ pn thee to exert thy might? 
Goodneſs unlimited. What glorious bght  - 
Thy power directed? wiſdom without bound. 
What prov'd it firſt? Oh! guide my fancy right; 
Oh!] raiſe from cumbrous ome 
My foul in rapture drown” A 
| That ſearleſs it may ſoar on wings of fre; ; 
For thou, who only know'lt, thou ay canſt inſpire. 


| * II. 

| Wrapt in eternal ſolitary made, 
Th' impenetrable gloom of ligbt heady: 
Impervious, inacceſſible, immenſe, - - 


Ere ſpirits were infuſ'd or forms e 
Brehm his on mind ſurvey'd,. 


Ak So c# Lbs ett 


5 Alkding to the oriental cuſtom of throwin EY of-coin to the popula: ce 
ublic entertainments, and on other occafions of a | 


1 


yy 


As mortal eyes (thus finite we compare 


With infinite) in ſmootheſt mirrors gaze: 5 5 — 


Swift as his look, a ſhape ſupremel fair 
Leap'd into being, with a bound! {oli 
Thar fifry ſun's might daze. 

Primeval a was the goddeſs nam'd, 

Who to her hs with love divine inflam'd, 

A caſket gave with rich ideas fill'd, - 

From which this gorgeous univerſe he fran's ; 
For when th* Almighty wild od, 
Unnumber'd worlds to build, 

From unity diverſified he ſprang, 


N gay creation laugh'd, and proereant vature rang, 


III. 


Firſt an all- t, all-pervadin found, 
Bade flow ihe waters—and the 6 0p flow'd, 
Exulting ig their meaſureleſs abode, | 
Dünen multitudinous, profound, 
Above. *beneath, A | 
Then o'er the vaſt expanſe Lie winde 
Breath'd gently, till a lucid bubble roſe, 


Which grew in perfect ſhape an egg refin'd 1 | % 


Created ſubſtance no ſuch luſtre ſhows, 
Earth no ſuch beauty, knows. 
Above the warring waves it dane'd elate; all 


Till from its buriting hell, with lovely une, 
A form cerylean flutter d o'er the dee 


Brighteſt of beings, greateſt of the greats | 
Who not as mortals ſtee 


Their eyes in dewy fleep, 
But heavenly penſi ve on the lotos lay, 


That dun at n and ted a golden ON 
IV. 


Hai cimal bloſſom} bail, em e ! 
gal, rn Pedma, or whatr'eg high na gem 


Delights thee, ſay, what ſour-form'd Godbead ene, 


With graceful ſtole and beamy diadem, 

Forth from thy verdant ſtem ? 
F ull-gifted Brehma! wrapt in folemn thought 
He ſtood, and round his eyes fire-darting threw; 
But, whilſt his viewleſs origin he ſought, 
One plain be ſaw of living waters blue, 

Their ſpring nor ſaw nor knew , 6 
Then in his parent-ſtalk again retir'd, ' 
With reſileſs . for ages he enquir'd, ' 


. Whyr were his pow + by whom, and why conferr'd ; 7 


With' doubts prrplex'd, , wich keen N fir d, 
3 


* 
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He 


Liss) 


He aſe und No heard 727 e 
Th* unknown all-khowin al MY 
by 1 no more in vain reſea reh 


My vel hoy ales dee 010 baue 
V. 


1 4 195 ſe1f-oxiifent, in celeſtial ſ 
arayen, from thy watery TR 


Or Venamaly may I fing unblam'd, 
' With flowery braids, that tothy fandatsreach, | 
- Whole beauties who ean teach??? 
Or high Pictamber, clad i in yellow robes, 
Than ſun- beams brighter in meridian glow, 
That weave their heaven · ſpun light ober circling globes? 
Unwearied, lotce. eyed, with dreadful bow, 
Dire evil's conſtant foͤeoe! 
Great R ea wand, o. of *er thy cheriſh'd n 
The denen Cbera, by thy 10 ers whirl'd, 
Fierce Hytabh ſhall deſtroy, at Medbugf m, 
To black deſpair and deep deſtruction . | 
Such views my ſenſes dim, on" 
My eyes in darkneſs ſwim : | 
What Te, can bear thy bl:ze, what utterance tell 


Thy deed 6 with bbyer trump or e ſhell, 
24 ba, GR | VI. ed te 
Omniſcient ſpirit, | whoſe all-rutin power | 
Bids fritm enc ſenſe bright etmanations beam: 
Glows in the'fainbow, ſparkles in the ſtream, 
Smiles in che bud, And gliſtens in the flower 
That / crewns esch vernal bayer ; J. 
— hs in the gale, and warbtesin the throat 
every bird that hails the Are ſpring, 
Gr ene bi 16vs in many Nquid note 
Whilſt envious artiſts touch the rival firings 
Till rock and foreſts ring; 
Breathes in rich fragrance from the ſandal | 
Or where the precious muſk-deer Re Gti," Fanny i 
In dulcet juice from cluſtering fruit diftils, - - : 
And burgs ſalubrious in the taſteful clover 
Mm banks and verdurous hills 
EIN e influence fs; 
In air, wg in cayerds; woods, and 45 
Thy will w all, thy Tyne my , 
% Ms 0 Is 
Blue e * and elemental ' 
That in rh” etherial fluid blaze and 3 ö 
Thou toſfiug main, whoſe ſusky branches wreathe 
W nee >, — 


* 


TT; 


Mountains, whoſe radiant ſpires ,  -- 


Preſumptuous rear their ſummits to the Ries, 7 
And blend their emvrald bue with ſapphire light: 


Smooth mcads/and-Jawns, that glow with *arying dyes 
4 | 


Of dew-beſpangled leaves and bloſſoms bright 
Hence! vaniſh frommy ſight, 
Delufive pictures | unſubſtantial how 
My ſoul abſorb'd one only being knows, 
Ot all perceptions one abundant ſource, . 
Whence every object, every moment flows. 
Suns hence derive their force, 
Hence planets learn their courſe ; | 
But ſuns and fading worlds I view no more, 
God only I perceive, God only I adore. 


POEM addrefled to SENSIBILITY: 


; [From the Second Book of Poems by Ann Vearſley.] 
; O* Senfibility! Thon buſy nurſe 


Ot Inj'ries once receiv'd, why wilt. thou feed 
Thoſe ſerpents in the ſoul ? their ſings more fell 
Than thoſe which writh'd round Priam's prieſtly ſon ; 
I feel them here! They rend my panting breaſt, 
But I will tear them thence: ah /* 2 
Diſturb'd they grow rapacious, while their fangs 
Strike at poor Me ; wounded ſhe deplores - 
Her raviſh'd joys, and murmurs o'er the paſt. 

Why ſhrinks my ſoul within theſe priſon walls, 
Where wretches ſhake their chains ? Jii-faced youth, 
Why does thine eye run wildly oer my form, 
Pointed-with fond enquiry ? *Tis not me, 1— 
Thy reſtleſs thought would find; the filent tear 


Steals gently down his cheek : ah ! could my arm: 


Afford thee refuge, I would bear thee hence 
To a more peaceful dwelling. Vain the wiſh ! .- 
Thy pow'rs are all unhing'd, and thou wouldſt fit 
Inſenfible to ſympathy : farewell, 
Lamented being! ever lott tv hope. 11 
I leave thee, yea deſpair myſelf of eure. 
For, oh, my baſom bleeds, while griefs like thine 
Increaſe the recent pang... Penſive I rove, -. 
More wounded than the hart, whoſe fide yet holde 
11 deadly arrow: — — 5 * | 
y hoard of joys, Oer which my ſoul oft hung; 
Like the 2 miſer o'er his gold. K 
My treaſures all are wteck'd ; I quit the ſcene 
Where haughty inſult cot the ſacred ties 
Which long bad held us 2 eruel Julius tak 
. + . | 
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My laſt adieu. The waund thou gaviſt is death, 
Nor cav/ſt &en thou recall my frighted ſenſe * 
With friendſhip's pleaſing ſound ; yet will I claſp | 
; Thy valued image to my aching mind, 

Fo. gi wing that, forgive thee; will deplore 


The blow that ſever d two congenial ſou s: 


Officious Senſibility! tis thine 
To give the fineſt anguiſh, to diſſolve 
The droſs of ſpirit, till all eſſence, ſhe - | 
Refines an real We; from thence extracts 
Sad unexiſting phantoms, never ſeen. 
Vet, dear ideal mourner, be thou near 
When ap Lyſander's tears I filent gaze; a 
Then, with thy. viewleſs pencil, form his figh, - 
His deepeſt groan, his ſorrow-tinged thought, 
With immature, impatience, pur, 17 deſpair, 
With all the tort'ring images that play, 


In ſable hue, within his waſted mind, 
And when this dreary group hall meet my thought, 


Oh! throw my pow'rs upon a fertile ſ 


Where mingles eviry varied ſoft relief“ 


Without thee, I could oſſer but the dregs: / 4-14 
Of vulgar conſolation; from ber cup 8 
He turns the eye, nor dare it foil his lip! 


Raiſe thou my friendly hand; mix — the dtaught N 


More than ether, as ambroſia clear, 
Fit only for the ſoul; thy chalice fill 
With drops of ſympathy, which ſwiftly fall. 
From my afflicted hearts. y N beware; 
Nor ſtoop to ſeize from patſion's warmer.clime 
fy 3*nous 3 — cherub, ſaſely rove 
. bro? all — deep we the ſoul ! . 
loat on her raptures, deeper tinge her woes, +. 
Strengthen emotion, higher waft her ſigh, 
Sig in the tearful orb, and ardent gane | 
On joy or ſorrow. But thy empire ends I 
Within the line of Spirit. My -e, nus 
O Senlibility !, deſencelcſs hails, 3s 
Thy feelings moſt acute. Yet, ye who! ben 
Of bliſs I ne' er muſt reach, ye, who can 45 = 
A rule for ſentiment, if rules there are, | 
— much I doubt, my 4 friends, if role erer held. 
apacious ſentiment) ye ſure can paint | 
My mind to joys that never touch'd the Sr 
What is chis joy? Where does its eſſence reſt? 
Ahl! ſelf. — ſophiſts, will ye dare 
Pronounce that joy which never touch'd the heart * 
Does education. give the tranſport keen, 
Or ſwell your vaunted grief % No, nature ben 51 
Moſt paignant, undefended ; hails witu me 
The pow rs of Senfibility untaught. 
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| [From the ſame Work. L 


NDIFF'RENCE come! thy torpid juices ſhed 
On my keen ſenſe; plunge deep my wounded hear, 
In thickeſt apathy, till it congeal, : 
Or mix with thee incorp'rate. Come, thou-fog + | 
To ſharp ſenſation, in thy cold embrace » 8 | 
A deatb- like flumber ſhall a reſpite give „ | 
To my long reftle(s ſoul, toſt on extreme, wy | 
| 


From bliſs to pointed woe, Oh, gentle Pow'r, 
Dear ſdbſtitute of Patience ! thbu canſt caſe | 
The ſoldier's toil, the gloomy captive's chain, 8 1 
The lover's anguiſh, and the miſer“s fear. . 1 
Proud Beauty will not own thee! hes loud boaſt | 
Is Virtue—while thy chilling breath alone 
Blows oer her ſoul, bidding ber paffions ſleep. 91 
Miſtaken cauſe, the frozen fair denies | 
Thy ſaving influence. Virtue never lives, 
But in the boſom, ſtruggling with its wound: 
There ſhe ſupports the conflict, there augments 
The pang of hopeleſe love, the ſenſeleſs tab 
Of gaudy ign'rance, and more deeply drives | 
The poiſon'd dart, hurl'd; by the long loy'd friend? 
Then pants with-paiotul victory. Bear me dener 
Thou antidote to pain l tſty real wortngn 
Mortals can never know. What's the vain e 
Of Senſibility but to be retehed ? 
In her beſt tranſporte lives a latent ſling, 8 
Which wouuds.as they expire. On her high heights * 
Our ſouls can never fit ; the point ſo nice, | 1 
We quick fly off. ſecure, but in deſcent. — it) | 
To Senfibility, what ig not bliſs - - 1. 
Is woe. No plaeid medium'd ever held po ty. | | 
Beneath ber tortid line, when ſtraining bi) |! 
The fibres of the ſoul. Of pain, or joy, 
She gives too large a ſhare; but thou, more kind, | 
Wrappiſt up the bert from both, and bidd'ſt it reſt 
In ever · wiſt' d- or caſe. By all the pow'rs s | 
Which move within the mind for dift*rent ends, 
I'd rather loſe myſelf with thee, and ſhare | 
Thine happy indolence, for one ſhort hour, | | 
| Then live af — the thol ; S 1 
For endleſs 4 her points ave f 
My ſoul, ald Ae ſponge, it drinks up woe. 
Then: leave mg, Senſibility l be gone, | IN | 
Thou chequer'd angel! Seek ihe ſoul. reſin d: [ 
1 hate ches! and thy long — : ©: 1 
Of joys and mis'ries. Sof rence, come! 
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| | In this low. cottage /thau ſhalr be my 
| Tim death ſhutt out the hour: bere 12 1 1 U 
| With thee upon t couch of homely ruſh, 
Which fading s' of friendihip, love, or hope, 
Muſt meer — Ah! 1 hike, chou * r, 
Thoſe dear iftruding'i Oh, ſeal: 
The lids of mental fight; left J abjure 
: My freezing ſupplication.— All it ſtill. 
Fogg. 2 leaves my mind — 
Where 1 _ her . pies 4s 


The STORY 3 FOSCARI.* 
(on the en *. 4 beirn. Faglith mw 


. : 53 T. URN thive eyes 
Where light the gaudy gondolas glance o'er 
The ſubje& gulf of Adria—Mercy there 
Sheds agonizing tears, as terror points 
To young ingenious - Foſcari ; whoſe fad fare 
Told in Venetian ſtory, hath aſpers'd 
Its page.—- Donato, à Venetian lord, 
Near his pinzz'd dome, at twilight eve, 
Fell by a hand unknown ; when, ſudden, paſt 
A ſlave of noble Foſeari—uho, ere morn, | 
Had fled from Venice. Hence the ſenate deem 
The eloping menial but an inftryment Is 
Of Foſcari's fancied villainy. 0 101. 
Too early loſt to all thy country's bopes, 
Much injar'd youth !- What tho” thy purer fame, 
Thy undiſgui#'d demeanor, and thy looks. | 
Of open candor, mingled every charm 
Which might have ſeal'd the eye, that never felt 
SOT lid—Suſpicion's reſtleſs orb — 
The guilty y-ſtain !-—No figh from Virtue's foul | 
Avail d to ſoothe the ſenatorialvoice, 
That bade thee fly Venetia's rage, and hide | 
Mid Candia's cliffs, an exile —— 
The glorious ſeat of legiſlative fame, | 
Tbe urls uf antient Minos che retreat 
Of heaven's bright race; where each ombrakil rate 
Embower'd a god! Ah ſunk amid the iſſes, 
A den for ſlavery, whilſt Oblirion's breath 
Spreads o'er its undred cities, as the dews. 
Of its own Lethe Vet its-groves, ſtill rich 
With fruits and foliage, wave its yellow. bels 
With vorious grain; and its hills 
Slill ſwelling with the cluſtering: grape, aunounes 
8 | Ph pounint vintageldut ip vain gbey wave, 


'r, 


tor,] 


That dim ih horizon, aſks if fome white ii. 
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In viin.they: bluſh, — — wan rl » 
Which wildly wanders o'er-:the- reſtleſs argeß 
And ſtrainiog from the lone beach — = op 


Might, haply, gain upon — back | . 


Streaming the —— 
Heavily linger d, white © thro! 
Sicken'd bis heart''-—tho', oft, ber — lighe!/ | 
— we when, near, Venetian (fails 

m'd o'er his en' it, as they! came, 
To waft the {weetneſs of in ng 5 pr | | 
Alas! his friends, tho? * "megane 
The mediatonal raſk. 1 50 
(Now his laſt hopeleſs To he —— 
=o ers for friendly reſcue with a flave, 

ho, faithloſs to — s lords betrays e 

The: tale of woe. Incens'd the nobles hear - 
And (as their law condemns the wrerch vh⁰ . 
To foreign tates) remand him home 
Doom'd to ſeverer 9 His wan limbs 711 
Now ftretch'd along the wheel of torture, Gigs | 


| _ his bloodle6s | lips the faultoring vice 
oy 


heaven forgive my perſecuting oe: - 
My beart forgives them ! yot, a moment, hens 
Vet, but a moment, / pity ! "hill I ell | 


That —— bore my meſlage I believ'd' "FI 


In treache d ; nor ien 
He would — — fam 


+ Hurried to meet my judges, rn 


Once more to vihe the delighttul-ſpor a} 


« That gave me'birth=to ſhare, thro” racking pain 
ih 


* Tho? repay d, a friend's [alt —_— looks 3 
And bathe my boſom in parental tea- 
And die. in He ſpoke, and look'd around 
In vain, for Mercy, thro? the priſon - gloom 
he heam' d not, there. Inſtead of Mercy x voice, .. 
he ſentence echoed : That, to 1 
$ Returning,” be ſhould lie, for one long year, 
* Chain'd to the deſolated dungeon ; thente, 
* (The term expir d) to wander oer its . 
N 4 — 4 — an out- caſt. Yet, one little 


— by ro Araber 
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For ever wore, horns, — 7 
The venerable KL whoſe brow: + +: hs 
Hoar Time bad ſcatter d many a filver hair 0 
Diſtinctly trace d, and who full thi yeure * 

ad worn % pale mother, wild 

' grief—4« My fon'(exclaim'd' the fire 4. thine 
"Fo | ae 3 AS modes , 


— * | 
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2 (Anſwers the ſinking Foſcarif) which I dread 
Beyond the extremer agonies that rend 
« The ſtruggling frame! O by this burſting heart + 
Which ever own'd affe&ion's pureſt glowWw . 
« Warm for aiparent's welfare by the tears 4 T5 
Of innocence, that aſk a father's oe 
Jo give it yet unſullied to the word — . 
8 by the mercies af a Saviour, ſhie 1] | 
ſon — nor let each folitary gran . 
Beat - the flow knell of his departing ſoul „ 
* Alas ! my Foſcari l my power were vain 
* Submit thee to thy country's laws'—-the doge 
Replies; and *burryin from his ſon's embrace, 
Shiver'd thro* miſery's keener. pangs too ſharp 
To ſuffer, till the chillneſs that benumbs - 
The fainting, ic'd his aged boſom o'er 5% 
Yet leſt life's feeble ſpirit but to paint 
The mother's form. O ye, whoſe hearts have telt 
The ſond maternal yearnin e, whoſe | 
Hath caught the laſt fir'd.glances of your child 
JR finking into death's cold dews-—'tis yours 
ere prehemipence | to paint that — TIE 
Ar lergeh, the dire diſaſtrous ſtory ran 
iFhro! Venice: and the accumulated woe... - 
Touch'd the relenting ſenate ;, while Remorſs -- 
That ſtrove to borrom the benignant air a 
Of Mercy, the poor exile's 3 TATE 
Strat tlew the mandate of recall (for 
In Candiz's pris'n immur'd, the youth bad N 
His country loſt—) But ah! too late the ray 
„Of Mercy glimmer'd. Lo the haplefs youth, - 
Amidſt his Aan durance as he breath d 
' The ſolitary groan, on the drear wall 
n his tale of 2 ad epi. be: 


*. N A. An ODE. By the fame Auther, 
; [An Original Communication,)! 


\ HROUD=—in the billowy miſt's deep-boſom ſhroud 
My raviſh'd ifle !%—=the voice was vain ! 
Mom! mark you” kindling cloud 


WWW - 


'That ſeems to fire the main: ell) I as ni 4 

As flaſhing to the incumbent A ., 

Broad- the hoſtile flames ariſe 9107 1 

From the reverential Woo 07 1h 

Red its central gloom with bloc! U ebtem gam: Ir 
Many a white-rob'4'Dfaid hour grid er a0 a fe 

Totters in the ſtream of gore/ßß boils Y 


| Meets the falchion's furious blow x du e awe ann) 
_ — execrates: the ſoe! | 


I, 


rr A n 


Or, acroſs the Cromleh's ſtone, [LEE ITS 


Struggling, — to Death a — 
Or, wirbin t 

Pours his dark iyſterious ſfrain; 7 
Or graſps his ſhrine; and hails the 4 


* . * 
. 


Stabb'd beneath his boly ek r: 


Yelling while the maniac maid 

HFurries down the dimwoad. glade; 
And uproots her brifiling — 4 

Paler amid che ghallly glare! 


, II. 


But lo! —— of other * are fled! 
Yet myſterious horror fille 

The long ſcoop'd dales where ids bled; - 
And * x the dark hills! * 510 

Through the tree-rufted rock, That: vide 

Opes, us rent, its chaſmy fide, - * ro 

Ivied ruins gleaming-grey, 

Mar the torrents foamy way! 

There the enthuſiaſt loves to dwell, 

Loſt in the romantic dell 

Tracing temples, abbey-walls 

Shiver'd arches, caſtle-halls: 

Whether the ſun dart his light 

Mid the branches moſſy-white ; | 

Or the ſtar of eve, aſlaùnt, N offs 3441 

Glimmer on the ſpectre-haunt 

—Oft as the moon light echoes round 

Add their ſtore of mellow ſound + 

To the craſh of tumbling heaps 

That o'erbrow'd the craggy ſtec p 

To each murmur of the cave, 

Fretted by many a reſtleſs wave 


re 


The BLUSH: of SIMPLICITY. 
| - (By the ſame.] I of 


HILE Charlotte conſcious that ſhe loves, 
Would hide the crimſon's tranſient 1 
She veils the bluſſi, which only proves 
A beart to love and Corio true. 
In erring maids that fondly ſtray | 
A tinge as bright as thine we ſee 2 
Yet clouded looks its ſource betray 
Unknown to ine, nd. thee, 


circling fave, oo 2 tom, ＋ 55 
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No cloud thine eyes of candour: wn ＋0 
| To ſhade their ſweet expreſſion ery, ny A Ar 
But to the ſoft ſuffuſing glow; /- 115 1 £1 D. 
They kindle quick, and ſparkle more. 1 #431 4 D. 


Ah! may ſuch glances ever ſpeak ; 
The fnpe Bb on een 4 ir 


ODE on His 1478871 BIRTHDAY, 


| Written by Ma. Waxrow; 


HE nobleſt bards of Albion's choir 
Have ſttuck of old this feſtal lyre. 
Ere ſcience ſtruggling oft in vain, 
Had dar'd to break her Gothic chain, 
Victorious Edward gave the vernal bo 
Of Britain's bay to bloom on Chaucer's 1 5 
Fir'd with the "iſt, he chang d to ſounds ſublime 
H:s Norman minſtre}ſy's diſcordant was þ 
In tones majeitic hence he told 
The banquet of Cambuſcan bold ; 
And oft he ſung (howe'er the rhyme 
Has moulder'd to the touch of time) 
His martial maſter*s knightly board, 
And Arthur's ancient rites reſtor d; 
The prince in ſable ſteol that ſternly — 
And Gallia's captive * and Credly” 5 wreath renown 


Won from the ſhe "ao mple meed; 

The whiſpers wild of Nun s reed, 

Sage Spenſer wak'd his lofty lay 

To grace Eliza's golden ſway : | 
O'erthe proud theme, ney luſtre to diffuſe, 


He choſe the gorgeous a egoric muſe,. 
And call'd to life old Uther's elfin tale, | 
And rov'd thro* many a necromantic vale, 


Pournying chicfs that knew to tame 


The goblin's ire, the dragon's flames 

To pierce the dark enchanted ball, 

Where virtue ſat in lonely thrall. 

From fabling Fancy's inmoſt ſtore 

A rich romantic robe he bore; 
A veil with vifionary trappings hung, 


And o'er his virgin-queen the fairy TY . 
III. 


3 


1. 


Pp. o E T R 7. 


To triumph in the bold career of ſong; /* - 

And roll th* unwearjed energy along. 

Does the mean incenſs of pronuſcuous praifey - 

Does ſervile fear diſgtace-his regal bays 2 ?? 
I ſpurn his panegyrie firings, Mrs ot 
His partial humage, tun d to kings rin ard "2 i 
Be mine, to catch his manlier chord, 


. 


That paints ch impaſſion'd Perfian lord. 


Buy glory fir'd, to pity ſu'd, 
Roua d to revenge, by love ſubdu'd ; 


And ſtill, with tranſport new, the ſtrains to trace 


That chant the Thebau pair, and Tancred's deadly vaſh, 
Had theſe bleſt bards been call'd, to fag 
The vows of this auſpicious day, 


Each had confefs'd, a fairer throne,- + ; | 
A mightier ſovereign than his own! | - 4 


* 
, 


Chaucer had bade his hero-monarch yield - .; 


The fame of Agincourt's triumphal field 
To peaceful proweſs, and the conqueſt's calm, 
That braid the ſcepter with the patriot's palm : * 
His chaplets of fantaſtic bloom. ö 
His colourings warm from Fiction's loom, 
Speuſer had caſt in ſcorn away, 
And deck'd with truth alone the lay ; 
All real here—the bard had ſeen 
The glories of his picturꝰd queen ! 
The tuneful Drydeti bad not flatter'd here, 
His lyre had blameleſs been, his tribute all finceref* - 


ODE ta LADY going ABROAD. 
[From the Third Volume of the Lounger] _ 
I. | | 
AR, from me my Delia goes, 5 
And all my prayt's, my tears are vain; 

or ſhall I know one hour's repoſe, 

Till Delia bleſs theſe eyes again, 
Companion of the wretched, come, 
Fair hope! and dwell with me # 
Thy heavenly preſence gitds the gloom, 
While hap ier ſcenes in ſmile. 


Oh l who can tell what time may do? 
How all, my ſorrows yet may end? 
Can ſhe reject u love ſo rrue ? 

Can Delia e er forfile her friend © 


while 


(top) 


Un- 


—— — — —— — 
* a_— » 


— - — — —U— —— oa, w 
2 _ - 
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* 
. 
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| Unkindand rude the thorwiofeeny. , 


No fign of future ſweetneſs ſhows ; - 


But time calls forth ics lovely green, 7 
1 


And ſpreads the bluſhes of the roſ o 


Then come, fair hope, and whiſper peace,. Mace x bb 
And keep the happy ſcenes in vie wd, 
When all theſe cares and fears ſhall.ceaſe, n. 

And Delia bleſs a love ſo true. 1 
II. 5 


Hope, ſweet deceiver, ſtill heliey d. 
In mercy ſent to ſoothe our care: 

Oh ! tell me am I now deceiv'd; 
And wilt thou leave me to deſpair ?. 


Then hear, ye powers, my earneſt pray'r, 8 
This pan unutterable © ©, | ITS , 
Let me not live to know deſpair, _ 
But give me quiet in the grave: 


Why ſhould I live to hate the light, 
Be with myſelf at conſtant ſtrife, 8 
And drag about, in nature's ſpite, 
An uſeleſs, joyleſs load of life ? 


16033 6 
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But far from her alt ills remove, 
Your favourite care let Delia be,. 
Leng bleſt in friendſhip, bleſt in love, 
And may ſhe never think on me. 


III. 
But if, to prove my love ſincere, 
The fates a while this trial doom; 
Then aid me, hope, my woes to bear, 
Nor leave me till my Delia come ; 


* 


Till Delia come no more to part, 

And all theſe cares aud fears remove, 

Ob, come ! relieve this widow'd heart, 
Oh, quickly come ! my pride, my love ! 


My Delia come! whoſe looks beguile,” 33 
Whoſe ſmile can charm my cares awiy ;j— _* 


Oh! come with that enchanting ſmile, © 
And brighten up life's wint Ty daß ; 


Oh, come! and male me full amends, 4 Ae 
For all my cares, my fears, my pain — 
Delia, reſſore me ro my friends 


ee Reſtore me to myſelf again. 


Hs hw tad ad os a 


SHOE TTY GC, or. 


BA 
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Carers," By. Miſs Sawann, * 


ROM thy a, ſtormy Lannow; 1 fly, 

F From the rocks, that are laſt'd by their tide 3-. 
From the maid, whoſe cold boſom, relentleſs as r. 
Has wreck'd my warm hopes by her pride! 
Yet lonely and rude 38 the ſcene, 
Her ſmile te chat ſcene could impart _ | 
A charm that might rival the bloom of the vale ;= * 
But away, thou fend dream gf my heart! 

To thy rocks, ſtormy Lanuow, adieu! 
Now the blaſts of the winter come on, 
And the waters grow dark as they riſe; 
Bur 'tis well they reſemble he ſullen diſdain 
That has lour'd in thoſe infolent eyes, 
Sincere were the ſighs it repreſs'd, 
But they roſe in the days that a a . 
Ah, Nymph! unrelenting a as * 
My ſpirit pb proud as thy oma. al 

To thy rocks, ſtormy Lannow, _—_ 
Lo! * wings of the bw are (pre 1 
To eſcape the rough ſtorm by their flight! 
And theſe caves will afford them a gloomy retreat 
From the winds and the billows ape 
Like them, to the home of my youth, 
2 them, to yk N I — "ef ** 

eceive me, and ſhie rex t. ve ve, 
From the ſtorms of infulted deſire * 4 89 

From thy wares, rocky Lannow, I ay 1”; 


THE COURT BELLE. 
[From SwITx's Temple of Folly.}. 


. Gilded — that eclips'd —— day, 
O'er the vement its Le 1 
the reins, For which the Joe bled I 

And ſtain'd the harneſs with Sidonian red, © 

The whirling wheels; on burniſh'd axles roll'd; 

The ſpokes were filver, and the naves were 

Six Ariels, rang'd behind, attendant wait, 

The ſlaves of beauty, as ſhe moves in ſtate. 

Her milk-white ſeeds the brilliant wonder drew, 

With conſcious pride th' elated courſers flew : 

The dirth-day carriage of à well-bred belle 

Comet more — ne'er alarm'd Pal · mel. 

The regent of the Bla lazing ſtar deſcends, 

And to the throne with courtly 938 bendes 


655 


ALLAD, in the STILE of Mr. CROW's 98 G « Sxaron 


tte} 1 0 E T R V. 


Delufon, with A ſmile; "the gyn 60104 
Th' accompłiſn'd nymph, and thus; approving, faid ; 
„By education well-bred nymplis ate Kno mn, 
Who ſludy* Galle gtace, and ſifp boon; fr 
dat proud accompliththents aderg the fair!? 
fizeur the head improves; the fert Noverret © 16 
With ſolos Signor ſoothes the tender brett. 
A quaver, or a crochet,” dots the ft.. 
7 ty * the tinfel'of her tongue ſupplle, 
The Icofe entefdre in H Whifper Me: 
Unfailing confidence imbues rhe whole, 
And fixes the came leon ef the foul nn 977 
For her the coxcomb billet-doux prepares, 
And Smith's own odours breathe immortal airs; 
Warren's kind art the chymic roſe ſuppties, © 
And ſee this hand, for which the chicken die! E! 
Faſhion is hez's, and dreſs her pupctual care, 
The naked neck, the beau bewitching air,” 
The face that's knowing, and the face that's known, 
The roſs of breeding, and'the'laws of ton. CFi 
The plumes of pride, that high in triumph tower, 
The rage of conqueſt, and the luſt of power. 
Now, hex/athbirious ſpirit mounts the moon, g 
Thron'd with Lunardi in his proud balloon, © 
"Tis thus accompliſh'd beauty ſoars to fame, 
And Folly's daughters thus diſtinction claim.“ 
1% O cried the Goddeſs, in exulting ſtrain, 
Behold the promis d triumphs of our reign 2 | 
See awful Beauty totter on her throng, ... - 
And Leviry -pretide, where Wiſdam * 
See Virtue tremble, Deceney expire, . 
The bluſhing Graces filently retir e; 
See Hritain's Genius mourn her greatneſs paſt, 
When all her ſons were brave, and all ber daughters chaſ 


# 


br. CORBET to bis SON; YEN T CoRBer. 
{From Hzapzpx's. Selet Beautice of Apticnt Englilh Poetry] 


II/ HAT Ia leave thee none can tell, - - 
VVV. But all hall fay I wiſh thee, well. 
Ahe (Vine) dete f wealth, .., .. " ,'" 
ens a Both bodily and.ghoſt Y health atogrivg tude 13 . is made 
Nor too moch wealth nor wit come ta theeßgß f 
So much of either may undoe the > 1 


I with thee learning, not for hom, 

WN 20 ©) - Enough ſor to inſtruct, and know 3... Sit ed. vartt 4 

3 Sant nr er n * Fette gente d. Per 
: 1 | 

Han F e 


A N n d 


Not ſuch, cc gemlecpen requires: p n yn NN 
Fo prate at table ort „omen 3 * 7 g o! £* + ' 
I wiſh thee all thy mother's | (7 ON „ T 5 
Thy e fortunes aud his places, h) oh, 
J wiſh thee and ons. at ee ito at's * yp 


Not to build on, but ſupport 3... . 


. ol 1 48.10 


To kee thee. not from doing may 3 uy 

Oppreſſions, but from (ulferiog auys — a N 

I wiſh thee peace in alt thy ways, ET 

Nor lazy nor contentious days, „ ene 

And when thy fog} and body part, 

Anm buen NA e ** 
Li» O04 node 1 N ü £01 une . 


ELEGY on IT Ap erer 
called CAMPO. SANTO, . near FLORENCE. . 


[From a Portia Tout i the Four, 178.7 _ 1986.) 


N thi bleſt it by bares! ; high * barns * 
1 Whole Fliffs t thi ject billows val inly beat, 
From the main larid ef bas convulfions torn, 2 


YES —< 4*® 


— ant nies Cain wy 491 8-1? 
The dews of p Ms my melting eyrs, Ae * 
For thoſe, who, tfampled by deſpotie W y, 


Reſtrain their nfurmurs, and, ſubdue ed. 


Beneath the y okt how fad Floreniiz bends! 
ler fons An not with the loſs of breath, | erl. 
Eben then fell Tyranuy his rod extends | 
That waves new horrors o'er the realms of death. 


where amid the dreary Apperinin 
1 barren tops e ſkies N 


Mbere ſcatter'd ali ves, and unfruitful vines, 
51 Bow their weak heads deneand the ere 


* After the uſual ite belug eee remain in 2 
iſe near 28 e of the 9 1 9 85 eh when they are carried on mules, in 

cs made for that ſe, to this place of interment; where thy are depoſited 

re in a grave, wi 'coflins'or any further ceremotiy.”- There is no diſtin&ion of 
, vor are the nobility allowed private. vaults, or en the privilege of being 

ned at their country houſeg; a der 4 may de concerveth but all remon- 
© are in vain 3 and whatever may etence cf its expediency to prevent 

ewpers, man = 2 will de apt to impute 2 tyranm cal proceeding to the level- . 

"principles uſtrian family. A number of bear tiful villas near the road art 

len qecount of the horror ie vecalions, 

O2 When 


bau 
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When night's dark wings. the mouruſul ſcene enſold, 


On m — — of their filent 1 155 
2 the a + dead the huddled relics cold 
Are borne unſermly o'er TORY road... 
Noon e det poors 125.00 „ nor lin 
earſe 25s its n di Hung, | 
Not kind domeſtics nal * — 3 
And with funereal torches gild * om. 
Perhaps ſome victim from the ſeats of day 
Too ſoon is hurried by precautions dire, 
_ too late ſhall wake the „ | 
nd ſtruggling with oppreſſive mould expire. 
Fay n trav'ler views with honeſt ra 


The face where late ſuperior bean ſaul'd,. 
The waſted form of os, wira/h- 7 


By ſome rude bireling's ruffian hands defil'd, _ 


In earth's dread boſom undiftinguiſh'd thrown, = 
No'clofing rites in decent ſtate are paid; © © 


No weeping friends their loſt companion own, x 


When duſt to duſt i is finally convey'd, 


| Shall the meck vi virgin pure untaſted charms, Oy 


The manly breaſt that felt another's grief, 
Meet the worn proftitute's laſcivious arms, 
Or niggard hands which never gave relief? 


Shall the rapt bard, who pour'd th' immortal lay, 

With vice — dulneſs in one grave unite ? 
Oh "twere enough to warm th” indig*nant clay, 

And ſtop th' aſcending ſpirit in its flight! 
3 in vain LI wild deſpair, 

A the orphan fly ; 

Aut no whacked wid — ang is there, 

To mark the ſpot where their protectors lie. 


No holy text, no warni 2 feeds 
The thoughrful moraliſt with wholeſome truth, 
No ſculptur d trophies of hergic deeds 


Alluie'e to Glory's path admiring youth. 


rate age ! when on the banks of Nile, 
arly matur'd, fair ſcience rear'd her he. d, 


On the cold corſe was ſpent her patient toil, 
And Araby's rich gums 2 the dend. 


Wuen the proud ſceptre, and high-ſounding hre, 


Bade Roman breaſts with vaſt ambition 


I be valuedaſhes, purified by fire, 


Drew — rear upon the ſtoried urn. 


4 
14 
1 of 


1 
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Ev*n the tude natives of the late-foufi# Illes 
Where fome loſt friends attract therr — 
Wich fond attachment view the ruſtie piles, 
Sooth'd by the hohouts of the known mor. | | 


Shall then th* unfeeling Auſtrian's ſtern 1 
To quell theſe ſacred ſentiments preſume, | 

While with the name of prejudice he brands 

The charities that glow beyond the tomb? 


Thus might rebellious, ſons. be taught to þ ” ; i111 
The long obedience which t hey owe ther fires, ++ | | 

Thus be difſoly'd chaſte wedlock's dearer tie, IF | 
And all that habit adds to nature fires, 


But ſooner far my ceaſe that laviſh awe 
The humbled vaſſal to his tyrant Pays MK; 
Crumble that edifice which 5 r and law . 

On weak convention's baſe ſo proudly raiſe. | 
Then tremble thou, leſt ſoon th' impatient i] 
| Tear the vain.crown. from thy too — 1. | 1 
Nel er can the living be reſpected lon 

Who tegch their bes to deſpiſe the «op. 


* 
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ee 2 c CLASSED | 
þ * euumerating the theological 
1 publications of the, year 1787, 
we ſhall give the firſt place to ihoſe 
- which ate devoted to che improve-, 
went and exienfiva, gf, Biblica) lue- 
.; ruture. Mn 855 
In this claſs, the ® Remarks on 


ſelect Paſſages ini che Old Teſtament; 
to which are added, Eight Sermons, 


by the late n ee 

B. D.“ will be reſpecifully received 
by the learned a, : 9 the laſt ex- 
piring efforts of that truly great 


man in the ſervice of Divine Reve- 


lation. This work was undertaken 
by him, ſoon aſter he had complet- 
ed his grand object, the collation of 
the Hebrew MSS. 

with his uſual attention and care, 


exertion, It is to be lamented, 
bowever, that at the time of bis 
death, only a ſmall part of his uſe- 
ful deſign had been perfected by 
bim. Io this part the editors have 
added, according to the author's in- 
ſtructions in bis will, whatever they 
found among his papers evidently 
deſig ned for this work ; and ſuch of 
bis hints and imperfect ſketches as 
may be uſeful to future commenta- 


„mers Theſa remarks begin with the.” ritan Pentateueh.“ This ur 


book of Geneſis, and are continued 
dtto the Pſalms, They are accom- 
pouanied- Ekewiſe, with. obſeryations 
on ditfetent paſſages of the prophet 
HHoſes, ; and ſome hort, unfiniſhed 


notes. The obleryations on the 
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„and continued 


while his faculties were capable of 


"was made. The object of u 
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N, War Wag a! kitory 
bock of Job ill be found pues i 
cularty valuable to the Biblical (hf rears 


lar. Of the Serivons which 
added, ſome afford diſplays of 
| Kennicoit's exitical powers; 4 
the reſt” are on practical and uf 
ſubjecis. With the friends of di 
truth, theſe valuable remains of 
moſt" diſtinguiſhed Hebrew ſche 
"and induſtrousſceiprurecritic ub 
the preſent times have produ 
will be ſecure of a proper and 
ral * They will not 
pect to fiud them recommended 
elegancies of language, or the 
plays of a brilliant fancy; but 
the ſame marks of learning, 
ſucceſsful endeavours to reſtore 
as, of the ſacred pages, vi 
ave diſtinguiſhed the former s 
of this author. And in this exp 
ation they will not be-diſappull 
Dr. Henry Owen, to whole 
lities for Seripture eriticiſm we 
on a former occaſion paid our ii 
of reſpect, hath publiſhed 44 
Account, Hiſtorical and Cri 
the Septuagint Verſion of the 


vr auth. 
t to-thi 
character 
ready ace 
literature 
ta ſay 


Teſtament, ' To which is ad 62 publi- 
Diſſerration of the compaq jul andy 

ellency of the Hebrew and a 

ate! whiel 

divided into ſeven or = with 
firſt'is employed in enquiries ak 
In the mb when and the PR ve iatrod 
by whom the Septuagint n 


cond ſection is, to ſhew, * 


DOMESTIC, LITENATURE. (us) 


n was made from Samaritan, kind, together with the notes and 
od not from Hebrew copies, The illuſtrations by which they are con - 
kind ſection treats. of the manner in firmed, give a favourable teſtimony 
ich tb yerfſioh Was made apd to the,authbor's attention, ang liberal 
& methods, which the tranflators way of thinking; and are adapted 
ably followed in elucidating the to free the ſacred records from ſome 
nzinal, from their acquaintance of the wiid conjectures and extrava« 
th other eaſtern languages. In gant abſurdities by which commen= 
be fourth ſection the accuracy and tators have obſcured their fimpli- 
jelity of this verſion is infiſted on: city. In many other parts, where 
u in the fifth and fxth we Have 4 Mr. Dawſon hath not enlarged ſq 
Flory of the general eſtimation in much as might de wiſhed, he hath, 


ik 


| pane ich it was held for a, long period - nevertheleſs, offered ſuch hints and 
ical fe years.z; .@f the tranſlations which general obſervations as win be Ic» 
rhich e been made from it; aud of the ceptable and uſeful to the ſtudenf᷑ in 
vs of ule of the, alterations which, at ſac red philology. rd or ere ec, 
ers; rent times, have been, made in Mr. Harmer's “ Obſerv:tions on 
and viii by the rulers, of the ſy 


nagogues, divers paffages of Scripture, &e," 
te laſt ſection is on a ſu jet which in two volumes, are a,conrinvation 
ld before employed the pen of our 0 an nl uſeful work, 
wthory the celebrated Hexapla of which he began to publiſh in 1765, 
Prigen,, and on the injuries Which and which be republiſhed, with FF 


s of div 
ins of 
w ch 
ritic wh 


oer author conceives to be done by ditions, in to volumes, in 1777. 
a cha tes, Te cdzel be! The chien ohr ander is l f. 
1 no: ander which Dr. Owen bath al- luſtrate different parts of Seripture 
nende y acquired in the field of ſacred “ more amply than bes been yet 
r the Wlicrature, renders it unneceſſary for done, by means of Circumſtances 
; but ta ſay, that bis Jearned readers incidentally mentioned in Books of 
ning, ray promiſe themſelves much plea- Voyages and Travels into the Eaſt.” 
reſtore e and information from his valua- The obſervations in the preſent vo- 
zes, ue little, work. His obſeryations Jumes relate to the weather of Ju- 
mer a ve equally acute, ſenſible, and im- dæa; the manner of living in tents 
his ea went; and will add conſiderably in that country; the houſes and ei- 
ſappei e bis well carved fame in the ſet - ties of its inbabitants; their man- 
whoſe nde of Revelation. her of travelling; the eaſtern man- 
ſm we „The Sixth and Eleven follow- ner of doing homage ; their books ; 


our if 
146A 
Cru 
of the 


ng Chapters of Geneſis, tranſlated and the vatural, civil, and military 
from the original Hebrew 3 with ſtate of Judza, To theſe he bas 
marginal Illuſtrations and Notes, added remarks on Egypt; its adjoin- 
by Abrabam Dawſon, M. A. Kc.“ ing wilderneſs ; the Red Sea; to- 


16 ad publication, which, ſuggeſts, many gether with ſeveral miſcellaneous 
an ju and proper variations from the matters; and prefixed to the hole, 
and = ot dur common verſion, 2 Ln of illuſtrating the Greek 
s treat which the author bath ſupport- and Roman claſſics from the ſame 
ions. BW ed with no- ſmall ſhare. gf eritical ſources. * Notwithſtanding that we 
ries ft fill... Thoſe particularly, which think our author ſometimeg need- 
the introduced into the accounts of _ leſsly employed, in eſtabliſhing im- 
ot lelchizedeck's meeting with Abra- material facts, and diſcuſfing/ugim- 


ban, Noah's: propbecy. reſpeclin 0 
Fran; and the diſperügu of man. 


portant objections, we ' cannot but 
ſpat in Nen n e hi ingenious 


12161 


commendable labours. ' They 
onvince us that he. hath examined 
| the ſources of information within 
his reach, with great care and dili- 
ence 3 and that he hath been equal. 
attentive to the 1 of 

his materials. To all deſeriptions 
of readers we, can venture to pro- 
miſe much -pleaſure as well as in- 
uction from the peruſal of thele 
Uno iow ot, bhi; "NIE 
** An Attempt to 8 
portant paſſages in the Epiſtles, 

7 vr nl New Teſtament, fron 
our. Lord's Prophecies. of the De- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, and from 
Tome. Prophecies. of the Old Teſta- 
ment, by N. Niſber, M. A,“ thougt 
5 bf mal 15h gu acceptable addition to 
dur valuable commentaries and il 
luſtrations of Scripture. His in- 
ten ion is to prove, that the expref. 
Loos in different 25 of the New 
Teſlament, which have been ſup» 
poſed to relate to the day of judg - 
ment, ſuch as, the Lord is at hand, 
and the day is approaching, &c. 
and which, taken in that ſenſe, bave 
introduced miſapprehenfion and ob- 
ſcurity, are, it reality, applicable 
only to the deſtruttion of Jeruſalem, 
and the extinction of the Jewiſh na- 
tion. Diſquifitiens of this kind are 
exceedingly intereſting to thoſe who 
wiſh, to extend the boundaries of 
religious knowledge, by explainiog 
In a natural and eaſy manner the figu- 
Wife and metaphorical language of 
the ſacred writings. Aud when con- 
ducted with this honeſt vicw, they 
will meet with a candid reception 
from thoſe on whom the author's 
reaſonings may not produce convĩe- 
tion. It is with this defign that Mr. 
Niſbet hath, A written; 
and we cannot but think that he 


% 


hath proſecuted it with conſiderable 
 Taccefs, His language is plain and 


imtelligible; the _ ſpirit which be 
| unaſſuming ;- 


diſcovers modeſt and 
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tle Paul Firſt and Second Epiſts 


gh encourage him to publiſh. His de 
clared object is, to make his verfior 
« as exact an of the Gre 


ed and 
on the Greek Language 8 


and His critical abilities ſuch ue 

title him to reſpecłrul attention. 
wiſh him entouragement in his 
ful enquiries j aud emertain bope 
chat the pteſent is but an earnei 
future and more extenſive prodt 


ten an er he 
Dr. Macknight's New Tranfls 
tion, from the Original, of the Ape 
to the Theſſalonians, with a Com 
mentary and Notes, is a pan on! 
of a larger work by chat Teſpectibl 
and well known author, which be 
been the reſult of many years ſtudy 
and application, and which, we hope 
the reception of this ſpecimen wil 


text,” as the nature of the Enyli 
language will permit. Whenere 
be meets — doubtful paſſage 
he afligns his reaſons; in the notes 
for the particular tranſlation whiel 
he adopts. In a column oppoß 
to the tranſlation, the Doctor 

given his Commentary on the ten 
which is, in general, practical 

uſeful, though it will nor be impli 
citly' receited by thoſe who are 
variance with what is common 
deemed the orthodox ſyſtem of the 
logy. To each epiſtle the zutbe 
hath giren a preface which treat 
the, occaſion on which it was com 
poſed; the character of the perſon 
who are mentioned in it; the pl 
in which: it Was written, and othe 
circumſtances.” And he hath ad0ec 
to the whole, Eſſayt on the Com 


miſſion given by Chriſt to his Apo 
tles, 42 as Nature and Aurht 
rity.vf their Writings; on tbe Uſe 
which the Chriſtian Churches ve 
to make of \the-\Epifites, and d 
Manner in which they were pobli 
preſerved; "on 8 Pai 


Style and Manner of Wrizwg f 
U PL 


y the Winters of be Neu Teda- 
an. Of Dr. Macknight's abili- 


its 10 a judicious Scripture critic, 
een from bis Harmony of t 

prodi which was received with 
| ral and warm approbation. 
rande preſent work bears marks of the 
e Aro foe abilives and application. And 
Evie yen! we conſider the great difficul- 
a Com which attend the proper illuf- 
in on (min of the apoſtolic writings, we 
ectib){ ce chat the number of learned 


umdentators on them. - increaſes, 
lum every endeavour to illuſtrate 
pevliaricies in their language, or in 
te.circumflances of the times when 
ey were rien, ſome — 
be gained and the un- 

w ding of them becomes more 
y-attainable-10 the ſedulous en- 


Wery nt /7 NU. 
Dr, Smiths 148 


ich be 
rs ſtuds 
e hope 
1en wil 
His de 
verhior 
Gre 

Engl 

henere e ee eee 
paſſage Summary View 
notes Explanation of the Writings of 
2 Whiel P „Ke.“ was drawn up, 
ne are informed in the advertiſc- 
tt, in the Gaclic language, at 
ie defire of the ſociety in Scotland 
propagating Chriſtian” know- 
ee, to-acco ya Gaelic tranſ- 
on of the Writings of tbe Pro- 
, for the familiar and eaſy il- 

ration of that part of Scripture. 
dt reaſons Which be aligns for 


the ſuggeſtions of his friends, 
by the conſtructing of ſuch 
upon fo ſmall à ſcale, an 
t obje& would-be gained to 


or inclisation to peruſe our 
ger and excelient commentaries. 
and ſimplieity 9 ard ap * 
to be well ad to anſuer 


'- 16 „ade an 


düſhiog 14 in tho Engliſh language 


or, Who wank means to pur- 
ale, and to the rich, who want 


It work tis executed with great 


other religions ſtands ; 
5 cauſes deduced from the cleareft hiſ- | 


lihment: of à rational  torical teſtimony, why N 
. l 7 
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Eſſay on the Giſt of * Tongues,” 
undertalces to prove, that it ws not 
the gitr of underſtanding ad ſpeak- 
ing different languages, but thac of 
ſpeaking'in tones, or mufical ſounds, 
This hypothefis the author takes 
great, pains to defend; and his ar- 
guments, if not convincing, are in- 
nious and plauſble. We appre- 
d, however, that he fails in his 
moſt material proof; and that ' his 
criticiſm on tae original will not be 
ſupported by an appeal to the be 
ck writers. gr 20 16 Ie 
Of the treatiſes which have been 
written in defence of Revelation, 
the firſt which claims our notice is 
Dr. Pricſtley's *« Leners to u Philo. 
ical Unbelieyer, Part II. con- 

a State of the Evidence of 
Religion, &c.“ The au- 


taĩnĩ 


Revea 


thoy's principal aim is, to obviate | 


the prejudices againſt Revelation 
which obtain ſo frequently in perſons 
devoted to philoſophical purſuits, 
In doing this, he has introduced 
ſome admirable remarks on the na- 
ture of human teſlimony; on the 
evidences of Revelation, and the 
circumſtances which relate to a ſu- 
pernatural interpoſition ; and on the 
neceſſity of calling men's minds, by 
ſuch means, to the contemplation of 
God, and his perfections. To theſe 
ſucceed his enquiries into the nature 
of the "prejudices for and againſt 
Revelation, and eſpecially into the 
cauſes of infidelity in perſons of a 
ſpeculative turu of mind; the diſ- 
uot characters of the jewiſh and 
Chriſtian Revelations, and the cir- 
cumſtances under which they were 


promulgated ; the different grounds | 


on which the evidence of the truth 
of theſe Revelations. and thoſe of 


add the 


was received fo flowly, and with 


n much  difficulty- by the bestben 


world. 


* 


* 
—U—ẽ ſü — ĩ—ↄ— — — — — 


- — 


* 
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world!” The concluding letters eon · 
rain an ACCOunt of the obſections 
Brought 2yainſt the hiftoricdl evi- 
dence of Chriftianity in early times, 
and 3uimadverſians on Mr, Gib- 
bon's endesvour to invilidate=the 
tellimbny of the firſt Chriſtians; in 
bis Hiſtory of the Detline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. It was not 
eaſy for dur author to add to the 
ctedit whith he had acquired as an 
phaſe forrevenled religion againſt 
1 vr and avowed enemies. In 
the letters beſore us, however, he 
bath executed à more arduous taſk, 
in developing the miſconceptions, 
and unanſwerably refuting the objec - 
tions of its moſt ſübtle and dange- 
rous opponents, whoſe opinions de- 
rice a ſendtion from their intimacy 
with 'the ſources of knowledge, and 
their imagined” ſuperiority orer 
weak and vulgar prejudices. To 
pe rſons of the deſcription Juſt men- 
tioned we particularly recommend 
this rational and philoſophical de- 
fence of the divine ofigin of Chriſ- 
tianity. They will find it to be li- 
perl as is the genius of the religion 
"which it is meant ro ſupport; and, 
if they can diveſt themſelves of their 
prepofſelons, ſatisfaQory as mathe- 
matical truth. By the friends of 
Chriftianiry in general, and even by 
"thoſe who may diſapprove” of the 
author's peculiar views of Chriſtian 
doctrine, it will be received as one 
of the moſt weighty and valuable 
apologies for their religion. 
Mr. Morgan's “ Demonſtration, 
that true Philoſophy hath no ten- 
dency to undermine Divine Revela- 


tion, and that a well grounded Phi- 


loſopher may be a true Chriſtian,” 
was publiſhed originally among the 
D ſſertations on natural and revealed 
Religion, to which the prizes have 


bees adjudged by Teyler's' Theolo- 
- * gical Society at Haarlem: and it 
appears in its preſent ſeparate form, 


reſpect to the general execution 0 


enabled him to have done 8e 
and be would have been entitled 


anity from a ſingle Prophecy : 
ced, in a new Explanation 


= boys roof che Engliſh: res. 
er. Phi he. juſtly defines 
to be the diſrovery & ? 4 by.4 
— * — to, and inveſligi· 
tion of the 4ppearanges and 
tions of nature. After this — 
ceeds to ſhe, i ſti that the princi. 
ples of philoſophy, thus | defined, 
are not ineonſiſtent with the princ- 
ples — —— Adly, that the 
very act of inveſtigation, by improv 
ing the fagacity wr pr gut 
ſtrengthening the judgment, is ta 
vourable to the cauſe of revelation 
1 that the actual poſſeſſon of 
now ledge can have no tendeney te 
produce unbelief. After .diſcuthng 
theſe ſereral nons, wit 
yreat ner reaſoning, and 
firengrh-of language, he coneluc 
by explaining the cauſes which hay 
given riſe to the opinion, that th 
purſuit of philoſophy is prejudici 
to the intereſts of revelation. Mi 


this work, we think that it doe 
great honour to the author's abil 
ties and penetration; and we 74 
commend it to our readers, a6 
inſtructive and intereſtiog | pert 
"mance. It were to be wiſhed, be 
ever, that as our author was 
obliged, in this edition, to coufi 
himſelf within the forms of a gen 
ral eſſay, he had been more part 
cular and cireumſtantial iu ſome 
his excellentilluſtrations, - His pe 
formance; as far as it goes, cc 
vinces us, that his talents would ha 


excelle 
geniou: 
"pulſhed 


juſtice to ſuch. an important ſulze 


ſtill warmer thanks from he frict 
of philoſophy and religions 
Dr. Cooper, in his One g 
Argument for the Fruth of Chf 


7th. Chapter of Iſaiah, Ac. 
poſes that the,prophecy delvert 


74 
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Arz us rbeited in that chapter, have the thanks of the friends of 
rute more! pointedly and exctu- revelation. Nenn 
el e Ohriſt, tham maſt commen- „ The Hiſtory and Philoſophy 
uote are willing do allow, Tbe of Judaiſm, By Duncan Shaw 
nion very commamly held, that D. D.“ is defigned to defend the 
#f\\co0taids tue prophecies, - the Jewiſh diſpenſation againſt the at- 
ompix tion of be ſormer of which tacks of modern ſceprical writers, 
itypicabof that of the other, be and, particularly, thoſe of Mr. 
ves to be attended with in- Hume. This work is divided into 
ſperuble objections. His own ſenſe three parts. The firſt treats of the 
the paſſage he founds on a diſſer - divinsorigin of the. law the reli- 
«t trandation bf a conſiderable port gious and civil eſtabliſhment of the 
, ingwbich be deems himſelf Jews; and diſcuſſes the objeRtions 
led bye the genuine ſenſe of againſt what have been commonly 
qh6"Popruagimr verfion- To the deemed the moſt exceptionable paris 
yd mention and ingenuity of our of the Jewiſh Theocracy. Tbe ſe- 
wrthy)author we readily ſubſcribe; cond-patt-is on the Duration of the 
bit we ade bot ſutisſied that his ex- Moſaie Diſpenfation, ſhewing that 
patiation): trees) this intricate paſ- it wus intended to be temporary 
| ob de pier, from all irs difficul- only, and to prepare the way for 
ve, His object, however, is high- the chriſtian: religion. The third 
nudable :? and it is from ſuch en - part is employed in proving, that 

Karburs, proſecuted under the au- the Goſpel contains the laſt Revela- 
ſpices of ſomud literature, aod ge- tion of the Will of God, which 
deine liberalicy, that we may hope mankind are to expect. To theſe 
for ſuch light as © hall reſcue this ſuceted ſome general Corollaries 
ind other diſnoult parts of the pro- drawn from the preceding Inveſtiga- 
"phetie\wricings from the imputation tions. In this work Dr. Shaw ap- 
' cf obſeurit yx. . pears. to be actuated by the moſt 
M. Boiner's tranſlation of Phi- laud able motives, and diſcorers a 
"Hſophical * and Critical — conſiderable acquaiutance with the 
concerning Chriſtianity, by Charles ſubject which he has undertaken to 
Boyer» of Geneva, F. R. 8.“ in- illuſtrate. His ſtyle and language, 
voduces to the ' Engliſh reader an however, ate frequently incleganc 
excellent work from! which the in- and obſcure, and will be thought, 
genious author bas received diſtin- ſometimes, to be too declamatory. 


religibn) powerful ſupport. This © ſucceſsfub champion who hath ad- 
WR "gr fondicious, forcible, and vanced to this ground of  contro- 
pefſuaſive; + and the tranſlator, verſy, we think that his work hath 
though he has not preſented us with - ſufficient merit to recommend it to 
we Whole of his original, appears the ſerious. candid enquirer, and 
o have exteuted his taſſe, ſo far as that it may be read. with advantage 
de bus gone, with great fidelity. by the Believer and by the Infidel. 
"Befides' the preſemt tranſlation, ano- Mr. Whiteley's “ Eflay on the 
iber bath appeured of a ſmaller part  Advagtages of Revelation,“ is a 
«this work under che title of republication, with conſiderable al- 
. * Imwreſtipg Views of Chriſtianity.“ teratious and additions, of what 
ie auther of which, likewiſe, will. gained the author, at a very early 
eee ee e ee e Peek 4 


* . 


"pulſhed* honoury/ and the cauſe of But if he is not the moſt able and 


* 
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ba i ſi with mie: his letters are 
vr ritten, and um recommends 
* 11 el oor s the evidence and rea- 

baing w. they . in favour 


cis. 

1 37 in his examination of 
6 The Objections , of Mr. David 
lei to the Miſhon, Conduct, and 
ſpnne:of our Lord Jeſus Cbriſt,“ 
kebde endeavouring to remove, the 
paeral prejudices. of the Jews, is 
pricularly employed in reconciling 
der, minds to the reception of the 
ai of the Trinity. How far 

S [LEE will be ſerviceable to the 
5 rims of the goſpel, we will not 
lol. vp. to decide, 

* Je Chril the true God, and 
nl of ſupteme adoration, 
v2 yols, by J. Hodſon M. PD.“. is 
zwork which appears to have 8 
nen under a ſtrong conviction of 
&e much 4 i importance; of | rhe 

Mine for-which he contends. In 
& ff vol. he endeavours. to eſta- 
th his opinion, which he thus ex- 
; 7 Thar, the ſelf exiſteut 
le 95 is una proachable; chat the 

why, bumanity, is the 
dium 


* Lora Jelas 
e one true 
2 5 pb God, rp the is a Trinicy 
a wake. Facher, Son, and Holy 

, united in 05 glorified | 
1 " In che ad. * . 
pts which ma 2 K. t 
e 2 pd con- 
it by an ares Figs contain- 
TREES on an examination 
r. Robinſon's plea. If our 


1 not brought. forwards 
45 rful critical a ilities in aid 


Nr * 5 .convitced us, 


| 1 uments which are 
fo adduced, and of che com- 
Sit 2 Which he has 


Mr Parkhurſt, in his demonſira- 
tion from ripture, of The. Dis 
vinity and pre- exiſtenoe of out 
Lond, and Saviour Jeſus Ron; ia 
anſwer to Dr. Prieviley's Introducs 
tion to his Hiſtory of early Opini- 
ons, &.“ reſts a conſiderable part 
of his proot on the plural tetmina- 
tion of the word elohim, which be 
endeavours. to ſhew, implies that 
there is more rhan one perfor in 
the godhead. 22 owning he 
ſupports by bis explanation of the 
language of the New Teſtament, 
Wo Ein ad. by that of the 

vaugeliſt Jobn, (cri 
he Helene the delten dich 
he draws from the lural termina- 
tion in the name of God, agaiuſt 
the critical obſervarions of Mr. Gil- 
bert Wakefield. Whatever claims 
Mr. Parkhurſt may havs to learning 
and ingenuity, we do not think that 
he bas been more ſucceſsful than 
others who have — one beftre him, 
in defence of his favourite ſubject. 
His reaſonings ate put new; the 
paſſages of = to which he 
makes an appeal, ate ſuch as have 
again and again been diſcuſſed by. 
the writers in this chntroverſy : and 
as to any additional illumination we 


have not received it from the trea · 


tiſe before us. 

Dr. Geddes in his Fe 6 to 
Dr. Prieſtley attempts to prove, by 
rs one preſcriptive Argument, that the 
divinity of Jeſus Chriſt was @ Pri- 
mitive Tenet of Chriſtianity.“ The 
argument which our author ßxes 
on is, the deciſſon of the firſt _ 


ral council of Nice. Theirt a 
ny, ſuppoſing them to be men ye 
common ſenſe, and common | inte- 


rity, * wg with the 


the Homovufians and Ho: 


— who a in receĩv - 
ing the doctrine, but differed" in 
their manner of — it, be 


conſiders to be:decifive of che queſ· 


tion. It would be foreign to the 
nature 
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nature of our work, to enquire into 


the credit due, in this debate, to 


the determination of a number of 
men, in the fourth century, who 
were called together by Conſtantine, 
for the expreſs purpote' of condemn- 
ing Arius and his followers, and 
of eſtabliſhing, by an authoritative 
decree, the orthodox doctrine. We 
eannot bur obſerve, however, that 
the argument does not loſe any of 
its weight in our author's hands. 
His letter diſcovers him to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of extenſive knowledge, and 
ual ingenuity; and is written 
with a ſpirit and temper that add 
credit to his character as a man, and 
as 2 Chriſtiag. 
Mr. Madan's Letters to Dr. 
Prieſtley, &c.” ate employed in ſup- 
porting the arguments in favour of 
the Trinity, which are drawn from 
the Old Teſtament; and in defend- 
ing the character of Paul againſt the 
alledged miſtepreſentations and at- 
tacks of that writer. If Mr. Ma- 
dan boped for ſucceſs and fame from 


entering the liſts againſt, the great 


champion of bereſy, he has taken 
the moſt effectual meaſures to defeat 
dis den wiſhes ; as the moſt groſs 
zlliberality, and total want of all 
; r decorum, are the moſt pro · 
minent features in his publication: 


Dr. Prieſtley's Letters to Dr. 


Horne, dean of Canterbury; to the 
Young Men whe are in a Courſe of 
- Education for the Chriſtian Miniſtry 


at the Uaiverſities of Oxford and 


_ -2 Cambridge ;+to Dr. Price; and to 
Mr. Parkburſt, on the Subject of 


che Perſon of Chriſt,” are intended, 


partly, to defend the Unitarian doc- 
- trine; and his former labours in the 
- "ſupport of it, againſt the advocates 
- for Atbanafianiſm and Arianiſm ; 
- . of the ſtudents in divinity: in the 
20 univerſities, a ſpitit of 


his miſtaken views of divinc truth 


Ptieſtley, by an Under - graduate, 


the two univerſities, ſuſtained ut 


le Caurayet, D. D.“ tranſlated i 


; — that ' refte(ts great hon 


on the memory of that Worthy u 
from the — ſpuitof li 
- and, partly, to excite in the minds ty and candour which it hreatd 


enquiry into died in the communſon of the 
ide ttuth of thoſe. dectriues Mhich man Catholic church, haves | 


they are called--upan: to: ſubſcribe, 
In this work our author mani 


his uſual acuteneſt and addreſs x; 
a polemic, and ſucceſsfully: rings 
cates himſelf againſt. the inſinoa- 
tions which had been' thrown out, 
reſpecting 4 his deficiency in the 
knowledge'of the learned languages, 

The laſt publication was. foon 
followed by an angry: **-Addreſy-1 
the Candidates for Orders in both 
Unirerſities, on the ſubjeR: of Dr, 
Prieftley's, Letters to them,” i 
which the writer is ſo warm ar 
virulent, as to injure rather that 
ſerve the cauſe which he eſpouſes 
Inſtead of pitying his opponent for 


he roundly chatzes him with im 
piety and blaſphemy; and doubt 
not, that if he had lived in the 
time of our Saviour, he: woul 
ave been among the foremolt « 
thoſe, whoſe deteſtable hands wer 
lifted up ta deſtroy the God of thei 
life, the author of their eternal t 
tin. dug ny, ref 
The Letter to the Rev. Dt 


contains au attack on the addre 
of chat gentleman to the ſtudents 


much ſhrewgdnefs and humour; 
occaſionally animadverts on ti 
auxiliary labours of Mr. Liadie 
in the Unitarian dontroverſy. 
„A Declaration of my laſt & 
timents on the different DoCtrines 
Religion, by the late Pierre Frag 


the ediriowpubliſhed in French ir 


rebendary of Weſtminſter, is api 


Norwithfianding. chat be lived? 


roving many of the opinj» 
out and ſuperſtitions + which have 
deen introduced into it. Agaiuſt 
weſe he delivers his proteſt with 
Chriſtian freedom and ſimplicity. 
But the moſt ſtrixkiug part of theſe 
uſt ſentinents explains the view 
rhich he entertained reſpecting the 
perlon of Chriſt. This is fo clear 
and rerle, aud de happily iltuſtrat- 
& by the lan 
Teſtament, that it highly deſerves 
the atrention of thoſe who are en- 
peed in the diſpute 'reſpeAing the 
eee een 
The “ Thoughts on the Pro- 
peſs of Socinianiſm 3 with an en- 
iry into the Cauſe and Cure, &c.“ 
Lv Pm the production of more 
than) one perſon, anxious to 
wen the ſpread of what is deemed a 
dangerous and growing © hereſy. 
Tbeſe I hrs are eſſed to 
miniſters of all denominations, who 
ne earneſtly exhorted to unite their 
mlous efforts in this good work. 
we can have no doubt of the ſeri- 
ouſneſs and intention of the 


cungor well underſtand from it what 
particular mode of oppoſition they 


kr doctrine ing the of 
Chriſt t — — 
om of the Socinian. To theſe 
Tdoughte is added a letter to Dr. 
Price, on bis late Sermons on the 
Qhriſtiah Doctrine, in which the 
wthors'blame him for not giving 
ine more faveurable views of the 
Garine- of the Trinity, as well as 
— — 2 — Holy 
Dr. MG Practical Eſſay 
de Death of Chriſt,“ ig di- 


Thich treats of the the ſe- 


Chriſt, The ſentiments of our 


of the New 


authors of this pamphlet; but we 


vould recommend, or whar parricu- 


"ied into two parts; the firſt of 
dend of the Doctrine and Death of 
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are delivered + in perſpicuous and 
nervous language; aud appear 0 
be the concluſions of a prous and 
well informed mind, after a diligent 
and hone(t enquiry-after/truth... - + 
The treatiſe on The Liberty 
of the” Human Will; or Salvation 


attainable to all within the Sound of 


the Goſpel,” is a modeſt endeavour 
to prove that the doctrines of pre- 
defiination and reprobation are in- 
conſiſtent with the natural and juſt 
ſenſe of ſcripture. In the Appendix, 
the author offers hie thoug his on 
the divine preſcievees in which, 


while he allows of the poſſibility of 


that attribute, in the moſt. exten-' 


five ſenſe which has ever been. ad- 
mitted; he thinks it reafonable to 
conclude that God did not ex- 
erciſe ſuch a foretight, as ſuch an 
exertion appears inconſiſtent with 
infinice wiſdom, becauſe contrary to 
order ; as laying a reſtraint on in- 
finite goodneſs and mercy, which 
are free and uneonfined, and con- 


tradicting all the rules of moral go- 


verament?” + + 2 7 31th feet rs 

Mr. Corniſh's Brief Treatiſe on 
the Divine Manifeſtations io Man- 
kind in general, and to ſome in 
particular,” is a ſerious, plain, and 
uſeful little work; calculated to 
impreſs the mind wich juſt and en- 
 couraging: views of the divine ad- 
miniſtration, and to excite the: e- 
motions of rational piety; : 

i” The Lectures ſuppoſed i: to 
have been delivered by the Author 
of a View of the- Internal Evidence 
of the Chriflian Religion, to a ſelect 
Company of Friends,“ contain an 
ingenious and plauſible defence of 
methodiſtical principles, by à ſtu- 
dent in the ſchool of the late Soame 
Jenyns, The ſubjects of them are, 
faith in Chriſt, as ſomething vide 
ly differing from, and ſuperior to a 
rational conviction of the truth of 


- Chriſtianity; the cauſes of inſideli- 


ty, 


\ 
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ty, among which are enumerated 

V. *Earitvur, and rationat refitie- 
ments of modern divines; the ne- 
deſßty of re velation; the adden on 
of Chriſt ;/ rhe credibility of reveal» 
ed religion ; the im race. of re- 
velation; and hum! The lan · 
gvage in Which theſe 2 are 


written is, in general, accurate aud like 


nt: and the talent of the aus 
thot appear fo reſpectable, that we 
could wiſh to fee them e 
a more rational ſerviee. vip ne 
however, who can retifh- 
trines of the Tabernacle; this per- 
| formance will be held in high efti- 
mation- $4 10 ee, 
In wen who ſentionn of the 
year (58h, we mall, in" the + firſt 
place; announce the ion of 
a third _—_ — Sermons on 
various Subjects, preuehed on 
feveral Oesdbons by thy late rev. 
Thomas on D. D. Obaplain 
in ordinary to- his. Majeſty y. e.“ 
The ſubje of theſe Yilcourſes are 
plain and practical; and the exetu- 
nion of them is ſuch as will guliify 
the of che editor: ttrat the 
will be —— * —— inte 
, or worthy of patron 
— thoſe of the preceding — 
jumes. For the character of thoſe 
volumes, we refer the reader to our 
account of the Domeſic Literature 
i, DapeT has, likewife,. pub. 
1. 1 5 
liſhed 2 volume 
« Sermons on various Subjects, 
which many of the ſame ex- 
- cellencies,” and we wiſh that we 
were not- obliged 


"by dee ceptable 


of and care of which Inte 


ST ns 


merits. Theſe are difcoverable in 
iv the'ſplrie:of e | piery which 
his diſcourſes- Sreathe ; add qhei 
oniſotm tendoncy to : promote vir 
tuous moral codut Tor Whole 
who rend ſermoꝶs *for inſtructoa, 
and not for amen du ei- 
E whaſe ſontime aii, 
of authGr' d, dre conformable 
to the artjeles* f o 2 
church, this volume will be an 20 
e preſent . * TY 433 men 

A ſceond volume of M:Qarmons 
doc- by David D. D. Chaplan 
to His Royal Highneſe tbe Prince 
of Wales,“ hath alte been publiſl- 
ed during the preſent year. The 
firſt volume, v — — 

the commencement anou 4 
labours, wis remarkable. for che 
pn nes iy 5 

oonceitt, incangruous meu 

— and a diſgutiing profykia 
of -meretricious ornamepts; The 
volume. — laudable te{- 
timony to at improvement 
which — in . in 
judgments The ſiyle of it is, in 
correct and elegant: the 
manly and animated; and 
— however, therd is room for 
waprovernenus; and we would fe- 
commend to the author growing 
— of his fondneſs for ſplen- 
did imagery, and far-fetched. fini- 
lies. By--cxerviſing that atientia 


weifhould not: deſpair. of 


Dr. Lamont acquire a very di- 
pit ofatoNh. 


— try 


the ſame defects which we noticed of Domeſl 


in his firſt-volume. ' His 

tion ſtill continues to be more hvely. 

2 * and his 
are frequently indiſtinct 

— — But we do a 

meab, by; theſe Rs oy 

detradt | ur rer 

| 224 — $- 

T's 


ehh £1p 7 
dla the abilities, liberalicy 
we pi 7 the author. The ſub- 
2 of ahem. are intereſting aud 
z their language limple 
elegant; and the uſeſul aud 
nluable ſentimemnts which they con- 
un are conveyed in a manner that 
v powerfully adapted to aſſect the 
lun, nad ta influence the conduct. 
u for- thoſe triſſing defefts which 
1 rigid cenſor might point out in 
this volume, they are abundantly 
wunterballanced by its general and 
162 7 Sermons b G. Gregory or) 
J. A. S. Author ay Hittort- 
al and Moral, &.“ form another 
nluable addition to the excellent 
pblicagons of this kind, by which 
. They ares 
are 
idle, ſerious, and inſtructive. Their 
he, in general, is correct and 
uergetie and in their eonſttuction, 
the author hath maintained a hap- 
medium between the looſe eſſay · 
arp apr br amy deem gr 
pe arrangment 
de ſermons. of laſt century. 
Theic liberal ſpirit, likewiſe, will 
tea warm recommendation of them 
the candid and diſpaſhonate rea- 
* 3 
in eſſay on the compoſition an 
2 uf a ſermon ; in which 
allen 


younger i my 4 id 
ly the 4 Diſcourſes | preached at 
le Cathedral Church of Wincheſ · 
tby James Webſbr, B. D. Fellow 
1 :Johin's. College in Cam- 
e, bende ſereral uſeful and 
dil cabjecte, which the author 
n weated in a plain, ſenſible, and 
Micious mannct, we are b 
kg examination of five 
17 7 
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cauſes to which che ſudden, prog. 


ation of Chriſtianity is imputed bY 
Mr, Gibbuy; and an eaquiry. into 


the riſes, progreſs, and doctrines of 
methadiſm. The author's, remarks 


on Mr. Gibbon. arc by na, means 
deſtitute of ingeguity and weight ; 
though they are ſometimes deliver- 
ed ina. phraſeology Which the 
friends of that gentleman will com- 

in of, as unwarrantable and illi- 
beral. But the diſcourle relatiag 
to che methadiſts, does not ſhzw the 
author to be thoroughly acquainted 
either wich the hiſtory, or the priu · 
ciples of that party of Chriſians- 
Of this the reader will want no 
other proof When be finds Mr. 


Webſter obſerying, that we are to 


look back to the ra of Johu Cal- 
nope rey yea for the ori- 
gin of this eq ; and that their diſ- 
unguiſhing principle is the doctrine 
of dation and election. 
volumes of 4 Sermons, by 
Charles Symmonds, B. D. of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge,” is a publicatiou 
of conlderable merit, though the 
author indulges; too freely to the 
fire and luxuriance of youth... M. 
ny of his preliminary obſervations 
on the. compoſition; of @ ſermon, 
and on the trequent uſe of the words 
of ſcripture, meet with our ready 
concurreace., His illuſtrations. of 
ſcripture are often natural and 
beautiful ; and his remacks forcible 
and pious, His arrangement, like- 
wiſe, is generally juſt and petſpi- 
cuous. We would, however, re- 
commend it to our author, in any fur 
ture publication, to avoid novel and 
affeRed epithets, in which there is 
more quaintaeſs than energy s and, 
to labour more aſſid uouſly after 
ſs. By an attention ta 
this advice, be will be in no dans 
r of tepreſſing the proper, was 
dad ardout of his compoùtions; 
may outſtiĩip many of his competi- 
P ars 
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tars for: the palm of pulpit elo- 
quenee. | e 
Of the" Eighteen Practical Ser- 
mops upon intereſting Subjects, by 
the Reb. William Jaber, B. A. 
late Lecturer of St. Bartholomeu“s 
Chapel in Birmingham,” we are 
told, in an advertiſement, that they 
were never intended by the author 
for the pyblic eye; and that they 
are now printed for the benefit of 
his widow and family, Under theſe 
circumſtanees, it would be unjuſt 
and erueb ro judge of them by the 
rules of ſtrict eriticiſm. They ate 
plain and pious; and evidence the 
author's zealous attachment to the 
principles of orthodox e 
Such alſo is the character of the 
© Sermons on Evangelical and Prac- 
tical Subjects, by the late Rev. 
William Cruden, A. M. | Minitter 
of the Goſpel,” in Crown Court, 
London:“ which are publiſhed un- 
der ſimilur circumſtances, Thoſe 
ehe were atcuſtomed to be edified 
under the exhortations of M-. 
Cruden, will recognize, in this vo- 
lume, his genvine productions, 
and conſider him, though dead, as 
yet ſpeaking to them. e 


Dr. Prieſtley's 0 Diſcourſes vn 


various Subjects, including "ay 1 
on particular *occafiony,” conſiſt 
partly, of ſuch as Have been priated 
ſeparately, on diffcrent"ocoafions'; 
and, partly, of ſuth a3 ure new* to 
the publle. The TabjeAs of the 
latter are, the Danget of bad HA. 
bits; the Duty ef not being aſham- 
ed of the Goſpel; glorying in the 
Crofs of Chriſt ; taking the Croſs 
and following Chriſt z and the Evi. 
dences of Chriſtianity from the Per- 
ſecutions of Chriſtians. - Theſe ſub- 
jects fre treated in a familiar and 
uſeful manner, with the author's 
uſual good ſanſe and liherality; 
and will afford pleaſure and inſtruc- 


hment 
thin lit 
uy aftet 
| he, ot 
wall ! 
* Dr, Pr 
future ] 
he State 
leans At 
elivered | 
eadem io 
fant Di 


N 
ured vie 


it his 


tion to thoſe who hold no'acquian. 
tance with the doctor's peculiar 0. 
pinions. 176 
From the number of ſingle ſer. 
mons which have been published 
during the preſent year, we ſh. 
ſelect only the two following as the 
objects of our particular notice, 
The firſt is Dri Horſley's diſcourſe 
On the Analogy between the 
Light of Inſpiratiou, and the Light 
of Learning, as Qualifications to 
the Miniſtry; preached in the Ca. 
thedral Church of Gloceſter, at 
publc "ordination of Prieſts and 


Deacohs.” The intention of the s an 
author is to ſhew, that as the mira ing 16 
culous gifts beſtowed upon the fr en ns 
preachers of Chriſtianity, were de. Progre 
ſigned to ſupply the waut of learn-Wſovulol, 
ing, “ ſo,” in theſe later age es, 


learning is inſtedd of them: and 


that the practice of modern enthu· & obſer 
ſiaſts, who affect to deſpiſe its 2% Hen 
vantages, and to depend vn iber, and 
zeal and fervor, is not leſs incon WW ſeuflb 
ſiſtent with the true ſpirit of te clufon 
apoſtles, and the genuine meaning d be 
of their language reſpecting the nö 
vain pretenders to ſcience, than i beſt, 
is contrary to reaſon and common ot 
ſenſe. is diſcourſe is a leamed e of 
and elegant co firion ; and Gl: us mo 
covert marke of Dr. 'Horfley's uſual Th 
ingenuity and acureneſs; But wers for 
cannot give our ſauction to ſereraii en 
of "his fncidental obſerrations, and d, art 
the coneluſiotm which he draws . Te 
from them. And we imagine, that vered r 
many of his readers will Objec, u of « 
the Aſt inſtance, to the Tonjecture Pach it a 
on which his ſubſequent reaſon ty 
is built; viz. that thert were mne and 
diſtin extraordinary gifts of tbe that t 
ſpirit be flood upon the firſt Chf o 
tian churches, and nine diſtinct es- * we 
elefiaſtienl offices, cbrreſponding o poblie 
the former: and that . — : — ; 
b. ae I Carnible the ei- | 
coplerodeatly eee 


equian- 
ultar 0: 
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lihment of a Chriſtian hierarchy, of ſuch works as are to be referred to 
ithia little more than half a cen- 


irr after the death of Chriſt. 


gle ſer. 
tbliſked 
e ſh ill 


as the future Period of Improvement in 
notice. e State of Manki 3 with the 
(courſe eaus and Duty of promoting it; 
en the 


p Light 
ons fo 
the Ca. 
r, at 
ts and 
of the 
e mira» 
the firſt 
ere de» 
| learn- 
Ages, 
” and 
enthu- 
its a4 
n theit 
incon 
of the 
leaning 
ig the 
than it 
o mmon 
learned 
ad Gl: 
's uſual 
Zat vw 
ſeveral 


ademical Inſtitution amon 
ant Diſlenters. This diſcourſe. 
unden ſuch liberal and en · 
ws of things, as muſt ren - 
r it highly acceptable to the ge- 
nus and benevolent mind. The 


on 
ured v 


. 


. 
| 4 


| he othier?fingle ſermon of which 
hall make ary mention, is that 


{Dri Price on The Evidence of 


Pro- 


ling idea of the author, that 


man nature is in a gradual ſtate 


progreſſion, is à pleaſing. and 
uitul, as well as 4 pbjloſophi- 


aljdea, and is ably ſupported by 


appeal to-ſoripture-and to facts. 


b obſervations ' on the analogy 


deen the improvements, in na · 


nal, and in religious knowledge, 
e ſenſible and ſtriking 3" and bis 
clufoni fair and juſt, that “ it 
vld be ſtrange, indeed, if men 
r not likely to undorſta 
bett, uben they , underſiodd . 
| all other ſubjects ; or if an iu - 


aſe of general knowledge only 
us more in the dark in Treo 
The reaſons; 'alſo; 'whi 


»feli- 


he 
1s for the-flow and partial pro- 


ation of Chriſtianity: i the 


s, df d, are eonvineing and; ſatisfac- 
draws"? + this 1 _ 
e, chach"ered reports of the progreſs and 
ech in nds of the new inſtitution; from 
jectate ch it a , that the ſpirit and 
on ng ty of: its founders continue 


—— e as at the firſt; 
of theßz ewa they enjoy increaſing + 
Chriſ bes of br tener utility. 7 
ict es- e have no recollection of 


ing to 
ſe offi- 
o ef- 

bhiſt 


p 


ve publication of any metaphyfical 
: ſes, during the preſent year, 


tall now proceed, according to 
| clubliſhed order, 


to take notice 


the head of government and law. 


In “ An Hiſtorical View of the 


Engliſh Governwenr, &c, by John 


Millar, eſq. Profeſſor of Law in 
the Univerfity of Glaſgow,” ue 
meet with an Intereſting diſplay ot 
the gradual progreſs of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, from the earlieſt pe- 


plivered to the Supporters of a New  riods of its hiſtory, accompanied 


with - philoſophical reflections on 
human nature, and the progreſs of 
ſociety. © The whole of the author's 
lan is divided by him into three 
ks, The firſt compreticads the 
ſeries of events from the ſettlement 
of the Saxobs ih Britain to the Nor- 
man Conqueſt; the ſecond” from 
the reign of William the Conqueror 
to the accefſion of the houſe of 
Stewart; and the third from the 
reign of James the Firſt to the pre- 
ſent time. In his firſt book Mr. 
Millar, « iving a preliminary 
account of the ſtate of Britain under 
the dominion of the Romans, treats 
of the conqueſt of England by the 
northern Barbarians ; the divifion 
of -the country under the various. 
chiefs by whom that people were 
conducted; the ſubſequent union 
of thoſe principalities under one 
ſovereign ; and the courſe of public 
tranſactlous under the Saxon and 
Daniſh monarchs; In a cloſe and 
diligent inveſtigation. of theſe dark 
times in which the foundstion 
our preſent. conſtitution was laid, 
our author has given ſuch eviden- 


ces of patient enquiry, and calm 


judicious reaſoning; as reflect the 


higheſt honour on his abilities aud 
ingenuity, The ſecond book is de- 


voted to enquines reſpectiog the 


changes introduced into the Engliſh 


cotiſtitution at the time of the Nor- 


man cotiqueſt; the courts of julitce; 


the gradual progreſs of eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction and authority ; the biſ- 
tory of the parliament ; the king- 

y 


P 2. | 
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| er from the ehen of Edward 

th eſt, to that of Henry tbe 

Seventha the alterations in the ſlate 

af the ordinary courts of juſtice; the 

eſtabliſhment ofthe courts aftommon 
lay et Weſtminſter; the petty jury 

7 jury; the circum- - 

ſtances which [prevented the civil 

F 3 1 in 

rated in the ſyſtems of Engliſh ju · 

_ Hiſprudences as in that of ot 
Europeen countries ; the riſe of the 
court of Chancery;:; and the eir- 
cumſtance which promoted com- 
20% 2 the 2 l 
Kur pe, and parſicutar in . 

land. Ia this book Me. Millar — 
veſtigates the changes that took 


place in the Engliſh government it has been generally ſuppoſed the 
the Foglih ronſtiturion tas but it 


with unuſual accuracy and perſpi- 
. euity-;-and- hen he- differs. from 


thoſe who have. written before him commons were contented | uit 


on the ſame; ſubjects, he ſupports - 
bis Nei either by. unqueſtion- 
able hiſtorical evidence, or by the 
moſt forcible and; ſatis factory rea- 
ſoning. For the third part of: our 


e author's plan, Which 1s defigned f uppokd deſects in the pre ſent cu 


ta point out the improvement made 
ia the Engliſh government, from 
the acceſſon of ale heuſe of Stewart 


they derive all power from the pet 


in ur political department. Ia & ef1 


quaint and 2nigmatical title is con-: „ wha 


poſed of two ſyllables, by which, 


as wWe art informed, the Egyptian; 


expreſſed the executive power. In 
the- firlt parc of this work the author 
ires into the origin and conf 
tution of patliaments ; in which 
bis knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of the Britiſh cooſtitutior 
pears to be exceedingly deteftive 

[The dactrine of modern reformes 
be dereſis and cxecrates : and : 


ple, he endeavours to prove tha | 
reſided originally with the king 
and that parliaments were in the 
ſtate of perſection at a time wher 


embryo; when, as he fays, ib 


their ter pw and had not ye 
concei ved the flattering, but per 
cious idea of a popular government, 
In the pathological part the autho 

ives an account of the real an 


Hitution of parlia ment, to get ber ui 
his new plan for à reform. Th 
purport of this plan is, to exten 


to the pręſent time, Sith the pre- the prerugatives of the crown, | 
ſeut flare of the Britiſ eonſtitution under u nominal ſubjection to th 
in all its principal branches, we laws to inorcaſe the influence c 
look forward with much impatience, the ariſioerutic branch of the cot 
and with the bigheſt expectations. ſtitution : and to diminiſh the pore 
Tbe ſtyle af this work 3 of che people. From this acool 
zal nervous and chaſte, and ſuffi- of nur author's principles, whic 
eientiy ornamented for -# philoſo- we hüve given in as compredled 
7 n gene · form ad poſſible, our readers will 
ral merits are fa as to ſecure able to of the deſign and te 
50 its ace ape g reputatioh-in - "RENE is publication. As 
£35 1 republic e907 CAR - 208; execution, it is write 
„ Pou-Row zan Horicatand-Cri- _ in 3 and- fanciful, but 
tient Enquiry into the Phyſiology -: the Time: time u a ſpinted ar 
and Pathology r manner: and we. ba 
Work of that mixed complexion, that . often found. the author's obſer 
[we were. for ſome time at a loſs, whe- tions to be acute and ſenſible, thoug 
- - they io introduce it in this place or the opinions which- he engeaves 
. rt 8556 88:7 duos 39 ianvs 27; anos avid is | 
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13 com- n the ſpirir of 
which, the Britiſh con a uon. 9 — 
yptians The © Comparative Reflections 
er. In 


author 
couſii 
which 


Amen 


titution 


feflive 
former 


and 1 


he pee 


that i 


> king 
in the! 


2E whet 
ſed tha 
+ but it 
yz th 
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not yo 
t pero 


amen. 


e autho 
cal an( 
ent Can 


ber wit 


1. Th 
exten 


Mn, % 
u 0 I 


lence Þ 
the PUL 


on the and preſent [Phlirical, 
1 7 at 4 

Great Britain, with ſome Tho 
concerning Emigration, by Rich- 
id Champion, eſq.“ are «< 
in the form of letters to 4 friend, 
lard at ſen, in 1784, on the author's 
nſage from Engl. nd to America. 
The ſubjeAs of theſe letters are bf 
donſiderable importance, aud have 
frequently: employed the pen of 
tur ableſt writers on finance, oom - 
mee end = 
rdudory letter on the motives for 
bis quitting this coun 

thor enters into diſcu 
rational debt, and the preſent peace 
eabliſnment, in which he 1 
Þ the moſt 


mm 
9 
jbtying. 


new of the fy ſtem of government 
during the 105 


Civil Srute of 


ivered 


politics. After an in- 


w views, 25 


he preſent ſtate of 
no means concur in 
ſter this he wakes a 


: 


ent reign ;\ which, 
ing the adminiftrations' of lord 


ingham and the duke of Port- 
bod, be ſeverely cenſurer u un 


mixture of 


— tyranny and corrup- 


ton,” Mr. Champion, im the next 
pace, enquires into the principles 
vf he tiderent par es who have 
um ſacceeded to the helm, und 
the matives of the 1whig lenders in 
forming the coalition, of which he 


befriend amd admirers The: fol- proſpecd 


bring leiters are on the fate of the 


wmimerce of Great Britain before 


the war, and ſince the pence; the 
former and the preſent ſime of the 
muners of the people of Oteat 


nin; and on the fubjeſt of emi- 
— 8 In theſe 
the author isevidently guilty 


halpable errors, and biafſed" by 
puitable prejudices aganſt the 


- =— = 


"the au- tion 
n of the 


e 
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© eſabliſh' are not confertaneons 


county which he has deſerted. In 
the repreſentation which be gives 
of the corru of” the people, 
and in the compariſon: which ne 
draws” between the vices cf Rome 
before ity fall, and thoſe Which pre- 


oghrs vail in England, ue 'exaggergres 


matters beyond all le truth, 
We do not ſay chat many of His 
obſervarions relatiuꝑ to France, the 
principles of foreign commerce, 
nad the public manners, are hot de- 
ſerving of attention aud revard : 
bur hls reflections are ſo frequently 
accompanied by the effuſiqns'of a 
virulent party ſpirit, that they ire 
not likely ro-ſecure to themſelves a 
diſpaſſonate and favourable _recep- 


From the pen of the uls de 
Caſaux, the public hath received a 
ſeconuꝰ aud va third Continua · 
tiot o ts on the Mechanifm 
of Syeietles. In theſe publications 
our lively and entertaining writer 
engages ja 2 vindi cation of the doc · 
trines —— bom agony in his 
former work, again odjections 
which have been brought agaiuſt 
them as paradoxical and viſſonary. 

''Phough we think that, in ſeveral 

inſtanden he hath ſucceeded, and 

. have receirtdigreater pleaſure from 
his defences, than from His original 

thought, yet we find ourſelves ob- 

pt aguiuſt many of 
and condufiots. Theſe 
hs, however, bold out 


continusti | 
to the Britiſh reader the ſame bright 
s with the author's formec 
work; und may be recommended 2s 
ing u p 'ant) fo thar 
dependency, which 
dur end omibous 

predictions of the luſt mention 

writer gre calculared to excite. 
„A Polirical Survey of the Pre- 
ſent State of Europe, &c. by k. A. 

W. Timmermann, Proſeſſor of Na- 
tural Fhiloſophy at Brunſwic,” cone 
P 3 \ | fits 
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ſiſts of ſixtoen different tables, con- 
taining a general comparative view 
of the forces, government, extent 

and oopularign of th he different king- 
nk of Eurape; to which are 
added, obſervations and te markt on 
the productions, uealih and com- 
merce of the countties which be 
deſcribes... Tue author does not 

reſent this work to his readers as 
the. reſult and eſſence of whar is 
Known concerving the preſeut flate 
of Europe,“ but only as the out- 


lines of a lar 415 treatiſes 2 be 
— 


means jo fill up, at a futur 
Tiod, with more circuimſtanti 
better arranged intelligence.” 'The 


chief ſources of bis . information . 


have been the political works af 
his countrymen the Germgns, 
whoſe atiention has been very much 
of late years, by · ſuch kind 
935 iſguiſitions, Ftom. the work 
before us we have received much 
_pleaſure and information, which we 
conſider as an earneſt only of what 
we may farther expect from the au- 
125 s abilities, an S 2 
„ Tbe 4 Defence ap the Cone 
tpi of Frege of 4 he Uotted 
tates erica, n Adams, 
IL. L. H.“ 'was edu 2 io combat 
an opinion of Mr. I. 's. in his . 
letter to Dr, Price, that the ſlates of 
_ America, 1 ip fo their conſtitu 
i ou l the cuſtoms of 
n „ witholt.. any. particu 
Medye and that inſtead of Needs. 
155 al authority . into one centre, 
rs be the.ngtion, they bave eſta- 
"bit 25 different bodies j a 'of . 
_ repreſentatives, e council, = 
governors aſe there is in Eng- 
land, à hoaſe o 2 a BY 
of lords, and a Ling, 
beck of Mr, Adams is B (5-H 
into the meaning of Mr. Turgot's 
indeterminate expreſſion, ( one cen- 


tre, that of the nation; to ex 
the abſupdury' of e >, a 


C 


5 
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omg that a mixture of the three e all 
194 U the regal, the ariſtocratical, Gang 

e democratical, ' properly ba, noch 
Javced, compoſes the wal perfect te C. 
form of government, and is the bet ib 
calculated for the ſecurity of pok. he al de 


tical happineſs. Of this import nat 
and intereſting work, two volume 


have been publiſhed during the pre. heredit 
ſent year. In the firſt volume th 4 may 
author examines, with a penetratii bn an 
and philoſophical eye the moſt ce reverhe 
2 ſtates and commonwealth ſumer 
af. antiquity, and the opinions dH de el 
get ancient and modern phil kaſed q 
; ers, who have” written on thy produce 
| inciples of their. government ine VP 
This 1emarks. on theſe are (e. iba" 51 
and pubs 84 bis concluſon Eins 
* upported an appeal to ih 7 
1 and" decifive teftimn 0% 2 

"of hiſtory, and experience, In thi 1 
Un Tro 


ſecond volume Mr. Adams lays þ 
fore his. readers a {kecch of the hi 
1 the Italian republics, of the 
m age; to which he has an 
nexed 9 fervarions on the excelles 
cies and imperfections of. their go 
u- |,verojhents; Wa obſervations ar 
geniouſly aud forcibly applied b 
* him to 12 e his fa 
Lui * ple. Of this worky 
ut expreſs a very vigh and 

4 ble o 1025 It poſſe E 

, meroug, roofs of the author's learn 
ing, jullgment, and mianlineſ « 
timent, zs well as of his ſincer 
and. ardeut deſtre to be ſerviceabl 
to his ' native country. But un 
erhaps, are the more partial in it 
"urs on $ccduhe of the fine pan 


ic which/1t contains on our ont nog 

py conſtitution ; a paved, 7 mar 
which is füpported not only on th N 
nd of general reaſoning, but b de 1 
aurhentie facts and determinate er obje 
i de reſult 
The 4 Obſerrations on the 1 e, 
Revenue of the Crown,” cost yo 


an authentic and accurate aceoun 
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4 1 the =_ s:; of the And they are peculiarly ſeaſonable, 


nahe ir v lue, at different at the preſept time, When it is the 
from the reign of William 8 850 of -parlja 2. how they 
aerar to the preſent, time; de, pk ſt convert theſe unimproxed 
hong reaſons which may neglected 1 into ap object 


al edged in avour of the propuſed © great national. deſſt, If public 
dicnation of, them. Thie land re - fame is to be c iC the amhor of 


erer hon an 


author. dyides into ſuch this plc png ork is the hogpurs 
ee .of, the Grown, as able Mr. John St, John, wha; was 
* to be either i in poſſeſ for many years ſurreyor of, the 

enjoy ment, Ng 1p cron lands; aud who, canſequeats. 
* Npeclan ey, Ot the. 90 muſt he peculiarly qualihed ta 


famer lied are, firit, the DE 5 and. 0 digel ſuch a bady 9s. 


able .cllates, which being attually, i | 


ormation, Bes 


lkaſed qu, or in, a cgurſe of leaſing, * An Account, of. all the Mazora, | 
ptoduce a rent annually, and alſo a Ng. in the different Tre ar. 
in vpon, renewa), Secondly, fees Lind and Wales, held by Le 


0 Fw ot. ak , the, Crown, as con'aine pak in the, __ 


ou dat 1 honaurs, ma, port of the — — appointed ; 


d. buagre * in. leaſg,.. to gnquire into the Stote and Condis 
r the cafe 4 e tion of the Royal Foreſts, e, 
7 or ag conſtitu- will be, principally, acceptnbie 
C hancellgr of the, fg: perſyng poſſelling, or intereſted ia, 
. $ 3 el A by leaſe, from the crown 
the, crow ſor (3 tg, boni of the gu. The 


mow is majeſty or ih 3 Paruculars of this acgount Wis AF; 


bublic, ſervice. . And, fift —— — 8 
lates and intereſts hen the grawun 
n e and Wales, 


being n reverſion. of © 
we all rity — 


d in coluqins, undes illing. , 
bk The. firſt giyes the counties 
the... in, alp Man as open, with a brief 
red deſcription. - the, N houſes, 
anc R, 7 demiſe ip ege T9.theS - 

ed the. I 4 of, the leſſees; 
1 of the laſt leaſes z ,ahq terms 


„Mbich may be con 


Firſt, fo 1 


ol beifs ; or ec Gi þ by lcd thereby granted; the. period 3 ofiexs . 
a wing by. | imitation — piration ; the 5 value dat the | 


— bes of ie 050 LR 10 old. rarus 


o cbe , gro wu. We have premiſſes by dhe laſt. ſurvey ; the 
15 if; fied theſe e . l e the renew: 2 4 
orwer]y received; the - 


tre our reade * A fot ral idea Ma increyſcd aud new rents ſurcbarged, 
ter Rating the who 


+ . 


th and. to take plage when the old ones 
teyenue, ang * deterwipe ; and abſervations an par- 
_=_ in high iz ie ticular eee. — 
1 author fugge e Re 4 e 100d) 
meg lures..and pieces Of. 3 bwilar, nature) js. ayochey - 


jor the i prove af this import: publication, egtitled, | 4 Repars df 


Theſg o e the, Commilſioners appointecb to. 


object, 
5 of great attentian tot quite into the. State and Cotydir 


and convey much , vſefu of the Wogds, Foreſts, and Land- 
ta, thoſe who are. dere. Revenue, of the Cron. 1, ' 
ping agquainted wh K. = Mes Fee. en 
2 4 call 
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called. Eueloſures a Cauſe of im» 
proved Agriculture, of Plenty and 


Cbespueſs of Provifione, of Popu - 


lation, and of both Pri vate and Na- 


tional Wealth, &e,” enters into 


proven examination of a panphs 


publiſhed about two years ago, 


called, a © Political Enquiry ĩuto 
the Conſequences of enclohing Waſte 
Lands, &, and the . Curſory Re- 
marks upon Encloſures, by a Coun- 
try Farmer,“ which we noticed in 
our Regiſter of the laſt year. In 
the courſe of this examination, our 
intel li 


inaccuracies of his antagoniſts; 
while he eſtabliſhes the poſitions 
with which he ſets out, by a detail 
of acute and maſterly arguments. 
The. Suggeſtions for renderin 
the Encloſure of common Fields 
and waſte Lands'a Source of Popu - 
lation and Riches, by Thomas Stone, 
Land and Tythe Surveyor,” are ins 


tended to counteract the vulgar pre- 
an 1 Reflections on the Poor's Rates, and 


judices agaĩnſt the practice ſor 
contends ; and as they are penned 
302 plain and intelligible maoner, 
7 5 — 
8 My pl 0 whom th 
to the people for whom they are 
chiefly Kügves. 7 0 25 
The Letter to the Court of Di- 
rectors of the Society for improving 
the Britiſh Fiſheries, with a Plan 
for the Erection of Villages,“ ap- 
pears to be the production of an in- 
ſelligent and judicious writer, and 
to merit the attention of the gentle - 
men to whom it is addreſſed, One 
particular object of his pamphlet js, 
to recommend the letting out land 
on building leaſes for twenty-one 
years, inſtead of erecting buildings 
at the expence of the ſociety. How 
ar his propoſal may meet with, -or 
oppoſe the prejudices. of the inha- 
bitants, we ate not competent io de- 


t author reaſons with bis 
uſual force and perſpicuity, and ſa“ 
tisfatorily points out the errors and 


ter, 1698. 3. Giving Alms no Cha- 
. By Dante Foe. Firk 


than more 
laborious inveſtigations, 


recommendation nt a time when the 


but that the! directom will delibe. 
rately weigh this and every other 
cireumſſanee which is meant to con. 
tribute to the fuctels of their great 
national nr obi ti 
« A Caſlection of P 


AC amphleti con- 
cervihg the Poor; with: Abſtroch 
of Poor's Ratet; Expences of dif. 
ferent: Houſes of Induſtry, c.“ 
printing | = pron; thr pena for em- 
ing of the , eſpecially in 
und babe the City of London. By 
Thomas Firmin. Firſt printed i 
1678. 2. Bread ſor the Poor; or, 
2 of ſhewing how the Poor 
_ maintained and duly 
ded for in 2 far more plentiſul, 


and yet — Manner than they 
now are. By R. D. printed at Fre. 


printed in yo. 4. A Letter to 
the Citizens . Glifeos, contains 
2 of the Management 

the Poor Funds. By a Citizen of 
Glaſgow. Printed in 1783. 5. Some 


ſome Tables taken from the Abſireft 
of the Returns of the Overſeers of 
the Poor, made to theHonſeof Com. 
mons in 1776. 6. Specimen of 
Books of Accounts for Pariſh Poor, 
11 te do all of them 
contain uſeful h inte and obſervations 
os the ſubjects to which they refer; 
and ate particularly deſerring of 


attention of the vation is directed io 
reviſal and correction ofour poor lun. 

The: Confiderations on the 
Bills for the better Relief 2nd 
| of the/Poor, Kt. it- 
tended to be offered to Parliament 
this Zeſton, by Thomas Gilbert, 
eſq.“ are the fraits of that gentle- 
man's long and patient attennon © 
the ſubject of our poor laws ad 
their Improvement; The prineipol 
propoſals in his plan of reformat' 


ares 
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chat each county ſbould be di- 
d inen dss thit “ certain 

miteners ſhould be unmed in 
5 ſor each chumy ; and that 
they, as perſons beſt qualified from 
their re 


dence and Angwledge of 
the couhtiryy ſhould prefcride-wha 
id bat number of pariſhes ſho 

de chrown into & diſtrict ; and that 
houſes of induſtry ſhould be erected 
in each —— — 
employment oi the poor. I 
— which are intended 
to be comprebended in the firſt of 
Mr. Gilbert's bills; aud which are 
trim inc and diſeuſſed iu the pam- 
phlet betote us The incorporating 
lde por of ſeveral pariſhes together, 
u an experiment e hich hath already 
bert made n diſfrrent parts of the 
tngdom: ; and; it ſhould 2 
from the returns delivered in to the 
houſe' of commons, with conſider - 
ile ſucceſs. Theſe inftances the 


therativiy in our poor laws for which 
be is an advocate ; aud hopes that 
e may de . juſtied in the confi- 
bee, that what bas bed a good 
eld a ſortie coumties may de likely 
v produce: the- ſame good effect ĩn 
de whole kingdom, 9 
. What 
mer be the opinion generally enter- 
ined af Ibis new fyſtem, and 
ich a be — 
ieh may agurrrit 
— — — . ' 
ackn itvofrbis/country. 
His labour and: iduſtyy have Veen 
weraried; and unerampled; and 
4 s attend — er- 
— — 
Ce - 
Ara of bier 
—— ofrdie Poo 
"th Fatrudyctory - Nemarks, Set.“ 


*in intereſtingꝭ and well wrirten 
* . 4 2 60 . 
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patmphlet,oin which-the author un- 


dertukes to p ove, that all our atarns 
reſpe&ing the poor, have ther ſource 


only in the” with on” of © the 
pariſh money, inf the 'retief of the 
and the «penerhForieg] ot of 
ng employment for thoſe 
who IG; ad that 3 
act, founded on the ſpirit of. or 
preſent ſyſtem" will ſurmount 
every obſtacle, and produee a reforta 
at once fimple. certain, and imme- 
diately beneficial.” He is particu- 
tarly hoſtite to thoſe party of Mr. 
Gilbert's plau which recommend the 
eſtabtiſhmenr of county workhovſes, 
and the appoĩntmeot of public com- 
miſtioners inſtead of the Prefent ma. 
nagers of the poor. One part of 
his pamphlet is empl5yed * fug- 
geſting the idea of pafiſy woikſfiope, 
which by affording emiploymeht to 
che induſtrious poor, ond enable 
them to reheve themſeſves; and 
lerve them at liberty to retire from 
them every day, to the comforti 
of their dw fire fide, and to engag 
in an other occupation that mig b, 
offer The te EHu of this and. 
nymous write gre ſo Tenfibie; diſ- 
puſſionate; ad ˖amaue, that we 
eunnot but recommend them to the 
tention of alt who are engaged in 
a reform of our poor lass. 
The author of * OT — 
an Eſſay, ſhewing the 'perniciou 
Influence of Hovſes of Indufiry” on 
che Dn Intereſts — os _ 
als s, Alſo, fenfibly an 
2 e the pelt 23 
welt zz mhumanſty of "uniting great 
nombers-of che poor under one jb. 
niſdiction, and in one houſc. Such 
a plan, he hends, woſild tend 
greatiy te the deereaſe af pbpuli- 
tion, and have à fataf influence In 
15 nem — manly ſpirit" of the 
tower ran — 2 
poor as they may be, are our gre 
dependance for | odd 


* 1, 
on, 
- 


* 


our 


* 
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our national intereſt or ſafety be in 


| — from foreign. invaſion or do- 


meitic broils; and who, poor as the 
Jowe(} are, ought not ſurely to have 
their, condition rendered ſtill worſe, 
by reduciog them to a ſtate of fla- 
very, in the fatal conſequences; of 
which even their ſuperiors might 
in time, be involved.“ ' 

« A General Plan of Parochial 
and Provincial Police, by William 
Man Godſchall. eſq. one of his 
Majeſty's Juſl ices of the Peace for 
the County of Surry,“ is the produc- 
tion of ax, infelligeor and judicious 
author, who endeavours to promote 
the great work of public reforma - 
tion, by urging on his brother ma- 
giſtrates the prevention of ctimes, 
by a ſtrict execution of the laws 
calculated to ſupport morality, and 
by an attention to the inſtruction 
and morals of the riſing generation 
of the poor. The inſtructions, like» 
wiſe, which be has added, to qver - 
ſeers and conſtables, for better re- 
gulating their .reſpeRting., pariſhes, 
&c. appear . by the 
worthy author to give them a fami- 
liar- abd diſtinct comprehenſion of 
the general duties of ir offices, 
Mr. Gale in his. fourth eſſay n 
the Nature and Principles, of Public 
Credit, &.“ brings forward a ya; 
riety of objed ions againſt. the ſyſ- 
tem of redemption laid down in the 
late act of parliament for diſcharg · 
ing the public debts; and explains 
the means by which che ſinking fund 
may be preſerved in its. proper 
line of ſervice. This eſſay is di- 
vided into four ſections. In the 
firſt Mr. Gale conſiders the contents 
of the late act, which he declares 
to be not only extremely deſective, 
but entirely ineffectual; as the ac» 
tual reduction of the debt, for which 
it was intended to provide, can only 
take place in the time of peace, and 


that ſuch paits of the debt as ſhall 


be redeemed; during peace, muk lo- 
evitably be again incurred duriug 
war. in. the ſecond ſection, he 1; 
engaged in pointing out the/m-anz 
of correcting that defect, and of 
rendeting the ſinking fund efficient, 
as well durlag war as peace, This, 
he ſays, may be done, by a con- 
verſion of the debt into ſtocks bear, 
ing a higher intereſt, than that of 
the marke!, ſubject to a limited ten. 
der for the periodical redemption of 
the capital. The third ſection i; 
on the comparative value of annuity, 
ſtocks, bearing different rates of in- 
tereſt, aud ſubject to different tens 
ders for their; zedemption, In the 
fourth ſection we are preſented with 
a brief aecount of the nc, progreſs, 
and preſent i ſtate o the, public debts, 
From this ſhort account of the work 
befare - gs, our readers will be en- 
abled to form ſome, idea of the au- 
thar's plan, whigh be ſupports wich 
conſiderable abilities and ingenuity, 
To this, Eflay are added, in an App 


pondix, many. uſeful tables af the 


comparative values of redcemable 
annuitysſtacks, bearing different 
rates of gatgreſt, ſunject to different 
tenders for the redemption of the 
capital. wits „: / 
The author of, ' Canſiderat 
onson the Annual Million Bill, &c.“ 
expreſieg, likewiſe, his diſfatisfaction 
with it, chiefly, pn account of that 
part of its principle which. admin 
of, borrowing maney, in caſe of 4 
deficieney,.. This praioe he rep 
bates as unpoluical and ruinous; and 
warmly attacks, thoſe writers who 
have recommended it, The mec 
ſures which , be. recommends for dil: 
charging the, public burihens ate, 
by all honourable meang to endea- 
your to preſerve the continuance o 
peace 3 economy. ;, A finking fund 
ſupported. by a clear annual ſurplus 
and not hy loans ; to lower the in. 


tereſt, of our debts when that &\ 
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with propriety be done; to avoid 
deu loans, if poſſible; but if that 
mull, be to create yew funds which 
hall be more thau ſuſucient to pay 
the intereſt; and laſtiy, to put an 
end, at once, to a very heavy an- 


nual cxpence, and to the principal, 


cauſe Ot a conſideruble part of our 
preſent national debt, by the reſto- 
nation of Gibraltar to the Spaniards, 
for a equivaleot, 
Fe, hren on f An Exami- 
nation of Mr, Pitt's Plan for dimi- 
niſhing the Publig Debt. by means 
of Sinking Fund,“ is to give ſuch 
account of chat plan as may ve 
intelligible to thoſe whoſe knowledge 
of ealeulation is exceedingly limited 
and conſin-d. And this — 
the author has executed ina clear 
lansfagtory manner. In anſwering 
ſome ot the vulgar objections to tue 
miaifter's plan, be explains the 
operation af it during the period of 
tour years and a half, and eighteen 
ears reſpectively; from which, ahe 
ime neceſſury to liquidate the whole 
of the debt, will be found a plain 
and enſy matter of chlculation. 
Mr; Herrenſchwand's „Piſſertati- 
anon the Publie Credit of European 
Nations,“ is a continpat jon of his 
Stem of modern politieal Oeeono- 
my, of which we gave fan account 
in our laſt Annual Regiſter. This 
wok{-while it adds freſli teſtimony 
9-the ingenuity and good ſenſe of 
= r oY inſtances of 
5 dlameable fondneſs for hypothe- 
is and needleſs. , of 
hi io0 frequently drawing conclu- 
ions from poſitions of a. doubtful 
ture, which are ſupported by by 
be aſſertion, and not by proof. 
A we are taught to expect future 
liſertations from Mr. Herrenſch- 
vand, before his ſcheme is com- 
Peted, we cannot but expreſs our 
renewed with, //that he would be 
More careful to avoid thole failings 


1 


which, deſtroy the importance and 
value ot his labours. And if he 
hai not been ſo free aud magnificent 
in his promiſes ot what may be ex- 
pectod, by the nations of Europe, 
trom the ſyſtem which he is to pro- 
duce, e ſhould wait for it with 
moe favourable impreſſions, and 


- 


with fewer appreheuſions of a diſap- 


men. F N e 
The ++ Piſcourſe on the external 
Commerce of European Nations, 
dy the ſame gentleman, - contains 
many juſt and tenſible obſervations 
on the improper attachment of Eog- 
land and of France to external com- 
merce, while they have neglected 
their internal; and retarded the 
proſperity to which they! might 


have arrived, by impeding agricul- 
ture, and miſapplying the force of 


national induſtry. But though we 
admit of the general principle for 
which our author contends, we de 
not always feel the force of his rea. 
ſoping, and are ſorry to obſerve the 
ſame impei jeRions ia this diſcourſe: 
as in thoſe productions of his which 
we have already noticed. rag 
Wich uncemmon pleaſure have 
we peruſed a Defence of Uſury; 
ſhew ing the Impolicy of the preſent 
legal. Reſtraints on the Terms of 


r in a Series of 


etters to a Friend; by Jeremy 
Bentham, of Lincolu'-Inn, eiq.“ 
In this ingenious and valuable work, 
the autbor lays. down the followi 
propofition, viz. that no man 


ripe years, and of a ſoupd mind, 


acting freely, and with bis e 

open, ought to be hindered, wich a 
view. to his advantage, from mak- 
ing ſuch bargain, in the way of 
obtaining money, as he thinks fit: 
nor any body hindered from ſup- 
plying him, upon any terms he 


thinks proper to agcede to.“ The 


truth ot this propoſition he eſta- 
bliſhes, by enquiring into the val, 
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dity oi the ents which may 
be adduced ir: ſ#pport- of! the — 
trary rati ĩce. Theſe arguments C 
claſſe de five heads; via. the 

vention of uſury: the preven-· 
— of prochgality ; the protection 
ol indigence aguintt' extortion; the 

eſſion of the temerity of pro- 
jectors 3 and the protection of ſim- 
plicity againſt impoſition. On each 
of theſe he ſhews, clearly 
and fatisf-Qorily, that no juſt and 
rational argument can de alledged 
in favour of the anti- uſurious laws. 
With equal force of reafoning does 
he point out the evils and miſchiefs 
which they have a tend-ncy to pro- 
duce. In he following part of the 
work, he ably defends the. claſs of 
men called projeftors, towhom-this 
country owes ſo much for the im- 
provement of her arts and manu- 
factores, from the animadverfions 
which are thrown out againſt them 
by Dr. Adam Smith, in ifs eele · 
brated work on the Wealth of Na- 
tions. The ſubject of this treatiſe 
is exceedingly intereſting and im- 
portant, in a national view. And 
the argument and ſpirit with which 


the author attacks the eres wo 
our reſtraining laws, will, probably, 
engage: other ingenious writers 

the ſerious and public diſcuſſion of 
it. From ſuch -a diſeuſſon we may 
ultimately expect the moſt important 
and beneficial conſequences. - With 
reſpect to the language of this work, 


it is, in general, correct and perſſ 
path 2 228 though —— 2 


Feftive is elegance, itis by no means 


ſo: in poimtednefs and energy. 

In the“, Elements relating to the 
Law of Iuſurances, dy lohn Mil- 
valuable addition to the treatiſes 
which have already been publiſhed 
on this ſubject. The firſt part of 
-this work relates to the circumſtances 


. 


ance : which dre the form of the 
contratt; and the accidental or de. 
ſigned effects of fraud and error, in 
its form, ftom either of the parties 
concerned, To this part is Tub. 
Joined: an enquiry, how far the 
ties have a right to recede ſrom tbeir 
engagements. The ſecond part i 
on the nature of an inſurance-con- 
tract, and the obligations ariſing 


from it;; together with the ſubjed 


of average, which is clearly ers- 
mined and explained, ' I be third 
part door — the- circum. 
ſtatces pecu tar to inſurance, which 
extinguiſh the obligation of the 
parties, and vacare the policy: to 
which is added, à chapter on the 
premium, und the return of the 
—— hen the policy is vacated, 

n every part of this work Mr, 
Millar gives evidence of great pro- 
feflional induſtry and juſt reflection. 
His doctrines and opinions are ſup- 
— authent ie decifions'; and 
the whole may be pronounced a ju- 
dicious and'pe ive guide to a 
acquaintance with this kind of jo- 
riſprudence. Ia the author's-intre- 
duction we meer with: many ſenhdlc 
and uſeful obſervations on the cos. 
—— 2 — ; its nature, ut 
ity, bi und ſubjects; © 
B. K vof Philadelphia, in his 
46: Enquiry into the Effects of Pub- 
lic Puniſhments upon Criminaly, avd 


upon Society, v argues very ſenſibly 
on the inelliegey” of 2 


ments to produce reformation ; 1 
they are a connected with in. 
famy, and deſtroy that ſenſe & 
ſhame in the mind, which is obe 
of the ſtrongeſt preſervatives of ii. 


tue ; as they are generally of ſvch 


or mind, 


which are ab ſolutety neceffaryto x. 
ſorm obſtidiate Habits of vice; 3%, 


as experience teaches us; that the) 
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0 crimes. Mony of his obſerva · 
tions al ſo, od the eiſſtcts uced 
on the minds of che f rs, by 
the: fortitude, inſenſibility, or dif- 
8 Pn _— 
are an ; il phi . cr Wwe 
. — — ſpeculative and 
fanciful in the ſpecifics which be 
preſetibes for the moral diſorders of 
lis patients; and, when he ſays, 
I Have nd more doubt of eve 
crime having its cure in moral a 
phyfical in than I have of 
the efficacy of the Peruvian bark in 
turing the iotermitting fever. The 
duly difficolcy is, to find out the 
proper retnedy ar remedies for par- 
ticular vices. | 

The Emperor's new Code of 
Criminal Law, publiſhed at Vienna, 
and tranſlated the German oy 
an; Officer, appears to have ori- 
ginated in the true fpirit of huma- 
nity and philoſophy, and to be ad- 
mirably adapted to e the in- 
tereſn of his ſubjects. This code 
u divided into two parts ; the firit 
of which treats of criminal, and 
the ſecond of civil offences. From 
that part of the code which deter- 
nines the nt of — 
olſences, it appears, that capital pu- 
niſhments io to be entirely lai 
alide ; and that the offenders are to 
de condemaed to public expoſure, 
mpriſonmetit for a longer or ſhorter 
period, with diſſerent degrees of 
cafigement, ſolitude, and. hard 


&, proportioned to the injuries 
wind they they have done to ſo- 
dery, The: puniſhments to be in- 
liked for ei vil offences ate, corpo- 


nl correRions, the pillory, con fine - 
nent, 


jon do the public 
Javers, and baaiſhemene from 
A deter mined 0 0 niary 
n 
ug in the eaſe of prohibited games. 
ln, reading this code, we have re- 
red much pleaſure from obſerv- 


touching the Ar 
ration of Laws, in which' the reader 
will diſcover marks of the ſame or. 
der, perſpicuity, and depth of 
thought, as diſtinguiſh the other 
works of that judge, — 


ing its uniform ten, 
gate the ſeverity of penal laws; to 
adminiſter impartial juſlier; and to 
render offenders, after having ſuf- 
fered the-puniſhment aftheir crimes, 
good and uſeful members of the 
community, It is, however, a new 
experiment: and the changes 
which it introduces in the rad 
laws of the emperor's dominions, 
may uce ſome temporary evils. 
But if it Mould not meet, ar fic 
with a favourable ion; a 


be immediately ſucceeded b all the 


advantages which its 


have ex z we have no doubs, 
but that it will, ultimately, be fol 
lowed by the moſt important and 


beneficial conſequences. The tranſ- 
lator, as far as we arg able ta judge, 
appears to have executed his raſk 
with care and fidelity, 5 

From A Collection of Trafts 
relative to the Law of England, 


from Manuſeripte, now firſt edited, 


by Francis Hargrave, eſq. Barriſter 
at Law,” the lawyer and antiquary 


will receive much gratification and 
amuſement. It conſiſts of two ma · 


nuſcripts of the celebrated lord Hale, 


preſented to Mr. Hargrave by Mr. 


Zeorge Hardinge, ſolicitor-general 
to the queen; and various other 


manuſeripts communicated by the 


hon. Daines Barrington, Joſeph Je- 
kyH, far John Sinclair; lord chief 


baron Skynner, and others of his 


learned friends. _ Among the moſt 
valuable and intereſting pieces to 
general readers, is 4 Treatiſe con- 
cerning the Cuſtoms; by lord chief 
juſtice Hale, which-abounds in im- 
portant aud uſeful information ; and 
another containing Conſiderations 
dment or Alte- 


to miti- 


n 


| 
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' atready been publiſhed. Tuo of 


the ſubjects on which he treats, will 
be particularly intereſting at this 
time; thoſe, of reforms of office, 
and the crown lands. 

Mr. Ruſſel, ſolicitor to the board 
of commiſſioners for the affairs of In- 
dia, hath done a very acceptable ſer- 
vice to the Eaſt - India company, and 
to thoſe who are concerned in the af- 
fairs of that commercial body, by 
publiſhing . A Collection of Statutes 
concerning their | Incorporation, 
Trade, and Commerce, and the Go- 
vernment of the Britiſh Poſſeſſions in 
India, &c.“ This compilation, be- 
fide poſſeſſing the merit which is due 
to patient and tedious enquiry, is 
recommended 'by a copious ang gc: 
curate Index, in which the matter 
is arranged alpudbetically ; and lays 


open to the public, for the firſt time, 
the by-laws, conſtitutions, rules and 


orders, for the good government of 
the company, and an abridgment of 
the charter of incorporation, and 
other important grants. 5 


Williams's““ Cotnpendious Digeſt | 


of the Statute Law, &c. from Mag- 
na Charta, to 27 George III.“ will 
recommend itſelf to gentlemen of 
the law, by the judgment and ac- 
euracy which the author has diſco» 
vered, in compiling a4 copious! ex- 
planatory Index to every ad of par- 


hament ; and by the clear view. 


which it affords of the progreſs of 


the legiſlature on the different ſub- 


je&s which they have inveſtigated. 

„The Attorhey's Vade-Mecum, 
and Client's Inſtructor, &c. by 
John Morgan, eſq. Barriſter at 
Law, in Two Volumes,” is defigned 
to facilitate practidoners in the law 
in an acquaintance with the method 
of | proſecuting and defending i. of 


actions. In the execution of this. 
work, the author has chiefly adopted 


the plan of Comyns's Digeſt ; while 
he has not neglected to avail himſelf 


houſe of peers in England. 


of Bacon's Abtidgment the luer 
reporters z. and other works of ac- 
knowledged merit. and utility, He 
has, likewiſe, introduced many an- 
luable obſervations, reſulting from 
his own experiences As this work 
is drawn up in a plain and perſpicu- 
ous manner, and all Latin terms 
are avoided, as much as poſſible, it 
appears well calculated for general 
uſe. 

Dogherty's ** Crown! Circuit Al. 
ſiſtant: being a Collection of In- 
dictments, Informations, Con viction 
before Juſtices, _Inquibtions, Pleas, 
and other entries in Criminal and 
Penal Proceedings,“ is recommended 
as a ſerviceable collection of prece- 
dents, in the branch of ſpecial 
pleading to which it belongs. To 
this work is added, a. Table, in 
which, the different crimes aro alpha- 
betically arranged, and the ſtatutes 
to which they relate, are accurately 
pointed ot. 

© The Martiage Law of Scotland 
ſtated,.. by John Martin of Lincoln's 
Inn,“ is publiſhed with a view to 
aſcertain with preciſion, the law on 
a ſubject of ſuch: gieat importance; 
which appears from ſome late trials 
not to have been generally and at- 
eurately known. In this work the 
author endegvours to ſhew, from 
the authority af ſtatutes, that no 


conſent of parties, followed by mu. 


tual acknowledgment; that no in- 
tercourſe of the ſexes ĩn conſequence 
of a promiſe af marriage, is ſult; 
cient to couſtitute a legal matrimo 
nial contract; but that its legality 
muſt be determined by actual folem: 
nization, according ta the rites of 
the church. It is 4 fact, bone reh 
that the deciſions of the court af 
Scotland, huve for a 9 period 
paſt ſupported. the [oppoſite doc. 

rine: which. deciſions have beer 
almoſt uni rerſally confirmed by the 


Is 
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ſn pure Mathematics, we do not 
collect any publication during the 
preſent year; which hath a claim on 
bur attention. Among the produc- 
tions ol 'a mathematical nature, it 
vould be unjuſt to overlook rhe 
„Tables of Intereſt, from One 
Pound to Five Hundred Millions for 
One Day; by-whic h the Iutereſt of 
my Som of Money within thoſe 
Limits, may be found with more 
Expedition. than by any Tables hi- 
bicherto publiſhed. By Thomas 
Hurry.“ "Theſe tables of intereſt, 
33 far as we have examined them, 
appear to be accurate and cortect; 
and to deſet ve the character claimed 
for them in the title page. To 
theſe ſucceed other, tables, ſhe in 
the value of the parts of an hundre 
weight,' beginning at one pound, 
a different prices, from 25. to 21. 
4. per hundred weight ; the va- 
lue of one hundred weight, and 
one tun, at different prices perpound, 
be decimal parrs of a foot, with its 
uſe in computing the tonnage of 
lips, &c. which are equally deſcrv- 
wg of recommendation. 

Imiſon's Compendium of Arith- 
netic; to which is added, the Art 
of Numbering by Numbering Rods, 
alled Napier's Bones,“ is allo a 
perſpicuous and uſeful guide to an 
icquaimayce with that art. 

AsMr. Young's Examination of 
thezdand 4th Definitions of the Firſt 
book" of Sir Iſaac Newton's Prin- 
eis,“ appears to have been enter- 
tl into, from à total miſapprehen- 
lon of fir Ifaac's meaning where he 
peaks of the V/ Hnertiæ of matter, 
| particular” account of it, if it 
wild be intelligibly given, is un- 
dreur y. dne | 

Wich reſpe& to the « Elements 
 Taftics, and Introduction to Mi- 
ary Exolutions for the Infantry, 
Tanllated from the original German, 
J. Landmann, Profeſſor of For- 


tification and Artillery to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich,“ 
we know not where we can with ſo 
much propriety introduce the mens 
tion of them, as in this department 
of our Regiſter, Theſe Elements 
were originally written by a Pruſ- 
ſian general, whom the tranſlator 
calls the Euclid of Tacticiaus. He 
begins his work with inſtructions 
for teaching a recruit; after which, 
he proceeds to derail the evolutions 
of a battalion ; and, in the next 
place, thoſe of a whole corps. Ma- 
ny of his rules and obſervations will 
be found clear and fimple, and de- 
ſerving of the attention of theſe 
officers who are defirous of more 
than a meer practical knowledge of 
their profefſion. Theſe elements, 
and the leſſons which they contain, 
are illuſtrated by plates, which are 
accurately and neatly engraved. 


[When we turn our views on the 
publications of Philoſophy of. the 
year, we perceive, with pleaſure, the 
objects of enquiry more numerous, 
and the eſſays more important. An- 
other collection muſt be now added to 
ourDomeſtic Literature, if the events 
of war will permit us to confiler the 
ſecond volume of the American 
Tranſactions lately publiſhed by that 
title. Vet we cannot forget out 


former conneSions; that the name of 
Franklin was once our own, and we 


wiſh to retain it. We may alſo add, 
that as it is publiſhed in Engliſh, we 
cannot with propriety look on it as 
a foreign work : we muſt, however, 
begin with our own collection. 

Mr. Herſchell, for Aſtronomy maſt 
begin with him, has enriched his 
favourite ſcience with ſome'new and 
important di ſooveries. The Geor- 
gium Sidus, remote, and ſcarcely 
perceived by the unaſſiſted eye, he 


has found to be ſimilar to the other 


planers, at à diſtance from the ſun, 
in 
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in requiring the aid of ſatellites; two 
bave been found attending bim in 
bis orbit ; and we may ſuppoſe 
from aualogy, that more may be 
diſcovered. But when we conſider 
the diſtance of the planet, and the 
eifficulty of procuring ſufficient light 
in the inſtrument, it will be more 
ſurprifing that two are diſcovered 
than that the reſt ſhould remain 
concealed. In our own fatellite, he 
has made an, important diſcovery, 
that there is a ſource of light inde- 
ndent of the ſun. He calls the 
minous ſpots volcanos, with great 
reaſon, and if a,quibble can ariſe, 
it muſt be to the name. His ſiſter 
« ſweeps the heavens,” and in one 
thels houſewifely employments, 
ſhe diſcovered a comet, which 


deſcribes. Her brother, ſo far as 


obſervations will permit, traces its 
path ; and Mr. Woolaſton has appli- 
ed his new ſyſtem of wires in obſerv- 
ing it in Auguſt and September of 
1786. Though it be not in the 

ranſactions of our Royal Society, 
we may mention in this place, Mr. 
Hancock's **Aſtronomy ot Comets,” 
publiſhed in this year, which gives 
a general account, and a ſufficiently 


exact one, for popular enquiry, of 


theſe excentric planets, ' | 

On the ſubject of Aſtronomy, we 
ought to mention Mr, Bigge's very 
accurate * Determination of the He- 
liocentrie Longitude of thedeſcending 
Node of Saturn,” Kohler's “ Obſer- 
vations on the Tranſit of Mercury, 
obſerved May 4th, 1785,” t Dreſden; 
and the obſervations of the ſame oc- 
currence, at Peterſburgh, by M. 
Rumouſki. Mr. Smeaton has alſo, 
in this annual volume of the Tranſ- 
actions, given an Obſervation of 
tha right Aſcenſion and Declination 
of Mercury, out of the Meridian, 
nezr.zts greateſt Elongation ”; and 
Mr, Vince, by a method equally 
fmple and exact, has calculated the 


If To 


de Thury aſſerted, wuhout ſufficient 


« Preceſſion, of the Aquinoxes." i 16-44 
Aſtronomy owes ſomewhat alſo w (41756 
the American philoſophers, In their Wl te foc 


Tranſactions, we are indebied to 
Mr. Rittenhouſe for ſome aſtronomi- 


cal obſervations, as well as fur ſome Wl In N 
obſervations on a comet. The rev, „me 
S. Williams has given an . Accoun e ver 
of the Tranſit of Venus over the Sun, Murat m 
as it was obſerved at Newbery in the Min the p 
Maſſuchuſert's;” and Mr. Patterſun = 
has deſcribed an ** Eaſy and accu get " | 
rate Method of finding the true Me» Moch 
ridian, aud thence the Vari: tion of Wlnaxcer, 
the Compaſs,” To Mr. Ritteuboul: Hees, 4 
we alſo owe ſome calculations on a Woke 
meteor, which Mr. Page had de- y 01 
ſcribed ; and to Mr, Belknap, und ef: 
accurate deſcription of an Aurora W}eriner's 
borealis. The correſpondents of the meter, a1 
American Philoſophical Society de- No ſhe 
ſerve alſo our attention. Mayer ha» WMlericit 
inſerted ſome *+ Altronomical Obſer- tine 
vations,” in Latin, in this volume; Wie ae, 
and M, de Grauchain ſome obſers the very 
vations on a ſolar and lunar eclipſe, WMertory 
in French, Erydone 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions Wnhope 
we receive an account of the method ¶¶ance of 1 
followed, in determiniog the relative u lord} 
firuations of the Royal Obſervatories Med, in! 
atGreenwichand Paris, a work ofthe Mr. Mooi 
greateſt importance to aſtronomy and Wſquke, A 
other ſciences, and conducted in 2 ey curil 


manner which confers the bighelt 
honour on the abilities and attention 
of major- general Roy; no mes. 
ſurement of a ſimilar kind, bas hi- 
therto, we believe, been carried 00 
with ſo much accuracy: and the 
difficulties which have occurred, vill 

oint out the beſt methods of avoid 
ing ſimilar ones, in other works of the 
ſame kind, and add ſomething te 
philoſophical know lege. M. Call 


conſide 


reaſon, that the longitude of the 
Royal Obſeryatory at Greenwich, 
was. not determined with accuracy 3 


but this aſſertion has dra n from the 


Aſtronomer 


— 
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xc.” Wl Atrobbmer Royal, an excellent dif- 
ſo ro Bil (444rion,"in'which he has explained 
their Wl the foundation of the miſtake, and 
ed to Wl tiewed rhe exactneſs of his prede- 
nomi- ceſſor's computations, | ppg =o 

ſome il In Meteorological. remarks, the 
e rev, ¶ olimes, on either ſide the Atlantic, 
count e very rich. Tndeyendetit of the 
e Sur, WMuſeitmetedtoloyical regiſter, we find, 
in the in the Philoſo hical Tranſactions * a 
terſun rip! x 54 extraordinary 


Set 7 Hilos and Parhelia ſeen, in 
North America“ in 177t by Mr. 
Bitter, ' - Theſe remarkable 8 

eemed 


phouſe BWW:ice, which would have 

s on 4 WWrwpherſe in a rudert age, were pro- 
ad de. wh owngito local circutnſtances - 
ap, a Wat effefts merely optical. Mr. 


Renner's aceount of -a new electro- 
neter, arid of a doubler of electricity, 


ety de · ¶ v ſhew very minute changes in the 
yer hug aneity of the air, ate of great im- 
Obſcr- N portinee· Electricity has contribut- 
lume 3 e ao, in this volume, to explain 
obſer Mae very peculiar eſſects of a thun- 
eclipſe, Wir-form in Scotland, which Mr. 


brydone has deſcribed, and lord 
dunhope explained. It was an in- 
hoe of the returning ſtroke, which 


relaue l lordſhip pointed out, and eluci- 
ratorics Ned, in his Principlesof Electricity. 
k of the r. Moore's . Account of the Earth - 
my and Rue, Auguſt 1 1th, 1786,“ is alfo 
xd 10 y curious, though it was not ve- 
bigbelt Wy confidefable, or its influence ex- 
tention Mahrs. Sir Benjamin Thompſon's 
0 met- WF tperiments made to determine 
bas he relative and variable Quantities 
ried 00 WW Moiſture abſorbed ſrom the Atmo- 


nd then, by various Subſtances in fi- 
ed, vill br Circumſtances!” ſhould not be 
voi over without remarks and 
cs of the eat commendation; Dr. For- 
ding tern experiment on heat furniſhes 
Callin Wile that was not known before. 


afficient 


h America, well eſtabliſhed facts 
of the 


fill uncommon, and we envy the 


-nich, en philoſophers the poſſeſſion 
curacy WP © rich, and fo fertile à field of 
rom te ey. The experiments of Mt. 
onomet nn "ky | 


Ay | | 8 
Williams * on Evaporation; and the 
Meteorological Obſervations made at 
Bradfield, in New England,” are of 
great conſequence, Mr. Maddiſom, 
in a different part of America, has 
added to our knowlege of the wet. 
ther, and the different ſtates of the 
atmoſphere. Of the more aweful 
ſcenes of atmoſpherical convulſionz, 
with which America abounds, W e 
may perhaps attain good information, 
Dr. Perkin's “ Conjectures (ho- 
ever) concerning Winds and Water> 
Spouts, and Mr. Oliver's © Theory. 
of Storms and Water - Spouts, bave 
not greatly ĩnſtructed us; they look · 
ed for cauſes when they ſhould have 
accumulated facts. Mr. Rittenhouſe s 
« Explanation of an Optical Decep- 
tion” and his Solution of an Opti- 
cal Problem,“ are not among the 


moſt ſucceſsful efforts of deep in veſ- 


tigation. Thi sgentleman's Account 
of ſome EKxperimentson Magnetiſm,“ 
and his © New Method of placing a 
Meridian Mark,” are of ſomewhat. 
more importance, becauſe more ap- 
plicable to uſe. Mr. Hopkinſon's , 
„Machine for Meaſuring a. Ship's. 
way,“ is of a ſtill more practical ten- 
dency ; and Bernard Roman's de- 


ſcription “ Of an improved Sea 
| Compaſs,” is extremely 
While Mr. Pownall, in his various 


valuable. 


voyages, bus examined the Cur- 
rents of the Atlantic"; and in 4 


' ſeparate publication given us his 


Hydraulic and Nautical, Obſerva- 
tions on the ſubject; the aged Franks 
lin has not traverſed the ſame coy 
in vain, We receive, in the Ameri- 
can Tranſactions, his letters to M. 
le Roi, on maritime ſubjefts, where 
he has ſometimes indulged in Kg: " 
lations, but more . inſtrudt- 
f 


ed us by remarks o utility and 
practical importance. 1 _ the. 
prefident, whether be directs the ſen- 


man, or deſcends, with his hymble 5 
attetidant Dr. Ruſton, to expliiy th 
2 | «9 Caute 2 


\ 
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« Cauſe and Cure of Smoaky Chim- 
neys ; whether from the box which 
held his magnets, he ſuggeſts the 
utility of a © Slowly ſenlible Hy- 
grometer for certain Purpoſes,” as 
to meaſure, for inſt»nce; the relative 
moiſture of different continents, or 
deſcribes © A new Stove forBurhing 
Pit-coal, and conſuming all the 
fmoke:” he is in every office amuſing 
and inſtructive ; we read his Farious 
articles with real pleaſure, But we 
muſt not diſmiſs the ſecond volume 
6f the American Tranſactions, with- 
out ſome remarks on the more miſ- 
cellaneous philoſophical articles, for 
thoſe. of a different nature muſt be 
feſerved for their proper place. Mr. 


Hopkinſon ſhould receive his ſhare 


of praiſe for his ** New Methad of 
quilling a Harpſichord”; Mr. Otto 
for his memoir ** On the Diſcovery 
of America,“ though he detracts a 
little. from Columbus's therir, by 
rendering it very probable, that the 
| Weſtern continent was diſcovered 
before the period of this fiavigator, 
who is ſaid to have feceived Inborth: 
ation on this ſubject in Madeira; 
and the very ſcientific and valuable 
account of the proceſs of ſthe ſilk- 
worm by Meff, Hare and Skinner. 
'In other branches of philoſophy, 
this year affords no very ſtriking im- 
. provemeits. ** Aſtrology and an 
Aſtrological Catechiſm® are not phi- 
lofophical works; but what aid 
they do not borrow from credulity, 
reſts a little on philoſophy, though 
the prop is — ure.“ Thoughts 
on the farther Improvement of Aeroſ- 
tation“ is nearly in the ſame predi- 
cament, for the ſpectacle has now 
loſt its power of amuſing. Mr. Caval- 
To's work On Magnetiſm” is, how- 
ever, valuable, for it contains the moſt 
important facts on this ſubject, and 
an Abſtract of the beſt ſyſtems, while 


| it Inc udes, in ſubſtarite, his various 


4 in he Philoſophical Tranſ- 
e PAICAL Iran 
2912 * | 


- hiſtorians, aud to baffle the enqui'e 


ol che philoſopher, At 


actions, particularly the“ Magne. 


tical Experiments,” in the volume of bare 
the preſent year. His opinion rela. Wi de ft 
ing to the magnetical power of bra, . en 
is not generally admitted. We (hull BY ; We 
conclude this philoſophical ſketch — 
with mentioning Mr. Kirwan' lt. Tan 
tle, but very valuable work, an „E. et 
ſtimate of the Temperature of differ. Wl ** ha 
ent Latitudes“; the volume though Þbica 
ſmall, contains a, number of well. den 
authenticated facts, and the eftimare Will ©, Ob 
is formed on a ſeries of convincing Wolf, 
reaſoning, and accurate experiment. of the 
e ſtep is very inconſiderable by the 
from the condition of the earth, to medal, 
its various appearances in different Philoſe 
circumſtances, Mr. Jefferſon's*'Notes i vr ind 
on the State of Virginia,” containthe Wi A One 
outlines of a natural hiſtory of that ſeriptic 
province, ſketched with a flight but i 457 0 
maſterly hand, It contains « g , mY 
number of very valuable remarks, * 8 
The hiſtorian of North America which 
might alſo derive much affitance a 1a 
from theit Tranſactions, and real WW Wer, 
with ſome information, Mr. Belk 2 
nap's deſcription of the White Mous- Ip 
tains in New Hampſhire ; white, ae 
from the ſnow collected in the 7» npt 
vines; a. Deſcription of a remark- Wl 32 
able Rock and Caſcade on the Well Hooks 
fide of the Youghiogeny River,” and 7 P G 
a ** Deſcription of a Grotto at Ss. Ot 
tara,” by Mr. P. Miller. If wemay ice 
truſt Mr. Barton's Obſervations, o 5 9 1 
ſome parts of natural hiſtory, a { bands 
parate publication, the biſtorian, in ag 
purſuit of nature, will find traces of WW ga 
art, Many are pointed out in by u n. 
pamphlet, which ſeem to ſhow, ut I? MN 
America, in ſome eatly riod, fide F 
was peopled by a race not lels cm Ir ©. 
lized than enlighteped, On tht 8 * 
other ſide of the Alleghaney nod, ed 
tains alone, are theſe traces clear rk e 
indiſputable; but they are ſufficient n 
to con fund the diftates of profane ud the 
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hare done little, in enquiring into 
the ſtate of the earth. A Deſcrip- 
tion of the Strata abſerved in fioking 
1 Well,” at Boſton in Lincolnſhire,” 
occurs only in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. | 

But if we have neglected the earth, 
ve have carefully examined its in- 
lubitants; nor have thoſe ot the ſea 
deen overlooked. Mr. Hunter's 
« Obſervations, to ſhow that the 
Wolf, the Jackall, and the Dog, are 
of the ſame Species, were rewarded 
by the Royal Society with Copley's 
medal, and were inſerted in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. They 
xe indeed curious, but not complete 
or concluſive ; the ſame author's de- 
ſcription. of the ſtructure and œco- 
yomy of whales, is exceedingly inter- 
ſting, and ſhows, that if man 1s 
deſtined to rule on land, ſomething 
which approaches to the human 
lructure and ceconomy, forms the 
mer, though not the deſtructive 
tyrant, of the ſeas. In the American 
Ttanſactions, natural hiſtory is not 
rbolly unattended to: we find a 
keſeription, by de Valois, of a pied 
tegro. girl and mulatto boy; of a 
vorm in a Horſe's Eye,“ by Mr, 
Hopkinſon and Dr. Morgan; while 
Mr. Gilpin more humbly attends. 
a the annual of herrings, 
Which he does not explain very ſatis - 
aftorily, 38 his ſacts have as little 
bundation- as. his reaſoning, Mr. 
Mant's Account of the Electrical 
E, and Mr. Collin Flagg's De- 
enption ot the Numb-fith, are of 
none importance, though they add 
lule to what was before-known.. 

If we deſcend from anĩmated na- 
ure ta vegetables, we ſhall. find an 
«curate trapſlation, by the Litchfeld- 
Leiety, of Linneus“ Genera Plan- 
wn, from Reichard's edition ; 
ul the! borani}, is allied, jo. his 

| Te, ,by a wſeful, elemen- 
wy perfor penn by 
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tanica,” which would be ſtill more 
valuable, if it were illuſtrated b 
plates. For particular plants, wa 
muſt turn again to the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, where we ſhall find 
an accurate deſcription of a new ge- 
nus of plants, the cloranthus, whoſe 
only ſpecies bears a flower ſo ſmall, 
that it has obtained the name of in» 
conſpicuus, by Dr. Swartz ; and the 
beſt botanical account of the tree 
which affords the gum benjamin, a 
drug once of high value, that has 
et been publiſhed, by M. Dryander. 
t is found at laſt to be a ſpecies of 
ſtyrax. Another ſubſtance of great 
value, both in medicine and the arts, 
viz, borax, we have uſually received 
from the Eaſt Indies, without any 
information relating to its origin. 
In the ſame volume we have the me» 
moirs on the ſubject, which agree 
only in ſtating it to be the production 
of nature: in one inſtance where it 
is found diſſolved in a lake, it ſeems 
to be cryſtallized by the cold, pro- 
duced by the addition of ſnow : its 
acid occurs in a lake in Tuſcany. 
Whatever is added to the Natural 
Hiſtory of Medicines, little new in- 
formation has been received reſpect- 
ing their virtues. Dr. C. Smyth 
has repeated what Mercurialis told 
us of the effects of ſwinging ; but we 
are informed, that other experience 
bas not confirmed the very great 
virtues attributed to it. Buchan's 
« Cautions againſt Cold Bathing“ 
are, with a fimilar ſervility, tran» 
ſcribed from other works. In Ame- 
rica, Mr, Hugh Martin cured can- 
cers by a particular powder, which, 
as Dr. Ruſh found, owed its virtues to 
arſenic ;- and Dr. Wright thought 
that he perceived peculiar antiſeptic 
virtues, from the union of vegetable 
acid with ſea-falt: Dr. Morgan, in 
his Medical Hiſtory of the Red Bark, 
has chiefly tranſcribed what has been 


Bo- . publiſhed on this ſubject in 3 


22 


— 
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Theſe are the only articles which 
their Tranſactions furniſh on the vir- 
tues of medicines, On diet, we 
have ſeen, in this Country, conciſe 
« Obſervations on the Nature of our 
common Food, tranſcribed, with 
little choice, and leſs diſcrimination, 
from different authors; an . Eſſay on 
the Virtues and Properties of the 
Ginſeng Tea,“ which does not con- 
tain an atom of the ginſeng: on the 
oppoſite fide of poiſons, we have re- 
ceived a plain but uſeful tranſlation 
of Fontana's work, by Mr. Skinner, 
and ſome accurate “ Obſervations®* 
on the ſame ſubject, by Dr. Houſ- 
ton. Mr. Fickell has endeavoured 
to revive a medicine- once in great 
repute. His «« Conciſe Account of a 
new Chemical Medicine,”” relates to 
Hoffman's anodyne liquor, which 
he prepares with great exactneſe, and 
of-whoſe virtues he ſpeaks in no mo- 
derate language. If it be nearly ſo 
uſefu}- as he deſeribes, it muſt be 
truly valuable. 3 
Medicines of a different kind, 
whichchemiſtry analyzes rather than 
repares, are mineral waters. Dr, 
Smith has publiſhed ſome ** Obſer- 
vations on the Uſe of the Cheltenham 
Waters; but it bas been objected, 
that his philoſophy is of the corpuſ- 
cular kind, now exploded; and that 
bis encomiums are too much exag- 
gerated. He has not added to our 
knowlege of their nature by an ana- 
lyſis. Another author on the ſubject 
of theſe waters, declares againſt the 
neceſſity of an analyſis to underſtand 
the nature of their ingredients. Mr. 
Barker «derives his knowlege from 
ſome kind- of intuition; and defends - 
it, by a ſeparate pamphlet, entitled, 
«Obſervations on a late Publication 
on Cheltenham Waters,” Mr. Mad- 
diſon/ in the American Tranfattions; - 
has alſd given an imperfect analyſis 
of vrhat are called the Sweet Springs. 


141 * * * k. 


In the more general chemical 
„ e e e e 
phy = FS 
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works we e 2 great deſed mea! 
and what remains in this department, WI thor, 
may perhaps be rather ſtyled philo- and 
ſophical than chemical; but as per. WI W 
formed with chemical agents and WM dies 
chemical operations, we have re- Wl but! 
ferved it for this place.—In our lot Wl cus 
volume we mentioned Dr. Watſon def 
and Mr. Kirwan's analyſis of hepatic I beard 
air. In the TranſaQtions of the "ills 
preſent year, M. Haſſenfratz han Wi bett 
added to dur know lege of this ſubject, Wl vid, 
and ſhown, that ſulphur may be et 
diſſolved in any kind of air; and that * ant 
what has uſually been diſtinguiſhed des, 
by this term, is the ſolution in in- Up tt 
flammable air. Sir Benj. Thompſon, Wl eber! 
in the ſame collection, has given us dis we 
ſome © Experiments on the Produc. med 
tion of Dephlogiſticated Air from I Dr. Ac 
Water with various Subſtances,” in cond 
which he ſhews, that particular bo- “Lens, 
dies immerſed in water, have a great Wi cul-rl 
eſſect; and that much depends on f Ad u 
light. In the oppolite line of con- Wi bete 
denſation, we muſt mention Mr. u; 
Keir's Experiments on the congela- i acked 
tion of the vitriolic acid, which are — 
in many reſpects extremely curious, ö 
as the acid — ty —— — ; 
ſtrength for this purpoſe, and nenher 
too ſtrong nor 2 weak. Dr. Bed - k expi. 
does alſo gives an © Account of ſome Fo out 
new Experiments on the Production orks 
of Artificial Cold,” where the cold Frey 
produced ĩs very confiderable, andthe ot 
operation is not complicated, or the . Tha 
ingredients ex penſive. The laſt che- 0 er! 
mical memoir, which we ſhall men - e Anir 
tion, is Dr. Blagden's; . On the Au- E ba, 
cient Inks, and a — — 4 ＋ 
eovering the 'Legibih cren mog tt 
Writings,” It is wer correct and Salt 
extremely uſeful- in rhe diſquiſition os ; 
nene, 1g dbe period which (ſhed 
Chem , in the whic * 
we treat of, has been well employed, Las 
in inveſtigating the cauſe, and regu- ke t0 
lating the cure of 'the moſt painful ng 
diſeaſes af the human body; © wal 
4+ wil 2 00 2 0 mean, Kent 
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| mean, gravel and gout. . The au- 
_ thor, a man of ſound underſtanding, 
: ind original reflection, has publiſhed 

as ver. o editions of a Treatiſe” on theſe 
ts Art diſcaſes, differing from one another; 
but in the ſecond he conſiders a pe- 
ur ut WY culiar acid as the cauſe, and propoſes 
Watſon WY deſtroy it by abſorbeuts, We bave 
hevaric WY beard much in us favour, from ehe- 
of the nils and from practitioners; and, 
tz has WI whether it be really a peculiar 
ubjet, WM vid, or only the phoſphoric, it is of 
reit importance to enquire how far 

in antiacid diet, and abſorbent medi- 
viſhed does, may be of ſervice in prevent - 
; ug the fits, without injuring, in 


—. «her reſpects, the conſtitution. As 
iven * this work does not pro ſe a quack 


> oduce BY i:medy, it will not, probably, excite 
* br. Adair's reſentment, who, in the 
ſecond A of the — Cau- 
| bons, purſues the quacks, and par- 
rw kubrly Mr. Tickell, whoſe merits, 
nds on ud whoſe character, are of a very 
of con- bperior kind, with unrelenting ſe- 
n Mr. WW "ty ; be has been, in bis turn, at- 
. WH ticked by Dr. Freeman, one of this 
ich ate N *p<tuble tribe. This ſame anti- 
| empiric has publiſhed . a Philoſo- 
reicular WW ical and Medical Sketch of the 
neither I 'uman Body and Mind,“ in which 
r. Bed- l explains, with ſome perſpicuity, 
of ſome de outlines of the human ſyſtem. 
duction Mork of much greater conſequence 
he cold i his department, is Dr, Hunter's 
Calection of his Eſſays. publiſhed at 
ferent times, under the title of 
_ Obſervations on different Parts of 
de Animal Oeconomy. This col- 
led on, which coutaius ſome Eſlays 
wt before printed, either as illuſ- 
Wig the, phyſiology ot man, or of 
mals, is very interefting and cu- 
vs, The ſame author has lately 
tad to the Royal Society, and it is 
Whihed in their Tranſactions of 
Us jear, the accquat of «6 An At- 
dap to determine the Effect of ex- 
upaing one. Ovarium, on the num- 
& of \ dung produced,” The ex- 
Fament was made on ſwine, and it 
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appeared probable, that it had ſome 
effect on the number of each litter 
but its chief operation was on the 
duration of the breeding ſeaſon. Ir 
is a little remarkable, that, in rhe 
ſame volume, we meet with an ex- 
traordinary account of a very prolific 
birth, which is equalled on y in the 
Medical Records in Paris; and, in 
both inſtances, the huſband was de- 
cliving in a chronic diſeaſe. - Dr, 
Garthſhore's Collection of Caſes of a 
numerous Offspring in diſtin Births, 
occalioned by this fact, is very im- 
portant. In the Practice of Mid. 
wifery, we have received much in- 
formation from Dr. Denman's « A+ 
phoriſms on the Application and 
Uſe of the Forceps in preternatural 
Labours;“ his Eſſay on Natural 
Labours, and “ on Uterine Haw 
morrhages.”--It is but juſtice to add, 
that no practitioner ſhould be unac- 
— with tneſe ſhorr, but valu- 
able treatiſes. Dr. Leake's ** Sylla» 
bus on the Theory and Practice of 
Midwifery,” may be mentioned as 
one of the publications of this year; 
but, from its nature, it mufl be 
ſhort; and, in other reſpects, it is 
not very promiſing. Dr. Smellie's 
Tables have been conſidered always 
as valuable; and we are pleaſed to 
ſee them republiſhed, with explana» 
tions, it is faid by Dr, Hamilton. 
They are uſeful illuſtrations of the 
ſubject which we are treating of, In 
the conſequence of child-burth, we 
have received ſome affiſtance from 
Dr. Walſh's ** Practical Obſervations 
on the Puerperal Fever;” and Mr, 
Mantell's *+ Short Directions for the 
Management of Infants,” contain 
ſome judicious remarks on the con« 
duct nece to be obſerved in that 
helpleſs ſtate, It is enough to men» 


tion Mr. Rymer's ** Phyfilogical 


Con jectures concerning certain Func 


tions in, the Human my, in 
the Fetus and Adult.“ x 
In other branches of Surgery, we 


23 ſee 
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ſee nothing of very great importance. 
Mr. Bell has publiſhed the fifth vo- 
lume of bis “ Syſtem ;** Dr, Kirk» 
land, the ſecond volume of his En- 
ity into the preſent State of Me- 
* Surgery.“ The firſt is a valu- 
able collection from other authors, 
and the ſecond diſtinguifhed by the 
peculiarities of the firſt volume, by 
an extenſive acquaintance with me- 
dical and chirurgical authors, as well 
as by experience and good ſenſe. 
Wares © nn on Opthalmy and 
Pſoropthalmyꝰ are of ſome practical 
importance; and Jackſon's ** Obſer- 
vations on the inefficacious Uſe of 
Irons in Caſes of Luxation and Diſ- 
tortion of the Ancle Joint,” which 
are to be followed by a detail of his 
own method, can only be. appre- 
ciated by examining their compara- 
nve advantages. B27 
The lues venerea, and Dr, Hun- 
ter's Treatiſe on it, has occaſioned a 
preity ſharp controverſy. Mr, Hun- 
ter's work has been attacked with a 
violence which leads to ſuſpect per- 
ſonal diſlike rather than a profeſ- 
fional difference of opinion, to be its 
foundation, by Mr. 12 Foot, a 
name of no great rank in ſurgery, 
and whoſe luſtre 1s not augmented h 
the Obſervations on the new Opi- 
niqns of J. Hunter,” He has been 
« anſwered” by Mr. Brand, and 
reviewed“ by Mr. Trye. On fimi- 
lar ſubjects, we have Perry's „ Eflay 
on the Lues Venerca,” a work of 
little importance; and a more uſeful 
Eſſay on the Gonorrhæa virulenta,“ 
by Mr. Clubbe. 
By anticipating the account of 
publications, on the pragice of phy- 
ſic, we have Umigithed a catalogue 
which was not, before, either exten- 
five or important. Dr, Brown, the 
Bruno of his ſect, has publiſhed a 
new edition of his Elementa Medi- 
cinz ;” and leſt that ſhould be unin- 
i6lligible, we have received a partial 


= 
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tranſlation of, and a. commentary on 


it, under the title of Obſervationson W. 
the old Syſtem of Phylic, exhibiting of 1 
a Compendium of the new Doctrine, 42 
by a ER converſant on He qe 
Subject.“ He could nct with po- u 
priety have ſaid on either ſubjed, u 
or he ſeems to know little of the old No 

doctrine. But he is haſtening to ob- f by 
livion, and we have no temptation * 
to draw him back, Dr. Barret“ 5 
« Treatiſe on the Gout,” we hall hh 
refer to Dr. Adair, for it is deſigned * N 
to recommend a quack medicine; Wl 3 
and even Mr. Perfect's ( Caſes of ide b 
different Species of Inſanity,” though WI ie! 
ſufficiently candid in the narrative, Of 
are a little ſuſpicious, when we re- 3 
flect that he ſuperintends a private I Cru 
lunatic aſylum. Mr, Harriſon's Ob- h 
ſervations on the Cure of the Dry Bl bos 

Belly-ache“ are deſigned to recom- Wl __ 7 
mend a noſtrum for worms, ad of ot 
ſhow that he is little acquainted wih bare 
the diſeaſe, or its termination in pal» bard 


ſy. The Narrative of the Ethcacy 
of the Bath Waters“ in theſe and 
more general palſies, is extracted 
from the records of the Bath Hel 
pital, with great fidelity, and ſtrongly 
evinces the utility of this remedy. 
Dr. Ruſh, in the American Tranſac- 
tions, has given a good *Efſay on the 
Cauſes and Cure of Tetanus, chiefly 
adapted to warm Climates, with 
Remarks on the Cauſes which 
produce Diſeaſes in new raiſed 
troops.” His Enquiry into the 
Cauſes of the Increaſe of Bilious and 
Remittent Fevers in Penſylvanu, 
though ſeemingly of local 1mport 
ance, is l uſeful, On the 
ſubject ot periodical diſcaſes s 
ought alſo. to mention M. Teſts 
two learned and accurate volumes 
% De Vitalibus ÆEgrotantium Perio- 
dis.“ Though the author is an Ita 


lian, theſe volumes are properly at * 
. publication, and are hight the M 
creditable to bim. We mult de weed, 


mentior 


* 4 
por” © 
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tary on meotion Dr. Parkin's “ Eſſay on a 


ons on noſotogical and comparative View 
biting ofthe Cynanche Putrida,” though he 
vQtrine, adds little ro our knowlege of the 
on tle treatment, and Dr. Hamilton's “ Re- 
th pro- Wl marks on the means of obviating the 


ſubjed, fatal Effects of the Bite of a Mad 
the old Dog,” which chiefly depends on cut- 
to ob· ting out the part, before the poĩſon is 
Patio abſorbed, It is a pleaſing conſider- 
Barret: ion to reflect, that its abſorption 


ve ſhall is not immediate; but that there is a 
le{gned ſufficient time left to decide whether 
deine; Wl me dog is really mad, and to procure 
Caſes of the bel aſſiſtance, which ſcience or 


though BY which art can afford. 

cn, Of the abſorbents, we have an ac- 
1 WC ſe; curate and valuable treatiſe, by Mr. 
eiae Cruikſhanks, illuſtrated by a plate 
's *Obe of their diſtribution over the whole 
the Dry body, The deſcription is complete, 
Mp ind the phyſiological part very exact. 
15, © Bi Of other branches of Anatomy we 
wy have received no accounts, We can 
n pa hardly call the“ Art of making A- 
22 utomical Preparations,” deſcribed 
eſe * by Dr. Morgan, in the American 
W „ Tranſitions, an art ſufficiently un- 
th Hal. derſſood, to the extent it is carried 


Rong! in that paper, an anatomical work. 
en e partridge with two hearts, in 
Trin os the ſame collection, can ſcarcely be 
) vr 15 tyled even curious, till the facts are 
4 1 more accurately aſcertained, Mr. 
* wn Hunt's ( Qbſervarions on the Cir- 
. wie F culation of the Blood,” in which the 


zt tel Won of the heart is particularly 
wy conſidered, though leſs ſtrictly ana- 


2 tomical, is of more real importance. 
jo 69.4; Of the miſcellaneous works the 
On th uſt is alſo ſmall? Dr. Duncan con- 
© wlll es the Medical Commentaries,” 
7 md has this year publiſhed the firſt 
volumes volume of the ſecond decad, a diſ- 
— Peri. tindon which he has borrowed from 


the Leipſie Commentaries, We have 


cher * received alſo the firſt volume of a 
per'y i te notk, entitled, © Memoirs of 
50 alk the Medical Sociery of London, 


mention Mich, as a ſpecimen, is not very 


promiſing, fince it contains few facts 
of curiolity or value,] N 


In turning to the next department 
of literature which claims our at- 
tention, the firſt work of import» 
ance that preſents itſelf is, „The 
Hiſtory of Great Britain, from the 
Revolution in 1688, to the Acceſs 
ſion of George I. - tranflated from 
the Liu Manuſcript of Alexander 
Cunningham, eſq. Miniſter from 
Great Britain to the Republic of 
Venice, by Dr. William Thomp- 
ſon; and publiſned by Dr. Holling- 
berry, archdeacon of Chicheſter.” 
We are informed, in an ingenuous 
introduction drawn up by the tranſ- 
lator, that Mr, Cunningham was 
pecul:arly qualified for ſuch a work 
from his intimate acquaintance with 
the principal characters among the 
ſtateſmen and heroes of the times 
which he deſcribes ; his confidential 
connection with the Engliſh miniſ- 
try during a conſiderable part of the 
reign ot queen Anne; and a re- 
markable penetration of mind, which 
enabled him to make the moſt advan- 
tageous uſe of his ſituation and op- 
portunities, In the firſt book the 
author enters into a recapitulation 
of the ſtate of affairs in England and 
on the Continent from the death of 
Cromwell tc the death af Charles 
the Second, The remaining part 
of this work is chiefly employed 
about the public tranſactions dur- 
ing the reigns of King William 
and Queen Anne, which were dif- 
tinguiſhed by ſome of the moſt 
intereſting and ſplendid events in 
Engliſh Hiſtory, Mr, Cunning» 
ham's manner of writing is peculiar 
and original: but if not ſtrictiy 


conformable to the fules of hiſid- 


rical writing, it is, nevertheleſs, 
entertaining and inſtructive. His 
account of the religious controvere 
ſtes, and of the debates in both the 
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Engliſh and Scotch parliaments, 
on the ſubject of the union, is diſ- 
tin and perſpicuous; and his des 
ſcriptions; of military tranſactions 
are-remarkably lively and intereſt- 
ing. Many of the facts and anec- 
_'dotes which he relates are ſuch as 
have eſcaped” all other hiſtori- 
ans, and will be found to throw 
confidergble light on the period to 
which they relate. In delineating 
the manners of the times, and in 
deſcribing the intrigues of courts, 
his fyle and manner are peculiarly 
excellent. Sometimes, indeed, he 
indulges himſelf too much in in- 
vective againſt ſuch individuals as 
were the objects of his diflike ; and 
às un juſtifiable in his farcaſms on 
the clergy and the fair ſex. On 
the whole, however, Mr. Cun- 
ningham's Hiſtory is a valuable 
addition to our ſtores of informa- 
tion, and ſources of amuſement, 
With reſpe& to the tranſlator, he 
hath executed his taſk, in general, 
with much fidelity and credit; 
thaugh occaſional inſtances occur, 
in which he has miſtaken the mean- 
ing of his original, or expreſſed it 
in terms that are inclegant or pro- 
vincial. Theſe errors merit the 
attention of Dr. Thompſon, and 
will, doubtleſs, be corrected dy him 
in future editiont of this work. 
From The Hiſtory of Mexico; 
collected from Spaniſn and Mexi- 
can Hiſtorians, from Manuſcripts 
and antient Paintings of the 6 
dians ; by Abbe D. Franceſco Save- 
rio Clavigero, tranſlated from the 
original Italian, by Charles Cullen 
elq. in 2 vols.“ we have received 
much information and entertain 
ment. The Abbe, who is a native 


of Vera Cruz, refided thirty-fix' 


years. in the provinces of New 


Spain; 2 the Mexican lan- 


gvage ; collected their traditions, 


and. fudied n o 


theſe accounts he poſſeſſed ſingulat 
advantages for writing the hill 

before us, The firſt volume of 
this work contains. the . natural and 
civil Hiſtory of Mexico, to the 
time of the Spaniſh invaſion, by 
Cortes; and an account of the 
manners, cuſtoms, and antiquities 
of the inhabitants. This account 
is exceedingly intereſting, and iy 
diverſified, throughout, by a va 
riety of entertaining incidents and 
anecdotes, In ths ſecond volume 
we have the author's relation of 
the firſt voyages of the Spaniardz 
to this part of America, - and of 
the expedition and conqueſt of 
Cortes; in which he rejects the 
marvellous and fictitious ſtories 
which have diſgraced the pages of 
many former hiſtorians, and con- 
fines himſelf to unqueſtionable facts. 
To this volume the abbe has added 
nine diſſertations on the land, the 
animals, aud the inhabitants of 
Mexico; which are intended to 
confirm what he had before advan- 
ced on its natural and civil hiſtory, 
and to guard his readers againſt the 
errors and miſrepreſentations of ſe- 
veral modern authors. This work 
we recommend as containing the 
moſt authentic and valuable ac- 
count of that extraordinary people, 


who, though ſurrounded by ſavage 


and barbarous nations, had, by 
their own efforts, arrived at at 
aſtoniſhing pitch of knowledge and 
civilizatjon ; and who preſented the 
nobleſt and moſt curious ſpectacle 
to the diſcoverers of the new world, 

The Hiſtory of the Turk 
or Ottoman Empire, from its ſoun: 
dation in 1 300, to the Peace of 
Belgrade, in 4 240% tranſlated from 
the French of Mignot, by A. Hau. 
kins, Eſq. in 4 vols.“ is chietly 
drawn from the ſources which our 
beſt European authors ſupply ; '9 


which, have been added & f. f 
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tion of ſome modern Turkiſh An- 
naliſis, and the remarks and obſer- 
vations of Baron de Tott. The 
three firſt volumes comprehend the 


events from the commencement of 


the Ottoman empire, to the death 
of 'Solyman II. in 1691. The 
fourth volume contihues the hiſto- 
ry of the Turks to the year 1740. 
As A hiſtory, this work is principal» 
ly valuable for the-clearneſs of the 
arrangement, and the accuracy of 
the- relations. But if we except 
the characters which he draws of 
the reſpective emperors, we meet 
with none of thoſe epiſodes which 
relieve the mind from the fa'igue 
occafioned by a long continued 
narration. This however, mult 
de attributed, in a great meaſure, 
to the barrenneſs of our author's 
ſobject. As a fimple and impartial 
relation of facts, it will prove an 
acceptable ſubſiitute ts the Engliſh 
reader for the voluminous compila- 
nons to which he has uſually been 
referred for a knowledge of Turk- 
in Hiſtory. — ; 

Grellman's * Diſſertation on 
the Gypfies, tranſlated from the 
German, by Matthew Raper, Eſq. 
I. R. S. and A. S. is the firſt re- 
zular and circumſtantial account of 
ihat extraordinary people, which 
ve have met with. The Gypſies 
ae a ſingular phænomenon in Eu- 
rope ; whether we contemplate 
their habitations, attend at their 
_ or only look in their faces, 
they always a r particular, For 
the | Of tribes thiws and four 
hundred years they have gone wan- 
lering about, through civihzed as 
vell as rude countries, a diſtin 
ad ſeperate people, on whom 


ple have made the leaſt alteration, 
This ingenious 


wither time, climate, nor exam- 
us Diſſertation, which, 
mpre bens in « connected form. 
appeared on the 


ſubject, in detached pieces, is & 
vided into two parts. in the firſy 
the learned author gives an ace 
1 of the diſperſion and number 
of the Gypſies in Europe; the pro- 
perties of their bodies ; their Food 
and dreſs ;. their family economy; 
occuptions and trades ; their mar- 
riages, education, and funeral 
rites; their political regulations; 
language, ſciences, and arts.” In 
the ſecond part of this diſſertation, 
we are preſented with an enquiry 
into the origin of this people; in 
which the author conſiders the 
different opinions of former writ- 
ers on the ſubject, and endeavours 
by a variety of arguments to eſta - 
bliſh his own hypotheſis, that they 
come from Hindoſtan, - Without 
haſtily deciding on &4 queſtion” ſo 
curious and difhcult, we think that 
the author's reaſoning carries with 
it conſiderable force, and that it 
will require much ingenuity and 


learning to refute it. But it is 


from the firſt part of this work that 
we have received our principal en- 
tertainment; eſpecially from Mr. 
Grellman's Enquiries into the Cha- 
racter and Capacities ofthe Gypſies. 
Mr. Raper's tranſlation may pofſeſs 
the merit of fidelity, but we can» 
not allow it any claims to elegance, 
Whitaker's Mary Queen of 
Scots vindicated,” in 3 vols. is an 
arduous attempt to throw light on 
a very important, but a very ob- 
ſcure period ot biſtory. Mr. Good- 
all, Mr. Tytler, and Dr. Stuart 
had preceded our author in the ſame 
defign : but his labours are mort 
cloſely confined than theirs were, 
to an examination of the Letters 
and Sonners ſaid ro have been wtit - 
ten by Mary to Bothwell, with an 
inveſtigation of a few of the cir 
cumſlances relating to the death 
of Darnly, and the Queen's mar- 
riage with Bothwell, Mr, W _ 
cr 
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ker begins this work with an hifo- - 


rial Account of the Commithon in- 
ſtituted, firſt at York, and atter- 
Wards at Weſtminſter, for enquire» 
ing into the grounds of the diſfer- 
ences ſubbſting between Mary and 


her, Subjects; in which he fairly 


convicts- Elizabeth and her mini- 


fers of the moſt 
and partiality, 


he proceeds to conlider the Letters 


infamous duplicity 
In the next place 


ſaid ta have been written by the 
Queen to Bothwell ; when he ſub- 


ſlantiates the evidence of their being 


forgeries, fully and ſatisfactorily, 


He is equally, ſucceſsful in over- 


turning , the authenticity of the 
Sonnets, and the pretended con- 
tracts between Mary and Bothwell, 
We cannot, however, agree with 
our author in all the circumſtances 
of his vindication ; and we think 
him injudicipus in not contenting 
himſelt with exculpating Mary 
from the moſt weighty and mate- 


rial charges 
brought againſt 


which had been 


her, and in inſiſt, 


ing ſa ſtrongly on the wiſdom and 
prudence of her character, The 
abilities and acuteneſs of Mr, 
Whitakgr in hiſtorical controverſy, 
bave been long known and acknow- 


ledged. An 
bet) 

ingenui 
we thin 


in the publication 
re us he ſupports his credit for 
and induſtry; though 
that his arguments are 


unneceſſarily amplified and extend- 
ed. His ſtile is tedious and decla- 
matory; and his language is fre- 
quently rendered diſguſtful by the 
introduction of bombaſtic and af- 
fected expreſſions, which are in- 
. conſiſtent with the chaſte dignity 


of hiſtorical writing. 


We are ſor- 


xy. to obſerve ſuch imperfections in 
' a work of undoubted and ſterling 
merit, as they render it leſs ac- 
ceptable to general readers, and 
can ſerve only to 2 and con- 


fſuſe the philoſophic 


enquir cre 
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In a new edition of his hiſtory of 
Scotland, Dr. Rebertſon has pre. 


ſented the public with „ Additions 


and Corrections to the former Edi. 
tions;“ which ate alſo publiſhed 
in a ſeparate form, for the beneft 
of thoſe who are already poſſeſſed 
of that valuable work, In this 
publication our author, afier a 
candid attention for twenty-eight 
years to the remarks of his friends, 
and the ſtrictures of thoſe who en- 
tertained different ſentiments from 
himſelf, maintains his former opi. 
nion reſpecting the tranſaQtions 
which took place during the reign 
of Queen Mary; which he ſup- 
ports with new evidence, collected 
trom different papers in writing and 
print, to which he has lately had 
acceſs, Notwithſtanding our own 
perſuaſion, which we freely declar- 
ed in the preceding article, it 
would be injuſtice not to ſay, that 
his arguments are powerful and 
ſtriking ; and that the opinion of 
the Duke of Norfolk, which he 
expreſſed not only in his public 
official letters, but to his molt con- 
fidential friends, is urged by him 
with pecuſiar force. 

The Hiſtory of the Internal 
Affairs of the United Provinces, 
from the year 1780, to the com- 
mencement of Hoſtilities in June 
1787,” is the production of a ſen- 
ſible and well-informed writer, on 
a ſubje& which is na leſs compli- 
cate, than it is intereſting and im 
portant. After giving a conciſe 
and perſpicuous account of the con- 
ſtitution of the republic, our au- 
thor leads. us to an acquaintance 
with the different parties into which 
it was divided, and the reſpective 
views of each. Of theſe, and of 
the different tranſactions during the 
period under conſideration, he 27. 

ars to be a judicious and faith · 
ful derten, Alen far bis rele 
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may agree with him in. his political 
9 will road aur a 
great meaſure, on the creed which 
they have adopted. Our author's 
piinciples lead him to wiſh well to 
the democratical influence. And 
whether they are juſt or not, can- 
not be determined by the prevalent 
opinion, by the n intereſts 
of this country, or by the events 
which have taken place during 
the latter part of the year, but by 
an appeal to truth and reaſon. 

The © Defence of the Stadtholder- 
ſhip; with a Review of the pernicious 
Conſequences hat have attended the 
Alliances and Connections of the 
United Provinces with France, &c. 
by John Andrews, L. L. D.“ con- 
tlins, likewiſe, a ſhort hiſtory of 
the ſeven United Provinces ; of the 
circumſtances which point out the 
neceſſity of ſupporting the office of 
Stadtholder ; and of the origin, 
progreſs, and preſent ſtate of the 

uveſtein, or French party; 
which is drawn up with much li- 
beraſity and good ſenſe, though 
Aue author entertains very different 
views from thoſe attributed to the 
laſt mentioned writer. 

Mr. Hamilton's 4 Hiſlorical Re- 
kiion of the Origin, Progreſs, and 
final Diflolution of the Government 
of the Rohilla Afgans, in the Nor- 
thern Provinces of Hindoſtan,” is 
a curious and intereiting account 
of a people, who have, of late, 
1 * much of the attention of 
the Engliſh nation. The materials 
for this work Mr. Hamilton deriv- 
ed from a Perſian manuſcript, and 
other papers which he procured 
from the confidential ſecretary ,of 
the Rohilla chief, Fyzoola Khan. 

eſe materials he had arranged 
and trauſlated into Engliſh, ten 
years ago ; but was prevented 
from ubliſhing them, by reaſons 
# een, which, he imagine, 


do no longer exiſt. Without ſuſ- 
petting he impartiality of His 
views, in this publication, we thiux 
that his obſervations throw con- 
fiderable light on the ſtate of India 
under the government of the Ma- 
hommedans; but muſt leave his 
readers to eſtimate the merits of 
the narrative part, from the au- 
thenticity and credit of the = 
to which he refers in ſupport of it. 
The ſtyle and language of this hif- 
torical relation do Mr. Hamilton 
no diſeredit. N 

Colonel Fullarton's « View of 
the Engliſh Intereſts in India, &c,” 
contains many well-written obſer⸗ 


vations on the extent, and local cir... 


cumſtances of the Engliſh poſſeſſions 
in that quarter of the globe ; from 
which much uſeful information 
may be derived, His narrative, 
alſo, of the operation? of the arm 
under his command, and the hints 
which he ſuggeſts for the im- 
proverent of the military ſyſtem 
and diſcipline, are ſuch as reflect 
honour on his profeſſional character. 
But whether the gloomy picture 
which he draws of declining agri- 
culture, trade, and populati n mn 
that country, is taken from mture, 
we will not take it upon ourſelves 
to determine. But with reſpect to 
his oblervations on the miſmanage» 
ment ef the executive power, and 
the meaſures which he recommends 
for attaching the great body of the 
natives to the Fngliſh' cauſe, they 
are certainly deſerving of the at- 
tention of government. 
In the “ Remarks upon colon 
Fullarton's View of the Engliſh Iu- 
tereſts in India, by an Officer late 
in the Company's Service in Ben- 
gal,” the obſervations of that writ- 
er reſpecting the general "ſtate ot 
that province, and the miliary ar- 
rangements there, are 8 2 
conteſied, In other reſpects this 
anonymaus 
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anonymous author coincides in 
opinion With the colonel, and re- 
commends the improvements which 
he would have introduced in the 
military departments. How far 
our author or colonel Fullarton is 
to be' juſtified, in the oppoſite 
and contradiftory accounts which 
they give of the ſtate and fituation 
of Bengal, muſt be decided by col- 


« The Hiſtory of the Revolu- 
tion of South Carolina, from a 
Britiſh Province, to an independent 
State, dy David Ramſay M. D. 
Member of the American Con- 
greſs, is a work which is deſerv- 
edly entitled to our approbation 

d praiſe. To the following de- 
claration of the author we give full 
credit, that “ embracing every op- 

ortunity of obtaining genuine in- 

tion, he has ſought for truth, 
and that he has aſſerted nothing, 
but what he believes to be fact.“ 
The events which took place in 
South Carolina, which was the 
ſcene of action during a conſider- 
able part of the American war, 
are related by him in an intelligent 
and candid manner; his reflections 
are manly and philoſophical; and 
the ſtile of his compolition is al- 
ways correct, and often animated. 

Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton's 
« Hiſtory of the Campaigns of 
17% and 1781, in the Southern 
Provinces of North America, 
commences with d*Eſtaign's attack 
on 'Savannah, in the autumn of 
1779, and proceeds to give a mi- 
nute detail of military operations, 
umill the furrender at Vork town 
and Glouceſter. Excluſive of what 
may be learnt from the official let- 
ters of the Britiſh, American, and 
French officers, and a compilation 
of the accounts given in different 


periodical publications, of which 


the public arc already in poſſeihon,. 
wettitely mect with any infor- 


mation in this work, The author'; 


evident intention is to vindicate 
his own character as an officer, 
with 5 to the iſſue of ſome 
unſucceſsful engagements, and, par- 
ticularly, that fatal one at Cow. 
pens. In doing this, we think hin 
too tedious and laboured in reciting 
his own particular merits and ſer- 
vices; and too free in cenſuring 
the conduct of Lord Cornwallis 
and Lord Rawdon. The oblerra- 
tions which are properly his 
own, are frequently delivered in 
a lively and ſpirited manner: 
but the juſtice of them hath been 
called in queſtion by military cri- 
tics ; and the accuracy of the nar. 
rative part ſtrongly conteſted both 
by American and Engliſh hiſtori- 
Ans. 

Among the American hiſtorians, 
Dr. Ramſay's repreſentations, on 
every important military tranſac- 
tion, continually contradict him. 
And among the Britiſh officers, 
who ſerved in the ſame army, aud 
who were preſent at the ſame 
actions, Roderick Mackenzie, late 
Lieutenant of the Seventy-firt 
Regiment, has publiſhed very ſe- 
vere * Striftures on Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton's Hiſtory,” Theſe 
ſtrictures reſcue from oblivion the 
names of many. gallant officers, ct 
whoſe ſuperior merits, Colonel Tat- 
leton had neglected to make the lealt 
mention; and, in a manly and 
pointed: ſlile, expoſe his vain-glo- 
rious endeavours to eſtabliſh the 
credit of his own military atchieve- 
ments. Nor is our author ſparing 
in his remarks on his errors and 
miſrepreſentations. Theſe he de- 
tects, in the true ſpirit of mulitary 
criticiſm; and with a warmth and 
animation ot language, that wou! 
ſeem to be dictated by a love of 
truth, and the reſentments of of. 
fended honour. To thefe ſtrictures 
Mr. Mackenzie has added à nt 
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of the ſiege of Ninety-fix, and an 
22 the recapture of the 
lland of New Providence. : 
The tranſlation of Captain 
Tielke's Account of ſome of the 
moſt remarkable Events of the 
Wat between the Pruſſians, Auſtri- 
as, and Ruſſians, from 1756 to 
17163, &c. by captains C. and R. 
Craufurd,” is 'a publication that 
will be particularly acceptable to 
gentlemen of the army. Captain 
Tielke ſuſtains the firſt rank amon 
writers on military tactics. His 
preſent work, which in the origi. 
nal conſiſts of fix volumes, is not 
intended to deliver a connected hiſ- 
tory of all the events of that ſeven 
years war; but to record the ac- 
count of ſuch campaigns, and par- 
ticular actions, as A afford the 
author examples of his military 
maxims ; and enable him to illuſ- 
tate a Complete Treatiſe of 
every branch of Field-Fortification, 
combined with, and adapted to the 
Pnnciples of Tactics.“ The vo- 
lume before us, which is the only 
one yet tranſlated, contains the 
author's detail of the affair of Max- 
en, in which general Fink with 
a army of 15000 men was obliged 
v ſutrender priſoner of war to the 
umy of the empire; with his ac - 
count of the different plans of de- 
ence which might have been adopt · 
td, The obſervations of Mr. 
Ticlke, and the rules and exam- 
ples by which he illuſtrates them, 
u far as we are capable of judging, 
ippear admirably adapted to con- 
ry knowledge and inſtruction to 
de military ſtudent; and they 
Word real and important informa- 
a to the future hiſtorian. The 
ranflators, likewiſe, appear to have 
one juſtice to their original; and 
0 be equally liberal aud accurate 
n the elegant engravings which 
Kompany' this volume. = 


In Biography, the firſt publica- - 
tion which attracts our notice is 
„The Hiſtory of the Lives of 
Abeillard and Heloiſa ; with their 
genuine Letters, from the Collec- 
tion of Amboiſe. By the reverend 
Joſeph Beringron,” The ſubjets 

f this biſtory were diſtinguiſhed 
for their accompliſhments, . and 
their misfartunes; and have been 
celebrated not only by the pen of 
the Hiſtorian, but in the ſony of 
the Poet, , But both their — * 
have been repreſented in a falſe and 
injurious light; and, eſpecially, 
that of the generous and amiable. 
Heloiſa. It was with a view of, 
of vindicating their fame, and of 
drawing ou portrait of thoſe 
great and conſpicuous perſon- 
ages, who had commanded the at» 
tention of the age, and whoſe vir- 
tues their contemperaries even had 
been careful to celebrate,” that 
Mr. Berington fat down ta this 
hiſtory, This taſk he has execut- 
ee with much ſpirit and ſucceſs. 
His recourſe has been to the beſt 
authorities, with the aid of which 
he has compoſed ſuch memoirs of 
the unfortunate lovers, as are ex- 
ceedingly curious and intereſting, 
But our author's labours are not 
confined to this object. By giving 
an account of the literature of the 
age, of the public tranſactions, 
and of the moſt remarkable cha- 
raters who flouriſhed in it, he has 
thrown conſiderable light on a very 
dark period of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 
This work, in general, diſcovers 
much acuteneſs and juſtneſs of 
thinking. Notwithſtanding the au- 
thor's attachment to the principles 
of the Roman Catholic religion, 
« he is unſhackled in his thoughts, 
and free in his exprefſions,”” Haig 
ſtile is lively and animated; and 
frequently, though not uniformly, . 
elegant. We ſometimes meet with , 

word 
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words and phraſes that are excep- 
tionable in the judgment of ſober 
criticiſm, But theſe faults, into 
which Mr, Berington has been be- 
trayed by the ardour of his imagt- 
nation, are triffing and inſignificant 
when oppoſed to che gener -l merits 
of his hiſtory, We are happy to 
learn, from the preface to this 
work, that our author intends to 


continue his hiſtory through the 
brilliant and important periods 
which ſucceeded to the age of A- 
beillard, at by 
e The Life of Samuel Johnſon, 
L. L. D. By Sir John Hawkins, 
knight, confiſts of a vaſt maſs of 
heterogeneous matter, from which 
it is no eaſy taſk to ſeparate the 
ports which properly belong to the 
ero of the ſtory. Beſide the life 
of Johnſon, our author has ent-red 
into a number of tedious dig reſſions, 
in which he has introduced an ac- 
cpunt of all his contemporaries of 
whom he had any knowledge, and 
various unconnected fragments of 
eriticiſin, politics, and legal deci- 
frons, With reſpect to Johnſon's 
life, Sir John has added little, if 
any, thing, to the information of 
which we were before poſſeſſed : 
aud, we are ſorry to obſerve, that 
he has ſhewn no more tenderneſs, 
no more juſlice to the memory of 
his friend, than any of his former 
biograpbers. From many of the 
anecdotes reſpecting the contem- 
pPoraries of Johnſon, and the lite- 
rary clubs of which he was a 
member, we have received con- 
ſiderable entertainment. But we 
have been diſguſted with the unjuſt 
and rancorous abuſe which he has 
wantonly poured on ſeveral excel- 
| lent characters, whoſe names and 
rits will not ſoon be forgotten. 
Of the Knight's critical powers, 
tha ſpecimens which we have in 
the, volume before us do not lead 


us to entertain the higheſt eftima. 
tion; and the opinions which he 
delivers on the ſubjects of politicy 
and morals, are too crude and dogs 
matical to receive our implicit af. 
' ſent, On the whole, though this 
miſcellaneous compoſition abound; 


in materials and facts which ma 
prove of uſe to the patient hiiton- 
cal enquirer, it is too complex, ir 
regular, and inelegant, to pleaſe 
the general reader, or to inſure its 
author even a moderate ſhare of 
celebrity, 
Dr. Diſney's “ Memoirs on the 
Life of Dr. John Jebb,” which be 
has prefixed to a collection of his 
works, is a juſt and becoming tri- 
bute from the author to the memo» 
ry of his deceaſed and excellent 
friend. Dr, Jebb's life was diſſio- 
guiſhed by the moſt zealous efforts 
in the cauſe. of truth, and an un- 
daunted attachment to the civil and 
religious intereſts of mankind. To 
theſe he made ſuch ſacrifices as . 
ford ample and unequivocal refti- 
mony to the integrity and upright- 
neſs of his views. The biographi- 
cal account before us, appears to 
be faithful and impartial, It con- 
tains a plain and accurate relation 
of the events of his uſeful and ami- 
able life, „and on this baks rel 
his reputation.” The memoirs of 
Dr. }ebb will be read with pleafure 
even by thoſe who entirely diſap- 
proved of his theological and po- 
litical ſentiments : and the thanks 
of the public are due to Dr. Dil 
ney, for the authentic particulars 
which he has communicated of 
repo abs a character. 
| r. Pugh's account of Re- 


markable Occurrences in the Life 


of as Hanway, eſq. &c.“ 154 
ne 8 al of which 

as afforded us much pleaſure 
entertainment. It is divided b 


the author into three parts. He 
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the firſt part, Mr. Pogh has given 
an abridgment of Mr. Hanway's 
travels into Perfia; a work too well 
known and received to ſtand in need 
of any of our encomiums, The 
{cond part contains an account of 
the various public concerns in 
which Mr. Hanway diſplayed un- 
common activity and public ſpirit, 
nd a degree of (philanthropy and 
benevolence, of which we have but 


fe examples, In the third part 


we meet with the authoi's delinea- 
tion of the character of Mr. Han- 
way, and his manner of living; 
which 1s accompanied with a num- 
ber of anecdotes that will be found 
honourable to his memory, and 
entertaining to the reader. Mr. 
Pugh, who has executed his work 
in a pleafing and intereſting manner, 
appears to have been peculiarly 
qualified to become the biographer 
of Mr. Hanway, as he had refided 
under his root from his earlieſt 
youth, and was admitted to his in- 
nmacy and friendſhip, 
© The Life of Scipio Africanus, 
and of Epaminondas ; intended as 
Supplement to Plutarch's Lives; 
now firſt tranſlated into Englith, 
from the original French of the 
Abbe Seran de la Tour, by the rev. 
N. Parry,” is a well written and 
greeable piece of Biography, which 
vas originally publiſhed ſo far back 
u the year 1739, and which we 
14 Fad to recognize in an Eogliſh 
beh. Scipio and Epaminondas 
were two of the moſt illuſtrious 
characters in antiquity: and the 
ſources whence our author derives 
li information reſpectin them, are 
the moſt authentic Greek and Ro- 
an hiſtorians. In availing him- 
if of their aid to form a regular 
Onnedted hiſtory, as well as in his 
®ſervations and reflections, our 
thor has diſcovered conſiderable 


ale and judgment; aud his de- * is every reaſon for coucludiag the 


ſcriptions ave frequently animated 
and intereſting, He, Hkewiſe, has 
the merit of relating many cir. um- 
ſtances concerning thoſe heroes, 
which are but little known,” The 
tranſlation is, in general, executed 
with fidelity; though, we meet oc- 
caſſonally with colloquial barbas 
riſms, and with forms of expreſſion 
inconſiſtent with the idiom of th 
Engliſh language, | 

The Life of M. Turgot, 
Comptroller. General of the Finan- 
ces of France, by the Marquis de 


14 


Condorcet, tranſlated from the 


French,“ contains a warm panes» 
gyric on that able miniſter, and an 
accurate view of his political - 
culations and opinions. This 
work is a curious and learned ger» 
formance ; compoſed by an a. ont 
of extenfive knowledge and abili- 
ties; and relating to a character 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by an en- 


lightened comprehenſive mind, and / 


an indefatigable zeal in the public 
ſervice. And what renders it the 
more valuable is, that the marquis 
has not confined himſelf to a de- 
tail of the virtues, opinions, and 
plans of M. Turgot, but has en- 
riched his narrative with his own 
ſentiments and thoughts on the 


ſubjects of government and finance. 


Theſe will be found far too juſt and 
liberal to be approved by the ſup- 
porters of deſpotiſm and bigotry; 
they are more congenial to the opi- 
nions and reaſonings of Enghſhmen, 


In Monkc's „ Life of Vol- 


taire,” we have a tranſlation of a 
work which has been aſcribed to 


the Marqui- de Villette, who mar- 


ried Mademoiſelle de Varicourt, 
the adopted daughter of M. de 


Voltaire. Although it may admit 
of ſome queſtion whether this 


work be the actual production of 


the nobleman juſt mentioned, there 


3 
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de furniſhed the materials for it; and 


that theſe are genuine andauthentic. 
This publication, however, does not 
ſupply us with many. new circum- 
ſtances relating to the philoſopher 
of Ferney. What is moſt curious 
in it is, the detail of his behavi- 
our in his laſt moments; which 


differs materially from all the for- 


mer accounts which have been laid 
before the public. We have, on a 
former occaſion, lamented, that not 
one of the biograpbers of Voltaire 
has devoted any part of his labours 
to countexact the miſchief to reli- 
gion and morals, which many of 
is writings have a tendency to 
roduce. In this reſpeR the writer 
efore us poſſeſſes no recommenda- 
tions which give him any ſuperiori- 
ty tþ thoſe who have preceded him. 
The Memoirs of Mr. Henry 
Maſers de la Tude,” contain a 
very fingular and intereſting nar- 
rative of the confinement of the 
author, for thirty-five years, in 
, various ſtate priſons of France; 
and of the ſtratagems which, at 
different times, he ſucceſsfully 
adopted in order to effect his eſcape. 
Norwithſtanding that ſeveral of the 
circumſtances relaied in theſe me- 
moirs are ſo very extraordinary, as 
to ſeem to border on the marvel- 
lous and incredible, we have no 
juſt reaſon for doubting the vera- 
city of the author. His ſtory is 
related in a manner that is pecu- 
liarly fimple and engaging, and 
will be fonnd highly 2 to 
the curious reader. | 
Under the head of Antiquities we 
meet with a curious and valuable 
publicationin a collection of © Origi- 
nal Letters, writtenduring the reigns 
of Henry VI. Edward IV. and Rich- 
ard III. by various Perſons of Rank 
or Conſequence, with notes Hiſto- 
ricaland Explanatory, by John Fenn 
elq. M. A. and F. 8. A; in two vo- 
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lumes,”” Theſe Letters were mot 
of them written by, or to, particular 
8 of the family of Paſton in 

orfolk, from which they came in- 
to the poſſeſſion of the carl of. Var. 
mouth. Afterward they became the 
property of that great collector and 
antiquary, Peter le Neve, eſq.; from 
him they deſcended to Mr, Martin, 
and were a part of his Collection 

rchaſed by Mr. Worth of Diſs in 

orfolk ; from whom, in 1774 they 
came to the editor. The period to 
which they relate, was remarkably 
turbulent and diſtracted; and is, 
perhaps, leſs illuſtrated by hiſtorical 
documents, than any ather period 
fincethe Norman Conquelt, ** What · 
ever, therefore,” ſays the editor, 
« tends to throw a gleam of light on 
ſo clouded an horizon, muſt be a 
grateful preſent to thoſe who would 
inveſtigate their country's ſtory ; 


and when we have deſpaired of re- 


covering any important documents 
of thoſe diſaſtrous times, the ſlight - 
eſt relics of ſo obſcure a ſeaſon may 
ſeem almoſt as precious as the bet- 
ter preſerved remains of periods ful- 
ly illuſtrated.“ As we find ourſelves 
under no difficulty in ſubſcribing to 
Mr. Fenn's obſervation, we do not 
heſitate in adding, that the public 
thanks are due to him, for his induſ . 
try in arranging chronologically, 
in tranſlating into modern lan- 
guage this intereſting collection, 
which will not only gratify the cu- 


rioſity of the antiquary, but contri - 


bute to the information of the hiſto- 
rian. It were to be wiſhed, that 
other gentlemen of independent for- 

tune, and eſpecially the owners 
eſtates which formerly belonged to 
religious houſes, fimulated by the 
example of the editor, would ſuſ- 
fer their collections of family pa- 
pers to be examined by perſons 
qualified for the undertaking. B 
-theſe means many new and intere p 
* * * 
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hey « 
enlbed ant" imperfect. The work 
bifofe us is enriched with a number 


of engtavings of portraits, auto- 
| NArKs, ſelect ſuch as have particularly eu- 
u A Colle&on of Otightal Royal 14 


zuphs, Papet. markt, and ſeals, 

Letters, 1 rp King Charles 
the Firſt aud Second, and the King 
d Queen of Bohemia, &c. by fir 
George Bromley, bart.” will alſo 
prove an acceptable preſent to the 
udent in biography and antiquities, 
The letters in this collection came 
ito the poſſeſſion of fir George 
Bromley in conſequence of his be- 
ng deſcended from Ruperta, a na- 
ral daughter of Prince Rupert, 
tird ſon of Frederic king of Bohe- 
nia, and nephew to Charles the 
firſt, king of England. Many of 
theſe letters are Written in French ; 
chers in Engliſh ; a few in Italian; 
wd ſome in German. We do not, 
towever, find in this collection 
nuch information reſpecting public 
muſactions. Their principal value 


nfiffs in the delitieation which they 
preſetit to us of the private character 


of ſeveral Iluſtrious individuals, 
ud in the means which they afford 
u of aſcerrainin 
rretal of the principal actions in 
mich they were concerned To 
las collection the editor has prefix- 
9a ſhort but intereſling account of 
we Palatine family, in order that 
tte circutaſtances Peculiar to chem, 
which are referred to in the 
(ters, 4 the more iatelligible 


b the t, This volume is or- 


mented tylth portraits of rince 


Rupert, the queen of Bohemia, 
uperta, © ied” Kandel Scrope 


Uwe, eſg which art executed in an 


an and maſterly manner. 
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ologia, or Miſcellanebus 1185 re- 


lating to Auliquity, publiſbed. b 
the Society of ntiquarics of Lon - 
don,” like alt the former collecigus 


by that learned hody, contains many 
valuable and entertaining papers, 
If from the numerous articles of 
whieh it is compoſe we were to 
gaged our attention, we, mould. 
mention a ſketch of the àſy lum or 
ſanctuꝭry, from its origin ta the fi- 
nal abblition gf it in the reign of. 
James the Firſt, by the rev. Samuel 
Pegge ; Mr. Willis's eſſays an the. 


Tkeneld-ſtreet of the Romans; the. 


account of the diſcoveries made in 


digging à ſewer in Lombard- ſtreet 
and Birchin- lane; obſervations on 


the antiquity of card- playing, by 
the hon. Daines Barrington, the 
rev. Mr. Bowle, and Mr. Gough ; 
Mr. Ledwich's obſervations. on our 
ancient churches ; Mr. Pegge's cir- 
cumſtantial detail of the ) 

of Brimham rocks in Lorkſlüre, 
by Hayman Rooke c{q. Mr. Mac- 
neil's detail of the caves of Ambo- 
la, Canmara and Elephanta, near 
Bombay ; and Mr, Topham's hiſto- 
rical and deſcriptive account of an 
ancient painting. To this volume 
there is alſo added an appendix, 
conſiſting of ſelected miſcellaneous 
matter, and a liſt of preſents and 
publications, 


attle of 
Lincoln, A. D. 1217; the account 


To the numbers of the Biblio- 


theca Typographica Britannica,“ 


which have already been publiſhed, _ 


ten more have been added during 
the preſent year. Of the ſubjects 


of theſe Numbers we ſhall endea- 
vour to give as diſtin an enumera- 


tion as the nature of our wor' will 


admit of. They conſiſt of an hiſto- - 


rical deſcription of the Zetland 


iſlands, from a manuſcript of he 


late Thomas Gifford of Buſta, eq. 


© the hiſtory and aiitiquities of Barn- 
R * well 


— 
— 
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well Abbey, and Stwbridge fair ; 
the hiſtory and autiquities of the 
_ of Lambeth in the county of 
urry ; the hiſtory and: antiquities 
of the town, college, and caſtle 
of Fotheringay, in the county of 
Northampton ; a ſylloge of the re- 
miaining authentic inſcriptions rela- 
tive to the erection of our Engliſh 
churches, by the rev, Samuel Pegge 
A. M. the hiſtoty and antiquities of 
Rhadigund's or Broadſole abbey 
near Dover, accompanied with a 
collection of tradeſmen's tokens ĩſſu · 
ed in the Iſle of Thanet, and the 
Kentiſh cinque ports; a deſcription 
of ſome ancient buildings and mo- 
numental ſtones in Kent, and a diſ- 
ſertation on the Urbs Ruupiz of 
Ptolemy, and the Lunden-Wie of 
the Saxons, by the rev. James 
Douglas, F. S. A.; the hiſtory of Aſ- 
ton Framville and Burbach, includ- 
ing the hamlets of Ske'chley and 
Smockington, and the granges of 
Leiceſler and Ho eſton in the 
counties of Leiceſler and Warwick 
&c.; an hiſtorical account of. the 
pariſh of Odall in the county of 
Bedford; an Appendix by Mr. 
| Priddon, to the hiſtory of Kecul- 
ver and Herna; and an Appendix 
to the hiſtory of Croydon, with a 


| liſt of the manerial houſes which 


formerly belonged to the ſee. of 
Canterbury, a deſcription of Trini- 
ty- houſe Guildford, and brief notes 


on Batterſe., Chelſham, Nutfield, 


and Tatsfield in the county of Sur- 
ry. From theſe ſtores the antiqua- 
ry and topegraphical hiſtorian 
may promiſe themſelves abundant 
informati n and entertainment. And 
tom the picaſure which we have 
received on the peruſal of them, we 
may-ſafely predict that their moſt 
ſanguine expectations will got be 


diſappointed. Naſmith's edition of 


Tanner's '+*  Notitia . Monaſtica,““ 


contains ſeveral valuable additions 


to the former impreſſion of that ex. 
cellent work; and ſome alterations 
in the arrangement of it, which are 
advantageous apd convenicnt, The 
additions conſiſt of accounts of te- 
ligious houſes not noticed in the 
former editions, and of references 
to books and manuſcripts illuſſrat. 
ing the text. I he principal altera. 
tion in the arrangement of it, is 
made by placing the ſeveral articles 
in each county in alphabetical in- 
ſtead of chronological order, by 
which means the reader is able to 
comprehendin one view the accounts 
of all the religious houſes that were 
in the ſame city or town. Mr, 
Naſmith, beſide the eaſy acceſs 
which he had to many 5 li- 
braries, which he ſeems to have 
conſulted with great care and aſl 


duity, was favoured with Dr. Tan- bids; 
ner's own copy of the Notitia Mo- lain 
naſtica, containing many manu- Wi choic 
ſcript notes and obſervations in 60 
the margin; anda copy which had Diſpl 
belonged to that eminent antiquary ud 
the late rev. Wm, Cole; which under 
copy is depoſited in the univeriity WW Crom 
library at Cambridge. euriot 
„The Hiſtory of the Antiquitics Wi princi 
of the Town and Church of South- Wi ud? 
well, in the County of Notting - e thi 
ham, by W. Dickinſon Raital!, al ta 
A. M.“ is a publication which WW rived 
does much credit to the abilities ad prince 


diligence of the author; and wbich 


is ornamented by. many ſuperb and lemn 

elegant engravings, This work 15 Bi Oliver 
divided into fix chapters. In the 2 deſc 
tirſt, the author examines into the morial 


ſtate and -biſtory of Southwell 
during the time of the Romans, 
and while it was in the bands ct 
the Saxons, and points out the 
changes which it has undergone 0 
the preſent time. In the ſecond 
chapter Mr. Raſtall enquires into 
the conſtitution of the church 4 


Southwell. The three following 
; chapte1s 
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chapters give an account of all the 
benefactors and patrons of the 


church; of the lives of all the 


zrchbiſhops- of Vork, who were 
connected with Southwell, from 
paulinus the firſt, to Dr. Markham 
the preſent Archbiſhop ; and of the 
antiquities in and about Southwell. 
The fixth chapter contains the mo- 
dern hiſtory of this place, from the 
ciril wars in the reign of Charles 
the Firſt, to the Reſtoration; the pe- 
digrees of ſome of the principal fa- 
milies in the town and 1s environs z 
and a number of anecdotes which 
vill be principally acceptable to 
the inhabitants of Southwell. On 
the whole, this work gives evident 
proofs of the author's induſtry, and 
of his acceſs to valuable and curi- 


ous ſources. of information ; and 


bids, fair for an honourable and 
laing reputation among our 
choiceſt productions in local hiſtory. 

« Preſtwich's Reſpublica; or a 
Diſplay of the Honours, Ceremonies 
and Enſigns of the Common-wealth 
under the Protectorſhip of Oliver 
Cromwell,” is'a miſcellaneous and 
curious performance, which will be 
principally acceptable to heralds 
ind genealogiſts, The firſt part 
af this work contains a genealogi- 
al table, in which Cromwell is ; 4 
nved from Blethin ap Kynvyn, 
prince of - Powis. In the ſecond 
part we have an account of the ſo- 
lemn inyeſtiture and inſtallation of 
Oliver into the protectorſhip ; with 
i deſcription of the flags and ar- 
worial - bearings- of ſeveral of the 
commanders and captains of com- 
panies\ in the armies of the com- 
non-wealth; &c. c. The third 
part deſcribes the death and fune- 
nl of Oliver Cromwell, with the 
funeral enſigns of hanour, and 
uber particular cireumſtances re- 

ung to the ceremony and its ex- 
Fences” The fourth part contains 


a treatiſe on the conſtitution of 
England; and a diſplay ot the ſtyle, 
title, and arms of the preſent royal 
family, In the laſt part, we have 
an alphabetical roll of the names 
and armorial bearings of the pte · 
ſent nobility, and ancient families 
of this kingdom. A continuation 
of this work is intended by the au- 
thor, Sir John Preſtwich, who re- 
queſts the eommunications of thoſe 
who are attached to this curious 
branch of ſcieuce. 
Governor Pownall's „ Notices 
and Deſcriptions of the Antiquities 
of the Provincia Romana of Gaul, 
&.“ are intended by the author 
to aſſiſt the enquiries of the anti- 
quary, and to inſtruct the traveller 
who ſhall paſs through the ſcenes 
which he has undertaken to ex- 
lore. Conſidered in this view, 
is publication poſſeſſes a very 
great ſhare of merit. His deſcrip» 
tions, which are illuſtrated by 
finely drawn and well engraved 
plates, are faithful and accurate ; 
and his diſſertations and conjec- 
tures contain abundant evrdence of 
the author's learning and ingenuity; 
We were more particularly 1ntereit- 
ed by bis accounts of the origin, 
and pecuhar inftitutions of Mar- 
ſeilles ; his deſcription of the tro- 
phral arch, and ſepulchral monu- 
ments at Glanum Livii near St. 
Remis; his diſſertation on the 
ſtatue of Serapis ; and his diſcuſ- 
ſion on the nature and ſtructure of 
the Roman aqueducts. Theſe, 
beſide many of his reflections on the 
natural riches, and comparative 
magnificence of the ancient and pre ; 
ſent ſtate of the country, are ex- 
tremely curious and ' inſtructive z 
and will amply gratify the atten- 
tive reader, | 
Mr, Pinkerton's ** Diſſertation 
on the Origin and Progreſs of the 


Scythians or Goths,” is a per form- 
R 2 ance 
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ance in which the reader will dif. 
cover much ingenuity and learning; 
and not a few of the — 
which we have on former occaſions 
obſerved in the writings of this 
88 The preſent work is 
ivĩded into two parts. The firſt 
is employed ig proving the identity 
- of the thians, the Get#, and 
the Goths; in ſhewing that they 
came originally from Perſia into 
Europe; and in deſcribing” the 
eaſtern and weſtern ſettlements of 
that people. In the ſecond part, 
Mr. Pinkerto 
that the Germans are neither of 
Sarmatic nor Celtic origin, but 
that they were originally Scythians. 
To eſtabliſh this point, he appeals 
to the identity of their language, 
the teſtimony of ancient authors, 
and the fimilarity of their manners, 
From this ſhort analyſis of the Diſ- 
ſertation befpre us, our readers will 
perceive, that the author oppoſes 
e generally received opinions of 
all modern hiſtorians; and, we 
think, with much apparent ſuc. 
cels, The perufal of this work 
has afforded us both pleaſure and 
in formation; while at the ſame time 
we were led to wiſh, that he had 
reſerved to himſelf ſome of his inei- 
dental opinions, which have no im- 
mediate relation to his ſubject, and 
that he had been more ſparing of 
the contemptuous and groſs abuſe 
which he pours on thoſe who hold 
contrary ſentiments from his on. 
The Hiſtory of Limerick, Ec- 
clefiaſtical, Civil, and Military, from 
the carlieſt Records to the Year 
1787, By J. Ferrar, Citizen of Li- 
merick,“ is divided by the author 
into fix parts. The firſt and ſecond 
of theſe treat of the ancient and 
preſent ſtate of the city; and the 
moſt remarkable events which have 
taken place in it. The third and 
fourth parts deſcribe the elitiches, 


n undertakes to prove, 


religious houſes, public buildings, 
xc. I he fifth contains a liſt of the 
provoſts, mayors, the charter of 
the corporation, and of the men of 
genius and learning whom the place 
and neighbourhood have produced, 
The fixth part contains a deſcrip. 
tion of the county of Limerick; 
and ſome particulars relative to the 
commerce, agriculture, and inter. 
nal ſtate of Ireland in general. This 
tiftory of Mr. Ferrar, which he 
has illuſtrated by fifteen engravings, 
appears to be the reſult of much in- 
—— and application; and, uh le 
it will prove particularly acceptable 
to his fellow- citizens, is not unde- 
ſerving of the notice of the hiſto- 
rian and antiquary. 


Among the books of travels which 
have been publiſhed during the 
year, Mr. Volney's „ Travels 


through Syria and Egypt, tranſ. 
lated from the French, in two vo» 
lumes,” are entitled to our warm 
applauſe and recommendation. 
This gentleman, who 1n the early 
part of life had habituated himſelt 
to literary purſuits, having ſuc- 
ceeded to an independent fortune, 
determined to adorn his mind, and 
improve his judgment by travel- 
ling. And as Syria and Egypt poſ- 
ſeſs powerful attractions, both on 
account of their ancient and preſent 
ſtate, he ſtæed on thoſe countries to 
be the ſcenes of his inveſttgation- 
In gratifying his laudable paſſion, 
our author ſpent no leſs than three 
years; in which fpace he had time 
and abundant opportunities for mak- 
ing himſelf maſter of the language 

the people with wWrom it was m- 
cefſary for ini to converſe, and for 
2 repeated and intimate acquain* 
tante with the objects of his enquiry 
In following Mr. 2 through 
theſe volumes, we haye found our- 
felves uncommonly intereſted 4 


entertained; When delivering the 
bobferraton⸗ 
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obſervations which he made in 
Egypt, he frequently corrocts the 
opinions of Mr. Savary, eſpecially 
thoſe relative to the enlargement 
and riſe of the Delta, aud the hiſ- 
tory of Ali Bey; and equally inte- 
reſts the naturaliſt and the hiſtorian, 
by his account of the climate. and 
fate of the air in that country, and 
of its preſent political and commer- 
cial ſtate. But the part of this work 
which will be more particularly ac- 
ceptable to European readers, is 
that which relates to the natural 
and political hiſtory of Syria; its 
antiquities ; its-ſeveral inhabitants, 
and their manner of living. The au- 
thor gives an account of the goyern- 
ment of the Turks in Syria; the 
adminiſtration of juſtice ; the ſtate 
of religion, of agriculture, of trade 
and commerce, and of the arts and 
ſciences; Theſe volumes afford e- 
qual teſtimonies to the author's 
learning, to his knowledge of man- 
kind, and to his fidelity and accura- 
ey as'a narrator of facts: and we 
can venture to promiſe the reader 
of them much rational information, 
ind elegant entertainment, The 
tranſlation appears to be faithfully 
and neatly executed. | 
The + Travels through Germa 

by, in a Serjes of Letters, written 
in German by the Baron Ricſbeck, 
and tranſlated by the late reverend 
Mr. Maty, in three Volumes,” poſ- 
ſeſs a much higher degree of merit 
than moſt of the publications of 
this deſcription, , which have lately 
been offered to the public, The 
author appears to have been a man 
of ſentiment and obſervation, who 
dewed the inhabitants of the va- 
ous diſtricts of which Germany is 
Ompoſed with a curious and phi+ 
lophieal eye; and whoſe -judi- 
dous reflettions and remarks ſhew, 
ihat he is not only well acquainted 


Vu the political date af the em- 


pire, but with the general hiſtory of 
Europe. The picture which he 
draws of the inhabitants, and their 
manners, is new and intereſling. 
And his deſcriptions of the prinei- 
pal cities, and the country. through 
which he paſſed, of the ſtate of 15 
terature, of the arts and ſciences, 
of agriculture and commerce, of 
their public and private amuſements, 
are delivered with that accurac 
and variety, that render them bat 
inſtructive and entertaining. It 
was with much, pleaſure — we 
found our intelligent author intro- 
duced tothe Englulh reader; thou 
we could wiſh that ſome friend had 
corrected many of the inaccuracies 
of ſtyle, and unpoliſhed expreſſion 
for which the tranſlator's ſevere — 
tedious indiſpoſition was his ſufficie 
ent apology. 
Of the Political Productions of 
the. year, which have been exceed- 
ingly numerous, we. thall not at- 
— to give a diſtinct account, but 
briefly mention the ſubjects of them 
under the different clatles to which 
they are to be referred. . 

Among the other objects of diſs 
cuſſion, the character and conduct 
of Mr. Haſtings have been alter- 
nately defended and attacked by our 
political writers. In the number 
of the advocates of that gentleman, 
the ananymous auther of + An Ap. 

| to the People of England ang 
eons, in Behalf 2 4 * 

aſtings, Eſq.” is a ſpirited 
ſenkble 2 — who pleads the e- 
mergency of circumſtances, | 
the manners of the poopie» in ex- 
tenuation of the meaſures for which 
he bas been accuſed; eſpecially ig 
the inſtance, of the two begums. 
„ The Speech of Major Scott, in 
the Houle of Commans, on the 
Fourth Ch againſt Mr. Haß 
tiugs, is alſo an able and 2 
endeavour 49 vindiçate his fr 
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conduct in that tran faction. The 
% Appeal to the People“ has been 
vigorouly attacked in a pamphlet 
called “ Prue Policy; or Helps to 
a right Deeiſon on the Principles 
advanced in Defence of Mr. Haſ- 
tings, by One of the People of 
England.“ On the ſame fide of the 
queſtion were publiſhed “ Obſerva- 
tions of the Court of Directors on 
the reſpective Conduct of Warren 
Haſtings, Eſq, Sir John Clavering, 
K. B. Colonel Geo. Monſon, N. 
Barwel!, and Philip Francis, Eſqrs.” 
and “Original Letters from Warren 
Haſtjngs, Eſq. Bir Eyre Coote, 
K. B. and Richard Barwell, Eſq: 
to Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart. and 
Lord Macartney, K. B.“ The 
firſt of theſe pamphlets, inſtead of 
being a publication of the court of 
directors, conſiſts of a number of 
extracts from the official letters of the 
court to the prefidency of Bengal. 
cenſuring the conduct of Meſſrs 
Haſtings and Barwell, on ſome par- 
ticular occafions, and commending, 
in particular inſtances, the conduct 
of the oppoſite party. And the 
46% Original Letters“ are publiſhed 
o ſhew, that diſagreements ſub- 
ſiſted between Mr. Haſtings and his 
colleagues, of which he was ſolely 
arid id properly the caufe, Beſide 
theſe publications, 'a ſevere and 
ſhrewd attack on Mr. Haſtings ap- 
peared 'in | “ Obfervations on his 
Heſence,“ by an unknown author, 
who particularly undertakes to con- 

emn his conduct in regard to the 
Rohilla war. How far the conduct 
5 9 Haſtings on the occaſions to 

hich theſe pamphlets refer, is to 
Be juſtifled or condemned, remains, 
us get undetermined by the high 
Fourt of parſiam ent. 
But the diſcuſſions on the ſubject 
Ff Indian politics, have not been 
Confined ro the merits of Mr. Haf- 
| ag: An at lately paſſed for re. 
98. — 3 ; d * 


guiating the ſervants of the Fall. 
ndia company has been warmly 
atracked by the author of A Hint 
to the Britiſh Nation on the Viola. 
tion of their Conſtitutional Rights; 
who reprobates that ſtatute as what 
tends to deprive thoſe gentlemen of 
their moſt valuable bleſſings of free- 
dom, particularly of 'the trial by 
jury. The eftabliſhment alſo of the 
board of control, and the committee 
of ſecrecy, has been condemned in 
ſevere and pointed language, by 
George Tierney, eſq. in „ The 
real Situation of the Eaſt-India 
Company conſidered, with reſpect 
to their Rights and Privileges, un- 
der the Operation of the late Act oſ 
Parliament.“ { 

The commercial treaty has prov- 
ed, as might have been expected, 
a great object of contention, and 
wm" a plentiful harveſt of po- 
itical ſpeculators, both in defence 
and condemnation of it. Among 
the moſt valuable of the publica - 
tions in defence of it we may rank 
the Hiſtorical and Political Re- 
marks on the Tariff of the Com- 
mercial Treaty; with preliminary 
Obſervations; in which the author 
has entered into' an elaborate, but 
clear and perſpicuous diſcuſſion of 
his ſubject. In the ſame liſt ve 
muſt, in juſtice, place “ The Ne- 
ceſſity and Policy of the Treaty 
conſid red; by Anglicanus;“ the 
4 Helps to a right Deciſion on the 
Merits of the late Treaty;“ and 
60 9 Eſſay on 
the Nature of the Balance of Fo- 
reign Trade, as ir reſpects a Com. 
mercial Intercourſe between Great 
Britain und France, and between 
Som — and _ — 
Theſe pamphlets are the produc. 
tions of ſenſible and well-informed 
writers; and deſerve to be diſtin» 
goiſhed from the maſs of common 
and temporary publications. Nas 
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ought the“ Anſwer to a Complete 
lureſtigation of Mr. Eden's I rea- 
u, to be paſſed by unnoticed, 
On the oppolite fide of the queſtion 
there haye, likewiſe, appeared ſe- 
reral, ſenſible and lively writers, 
who, hare attacked the treaty, and 
the framers, of it with a variety of 
keen and powerful reaſoning. A- 
mong the reſt, the author of 
the © Complete Inveſtigation of 
Mr. Eden's Treaty, as it may 
afet  Commerce,. the Revenue, 
of the general Policy of Great Bri- 
tain,” is an intelligent and ſubtle 
diſputant, who.endeavours to con- 
rict every part of that treaty of 
abſurdity; and to ſhew, that it 
threatens deſtructiun on every poli- 
tical and commercial intereſt of this 
country. Such alſo are the writers 
of 6 A View of the Treaty, &c.” 
© The Principles of Britiſh Policy 
contraſted with a French Alliance ; 
in five Letters from a Whig Mem- 
ber of Parliament to a Country Gen- 
teman ;** the, , Obſervations. on 
the Agricultural and Political Ten- 
deney of the Commercial Treaty;“ 
ad * An Appeal to the Landed In- 
tereſt of Great.Britain, on the Ope- 
ration of the Commercial Treaty 
vith France.” Among the other 
mphlets, which have been pub- 
hed, of the ſame political co! 

plexion, - the reader may ſele 

* Danger at our Doors; an Ad- 
dreſs to the Freemen of London, 
ind of every Corporate Town in the 
Kingdom, on the unconſtitutional 


and tnjurious Tendency of the Fifth | 


Article of the Commercial Treaty; 
and « The Britiſh Merchant for the 
Year 1087, adgrefled to the Cham- 
er of Manufacturers, xc. 
In conſequence, of the diſtur- 
danees which prevailedin the South 
und, 1 Which an N 
La given in the hiſtorical depart - 
ment of our Regiſter of laſt yeah, 


muſt 
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ſeveral appeals have been made to 
the, public by the clergy of the dif- 
ferent communions, Of theſe we 
ſhall endeayour to give as compreſſ- 
ed a review. as, poſſible.— The 
firſt publication whi.h we ſhall 
mention is, The preſent State of 
the Church of Ireland, by Richard, 
Lord. Biſhop of Cloyne,”” The 
object of this prelate is to point out 
the precarious and dangerous fittas» 
tion of the eftabliſhed chutch in 
Ireland, from the number of ca- 
tholic and proteſtant diſſenters, 
whom he conſiders to be equally 
hoſtile to its proſperity; and to 
ſhew, „ that, of the three perſua- 
fions, the members of the eſtabliſhed 
church alone can be cordial friends 
to the entire conſtitution, of the 
realm, with perfect conliſtency of 
E le. Theſe repieſcntations 


he endeavours to recommend to the 


ſerious confideration of the friends 


of the proteltant intereſt ; and con- 


cludes with a pathetic detail of the 
ſufferings to which the. eſtabliſh 
clergy Rai been cruelly and wan- 
Deen 47 
This publication ſoon called forth 
an able advocate for the proteſtant ; 
diſſenters, in Dr. Wm. Campbell, 
miniſter of Armagh, u ho addreſſed 
to the biſhop. a temperate and maſ- 
terly *+ Vindication of the Prin- 
ciples and Character of the Preſby- 
terians of Ireland.“ e 

recites at large the ſufferings a 
merits. of the party to which he 
belongs; and gives ſuch ere 
their loyalty, and public ſpirit, as 
effecually eradicate the. leaſt 
jealouſy of their defigns, from the 
iberal and candid wind. Mr. 
O'Leary, likewiſe, whoſe writings 
the biſhop of Clay ne thinks, calcu- 
lated to raiſe diſcontent and indig- 
nation in the Roman catholic pea- 
ſantry, againſt the natiangl IN. 
and the legiſlature, has ſtepped for- 
| R 4 wax 
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ward, in ( defence of his conduct a 
and writings, during t 
ſturbances in Mun 7s In this 
pamphlet te -aſtifies, with much 
17 ality and apparent truth, the 
457 catho!1cs from the charge of 
ing diſaf ecked to government ; 
u traces the outrages of which 
com ie to the EXAC- 

No "thre tyt, E farmers ; in © 
— on to which the proteſlants 
were full as active as the catholics. 
Soon afterwards appeared 6 ly 

tter from the molt reverend 

Butler, titular Archbiſhop of Catel, 
10 the right honourable Lord Viſ. 
court Kenmare,” in vindication of 
pho eatholics a zainſt the in fig uations 
f the, Wo of Fo "* "he 


me” x 


4. kde 2 7 6 ok How 10 Fi 
s ſugceeded in the latter part o of qe 
is. delign, does not ſeem to be ge- 
erally. admitted 77 the members 
either of the prote ant or b 
mmunion.—.— To this awph 
755 Dr. Butler's ecetsef 6A 12 
. 0 "the ed E "ay 
the rin the Pope's Su- 
Ray © William Ha 5 . 
Fellow 105 Tra Callege, Pa. 
In.“ In theſe. Obſeryations our 


the politi that the ct \ſecra- | 
on Pegs, eee bifh 10ps * 
55 no mea $1 N with 
egiance „ bject to h is pri; 
2040 5 7 0 the 1215 of Garde 
a(}.the 5005 h e of kis 


e y Dr. Butler and 
AFY, - 
u turning « r attention to the 


i 

netal ſubjet” of Tri liti 
EEE Mr. iN 4. 
r. to M « An Union of 


Tang wi 0 land to be prafticable, 


0 


* 


e late dil- d 


es pag. ingenious author con- of 


and equally beneficialto each King, 
am, &c.” In this pamphlet our 
anhort is A ſtrenuous advocate for 
the completion of the meaſure Which 
he propoſes, and is equally zealous 
in diſſuading the Iriſh from making 
ny efforts toward independence. 
n though his ſpeculations are well 
ede his reflections on ſcch a 
complex and important ſubject ſect 
not to have been [yfliciently matur- 
ed to call for the attention of the 
public. The ſame ſubject has becr 
more ably and fully diſcuſſed in the 
© Conſiderations on the Political 
and Commercial Circumſtances of 
Great Britain ,and Ireland, as they 
are connected with each other; and 
72 the moſt probable Means of el. 
eng a Setglement between — 
en 58 Wo Jromote, the Intereſts of 
f Ha * ingenious authar of 
x W publfealel examines his ſub. 
With great attention, and ente; 
5 105 ny into the oblpcles which ren- 
e giſlative union with Ireland 
of raftcable. With theſe he ſug- 
fel other 1 FRA ſropg: 
Y point out the inexpediency o 
177 political n N hat by 
T mends is, a commercial union 
e footing. of liberal equality. 
This, 7 is, a daſirable object; 
bye we fear the time is yet at a dl. 
ſtance, when the two kingdoms wiK 
unanimous in adopting a ſyſlem 
commercial, regulations, | 
No ſoqner Was 1t underſtood that 
th e ene had it in contem- 
lation to bring forward a motion 
parliament for the repeal of the 
cor potation and teſt acts, than 3 
Variety of publications appeared on 
a ſubject ſo interefling to a nume 
"rous and Kg part of the 
commu: The committee who 
Were appointed by them for the ma- 
nagement of. that buſineſs, __ 
lated a paper called. © . db 
the. Proveſſant Diſſepters;” vic 
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waz drawn up in a conciſe and maſ- 
erly manner, ſtating the hiſtory of 
the corporation and teſt acts; the 
hardſhips to which conſcientious 
liſenters were ſubjected by thoſe 
obnoxious 8 and the juſtice 
as well as polic tin 
elfectual relief. Ne adi 12 0 
down in this caſe yy n 
ſupported and. o various 
writers, of di 294 15 criptions. 
This we ſhall perceive from the fol- 
loning liſt of hlets on the ſub- 
ject. The firſt, in 1 — of impor- 
tance,” in favour of he meaſure in 
queſtion, was. — led: « The Right 
Proteſtant Diſſenters to a com- 
pleteToleration aſſerted ; or, an Hif- 
torical *-Reyiew of their Situation 
under the Laws impoſing the Sacja- 
mental Teſt an Perſons admitted to 
Ofhces, &e. The ſenſible and li- 
2 any of, this wy 
as compriſed in it a. cm view 
of the arguments which 9 
in pay > e 1 ip 2 Mon and 
We pete u Ut 
the hiſß 2 ai 
ia en to le ſubje | 
peared a judi- 
cows apa w ok - txeatiſe, en- 
med „ Reßecfions on_the Oaths 
which are Ns to $ubices'; in 
this Country; % diſpaſſionate and 
ſenſible = to the Fee 
Magnanimitg, a: and Juſtice of thi 4 
yy 2 &c.! e Ven: ion 
e excellent * 0 
n of og hell 
rguments againſt a Re We. 
to which are added, by 1 editor 
. 2 Dr, Sykes an 
r. Faley on the ſame important 
ph &—Soan after this queſtion 
— been 2 in pry mm x 
mons, name allo o 
Priebley, appegred to © A Letter 
urable Willi 


litt, on the of Tole Lora 
ad Church W 790 


- Proteſtant Diſſe 
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ſioned by his Speech againſt the Res 
al F. the T0 erb 
Nas; in which the author warmly 
expoltulates with the minifter on 
his oppaſition to the motion of the 
diſſenters, and juſtifies the "tick 
and expediency of granting thei 
claims, | 
The firſt publication which a 
peared on the oppoſite fide af 
queſtion, was written, if we are to 
credit the work itfelf, by a'proteſt 
ant diſſenter. In his 4 Letter 
the Deputies of the Proteſlant THE 
ſenting Congregations in and about 
the Ci ties of Landon and Weſtmin- 
ſer, Kc.“ he diſapproves of their 
application to parliament, as being 
in his opinion, unwarranted by t 
general voice of the diſſenters, and 
unfavourable to the real intereſts of 
their cauſe. The author of this 
Pamphlet writes with temper and 
moderation, although his argu- 
ments do not carry with them 
much weight or energy. "The ſame 
occaſion hath alſo called forth 
6 Obſervations on the Caſe of the 
ters ;** in which 
the author objects 10 the reprefen- 
tations 21 had been ven in 
they aer e or ing reaſons 
aflipg. the teſt a andi intro · 
1 many of the common argu 
mevts againſt extending to the 
ters the benefit of a complete 
1: hg and a repy bjjcatiph of 
a bee 1 ! ee 
ainſt a Repeal of t 
8 eſt 18.5 the Krane h of 
bich had been tried, and their 
[ ſufficient! aſcertained, in 
e ef 1 contro- 
verſy. A well intentioned, if not 
an ble Voie, has alfo publi 


Curſo $ on the revere 
Dr. Pet 198 to the Gba 


cellor of the 
ipg Hivts hum 


chequer, contain» 


offered in ty. 
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But the ( Letter to a Member of ment, for preventing the” Export, 
Parliament, on the Caſe of the ation of live Sheep, Wool, Kc.“ 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, and , An „Reflections on a late Reſolution 
Addreſs to the Proteſtant Diſſen- of the Houſe of Peers, reſpetins . 


= 


ters, &c, by the reverend_ Joſeph the Peerage of Scotland; addreſſed 


Berington,“ are of a very different to the Chancellor, and C. I. ofthe - 
completion from any of the er Common Pleas;:“ and I. State ky 
phlers, the title of which we have of Alterations which may be pro- — 
announced. They contend for the poſed in the Laws for re ulating - 


expediency of a general repeal of the Elections of Members of Parlia. 
all penal ſtatutes that regard reli- ment for Shires in Scotland, by Sir 
ious opinions; and plead, unan- John Sinclair, Bart.” 
— that the only teſt of“ a Under the head of critical, cla. 
citizen ſhould be an-obliga- fical, and polite literature, the firk 
Lion to be a peaceable ſubject, and work which claims our notice is, 
an honeſt man.” In this ſentiment © The Heetopades of Veeſhnoo- 
we perfectly agree with them; and Sarma ; in a Series of connected 
wick it the only one that can be Fables, interſperſed with Moral, 
ſupported with any conſiſtency. Prudential, and Political Maxims ; 
And we think, that their ſtrictures tranſlated from an Ancient Manu- 
on. the caſe of the diſſenters, if not ſcript, in the Sanſkreet Lan uage, 
all equally well founded and libe- with explanatory Notes, by Charte 
ral, are, nevertheleſs, many of Wilkins,” Theſe fables are arrang- 
them, deſerving of the ferious ed under four heads; the acqui- 
conſideration of the gentlemen by fition of à friend; the ſepara- 
whom it was publickly circulated, tion of a favourite; of diſputing ; 
Of the other Political Publica - and of making peace. They have, 
tions, during the year, which undoubtedly, a claim to very con- 
not fall under the heads we have fiderable antiquity. According to 
ſpecified, thoſe which we apprehend the account given of them by fir 
to be moſt worthy of notice are, William Jones, the fame of them 
% A'thort Review of the Political had reached Perſia fo early as the 
State of Great Britain, at the Com- latter end of the fixth century 
mencement of the Year 1787 ;” when the ſovereign of chat country 
% A Retroſpect of the Portraits late- ſent his chief phyfician into India, 
ly delineated in a Short Review, for the ſole purpoſe of obtaining 4 
&c.““; „Political Sketches, by a copy of what was deemed to con- 
Citizen of America; „ Obſerva» tain the choiceſt treaſures of mora- 
tions on the Corn-Bill, wherein the lity and policy, After much diff. 
propoſed Alteratiqn in the Laws for culty, oconfianed by the jealouſy of 
regulating the Exportation and Im- the rajahs, who preſerved it among 
portation of Corn, is fairly examin- the moſt ſecret arcana of govert- 
ed; * A general View of the Bill ment, he obtained a Perſian tranſla- 
referred to Parliament, during the tlon of this celebrated work, with 
alt Seſſion, for preventing the II- which he returned to his own coun- 
licit r of Wool, and live try. From this verfion, various 
Sheep, by Mr. Jahn Anſtie, Chair- tranſlatiaus have, at different times, 
man of the General Meeting; ** A been made into moſt European lan 
Letter to the Duke of Gratton, on guages. Many of theſe fables, con. 
the Bill now depending in Parlid- Rete ſeparately, are ſimple — 
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perfpicuous ; and convey maxims 
of morality in elegant and beautiful 
language, * But the ſame imperfec- 
tion attends them, which is obſerv- 
able in all compoſitions of a fimilar 
kind ; that which arifes from at- 


tibuting human faculties ang paſ- 


ſons to the brute creation, And we 
think that their connection with each 
other is frequently confuſed ; and 
that, ſometimes, the relation which 
they bear to the ſubject which they 
are intended to illuſtrate, is not very 
ealy to be diſcerned, © Still, how- 
erer, they are a curious monument 
af antiquity ; and Mr. Wilkins is 
entitled to our thanks, for the neat- 
neſs and elegance of his verſion, 
and the uſeful explanatory notes 
which accompany it. 

The Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews, tranſlated 
from the Latin of the Right Reve- 
tend Robert South, D. B. &c. b 
6. Gregory, F. A. 8. in two vo- 
lumes,“ form a work which the Eng- 
liſh reader will receive with much 
pleaſure and gratitude, as'a ſource 
of elegant amuſement, and uſeful 
nitruction. Few publications have 
tained to higher celebrity in the 
learned world, than the original 
lectures, of which theſe volumes 
are a tranſlation. And one peculiar 
proof of their excellence is, that 
r intended to illuſtrate the 

ebrew poetry, their utility is b 
no means coitftied to that ject. 
* They embrace all the great prin- 
oples of general eriticlin as deli- 
rered by the ancients, improved b 

keen” judgment, a poliſhed 
aſteof their author.“ And though 
the learning and genius diſplayed in 
them, muſt even excite our warmeſt 
admiration ; though they abound in 
curious rches, and in refined 
ind exquifite obſervation 3 though 

e ſplendor of the ſentiments and 
Fiegance of the ſſyle il captivate 


the imagination-and earof the claffl- 
cal reader, they are calculated for 

erſons of taſte and general read 
ing, as well as for what is com- 
monly call@ the learned world.“ 
Much praiſe is due to Mr. Gregory, 
for the accuracy and fidelity with 
which he has tranſlated this excel- 
Tnt work. Sometimes, indeed, he 
may appear to be deficient in ex- 
preſſing the ſenſe of his author. ac- 
cording to the animarion and ſpirit 
of the original. Bur theſe inſtances 
occur ſo rarely, that they are loſt 
in the general merits of his verſion. 
To this tranſlation Mr, Gregory 
has ſubjoined the excellent crin- 
ciſms of profeſſor Michaelis, taken 
from the Gottingen edition ; and 
many valuable notes of his own, 
and of his friend Mr, Henley, which 
are a learned and acceptable addi. 
tion to theſe Lectures. 

Hawkins's edition of the cele- 
brated comedy of © Ignoramus, is 
by far the moſt perfect and correct 
of any which we have met with. 
The editor has beſtowed great in- 
duſtry and care in collating all the 
pores and manuſcript copies which 

e could procure. He has alſo add- 
ed a proſufion of notes, and illuſtra- 
tions; many of which are curious 
and valuable, while a great part of 
them might have been omitted, 
without prejudice to the work, or 
to the critical abilities and taſte of 
Mr. Hawkins. What is moſt. m- 
tereſling and amuſing in this publi- 
cation is, tha; part of the prolega- 
mena which gives an account of 
King James's viſit to Cambridge, 
when this play was firſt performed, 
and of his reception and behaviour 


at the unjverſity. * 
The new and elegant edition of 


% Bellendeni de Statu Libri tres,“ 


is a work which will be read 


'with peculiar pleaſure by the pall- 


rician, and the claffical ſchotar. 
wal le udenus 
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lendenus was mafter of the pleas in 
the reign of James the Firſt; who, 
being a patron of literature, ſup- 
ported him at Paris, in honourable 
and affluent circumſiynces, while 
he compoſed. the ſeveral admirable 
treatiſes which reflect ſuch honour 
en his literary charader. His three 
books de Statu were become ſo gx, 
ceedingly ſearce, that yery few of the 
learned world were acquainted with 
them. Theſ: treatiſes abound with 
admirable inſtructions for the poli- 
tical conduct of princes and ſub. 
jects; which are particularly ap- 
plicab.eto mixed governments. And 
the language inwhich they aredrawn 
is truly Ciceronian. To theſe the 
editor has affixed two excellent La- 
tin poems, by Bellendenus, which 
were found in the Britiſh Muſeum ; 
one of which is an epithalamium 
on the marriage of king Charles the 
Firſt ; the other a panegyric on the 
embaily to Spain. In the editor's 
preface to this yolume, we mect 
with many judicious criticiſms on 
the ſtyle of Bellendenus; and a de- 
tection of the plagiariſm of Dr. Mid- 
dleton, who, in his life of Cicero, 
bas borrowed not only much of the 
matter, buteven of the method and 
arrangement of our author, without 
the lgalt r of his 
obligations. But what will be found 
particularly intereſting in this pre- 
face are, the characters which theedi- 
tor draus of our moſt famous modern 
ad ; eſpecially thoſe of Mr. 
Burke, lord North, and Mr. Fox. 
Theſe gentlemen, whom he diſtin- 
uiſhes by the epithet of the three 
Ea liſh luminaries, are ſpoken at 
by ro in terms which. convey the 
warmeſt and moſt ardent approba- 
tion; and in language that is ele- 
gant and faſcinating: while.the mi- 
A party are attacked by the 
kegneſt weapons of wit and fatire. 
ithout aflenting to our author's 
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political opinions, we cannot but 
admire the numerous beauties of 
his compoſition ; and recommend it 
as a ſtriking ſpecimen of energetic, 
pure, and elegant Latinity. 
Dalziei's „ Collectanea Grecz 
Minora, ad uſum Tironum accom. 
madata, contain a number of ju- 
dicious ſelections from Aſop, Hi. 
erocles, Palzphatus de incredibili. 
bus Hiſtoriis, - Lucian, Plutarch“ 
Apophtbegmata, Xenophon's In. 
ſtitutio, Anacrèeon, Bion, Moſchus, 
and Tyrtæus, Which appear to be 
well calculated to affiſt ſuch as ate 
but moderately advanced in Greek 
literature. To theſe ſelections are 
annexed a ſhort account of each dt 
the authors from whom they arc 
taken ; annotations illuſtrating the 
more obſcure paſſages; and an uſe- 
ful lexion, explaining the different 
* m_ curin the eu 
rom lord Monboddo's pen the 
ee ee To pre» 
{ent year, a fourth volume “ Ot the 
Origin and Progreſs of Language.” 
This volume is divided by the au- 
thor into two books. In the firll, 
he enters into.a compariſon of the 
excellencies and defects of ditferent 
languages, in which he treats of 
words, firſt, merely as articulate 
ſounds, capable of variety and me- 


r ; and then as ſignificant, ling- 


Y and in compoſition. Under each 
of theſe heads he lays down the 


characters af general excellence, 
by which he tries the merits of 1e- 


veral languages, ancient and mo- 
dern, and always decides in favour 
of the Greek. - In the fecond book 
he explains the nature of ſtyle 
in its different kinds, and points 
out the diſtin characters of the 
epiſtolary, dialogue, and hiſtorical 
ſtyle,  Totheſe he adds, remarks 
on Xenophon, Plata, Cicero, lots 
Shaafteſbury, and Harris, as dir 
logiſis 3 and on Herodotus, © 
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$hom- he. beſtows the palm, as an 
hiſtorian. In the volume before 
us, as in the former productions of 
bis lordſhip, the reader. will per- 


ceive evidences of his extenhve ac- 


quaintance with the objecis of lite- 
taure; and may derive information 
from many of his juſt and pertinent 
remarks, ' He will alſo meet with 
many of thoſe peculiar and extra- 
ragant notions which will call forth 
the ſmile on the graveſt counte- 
nance... No one will ſuſpect that we 
ze influenced by prejudice againſt 
the author, when he is found main- 
tuning, that © men ſing before they 
ſpeak ;“ that “the uſe of language 
was firſt taught in Egypt by the god 
Teuth;“ and the cyckow, who 
uticulates his own name mufically, 
nifing the tone of the firſt ſyllable 
2 third above the laſt, comes nearer 
to the Greek pronunciation than 
ay thing he knows.“ 

alker's Melody of Speaking 
delineated; or Elocutioa taught 
like Mufic, by viſible Signs, adapt- 
ed to the Tones, Inflections, and 
1 of the Voice, in Read- 
ing and Speaking, &c.“ is equall 
Gſerving of ny praiſe — 
nendation, with his former valu- 
wle works, which have fallen under 
our notice. The rules which in 
ths volume he delivers for modu- 
lution, are proofs of the accuracy 
d his judgment, and the nicenefs 
o his ear. His examples in proſe 
amd verſe are well choſen ; and 
pen in one page without marks, 
ad in the other with notes of in- 
lections, breaks, and inſtructions 
for the variation of tones. We 


n eircumſlexes, one of which be- 
dus with the riſing, and ends with 
the falling inflexiont upan the ſame 
Fllable, and the other begins with 
the falling and ends with the rifing 


alicxjon, eandlor be perfetly com- 


tbink, however, that his remarks* 


prehended without oral aſſiſtance. 
To thoſe who wiſh to attain a full, 
diſtin, and elegant elocution, we 
recommend this production as an 
inge nious and uſeful guide. 

The “ Concordance to Shake- 
ſpeare, ſuited to all the Editions; 
in which the diſtinguiſhed and pa- 
rallel Paſſages in the Plays of that 
juſtly admired Writer are methodi- 
cally arranged, &c,” is the firſt at- 
tempt, of which we have any 
knowledge, towards ſupplying the 
public with what has long been a 
deſideratum in literature. The plan 
of the editor is, to make the poet 
ſometimes ſpeak in maxims and 
ſentences; and at other times to 
give his deſeription of one and the 
ſame affection and — as it is 
ſeen in different perſons, and at dit - 
ferent ſeaſons; or as it may be 
called forth by accidental, by fo- 
reign and oppoſed circumſtances.“ 
A work that requires ſo much la- 
bour and attention is, unqueſtion- 
ably, deſerving of our thanks: and 
we hope that our author will meet 
with ſuch encouragement as ſhall 
engage him to enlarge his plan, and 
render it more perfect. But the 
— excellence in this volume 
confiſts of upward of three hundred 
notes and illuſtrations, which are 
intended to elucidate the obſcurities 
of our immortal bard, Theſe notes 
ſufficiently evince the author's ac- 

aintance with Shakeſpeare ; and 
that he is poſſeſſed of that genius 
and attention which qualify him 
for this line of criticiſm. Even 
his conjectures, in which he fellows 
the impulſe of a bold imagination, 
and may ſeemy ſometimes to betray 
too great a fondneſs for innovation, 
do well deſerve the attention of fu - 
ture commentators. - 

Groſe's Provincial Gloſlary x 
with a ColleQiort of Local Proverbs, 
and Popular Superſtitions, is a 

work 
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work by whieh that ingenious gen- 
teman has laid the public under 
freſh obligations to him, in facili- 
tasing their acquaintance with our 
ancient writers. Many partial 
collections, in the form of gloſ- 
faries, have already been made, and 
well reccived. Theſe are all 
here united under one alphabet, 
and augmented by many hundred 
words collected by the editor in the 
ditferent places wherein they are 
uſed ; the rotation of military 
quarters, and the recruiting ſervice 
having occafioned him to refide, 
for ſome time, in moſt of he coun- 
ries of England. un this diviſion. 
_ of his work, our author has. ſo ſa- 
tis factorily explained the terms and 
phraſes which occur, that we could 
wiſh that it had been more full and 
complete. The local proverbs in 
this collection, are enlarged and 
corrected from Fuller, Ray, and 
other writers. With reſpect io the 
concluvitlg part, which treats of 
popular ſuperſtitions, it has been 
chiefly collected from the works of 
king James the Firſt, Glanvil, Dr. 
Henry 
Mather, Baxter, &c. What is new 
in this diviſion, captain Groſe re- 
ceived from the mouth of village 
hiſtorians, as they were related. to 
2 cloſing circie of attentive hearers, 
afſembled in a winter evening, 
around the capacious chimney of 
an old hall or manſion-houſe.“ This 
laſt part, as it exhibits the ſtrange 
vaggries which ſtill poſſeſs = 
minds of the vulgar in different 
parts of theſe kingdoms, is pecu- 
harly interefing. On the whole, 
we have received much pleaſure 
and enterta'nment from the work 
before us, although we think. that 
ſome of the author's explanations 
are erroneous. N 

Mr. Cumberland has, during the 
preſent year, publiſhed a new edi- 


More, Beaumont, Aubrey, - 


tion of the „ Obſerver,” in three 
volumes. In the account which 
we gave of the firſt edition of this 
inſtructive and entertaining work, 
we beſtowed on our author 2 
due proportion of praiſe, for the 
learning ingenuity, and excellent 
tendeney of his writings; while, at 
the ſame time, we freely cenſured 
him for his numerous inacurracies 
and imperfections. We are now 
happy in being able to inform our 
readers, that theſe blemiſhes ate done 
away; and that they were principal. 
ly to be attributed to an incautiouſ- 
neſs which attended the working off 
the former numbers at à country 
preſs. The\ſtyle in which thele 
volumes is writien is poliſhed and 
refined : Many of the miſcellaneous 
papers are inſtructive and pleaſing ; 
the criticiſms. ingenious and jult ; 
and the numbers which are devoted 
to t ſubjects ſerious and uſe- 
ful. In his continuation, likewiſe, 
of the hiſtory of Grecian literature, 
the author is entitled to our warmen 
commendations. Much of the in- 
formation which has been buried 
in the voluminous annotations of 
the ſcholiaſts, he has cleared from 
the rubbiſh, and delivered in the 
form of a regular and intereſting 
narrative. But while we accempaty 
him with pleaſure in his learned re- 
ſearches, and . view with genuine 
ſatisfaction the ſucceſsful defence 
which be. ſets up for Ariſtophanes, 
we leel ourſelves much hurt at the 
manner in which he involves $0- 
crates in the deſerved diſgrace to 
which he conſigns the enemies ot 
that Poet. We think that this recn-· 
mination was by no means necefſary 
to the vindication of his favourite 
and that it is condemned by the ge- 
neral ſenſe of his virtue and inc 
grity, which was entertained by hi 
fellow citizens, the repentance lr 
verſally ſhewa for the adele 
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ence pronounced againſt him, and 


the united teſtimony of the moſt 


wthentic hiſtorians. 

The Lounger, a periodical Pa- 
per, publiſhed 'at Edinburgh, in 
the Years 1785, and 1786, 1n three 
Volumes,” is a work which pro- 
cteds from the ſame ſchool with 
the Mirror, to which we gave our 
zpplauſe in a former Regiſter. And 
although we do not think it, on 
the whole, equally intereſting with 
that performance, we look upon it 
tobe entitled to a conſiderable ſhare 
of approbation and praiſe, Many 
of the papers in theſe volumes are. 
liinguiſhed * by good ſenſe, and 
elegant writing; and many others 
by intereſting narratives, and juſt 
and accurate obſervation. As this 
work has met with that kind of re- 
ception from the public, which bids 
fur to give it an eſtabliſhed character 
among our moſt acceptable periodi- 
al writings, we would recommend 
to the editors, to correct ſuch in- 
elegancies and provincial expreſ- 
hons as a careful peruſal will eaſily 
point out to them, that it may be 
conlidered not only as an enter- 
aining miſcellany, * as a claflical 
authority. 

Colman's «© Proſe on ſeveral Oc- 
ahons, accompanied with ſome 
Vieces in Verſe, in three Volumes,” 
8 chiefly a collection of his fugi- 
ive pieces, by which the public 
tave, at different times, been enter- 
taned, and which they will receive 
with renewed pleaſure in their pre- 
ſent form. What is new in theſe 
ꝛolumes confiſts of remarks on Shy- 
lock's reply to the ſenate of Ve- 
ce, which is ingenious, if not ſa- 
tufaftory ; thoughtsF'on public edu- 
aun, containing a maſterly de- 
fence of that practice, in oppoſition 
0 the arguments of Mr. Locke ; 
lone 'humorous and witty poems; 
nd ſuch 'prologues and epilogugs 


as were written by him for the pri. 
vate theatre of Wynnſtay. The 
claims of Mr. Colman to a re- 


ſpectable rank in the literary world; 


have been long ago ſubitanriared ; 
and his reputation will ſuffer. no loſs 
by his legitimating the various 
papers of which theſe volumes are 
compoſed, f , 
The Pharos; a Collection of pe- 
nodical Eſſays, in two volumes,“ 
is an elegant and amuling little 
work, for which the public are 
ind-bted to a female pen. The 
eſſays of which it confiits, contain 
many excellent rules of virtue and 
morality ; and many ingenious and 
lively remarks on life and manners, 
delivered in neat and correct lan- 
nage. From the nature of the 
ubjects diſcuſſed in this -publica- 
tion, and the excellent tendency of 
the ſentiments which it inculcates, 
we may venture to recommend it 
to our readers, as what may be 
ruſed by them with pleaſure and 
profit. . | 
Mr. Webb's « Literary Amuſe- 
ments in Verſe and Proſe,“ carry 
with them the ſame marks of cor- 
rect taſte and cultivated genius, 
which diſtinguiſh the other wricings 
by which he 1s known to the world. 
The preſent little volume confiſts 
of an 1mitation of the fourth ſatire 
of Boileau ; thoughts on manners 
and languages; an eſſay on purty 
writing, which was before publiſh» 
ed in 1763; ſtrictures on Florus; 
and two or three pieces in verſe. 
The remarks of our own author are; 
in general, ſo judicious, and his ac- 
quaintance with the ſubjects on 
which he treats ſo extenfive and fa- 
miliar, that his character as a wri- 
ter will ſuffer no injury from-the 
— of this elegant Miſcel- 
ny. | 


The ſame ingenjous gentleman 
has aMo publiſhed Some Reaſory 
tor 


bl Powers TIC ETTEKATU IAE. 


ſor thifking that thi& Greek Lan- 

Ferre From the Chi- 
neſt; in Notts on the Grammatica 
_ Sinica of Monſ. Fourmonf.“ Theſe 
reaſond are detuced from the affinity 
whicl our author has femarked be- 
teen thieſe languages; and u va- 
nety of " #eſemBlances Weh, he 
thinks, oityht to de admitted as 


gunage was 


deciiive*Þroofs of a common parti- 


zpatiorf; But our knowledge of the 
Cirbiefe is tos imperfect to enable 


us to form any opinion of its rela- 
tion with the Greek. . Thoſe who 


ard better aequaioted unh that Ori- 
ental language, will determine how 
far the arguments of Mr, Webb are 


fart &ory. _ 5 
* The Mictocoſm, = periodical 
Work,“ js the production of ſome 


tain ſkeikiog evidences of genuine 
bumour, elegant taſte, and exten» 
five information. The fiyle alfo 


in Which they are Written is remark- 


ably correct and pvre. From theſe 


earlv efforts of talents and genius, 


me 0 e reader will form the 
ighelt en pectations of future excels 


h 

- The author of © Two Dialogues, 
containing a Comparative View of 
the Lives, Characters, apd Writ- 
ings of Philip the late Earl of Cheſ- 
rerfreld, and Dr. S. Johnſon,” pro- 
fe ſſcv to form a juſt and diſpaſſionate 
eftimate of the meris. and defects. 
of thoſe reſptRive charaQers t bot 
e do not think that he has executed 
bis, tak with impartiality» We 
would rather characteriſe the pro- 
dutl ion before us under the title of 
an ingenious and elegant defence of 
the character of the above mentioned 
nobleman, at the expence of Dr. 
Johnſon's abilities, and general me- 
mts, But how much ſoever we 
may admire the ſpirit of the writer, 
whatever difagreeabte impretlions 
the irionds and feet of Dr. johnſon 


2 3 at Eton, which con- 
ri 


be, in many point of view, and 


. of external nature.“ This aſſer- 


have alternately made on our minds; 
we cannot ſubſeribe to the eoncly. 
fion of this author, that lord Chef. 
terſieſd . was in truth, take him 
for all in all, as good a man, as 
ſound a moraliſt, and 4s eloquent 
a writer ar the renowned philoſo- 
phe r.“ Whatever defects attended 
rhe character of the latter, we muſt 
ever regard him as a warm und 
ſteady friend to the intereſts of vir- 
tue 5 and the former, notwithſtand- 
ing the culogies of his pauegytiſh, 
we muſt elats among the moſt dan- 
gerous and ſubtle advocates for im · 
moralty., -- p 

The Diſcourſe delivered to the 
Students of the Royal Academy, 
on the Diſtribution of the Prizes, 
December 1, 1786, by the Preſi- 
dent, Jike the other annual! di- 
courſes, of ſir Joſhua Reynolds, is 
a model of elegant compoſition, and 
replete with: the moſt ufeful inſtrue · 
tiou. Phe intention of this diſ⸗ 
courſe is to ſhew, „ that painting 
is not only, not to be confidered 2 
an imitation, operating by decep- 
tion, but that it is, and ovght to 
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- 
. 


ſtrictiy ſpeaking, no imitation at all 


ttom which at firſt ſight ay ſeem 
too bold is ſufficiently eopfirmed 
in the ſubſequent parts of the diſ- 
coutſe, in which ſir Joſhua deſires 
to be underſtood as diſcouraging 2 
ſerviſe imitation, which muſt ever 
re ſtrain the painter from exhibiing 
what is great, rom addreſſing 
the imaginmiou and Neſings, which 
is the true object of his art. We 
need not add, that the obſefvations 
of * and artiſt are de. 
ſerving of the reperted ſtody of 
thoſe who would excel in the 2 of 
ntttin ene 

— place under out bead of 
eritieal aud polite Hterature we hate 
reſerved for an account of 

7 ſervation 

3 
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inde; „ made in the Year 1772, 
nelu- on ſeveral Parts of England ; par- En 
Cheſ- teularly the Mountains and Lakes 


kim of Cu and Westmoreland, 
if, as by William Gilpin, M. A.“ Of 
quent this elegant and valuable work it is 
uloſo- pot enſy to in terms of too 
ended lich com tion. Mr. Gilpin 
conduct his readers through the 
n ind moſt romantic and intereſting ſcenes 
of vit. which this country affords; which 
fand- be deſcribes in moſt pleafing 
ryrifts, ind lux uriant language; and ac- 


it dan- his deſcriptions with a 
of im. — aud beauti- 
ful engravings, Theſe ſcenes are 
to the umtroduced- by him, to confirm the 
demy, WI principles which he adopts, and to 
Prizes, illuſtrate his critical remarks on the 
 Prefi- WM beauties and defects of landſcapes. 
al di- lu theſe remarks, as well win 
„ds, lich relate to the ornaments of 
on, ad r and gardens; in the reaſons 
inſtrue -ich he aſſigue for the pleaſure 
is dil. ich theſe beauties or embelliſh- 
aimting nents afford; and in his obſcrvations 
ered 23: WY compoſition, our author diſplays a 


decep - ¶ ¶ ned taſte, and accurate judgment, 


„cht to de have followed him through 
„, adde volumes with uncommon plea - 
n at all le, and have, not unfrequentliy, 
„ aſſer- t a ſhare of the enthuſiaſm which 
y ſem I animated his pencil, tranefuſed 
ofirmcd e our-own minds, by his energy 
the diſ« u warmth. of deſeription. This 
deſires WW ertaining work may alſo be read, 
raging 2 Nth ö by the noturaliſt and 
uſt ever {WH lovin,” who may ſelect from it 
wibiting breral articles of information, that 
1dr6ffing "ll not be unacceptable, 1 | | 
which . be Poetical World has been very 
rr. We WWW botiive during the year 1787. 
\fv ation? wong the arti which are en- 
are de» o our diſtinct notice, we ſhall 
ſtody of IP tbe firſt place 10-44 Select Beau- 
ve t of e Ancien Eoglih Poetry; with 

| ienarks, by Heory Headley, A. B. 
head of Wi, e volumes.“ The objett of 
we tre BA Headley in this publication is, 
of «Obs 1787, | h | 


er vatioas 
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to reſtore to notice the neglected 
and forgotten works of ſome of the 


gliſh poets, who flouriſhed from 
a period confiderably earlier 
the reign of Elizabeth to the end 
the laſt century. In completing 
deſigo, he has avoided, as much © as 
poſhble, touching thoſe who have 
— juſtly obtained the diſtinc 
tion, of being denominated our older 
clallics, and hay confined himſelf, 
in general, to ſome of the better 
z of the unfortunate few w 

U remain viipopular ; and 
whom it may be , that 
may find foils in many writers, | 
through accident we partiality Hl 
linger among the favourites of the 
day.” In the firſt volume we meet 
with n® number of defe 1 n 
pathetie poems: in the ſecond, ' 
didsctie and moral pieces, elegits 
and epitaphs, miſcellaneous pie 


ſonnets, and ſpeeches, The great: 


eſt —_ moſt von 

theſe are productions of Dray- 
ton, Quarles, Drummond, Daniel, 
and King. In ſelecting theſe piety, 
the editor has given evidence of : 
judgment and taſte; and in His 
notes and remarks upon them, he 


"diſcovers a fund of various know- 


ledge, and an intimate acquaintance 


with our x both ancient and 
modern. Mr. Headley's preface to 
theſe volumes explains his defign, 
and gives an account of other ſimi- 
lar publications which have appear 
ed. The introduction which fol- 
lows the preface, contains = com- 
pariſon between the ancient and 
modern poers ; in which, many of 
his obſervations are the evident re- 


"ſult of diſcernment and genuine 


taſte, although we do not thorough- 

ly approve of his partiality in fa- . 
vour of the former. Aster this 
introduction we are prefented with * 


ſhort but pleafing biographical * 


DP are tales, chiefly. moral, in 
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entertaining remarks, juſt criti- - 
eiſm, and many. curious anecdotes 
of the writers from whom the ſelec 
tions are made. On the whole, we 
look upon theſe volumes as a valu- 
able acquiſition to, Engliſh lirera- 


* 


ture; and are happy to underſtand 
that Mr. Headley has materials for 
_ two. additional volumes, with which, 
.we hope, he will ſoon gratify the 
public. f e 74 
Sean Dana; Le Oihan, Orran, 
Ulann; Ancient Poems of Oſſian, 
..Orran; &c. collected in the Weſtern 
Highlands and Iſles, &c.” are the 
originals of the traoflations which 
were publiſhed ſome time ago in 
the Gaelic Antiquities, by Dr. 
Smith of Cambleton, This work 
will, doubtleſs, be acceptable to the 
lovers of Gaelic literature, who 
will be able to underſtand and to 
reliſh its beauties. But as we are 
totally unacquainted with the Gae- 
lic language, we cannot pretend to 
judge of the intrinſie merit of theſe 
ms. We have no reaſon to 
doubt of Dr. Smith's being a faith- 
ful editor; and that he has fimply 
+. exhibited the original poems, leav- 
ing them to ſpeak for themſelves, 
It would be unjuſt, however, not 
to add, that his notes and remarks 
prove him to be an acute and inge- 
nious commentator. 
Oft the Afiatie Miſcellany,” 
printed at Calcutta, two numbers 
4 1 0 been publiſhed in this coun- 
try. The deſign of this work, which 
is intended to be periodical, is to 
bring together various original 
productions, tranſlations, - fugitive 
© Pieces, imitations, and extracts from 
curious publications which have 
any relation to oriental ſubjects, 
and which are calculated to convey 
genuine information, or rational 
amuſement. The major part of the 
ae which theſe numbers con- 


- 
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light and pleaſant, and full of that 


- ſtriking. of theſe poems are, 


it has no author's name annexed 
to it, we ſuſpect to be the produc 


proſe ; ſome of which are remark. 


. ably pathetic and elegant; tranſl 


tions from oriental manuſcripts ; 


and extracts from the works of Eu- 
. ropean travellers who have viſited 
the different parts of Afia, which 


are now either out of print, or not 


eally to be procured, But we hare 
introduced the mention of the Afiz- 


tic miſcellany, in this place, on ac- 
count of the poetical pieces which 
it contains. Many of theſe arc 


ſprighrlineſs and vivacity which di(- 
tinguiſn the compolitions of the 
zaſl. But the molt valuable and 


the hymns to Camdeo and Nay- 
arena, by fir William Jones, and 
that to waty, which, though 


tion of the ſame pen, Theſe poems 
are uncommonly beautiful and 
ſplendid : their conception is high 


ly poetical; and their expreſſo 


elegant and vigorous, If any ob 


. jection whatever can be made tt 


them, it ig only that they are fen 
dered too ſublime for common read 


- ers, by the frequent uſe of alli 
ſions to Indian mythology. 


Nott's tranſlation into Fnvlil 
verſe of Select Odes from the Pe 
ſian Poet Hafez, was undertake 
by bim with the laudable deſign « 
romoting the ſtudy of the Perli 
. For this purpoſe he de 
cants with no little enthuſiaſm 
the excellencies of the eaſtern " 
ters; and (, laments, while ye 
aue beſtowed in acquiring an mils 
into the Greek and Roman autho 
that thoſe very writers ſhould ba 
been neglected from whom 1 
Greeks evidently borrowed b 
the richneſs of their mytho!0! 
and the peculiar tenderneſs of ti! 


. expreſſions.” Though we thil 


that this afſertion of our 21 
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rather queſtionable, we perſectiy 

with his ideas of the import- 
ance of the Perfian language, in 
a literary, and in a commercial 
view. The tranſlations before us 
are, in general, diſtinguiſhable for 
their fidelity and fimplicity ; and 
together with the notes which ac- 
company them, appear well adapted 
to the Jefixn for which they were 
arowedly publiſhed. We cannot, 
indeed, award to them the palm of 
ſuperior excellence. And we think 
thar the author's effort to rival fir 
Wilfiam Jones in his elegant ver- 


ion of one of the odes of. this 


poet, is a greater proof of his bold- 
neſs than of his prudence or poe- 
tical abilities. 

| e's „ Poems on Various 
Subjects, in two volumes,” the 
principal have been N pub- 
liſhed, and have met with a favour- 
able reception. From the pieces 
in this volume which are new, as 
well as from his former productions, 
Mr. Pye appears to be poſſeſſed of 
confiderable knowledge, and a claſ- 
fical taſte. ' His language is ele- 
gant, and his * br harmoni- 
ous; though we thidk him defici- 
ent in that invention and ſpirit 


which inſure celebrity to the vota- 


ries of the muſes. - 
_Glover's „ Athenaid, a poem,” 
a poſthumous work, which was 


intended by the author to be 4 ſe- 


_ the heroic poem of Leonidas, 
is work contains a poetica] hiſ- 
val of the wars between the Greeks 
and Perfans, from the death of that 
prince, to the deſtruction of the 
Perfian, army commanded by Mar- 
donius, at the battle of Platæa. 

though we do not think this per- 
lormance equal to the former fruits 
« Mr. Glover's genius, we cannot 
but acknowſedge that it abounds in 
many ſiriking and affecting paſſages, 
ad diſcovers the ſame liberality of 


introduced with peculiar ay be 
* 
of 


ſentiment, and the ſame zeal for 
the rights and liberties of mankind, 
The characters of Ariftides, The- 
miſtocles, and Mardonius are- well 
drawn. But the events of the 
m are copied too — — 
iſtory; and many epiſodes are 
omitted, wich might have been 
and which would have given 
ſubject a conſiderable dex 
intereſt and importante. 

. Palwhele's © „ Engliſh Orator, 
Books the Second and Third, “ treat 
of the eloquence” of the bar and of 
the ſenate. In that part which is 
appropriated to the eloquence of 
the bar, Mr. Polwhele propoſet to 
the conſideration of the ſtudents in 


forenfic orat6ry, the ſource, the” 


end, and. the object of argument, 
which is the eſſential of the oration ; 
and the circumſtances attending the 


bar, which is the ſcene of action; 


and concludes his obſervations on 
theſe ſubjects with a view of the 
trials in other countries, and the 
proceedings in the Baſtile, the In · 
quiſition and the arbitrary tribu- 

nals of Turky and Venice. 
book which treats of the eloquence 
of the ſenate contains a juſt analyſis 
of the talents neceſſary for the ac- 
compliſhed ſenator ; and preſents 
us with well drawn portraits of the 
late lord Chatham and Mr. Burke. 
The author of this poem is undoubt- 
edly poſſeſſed of knowledge and ge- 
nius. Many of bis deſcriptions 
are intereſting and entertaining; 
and his obſervations are calculated 
to afford inſtrudion to the ſtudent 

in the ſchool of eloquence. _ 
Mrs. Yearſley's © Poems on Va- 
rious Subjects, being her ſecond 
Work,“ poſſeſs the ſame merit and 
originality which we attributed to 
her former publication: the ſame 
boldneſs and grandeur of imagery : 
the ſame harmonious modulation of 
S2 numbers: 


8 


1 
= — —ů— — —— 


— > 
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numbers; and the ſume ſtrong and 
animated expreſſions, With her in- 
vocations to Senfibility and Indiſfer- 
Ence, Which our readers will find 
our poetical en we have 
en parucularly pleaſed, as 
repreſent a Sd the Genen 
Upoſitions by which the ſoul is at 
ifterent times influenced, in lan- 


| guage that is peculiarly beauti- 


1 
: 


* 
* 
- 


, "pictureſque de 

7. $uthor's. odes to ſuperſtition and 

fepelincholy, ſhew marks of genius 

Jud gocd taſte, | Upon the whole, 

. * the reader may ſometimes 
n 


tul 20d ehergetic. 
_ Whitehoyſe's (Poems conſiſt of 
legies, Odes, Sonnets, and In- 
riptions. The clegy written near 
the ruing of a nunnery, is diſtin- 
iſhed by many paſſages which 
iſcover much 1 and 

cription. And the 


ault with the imagery in theſe 

ma, and ä — — 
be of epithets in which they 
abound, he will alſo find much with 
which to be gratiſied and — 4 

„ Swilts “ Temple of Folly, in 
Four Cantos, is a ſucceſsful imita» - 
tion of ihe Dusciad, in Whick tbe 


characteriſtic follies of the proſent 
times are expoſed "with good ſenſe Alis 
and genuine humeur. Ia the fifſt Brewbouſe.“ 


canto, the author beholds in à vi- 
ſion a building of prodigious mag- 
vitude, Which he finds to be the 
Temple of Folly, in which Moria, 
the tutelary goddeſs,” fits upon Her 
throne, ſurrounded by numerous 
attendants. The remaining Cantos 
deſcribe the reſpective characters 
which are introduced for the favour 
of the divinity; and the various 
. of the votanes of folly. 
[his poem is a pleaſing allegorical 
tal-, in which the fatire is, for the 
moſt part, general; and on that 
account, the better adapted to cor. 
rect the abſurdities againſt which it 


for the moſt 


dy notes which ew the author 
knowledge' and reading to be va - 


ous and extenſive, and whith nie 


ar of web werds, and ih 


ing. WOE 
A Poeticul Tour in the Year 
1784; 1785; and 1586", js'a col. 
lection of “ little poems, the effu. 
fions of momentary” impreſſons, 
haſtily Written on the ſpots where 
thoſe impfeſſiohs were received,” 
which are, unqueſtionably, the 
productions bf a man of taſte and 
mus, though not marked by ay 
ce of expreffion, or originality 
of thought. The roxy pes 
lly of elegies, odey, and epiſtles; 
E which wy are a few faults and 
inaccuracies, but ny Elegancies 
and beauties to pleaſe and charm 
From Peter Pindar's pen we have 
received, during the preſent year, 
«© The Loufisd, an hervi-comic 
Poem, Canto It.” « Ode ypon Ode, 
or 'a Peep at St. James 't, or New 
Year's Day; or What you Will;” 
% An A logetic Pofffcript to Ode 
upon Ode; ** Inſtruftions to 4 
cetebrated Laureat; alias the Pro- 
reſt of Curfofity ; allas, a Birth- 
ay Ode} alias Mr. Whitbread's 
This © Iaughter-lor- 
ing poet fill perfeveres in offerio 
the public his treats of “ wit an 
fun, with which it 5s inipoſſible 
grave and faſlidious 
critic not to be highly eniertained. 
Amoog the ocher poetical produe 


tions of the year, of which our 


mits will only permit us to men- 


tion the names, we meet with * Ed- 


ward; or the Curate, 4 Poem, by 
the rev, Samuel Hoole;“ “ Poems 
imitgted from the Perfian, by |. 
Champion, eic. 4 The Diſtreſed 
Poet; | a ſerio-comic Poem, d 
George Keats, "eſh.” „ Poem 


, Parks Short Pecna 
un levelled. And it 4s 2 on che Neolt, by the ever 
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oem -pollibly collect relating to it 4 an 
account of all the books on 
which he could procure ; —— an 
explanation: of ſome of the — 
pal terms uſed by the players. To 
this work be has added two 
one communicated to him by Mer. 
za Herbert Croft, called, 4 The Mo- 
rals of Cheſs, by Dr. Franklin“ 
the other, . Anecdotes of Mr. Phi- 
lidor, by himſelf,” From the pe · 
de . Fe, ruſal — this iT we have 
Indian, nei; and © Poems received no pleaſure ;/ and 
ad Eſſays, * | 5 de- from many of che anecgotes, as well 
ceaſed ; publiſhed tor the Benefit of as from the hiftory of the game; 
7 Wl the Gottral, ol) a; Bad.” _ our ders may promiſe hemſeec 
- Of. the dra „af much curious inferwation, as well 


F E 5 r B end. 
the Iiſt are, 


| 0 Fas 4 - Thy, £ Conliderations on Paro. | 
nh by Mr 100d, of chial Muſic, by Willam Vincent, 
rm fey Doll - MA 10 57 if = D. D.“ contain many rational and 
| 15 g, Layers, by judicious obſeryations on the abuſes 
we NN on, el 3 The. cot which at preſent exiſt in the com- 
ir, x uſyal, Dy are e mon methods of conducting that 

F 3. 2 paxt of worlhip, the remedies 


titles-a 
de, ak . Pen Ya to theſe abuſes. - We particularly 
of Fo ez 0 1 way agree with the worthy author when 
3 ceire = he expreſſes his wiſh, that parochial 


1 Y by T. Hol dan mulic ſhould be general, and not 
e 8 confined to (elect bands. Dia prac, 


10+ + 7 itten * 915 

* Do en . alterwards tice obtains.pretty 11 
A pep, avg BOW Reviſed, ered * the diflenters from the 

| wil dditions ;” and ““ Nina, or. church. Aud it would certainly 
„ Wide: ladneis Lore, i in I'ma Adds, contribute much to the beauty and 


tranflated 11 e French.” The ſpirit of our public devotions, if we 


ule. 


* comic 9 e 5 1% — — their 0 in this re- 
0 hs RS! Pg mg | : The ieins for Grown Horſe- 

a 10 o : * 
. ; Wits, in ; 9 d Ito Joy ay 1 In- 
uy the Frenc * En ; P's or Wal alking, Trotting, 
oo 155 YE 2” 10 gb L — — Galloping) Stumbling, 
£4. ck 127 We an and Tumbling, illustrated with | 
by | e e head Copper-Plates, by Geoffrey Gam- 
1 f 7 4” bl 43, -hado, eſq.” is 4 moſt — 
1 N e e e d laughable publication, which, 
fed {8- Wong in the ſpirit of Swift's directions to 
1 r particy inte — by ſativically * praifing ; 
dy Woe = * us 1. 85 & CC the — — to be — in 
Py p ebrat e horſemanſhip, points m out, 

1111 hid borpouid wal ere. fr jc of 


| _ ical Anecdotes, 
2 vols.“ is a pub 
be very acceptable to the literary 


oe 
* 


dation“ 
9 > 


'# 
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dieule. The inſtructions of our 
pleaſant and ſportive author are 
Illuſtrated by — 7 en- 
vings, in the ſtyle of Hogarth, 
— are admirably faited to them; 
and contain, each of them, ſtrik- 
ing and forcible leſſons This 
Work is, we underſtand, to be at- 
tributeck ko H. Bunbury eſq. whoſe 
name is at the bottom of each of 
the humorous prints. 
The fourth volume of « the Epiſ- 
tolary Correſpoiidencey ' Viſitation 
Charges, Speeches, and Miſeella- 
nies of the right reverend Francis 
Atterbury, D. D. Lord Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, is compoſed; - chiefly, 
of a private correſpondence between 
him uod his daughter Mrs. Mor- 
rice,” and her huſband. To theſe 
art added, the act for the baniſh- 
ment of the biſhop; the various 
petitions to government during his 
Tonfinement; the licences to viſit, 
nnd even to be permitted to correſ- 
Pond with him in his baniſhment ; 


ſome Latin compoſitions j and ſe- 


- veral-letters to . 
relating to the buſine 
vocation, and from Dr. King con- 


Frelawyney, 


1 Dr. Bentley's / Phalatis. 


From the notes which ares 21 


this volume, the reader may extra 


0 6 


y curious pieces of literary in - 
94 e 


| formation. | | 
he Epiſtolary 


Correſpondence 
of Sir Richard Steel, now firſt 


printed from the Originals whieh 


are depoſited inthe Britiſn Muſeum, 
illuſtrated with Literary and Hiſto- 
— — Nichols, in 
ieation that will 


' world, as it contains the prłYvate 


and undiſguiſed opitiions of themany 
who took upon himſelf to be the 


* 


cenſor of the age and for years 


.,_ executed that delicate | office with vey of ths creanment of wort 


with real -pleaſure 


of the con- 


ITERATURE. 


that we have peruſed theſe interch- 
ing letters, which repreſent the 
—— and public character of fir 
ichard Steel in the moſt amiable 
ints of view: and we think our. 
elves much obliged to the ingeni- 
ous” and indefutigable editor, for 
reſcuing them from oblivion; and 
for the information and entertain. 
ment which we have received from 
his numerous anecdotes. 
The two volumes of Reflection: 
Moral, and Political,“ -confiſt of 1 
variety of diſquiſitions on the con- 
ſuitution of England, contraſted 
with the government of France, 
and compared with the Roman and 
other ancient and modern republics; 
und miſcellanies in proſe and vert. 
In the political eſſays, we meet with 
many excellent ob{ervations on go- 
verument in general, and on the 
government of this country in par- 
ticular; in which the! aathor diſ- 
covers much knowledge and dil. 
. cernment, and throws” out many 
ſenſible and uſeful remarks on th: 
ſubjects of finanee and reform. 4. 
mong the miſcellaneous eſſays, the 
moſt valuable are, reflections on 
taſte; and a critical diſſertation. 
But in courting the muſes, the au- 
thor does not feem to have choſen 
that line of ſtudy which is mol 
congenial to his abilities. 
We ſhall, in the next place, in- 
troduee to our readers fuch miſcel- 
lanedus publications as have an) 
relation to education, and the im 
provement of the mind. 
The frſt place we ſhall ally" 
to ** Strictures on Female Bduc: 
tion; chiefly as it relates to tht 
Culture of the Heart; in four bl 
2 by a Clergyman of the Churci 
ef England.“ In the firſt of the! 
eſſuys the nuthor enters into 4 fit 


the World with an enquiry 1 


— 


ſemale e 
and vali 
delivers 
which a 
attentiar 
They ar 
and libe 
fiſt in re 
muſt all 
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the.cauſes which have contributed- 
to the-obvious and ſhameful neglect, 
in their education. The ſecond 
contains his Obſervations on the 
manner jn which the treatment of 
this ſex will! he influenced by, and 
will reciprocally influence the taſte, 
the ſentunents, the habits and pur- 
ſuits, the manners, the morals, the 
public and private happineſs of a 
people. The third eſlay is on the 
nature, | quality, and extent of fe- 
male talents, with an enquiry into 
the comparative difference of under - 
ſanding in each ſex. The fourth 
is on the danger and inſufficieney 
of boarding ſchools, as places of 
female education. In this ſenſible. 
and valuable - treatiſe, the author 
delivers. & number of reflections 
which are richly: deſerving of the. 
utention · of bis female readers. 
They are the reflections of a warm 
and liberal friend, who would. aſ- 
iſt in rendering them, what they 
muſt all wiſh to be, the ornaments 
of ſociety. To parents, who feel 
for the happineſs of their children, 
and to thoſe who are entruſted with 
the care of young ladies we parti- 
cularly recommend the repeated 
peruſal of the laſt of theſe eſlays. 
The Thoughts on the Educa- 
ton of Daughters; with Reflections 
on Female Conduct in the more im- 
t Duties of Lite, by Mary 
oolſtonecraft, contain, alſo, 
many judicious and uſeful remarks 
on moral - diſcipline, exterior ac- 
— artificial manners, 
els, reading, temper, love, ma- 
tnmony, and public places, which 


ae equal evidences. of the good 


ſenſe and piety ol the benevolent 


* writers Experience and rational 


juſt principles ſeem to have pecu- 
barly.qualified this lady to become 
the «dyiſer. and inſtructor of ber 

In the ſame liſt we ſhall place 
{volume of © Familiar Ellas on. 


/ 


el 


Inte reſling Subjects. The authors 
of this little work appears to bea 
perſon of ſaund/ ſenſe and juſt re- 
flection; and to be anxious to clas: 
bliſh in the minds of his readers, a 
regard to the | intereſts of religion 
and virtue. And, to ad vert to his» 
modeſt apology for offering bis la- 
bours- to the world, it they may 
not prove intereſting to men in 
the firſt walks of literature and 
ſcience,” they are well adapted to 
entertain and improve, thoſe 
whoſe reading is not ſo extenſixe, 
and particularly the youth of 
ſexes. — Such alſo is the character 
of Dialogues and Letters on Mo- 
rality, Economy, and Politeneſa, 
in 3 vols;“ and. . May- day; or 
Anecdotes of Miſs Lydia Lively.“ 
We ſnall conelude our catalogue 
of miſcellaneous productions, With 
the mention of two ſeperate pub · 
licatiens, Which maintain à re- 
ſpectable rank among the trestiſes 
which are devoted to the inſtruc- 
tion of the young. The firſt. of 
theſe conßſte of Characters tf 
the Kings and Queens of England, 
ſelected from different Hiſtones ; 
with Obſerva , ions and Reflections, 
chiefly adapted to Common Life, by 
J. Holt, in 2 vols.“ Theſe cha- 
racers are taken from Hume, 
Smollet, Rapin, &c. 2 
with that of Alfred, and conclu 


ing with Henry the Eighth. On 


each of thoſe the author has made 
ingenious and pertinent remarks, 
illuſtrating the virtues andthe yices 
of the reſpective monarchs, and 
pointing out thoſe parts of their 
conduct which are the objects eiĩ · 
ther of praiſe or blame. This in- 
Kructive, .lictle , is enlivened 
with many curious and entertaining 
notes, — well adapted to 
introduce young perſons to a gene- 
ral . acquaintance - with biſtorical 


F : poliucal ul; The 
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ether ion to which we re- 
ferred is, an epitome of Univer- 
fal Hiſtory, Antient and Modern ; 
— — ——. 

* axhibhe 

mgi s, "Decline and Fall 
of every contiderable State, from 
the Earlieſt Times to the preſent 
Period ; by the Reverend Richard 
Turner, a LL. — This 
little treatiſe is drawn a plain 
and eaſy ſtyle, fo — be well 

pted for the uſe of young rea- 
ders; and it is rendered Mill more 
valuable by a copious and accurate 
chronological table of remarkable 
events and occurrences from the 
creation to the year 1787. 

To this hiſtory of the Domeſtic 
Literature of the year, in which 
we are not conſcious of | havin 
overlooked any wired _—_— 
importance, we da 
catalogue of the novels and roman- 
ces, with the names of which we 
have been made acquainted, _Of 
theſe, + The Hiſtory of Miſs Gre- 
ville, by the Auhof of Intereſling 


View-of the or 


Memoirs; © Alan Fi 
by Miſs Fuller ;” the Adven- 
tures of M. Provence, tranſlated 
from r x Fus; 
f — of 774 Imour ami- 
, by a youn * Ela, or 
the Balu one Sethe r 
Hiftory of Lady Emma Melcombe 
and her Family ;” « Louiſa, or the 
Cottage on the Moor,” « TheDif- 
imereſed Nabob * and “ Clara 
and Emmeline,” are ſpoken of a; 
ſuperior to the ty of pub- 
lications of this nature, with which 


the preſs is inceſſantly teeming, 
In addition to this liſt, we have 


met with the names of Orlando 


and Seraphina ;”” Reuben, or 


the Suicide; the Generous At- 
tachment ; - „Lumley Houſe ;” 
% Exceſſive Senfibility ;* Caro. 
line; Edward and Sophia;“ 
The Platonic Gardener” « The 
School of Virtue ;** „The School 
for Fathers; „ Retaliation, by 
Mrs, Cartwright; “ SeduQtion ;” 
«© The Rattle of Modern Life ;” 
and © The Wel Indium,” 


to illuſtr: 
Ruffian J 
luable cor 
patriotic 
lume con 
relate to 


kingdoms 


all arrany 
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ſmall ſhare towards the im- 
proyement of knowledge in Europe. 


plan of the Empreſs for facilitating 
the progreſs of icience in that wide- 
ly extended empire, which we an- 
nounced in our laſt year's Regiſter, 


zour, The labours of M. Pallas 


ceeds in his philologi uiries. 
A ſpecimen bf theſe has — pub- 
liſhed at Peterſpurg; and encou - 
rages us to hope, that when per- 
ſected, they will lead to ſome cy. 
flous and important difcoyeries. 
be ſecond and third volumes of 
* Obſervations made by the late un- 
—_ —_ Falk; intended 
to illuſtrate the Topography of the 
uſſfan Empire,” 24 Ae 2 Va- 
luable contribution towards the ſame 
patriotic object. The ſecond vp- 
lame contains the obſervations that 
relate to the mineral and vegetable 
fingdoms ; in which the. plants 
al arranged according to the 5 
dem of Linnæus. In the third vo- 
lume we have the hi of the 3 
nimals, which are divided into fix 
Caſſes, comprehending the mam- 
N malia, avee, amphibia, piſces, in- 
ſecta, and vermes, and accom 
ned with a great number of plates. 
This important work has been pub · 


72 reſpeb to | Poreigt Lite- 
W rarure, Ruſſia, du the 
eſeng year, has contributed but a 


We find, however, that the grand 


is carried on with activity and vi- 


grow more 3 * he pro 
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liſhed under the inſpeQion dvd 
care of M. Georgi, who was mt: 
nently qualified to ſuperintend ſuck. 
a publication, by his knowledge in 


philoſophy and hiſtory, aud his. 


own travels through feyeral. parte 
of the Ruſſian dominion s—At Ri- 


ga, Mr, Jobo Frederic Klauker has. | 


ublifhe 


« z Diſſertation on che 
Jature and Origin of the Doch | 
Emanation among the Cabhaliſts ; . 


or, An Anſwer to the following 


Prize-queſtiqn, propoſed by the So- - 
ciety of Antiquaries at |: whe- 
ther the Doctrine of the Cabbaliſſa, - 


concerning the Emanation of all 
Things from the Subſtance of the 
Deity, derived its Origin from the 
Grecian Philoſophy.” In this Diſ- 
ſertation the author enquires, firſt, 
how far it is true, that the Cabba- 
liſts taught the doctrine of emana- 
tion, and what that doctrine really 
contained, Secondly, what rela- 
tion that doctrine had to thoſe con- 
tained in the holy ſcriptures, and 
to the philoſophy of the ancient 
nations, And thirdly, from what 
ſource the Cabbaliſts drew the pe- 
culiar tenets of their fyſtem of 
emanation, Under theſe  feveral 
heads the author diſcovegs g. 
ingenuity as well as learning ; and 
ſhews himſelf to be worthy of the 
prize which was adjudged to him. 


In Sweden there hath been pub. 
liſhed « A Deſcription of a Greek 


Manuſcript 


— — — ß TT” 2 — —— 


1780 


in the Library of the Academy at 
Vpfal, collated by Father Orvil- 


lien“ which will prove an c- 
cef table” reſent to the lovers of 
biblical literature, This manu- 


ſcript which' was purchaſed at Ve-, 


. 


nice, and preſented to the academy 
at Upſat, y M. Sparwenfeld, was 
written during the 11th or the 12th 
century ; and from its agreement 
with ſuch copies as are deemed the 
moſt corre&t and valuable, appears 
to have been the work of an intel - 
ligent and careful tranſcriber. On 
this -publication the editor has em- 
23 covliderable attention, as 
well as on his liſt of the variations 
which' he marked when comparing, 
it with the edition of Stephanus. 
Tbe volume of the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Stockholm, for 1785,“ is divided, 
like the former volumes, into four 
parts, relative to the four quarters 
of the year. The ſubjects of the 
different papers which compoſe 
theſe memoirs are, pure mathema- 
tics, . meteorology, natural hiſtory, 
chemiſtry, mineralogy, and medi- 
cine. Theſe labours of the ſociety 
contain much uſeful information: 
aud under the heads of natural hiſ- 
tory and chemiſtry, in particular, 
many cutious and important arti- 
cles will occur to the reader. A- 
mong the numerous contributors 
to this volume we meet with the 
names of M. Melanderhjelm, M. 
A. J. Hagſtrem, M. Faxe, M. 
Thunberg, M. Edelfeld, M. Ma- 
relius, M. Scheele, M. Bergman, 
M. Gueyer, the Baron Clas Al- 
ſtroemer, Dr. Sparmann, Moneau, 
Se and M. Bjerkauder. — Dr. Spar- 
mini, 2 of the royal aca- 
dem of ſciences at Stockholm, has 


alſd rendered an acceptable ſervice 
been of najural hiſtory, : by 
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Manuſeript of the New Teſtament,” 


ubliſſung A Collection of Rare 
irds in he Poſſeſſion of Mr Gu 
tavus Carlſon, Secretary of State to 
his Swediſli Majeſty; engraved with 
their Natural Coſoure, and aceom- 
panied with a Conciſe Deſcription of 
each,” In this noble and iplengid 
work, ' theſe curious animals are 
arranged in the moſt judicious man- 
ner; with accurate deſcriptions of 
the character, ſtructure, and natire 
region of each; In the excellent 
plates accompanying theſe deſerip- 
tions, which are twenty.five in 
number, they are repreſented in 
their natutal attitudes, wk the 
circumſtances that indicate their u- 
ſual places of relidence, — Dr. Her- 
man Schutzencranz's ** Syſtematic 
Theory of Midwifery,” is intended 
for the inſtruQion of young ſur- 
geons ; and is illuſtrated with eleven 
uſeful plates.-M. de Mouradgea 
D' Obſſon, knight of the order of 
Vaſa, ſecretary and late interpreter 
to his majeſty, and charge des 
affaires at the court of 1 
nople, has delivered als for 
publithin a e en- 
titled “ Tableau generale de L'Em- 
pire Othomanꝰ, which is intended 
to give 4 circumſtantial account of 
the Mahometan legiſlation and 
hiſtory. This hiſtory will be 
chiefly extracted from the annals 
of the monarchy, and the collec- 
tions of the ingenious author ; who, 
from reſiding the greateſt part ot 
his life in that country, and the 
character which he ſuſtained there, 
effed the greateſt advantages for 
information. As we have been in- 
formed that this intereſting work l 
already in great forwardneſs, and 
that ſome of the firſt artiſts in Par 
are employed in engraving the pi 
merous plates which are to accon- 
_ pany it, we hope to be able to gt. 
tify our readers wich a one 


ſuperin 
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account. of it in our next volume. 
— The */Eulegy on M. Tobern O- 
lof Bergman, read in the Academy 
of Sciences. at Stockholm, by Mr. 
Hjelm,**, contains z'juſt tribute of 
reſpect to the merits of that cele- 
brated philoſopher. His papers on 
natural hiſtory and on aſtronomy, 
which, he delivered into the royal 
academy, gained him an early repu- 


tation among his contemporaries, ' 


But his inventions and improve- 
ments. in.chemiſiry and mineralog 

afe his greateſt glory. On accoun 
of theſe, the diſtinguiſhned rewards 
which he recgived from his ſove- 
reign were decreed to him; and it 
remains a conteſt between his coun- 
trymen and foreigners, who ſhall 
pay the greateſt honours to his me- 
morys:; : { 14 7 N 


i In Denmark. A particular atten- 


tion. hath, of late, heen paid to the 
intereſts. ; of literature. When we 


a our 1 . the Foreign 


terature of 1786, we had occa- 


ion to announce a valuable work 


— Mr. Thorkelin's, extracted from 
legacy of Arnas Magnæus to 
the univerſity of Copenhagen. 
Since that time, the commiſſioners 


appointed by the preſent king to 


ſuperintend the publication of all 


the remains of that learned. hiſto- 
dun and antiquary, have, printed 


of the, Imroduction 


An Hiflory of 
of the Chriſtian Religion into Ice- 
land;”, „ The. Life of Gunalang - 
Ormſtunga, an Icelandic Nobleman 


inthe tepth Century; with, Cuts * 


The Lives of the firſt Six Bichops 
of >chalholt, in Iceland; F. ““ And 


Edda! or he Ancient Mythology : 


conſiſtiag of Songs collected by Se- 
Sand the Sapient, in the eleventh. 
Century.“ There have alſo been 
NEE Ae I at the 
wut pencg ty duhm, A..Munts 
gat patron o literature, „The 


bagla; or 
i yrb * 


Hiſtory of the Orkneys; 1 The. 
Hiftory of % firſt Settlement. in 
Iceland, by Norwegians, Scots, 
Iriſh, - and emigfants from the 
Weſtern Iflands of Scotland;“ 
« Hernager Saga; of the moſt An- 
cient Hi 1 Sweden; „ Rym⸗- 
or che ancient Aſtronorhy;? 
| ot the ' Hiſtory 
the firſt Tnhabitithes of the Weſter 
parts of Iceland; and Miſechia- 


'niesof Ancient Teutont 3 


collected from Manyfcripts.'whi 
are preſerved at Copenhagen,” 
Of theſe various works, hetle more 


than the names have hitheftoreached 


us: and ne wait with impatience 
for an intimate acquaintance with 
ſuch rich ſtores of knowledge. gut 
beſides theſe curious works, there 
are ſeveral. others publiſhed zt the 
expence of his Daniſh majeſty, 
which are equally entitled to our 
notice. Theſe are A Collection 
of Ancient Daniſh Writers, in ten 
volumes,” of which fix only are 
yet finiſhed ; 4 A ColleRiod of 
Daniſh Coins and Medals,” «Flo. 
ra Danica; or a Deſcription of 
Plants. growing in_ his Majeſty's 
Dominions, by Profeſſor Vahl ;” 
Oeuvre de Conquillages; be 
Regenfus and Mr. Spangler;“ 
« Daniſh Monuments, within and 
without Denmark, with Drawings 
by Mr Abildgaard :” to which 
ſhould be added “ Snorro'Stube- 
ſon's Hiſtory of Norway, written 
in the Icelandic Diale&, and now 
accompanied with Latin and Da- 


niſh Tranſlationt, under the patro- 


nage, and at the expence of his 
royal. highneſs prince Frederic, 
brother to his majeſty. Mr. Fre- 
de rie Sneadorff has publiflied at Co- 
penhagen, à Latin 4 Diſſertation ot 
the Hymns of the Ancient Greeks ; 
to on are added n 
attributed to Dionyßüs, “ Whi 
the lovers of — mersture will 
receive 
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ire 86 an e to A ſed to the com 
1 urs Meſſrs. Ne Aerea Hann 


"Du? ſſertations appear in 
g aud. roddeck on the ſame Kan waer Was - Ter Fo 
Mr. Johnſtone, chaplain 


true philoſophy, has no tendency i 
$0244: Britagnic . majeſty's envoy f ae he i and 
at the court of Dea- th 


Wark, has conferred a few piles — 12 1 * OW 


ſopber a true Chrillian, 
on his countrymen, b 27 The gold 1d medal, wh th firſ 
ing, at 


Copenhagen, rize, was decreed to the reverend 
okar-Quida ;. A: the. rhe Benth 45 — 1 2 . f — op to the bi- 
Ladbrog: now 


5 2 For an account of 
printed from various 


1. performance we Its 
withafree Kngliſm Tranſlatic fer our readers to our Preceding nil. 
This cele- tory 


explanatory. Najes.'” Domeſtic Literature. The 
Word: is one of the moſt curj- ſecond diſſertation in this volume is 


1 


4 


EY 
ion; with 


valuable Temgins of Scan- written by Mr. J. F. Lentz. Ti 
— angiquity- ;Ladbrog is gentleman's production is. diſtin 
over - 49. have reigned in Ky — guiſhed by a liberality of ſentiment, 
the cloſe of Os Eighth and ſtrength of reaſoning, which do 

Ker. he had him the greateſt honour ; and it 

pul by 4 1 7 WY — 2 would afford us conliderable plez 

ee into the ſure to be able to congratulate our 
— 9 las * * countrymen on its appearance in an 
d hom he was condemned Engliſh dreſs. The third difſerta- 

racje To 15 bite of-vipers. It was tion, by * 1 * Verſtap of Rot- 
Uring che operation ol their poiſon terdam, is r of 

* 16 reported RY have — the 2 NI laſt, by the 
t n This ererend M. Laneengus Meyer, 

val not. only on account of though inferior 12 the preceding 
e of f the com tion, and performances, 3 ards ample teſli- 


the re — ich it gives us mony to the good intentions of the 
of * ſhare of northern literature worthy, author. The ſubject pro- 
at that early period, but as it con- poſed. in the ſeventh yolume, was, 
tains a-narratixe of real events, from — the fally of ſcepticiſm; the ab- 
which, the hiſtorian may derive in- 9. % ogmatizing on religious 
— tion · And Mr. e fur aud the proper medium 

the merit of preſerxing to be obſeryed between theſe two 
— of che fpirit of the original extremes. „The digertation that 
than p the ar K with trauſla- obtained the gold 


tions ; and being illuſtrated by in Engliſh by the Reverend William 
Brow Wu,, D. D. miniſter 


ſuch critical notes age proo a 
both ol his et ada, glich ch urch at Utrecht, 
107 profeſſor o 
In > turning our attention to the a j 1 7 
litergture.of the United Provinces lines hens 44 
we meet 2 the fixth . ſeventh 1 per form ance the ay r a 
volumes. a * Ae Diſſe — ; ſues . 015 in Ig an jngenious and 
Laien: pe Natural and Re N fe ſenſible 7 8 r in the order pros 
ogigad r i The Bp 4 Kü Pos ſure prefer 
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yative apaitiſt both x dogmatical 
and 4 — ical ſpirit, is the know- 
ledge of the principles'of pure reli- 
gion, un ſo hiſticated by the com- 
ments inventions of men;” 
and „ thar'Chriſtianity never will 

in its true A till the 
moſt perfect unequivocal toleration 
be every where eſtabliſhed ; becavſe 
this alone will allow religion to ex+ 
ert its natural energy, and enjoy the 
ſame advan with erery other 
ſcience, and by means of free en- 
quiry, extracting freſu light and e- 
nidence, bring it nearer and nearer 
w the pure ſtandard of divine truth.“ 
The /difſertativn in this volume, 
which obtained che filver medal, 
and was written by the reverend 


Gerrit Hefſelink, A. L. M. and 
Phil, Dr, profeſſor of divinity in 
the baptiſt congregation in Amſter- 


dam, deferves alſs to be commended 
for ity philoſophical accuracy, the 
at knowledge of the human 
cart which the author diſplays, 
ind the truly liberal and candid 
ſpirit which reigns in every part 
of it, — The volume of Sermons 
on ſeveral Texts of Seripture, by the 
late Reverend Charles Chaiſe, Paſ- 
tor of the French Church at the 
Hague, and Fellow of the Philoſo- 
phical Societies of Haarlem and 
Dublin,” though they were proba- 
bly written without any view to 
publication, do'great hotour to the 
memory of their learned and pious 
wthor, The ſudjects of them are 
intereſting and importatit, and fuch 
come home to men's bufineſs and 
doſoms. Whether we eonfider 
hem as argumentatire diſcourſes, 
or as eloquent compolitions, they 
ne deſe — . warmeft com- 
nendation, 18 
xceſiencies for We le the French 
Machers have been famed, with- 
ee 8 . declaina- 


ble to inlets of the Tea, 


poſſeſs the of 


£385) 
i —_ — moſt — *Kdir 
cour 

reader. . ne 
the Commerce of the Black Sen — 
the adjacent Country, * it 
Amſterdam, corfift © of n 

mercial deſcription of the Crim, 
and a minute accourit of che 4 

of trade there, and in various-parts 
Turkey and the Levant; with _ 
tions concerning'the beſt methods of 
carrying on bufineſs irhdſe ecunttheb 


The twen (e's Memoir pave 
volumes of the ** Memoirs 


4 the Philoſophical See 
nem,“ confiſt 5 WY of 


pa which 

, gr heads of fpltoophy, nas 

ral hiſtory 

moſt inpoitine mietholrs do 1 

Dutch, are the following 1 6 

difſertati Which takes u thi 
pirt — the firſt of th * A 

iumes, Otten y 

chitect, 1 . 

the beſt method of preventin 

encroachment of the ea 

dykes of the Texel nd U 

and another, which ſtates the 


ſons for Mr. C. ES | 


tive _—_— oo — 
propo the ſocie 
ther the A principle Aye 71 | 
metry, that the yreateſt depth of 
water is always found in the — 
roweſt parts of rivers, 

ws the the 


ſtream is occafhoned b under? But 
the phi ical world will rective 
the pleaſure from 1 wer _ 
tation which is the refolt” 6f the 
—_— labouts 8 erquiries ok 
ofe ingenious bi ers Dr. 

Deiman, and M. dd M. em Van Tust 8 8 
twyk, of Amſterdatn. T Re * 

of this ſſertation is, to prove, * 
that the ſeveral Huds of 

and elaftic fluids, which * Teves * $43" 


tion 


ly depominaced Axable, — —— 25 


cid, and alkaline, are of the ſame. 
nature with atmoſpheric air, and 


may be confidered às different kinds 
F 


air; and that atmoſpheric air is, 
ke them, capable of being united 


* 


io other ſubſtances, and of thus un- 


dergoing various modifications, This 


theory they ſupport by a number 


of judicious arguments and well- 


co 
| 1 ſcription of an im- 
proved Air Pump, &c.“ contains àn 
account of ſome contrivances which 
he has invented to remedy the in- 
conveniencjes which have attended 
the beſt, inſtruments. of that kind, 
which have been iq uſe among ex- 
imental philoſophers. In pumps 


: of his conſtruction, dry air may be 


rarefied about fix hundred times; 


and they ate ſo formed, that they 


may be made to condenſe, either at 


rte ſame time that they, exhauſt, or 
e Ger. Nil. Heer- 


kens of 


roningen, in his agree- 


able deſcription of 4 The Birds of 


Friefland, in Latin verſe, has 


' Blended together his ſenſible ob- 


ſexvations as a naturaliſt, with the 
effort of Ris fancy in the ſervice of 
the muſes. The birds to whoſe hiſ- 


tory and œconomy he here devotes 


bis labours are, the lark, the croſs- 
bill, the magpye, the ſwallow, the 

ooſe, the creſted wren, the quail, 
the ſtarting, the thruſh, and the 
black bird. From the notes which 


' accompany. this entertaining poem, 
the ſtudents in natural hiſtory may 


derive many facts, which have not 
been recorded by former writers. 
From Mr, A. Blooms „ Treatife 
on the Colony.of Surinam, founded 
on Twenty Vears Experience,“ print- 
ed *t Amſterdam, the botanifl may 
gather information reſpe cting the 
natural hiſtory of that ſettlement, 
Mr. Voſmaer's «+ Deſcription of 


the Camelopard, or Giraffe; and 
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gilticated, inflammable, nitrous, a- 


of the gloſſy green-hued Mole,” 
are articles which form the ſixteenth 
number of a deſcription of the un. 
common animals and remarkable 
productions in the cabinet and me. 
nagerie of his ſerene highneſs the 


prince of Orange. This very cu- 


rious and intereſting work is recom- 
mended to the lovers of natural hiſ. 
tory, by Mr. Voſmaer's extenſive 
knowledge of nature, and the pene- 
tration and accuracy with which he 
deſcribes her productions. The 
number before us contains a judi- 
cious and authentic account of two 
animals which are but imperfecty 
known to European naturaliſts, and 
which are remarkable for their rare- 
neſs, and for their beuuty.— Mr. 
Burja's ** Chſervations on Ruſſia, 
Finland, Livonia, Courland, and 
Pruſſia, publiſhed at Maeſtricht, 
are drawn up in the form of a jour- 
nal, and contain ſuch remarks on 
the inhabitants and cuſtoms of thoſe 
countries, as might be expected 
from the. pen of a learned and ju- 
dicious traveller. Theſe obſerva- 
tions are mixed with much miſcel- 
laneous matter, which is delivered 
in an eaſy and lively ſtyle, The 


two volumes 'of Familiar and 


Friendly - Correſpondence between 
Frederic II. King of Pruſſia, and L. 
F. De Suhm, Privy Counſellor to 
the Elector of Saxony, &c.“ con- 
tain the effuſions of their private 
friendſhip, during an epiſtolary in. 
texcourſe which * commenced 1! 
March 17,6, and continued to the 
death of M. Suhm, in 1740, Ju 
after the king's acceſſion to tie 
throne. The ſubjects of theſe ke. 
ters will not be very interclting o 
entertaining tothe generality ot ei. 
ders. They contain no political ot 
hiſtorical anecdotes; and en"? 
their principal Tecommend./ti! 
from the , enthuſiaſm with which 
even the trifles of ſo extraord!!®) 

hs a cha- 
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a charafter as Frederic the Great 
are collected. A particular Ac- 
count, accompanied with a Specimen 
of a New Edition of the Works of 
Plutarch, by M. Wytterbach, Pro- 
feſſor at Amllerdaw, announces the 
completion of a work, which has 
been promiſed to the world for theſe 
fifteen years, by the learned and in- 
genious editor, and which bids fair 
to give him a high and laſting re- 
putation among the commentators 
on the ancients, From the ſpeci- 
men of the text, verſion, emen- 
dations, and notes, which we have 
now before us, it appears that M. 
Wyttenbach has been indefatigable 
in his application as a grammarian 


and critic ;-and that by his profound 


knowledge of the genius of the 


Greek language, and, his intimate 
acquaintance with the philoſophy 
of the ancients, he was well qualified 
for the undertaking in which he was 
engaged. This edition is intended 


to contain all the works of Plutarch 


that are extant, beginning with his 


moral wiitings, and ending with his 


lives,-The learned world will alſo 


hear with pleaſure, that a third vo- 


lume of the“ Bibliotheca Critica,”” 
has been publiſhed by Mr. Wytten- 
bach; and that he has a promiſe of 
being aſſiſted in carrying on that 
learned work, by Schultens, Van 
Santen, Tollius, &e,—A third vo- 
lume of Mr. Lavater's ** Eſſay on 
Phyſiognomy, deſigned to promote 
the Knowledge and Love of Man- 
kind,“ has appeared at the Hague. 
We have, in a former Regiſter, given 
our opinion of the labours of this 
ingemous and excentric gentleman, 
Many of his obſervations and re- 
marks, in the preſent volume, are 
ſenſibſe, liberal, and edifying ; while 


at ether times, they are ſo fanciful 


and incongruous, that we freely own 
ourſelves to be infidels with reſpect 
to the philoſophy of his ſcience. As 


- mentary upon 


1257] 
a ſplendid edition, of ibis work is 


intended to be publiſhed in aur own 


country, hieb is to receive the cor- 
rections and emendations of the au- 
thor, we may, probably, be called 


upon to give ſome. farther account 


of it in a future volume. 


The firſt place in our account of 
the literature uf Germany, we ſhall 
aſſign to Dr, J. P. Eckerman's tranſ- 
lation into verſe, of * the Prophecy 
of Joel, with new Explications ;?” 
publiſhed at Lubec. This com- 
oel is divided into 
five ſections. The firſt relates to the 
method and text of the prophet. 
The ſecond contains a comparative 
view of the beſt explications of his 
prophecy. The third gives an ac- 
count of the time when he propheſi- 
ed. In the fourth, the weight and 
importance of his predictions, and 
their poetical and religious charac- 
ters are diſcuſſed, And the fifth is 
compoſed of the author's philologi- 
cal, critical, and etymological re- 
marks. This performance abounds 


in learned reſearches, and judicious 


criticiſms ; and will be received with 
peculiar pleaſure by the ſtudent in 


ſacred literature. At Augſburg, 
„An Eſſay on the Apoſtolic Li- 


turgies, and the Ancient Liturgies 
of the Weſtern Church; explaining 
their Origin, Progreſs, Order, and 
Language,” has been publiſhed by P. 
Auguſtin Krazer, in the Latin lan- 
uage,  —At Berlin à work has 
— ubliſhed, entitled, The onl 
true Syſtem of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion,“ which, according to the ac- 
counts of the foreign journaliſts, 
contains a colledion of the moſt ex- 
travagant opinions, and unintel- 
ligible abſurdities, but intermixed, 
as it ſhould ſeem, with a variety of 
judicious and ſhrewd remarks, We 
cannot ſay that the repreſentations 
which they have given, have en- 


abled us to form an accurate judg- 


ment 
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ment of that claſs of religioniſts to 
_ the author 78 — 
We ſuſpect, however, t h per- 
-baps erroneouſly, thut he is one of 
the proſyletes to the opinions of E- 
manuel Swedenborg. —— At Ham- 
butgh, Mr, Ferdinand Olivier Pe- 
At- formerly: paſtor of La 
Chao de Fonds,. has publiſhed the 
firſt valume of 4 work entitled, 
., Tue Plan of God, with regard 
— manifeſted in el 4 
gion ture, and the Goſpel Diſ- 
| on.“ The whole of the au- 
thor's| plan is divided by him into 
four FTde volume before us, 
| contains the ſirſt of theſe, 
tre of the infinite goodneſs of 
Gad; which is defined to be his 
zuvuriable inclination, eternally to 
communirate all poſſible good to his 
: planation of this 
definition takes up the firſt chapter 
of this volume. I the ſecond chap- 
wr Mr. Petit - Pierre confiders the 
pow of the infinite goodneſs of 

jus derived from reaſon and 
from Scripture. And in the third, 
ke mentions the inferences or the 
cenfequences to be deduced from 
the-infinite of God, as they 
relate either to the theory or prac- 
tice of teligion. This excellent 
work, which is evidently the reſult 
of long and cloſe reflection, and 
dictated by the utmoſt ſimplicity and 
integrity of mind, bears ſuch marks 
of love to God, and benevolence to 
man, as maſt- ſtrongly recommend 
it to the Hberal and diſpaſſionate, It 
repreſents the genuine doctrines of 
the goſpel of Chriſt, in the moſt ra- 
tort and engaging point of view: 
and we think it admirably catculat- 
ed to 1free Chriſtianity from ſome 
of the galſe opinions by which it hath 
deen · for many ages encumbered, but 
whichqare totally inconſiſtent with 
every rationaſ idea of the divine per- 
tactions. t Jena, a Theſis has 
Sub π¾ 0 Tr 2 
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been publiſhed by M. J. C. Ds. 
derleinz the object. of which' is, b 
that Chriſt gave no civil 
ws.” Ia this Thesis the autbor 
ſhews, that our great lawgiver ha; 
ordained nothiog retaing to tem. 
poral goverument; and that thoſe 
commands which ſeen to have any 
reference to it, are to be underſtood 
only as private precepts. The il. 
luſtrious baron Dalhberg, Coadjutot 
to the electoral archbiſhop of Mentz, 
has publiſhed an excellent pamphlet, 
containing the ſubſtance of a me- 
moir read to the academy of 
ſciences at Erſurt, ealled * Con- 
fiderativns on the Connection de- 
tween Morality and Politics.“ In 
this publication he ſhews, that po- 
litics and morality; inſtead of ſland- 
ing in oppoſition to each other, are 
intimately connected; that politics 
are only a part or branch of mo- 
rality-3 
pretended political wiſdom, that de- 
viate from, or violate the rules of 
this maſter-ſcience, turn out, in the 
iſſue, often to the detriment of their 
contriver, always to that of the na- 
tion. This ſubjeR, though not new, 
our author diſcuſſes with peculiar 
zeal and ſpirit ; and his obſervations 
are abundantly confirmed by bi- 
tory and experience, 
In adverting to the philoſophical 
productions of Germany, our atien- 
tion is called, in the firſt place, to 
the Memoirs of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences, and Belles Lettres 
at Berlin, forthe Year 1784.” Th 


volume opens, as uſual,” with the 
hiſtory of tlie academy; in which 
Mr, ey, in un eloquent di,. 


cobrſe, celebrates the eminent cho. 


racters of Frederie II. u hb was then 
living; and thofe of Met. Daniel 
Bernouilli, —— 2 
The principal papets of which she 
memoirs coffiſt, relate to expe 
mental philoſophy, e 
1 Nen 4 0 
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that all the ſchemes of | 
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belles lettres. To the department 


of experimental philoſophy, the iu - 


defatigable and ing enious M. Achard 
n the greateſt. oontributor- The 
principal papers delivered in by him, 
ire an account of the experiments 
which he made, to diſeover the pro · 
portion in which different fluids are 
dilated by different and known de- 
grees of heat ; to find out an exact 
method ot meaſuring the relative 
qualities of phlogiſton contained in 
a given . — — as _ = 
degrees of the phlogiſtication of the 
air may be reduced, by the ſame 
method, to juſt and numerical pro- 
portions; and to eſtimate the ſalu- 
brity of the atmoſpherical air, with= 
in the compafs of ſixteen miles. 
The memoirs alſo of M. Gerhard 
an the tranſmutation of earths and 
ſtones, and their tranſition from one 
genus to another, are exceedingly 
eurious and intereſting. Under the 
head of ſpeculative philoſophy, Mr. 
Formey's confiderations ow the firſt 
TuſculanofCicero,concerningdeath; 
Mr, Secondat's diſquifition on the 
diſtinction between common ſenſe, 
judgment, taſte, ſentiment, wit, 
imagination, genius, and talent, are 
friking and elegant teſtimonies to 
the abilities and ingenuity of thoſe, 
celebrated academicians. Among 
thoſe whO have contributed to the 
departments aſſigned to mathematics 
and the belles lettres, the names of 
M. de la Grange, M. Lambert, and 
the Count de Hertaberg are the moſt 
wnſpicuous—At Manheim, the 
xademy inſtituted by the Electot 
Palatine, in the year 1780, for the 
purpoſe of improving meteorological 
obſervations; have publiſned, at 
Gfferent ' periods, the reſult of their 
2 in five volumes, 2 the 
4 Ephemerides , Societatis 
Meteorologiez Patatioz,”. In theſe 
rolumes a number of. diſſertations 


= 
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gecur, relating tothe immediate 6444 
je& of their inſtitution, ind vn xol- 


literal ſubjects, which- muſt prove 


highly intereſting to thephiloſopher. 
Mr. Velthein, who bus been for 
ſeveral years at the head of the Ha- 
noverian and Brunfwick mines and 
works, has publiſhed at Leipfies vas 
luable 4* Obſervations om che For- 
mation of Baſalces,”* which art evi - 
dently the reſult of great experience, 
and of long attention to the appears 
ances exhibited by mines and moun/ 
tains. His opinions on this ſubject 
are nearly ſimilar with thoſe of Mr. 
Hamilton, of which we gave an u- 
count of in the Domeſtic Literature 
of the year 1786, —The eighth aud 
ninth volumes of the © Aniznitares 
Academie Linnæi, publiſhed at 
Erlangen, contain thirty. ſix diſſer- 
tations, by the different ſtudents 
who took their de rees under that 
rofeſſor intended to complete the 
t which the-carly death of his fort 
obliged him to leave imperſect. Theſe 
are collected by M. Schreber. The 
firſt of theſe volumes conſiſts of dif. 
fertations in whieh the ſtudents re- 
ceived the helping hand of Linnæus. 
To thoſe in the (ſecond of thefe vo- 
lumes, he contributed little, if any 
thing. Thefe additions to the cele- 
brated collection of the learned Sweds 
Hh} profeſſor, contain many evidences 
of extenſive erudition, aud curious 
enquiry, that muſt enſure them = 
favourable reception with the public. 
The“ Catalogue of the Articles in 
M. Link's Muſeum,” publiſhed t 
Leiplic, contains à ſyſtematical ar- 
rangement of the particulars in that 
excellent collection, es they belong 
to the animal, the vegetable, and the 
foſſil kingdoms ; and will prove x 
valuable addition to the libraries of 
naturaliſts, M. G. Forſter, profeſ- 
ſor of natural hiſtory and botany at 

Wilna, has publiſhed at Gotti 
a 0 Prodromus Florz Inſularum Au- 
T ſtrahurg, 


— 
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firalium;” in ſeven, ſheets in . 
which he promiſes ſhall be ſollouec 
by a deſcription of the'playts which 
be has brought from the South-Sez, 
iflands. Many of theſe plants are 
unknown ; and were diſcovered in 
the voyage which he made with his 
father and Dr. Sparmann.— M. 
Krocker at Breflay, has pre ſented 
tha public with an edition of the 
Flora Sileſiaca, with corrections; 
in which he has deſeribed Liunæus's 
nine firſt claſſes of plants, after his 
manner, accompanied with the Ger- 
man names and. their ſignificatious. 
Among the hiſtorical produdtiobs 
which have appeared in Germany, 
„The State of Goverament, Reli- 
on, Literature, and the Arte, in 
Great Britain, towards the Cloſe of 
the eighteenth Century, by P/ G. F. 
Auguſtus Wendeborn, Miniſter of a 
German Church in London,“ int- 
ed at BeriHyin, in three volumes, is a 
work which has beenread-with much 
eagerneſs, and Which, in general, re- 
flects no diſhongur ov the abilities 
and impartiality of the author. It 
is impoſſible for us to tollow D. 
Wendeborn, through the particulars 
of his, intereſting aud eitertuiming 
work: and, indeed, moſt of our 
readers are well acquainted with the 
principal facts which it rebate. We 
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examination, of the hiſtorians whoſs 
works he made uſe of, are teſtimonieg 
to his acuteneſs and erudition.—The 
Letters on Calabria and Sicily,“ 
by Henry Bartel, aſſiſtant of the 
Royal Soctery at Gottingen, contain 
an account of he author's. journey 
from Naples to Reggio, ſoon after 
the great earthquake in 1783, wüh 
his -oblervations on the remarkable 
changes introdueed by that aweſul 
event into the appearance of the 
country, and the ſituation of the iu · 
hahitants. | | 
We ſhall now proceed. to take no · 
tice of ſueh German productions as 
have any reference to critical and 
polite literature. Under this head 
we ſhall firſt announce the publics» 
tion of à kind of literary journal, 
by M. Wahl, profeſſor and princi- 
al of the Gymnafium of Bucke- 
— called ** Tbe Magazine of 
Ancient Literature, particularly 
Biblical and Oriental.“ This work 
conſiſts of a tranſlation in verſe of 
three poems of Myron, and the firlt 
Idyllium of Theocritus, with expla 
vatory notes 3 and. ſeveral pieces of 
He bre u and Perſian literature, with 
a liſt of ſeveral Arabic words and 
ſynanimes- deciphered, taken from 
the Atabic of Niebuhr, and «be 


Flora and Fauba of Forſkaol. This 


mall only obſervey ip general, that it is a valuable und intereſting work ; 


contains the moſt circumſtantial and 
authentic account of the preſent ſtate 
of this country, which has been put 
into the hands of foreigbers. It is 
written with a truly philoſophical 
ſpirit, and enlivened with many cu- 
Tous anecdotes.— Mr. Mannet's 
$6, Hiſtory of the immediate Succeſ 
ſors af Alexander, taken from Origi- 
Hal Sources, &c. Leipſic, / is intend- 
*e& by the -authon to diſſipate the 
obſcurity- which covers the bifiory 
of that important period: in which 
difficult work he has proved re- 
taatkadly.. ſyeech a8, His exitical 


* 


7 


and the. preliminary diſſemation, 


particularly that part which contains 
obſervations and criticiſms relating 
to oriental ſite ruture. For ſuch kind 
of ſtudies the learned author appear 
to be eminent ly qualified. At Leip- 
fic; M. Ereds Wm. Stutz has cor 
jected from various authors, . the 
Fragments of Hellanicus Leſbiu: 
with ituſtrations, anda prelin nac 
Diſlertation. on the Age, Life, d 
2 of: ir Tt 
apaments, relate. to hiſtorical, 
graphical, and:mythological ſubjeche 
The nates. which. aceompang. then, 


as 
leatuei 


Hiſtor) 
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into the 
known | 
numero 
treading; 
his acqy 
lnguag 
lophy,” 
anonym 
the uſe c 
ing into 
ſiwus of 
human u 
ent perio 
have cor 
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contains 
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Firncd and fagenious; and will ſabjefts to which they: relate are 
ptove particularly acceptuble to the ſome of the molt important in polite 
livers of natiquity.—M. Wahl, literawre, and the intriuſie merit 
wheſt name we lately mentioned with which they potieſs, excluſi ve of their | 
reſpe&, has alſo publitbed at Erfurt, excellence as compoſitions, and the 

4 An Attempt towards a Generat elegund taſte and learning which they 

Hiſtoty' of Literature.“ This work di phy, is ſuſicient to render them 

i vided by the author into two a very acceptable preſent to the li- 

arts ; the hiſtory of books, and that terary world. - Beſide the publica- 

of the ſeiences. In the firſt part, tions which we mentioned belong= 

which compoſes the preſent volume, ing to Germany, we ſhall recite the 

Mr. Wahl delivers his hiſtory of titles of the following works which 

dooks from the commencement of have appeared duriug the year 278 x 

writing, to the introduction of Chrif- < The Hiſtory of Mufic, by Ms 

de tnity, by Couſtantine; from thut Forkel, Dr. of - Philoſophy, - and 

as period to the revival of letters; and Director of Muhe, at Gottingen ;?” py 
d from the revival of letters to the pre- New Di coyveries on the Theory 

ad 

= 
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ſent time, His obſervations'on theſe of Sounds, by E. F. F. Chladni, " 
| differehr periods, and his enquirirs Profeſſor of Philoſophy in the A- 
al, into the ſtate of ſcience in all the cademy of Wiitemberg;“ and the | 
le known nations of antiquity, contain ſecond volume of An Attempt to- 
e. numerous diſplays of his extenfive wards a Deſeription of the Libraries 
of treading, and more particularly of worthy Notice in Germany, in Al- | 
ly his acquaintance with the Oriental phabeticab Order, by Fred. C. Hirſ- 
k Inguages.— 4 A Hiſloty of Philo- ching,“ pybliſhed at Erlangen. For 
of ſophy, publiſhed at Leipſie, by an 4h account of the numerous books 
ct anonymous author, is defigned for which have been prioted in Germa- 
la the uſe of thoſe who, Without enter- ny on the ſubjects of medicine, 
of ing into IaBorious reſearches, are de- anatomy, and ſurgery, we mult re- 
th firous of knowing the progreſs of the fer our readers to Dr. Simmons's 
ud human underſtanding, in the differ: Medical Journal. N 1 
om ent periods of time. And h ſeems to In Switzerland, „ The Eſſay an 
the hare completed his taſk with fideli- Intellectual Education, with a plan 
h13 ly and peffpicuity. This volume of a New Science, by Alexander 
* contains the philoſophy of the earli- Cæſar Chavannes, Profeffor in the b 
nz eſt periods, viz. that of the Indians, Academy of Lauſanne,” is a treatiſe | 
ng Perfiatis, Babylonians, Egyptiaus, which contains many valuable and 
und Hebrews, © Arabiahs, ' Phoeenicians, uſefyl obſervations. It is impoſſible | 
a Celts,  and'Scythians ; and alſo that for us to follow our author in his | 
ap- of the Grecian philoſdphers, as far long derail concerning the different | 
cor Wi bens the'Stoies; ihtlufively; The bravebes of education,” the abſurdj- | 
the Viffory-is intended to be continued ties in the modes at preſent adopted, 
us: down to the *preſeht time, u two and the prineiples of his mare caſy 
a) hl fitteeding volumes The Acade- and expeditious method, We can 
10 mica Diſeoutſes of Ch O. Heyne, only obſerve; in geaerat,) that bis ! 
Profefor:of | Elotuerice and poetry opinions off this ſubject agree, in 
it Gottingen, ge.“ in two volumes, many reſpects, with thoſe of Rouſ- 
were delivered in rhat univerſinty at ſeau ; but that they are Free from 
erent times, and on occaſions of the extravagancies Which atrendzhis | 
Fim ackdetmical Toleninities: The ſyllem. And that Mr. Chayannes 
"_ FY $67 v6.4 1 | IM be, +5544 ai. vt? 15 Te * appkan | 
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appears to be of a liberal 
well ys por pra 40 be 


well acquainted with the writers on 
education, both - antient and mo- 
M. de la Methetie, in bis ( Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philoſophy,” pub - 
liſhed at Geneva, undertakes the 
bold taſłk of fixing the true founda- 
tions und limits of human know» 


ledge, of baniſhing ſcepticiſm, and 
the ſlate 


of vaſcertaining the principles of 
morals and policy, He propoſes 
alſo to apply calculation to the 
Perceptions and feelings of the hu» 
man mind, as the only way of ar- 
riving at preciſion in the ſcience of 
human nature. The philoſophy 
for which our author contends, is 
not a new ſyſtem; it is as antient 
as the times of Epicurus and De- 
moeritus; and it ſtands on no bet- 
ter ground in the reaſonings of our 
Philoſopher, than it did in their 
demonſtrationns. | 
M. Landreau du Mainneau Picg. 
das, likewiſe, publiſhed. at Geneva, 
on volumes on Philoſophical, 
Political and Moral Legiſlation,“ 
which are highly ſpoken of, as the 
productions of a man of abilities 
and experience: and a continuation 
of that work in © a Diſſertation on 
"the Celibacy of Prieſts and Soldiers, 
as it concerns Politics, Morality, 
and Religion.“ rr 
- | Made Bauſſure's Short Narra- 
tive of--a Journey to the Summit of 
Mont Blanc,“ publiſhed at Geneva, 
,commns an imereſting. account of 
bis adventures, and of the various 
ꝓhe nomena which he obſerved dur- 
Tax has vißt to that elevated ſitua- 
ion. This account is followed by 
tan abridgment of his meteorological 
abſęr vnijons ; of which the author 
-protyiſes, in anether publication, to 
give a mie full and circumſtantial 


r:-At-Zincb, M. Job. Joach, Eſ- 
eheyburgh, aulic co or and pro- 


nes; or A Rational Hiſtory of their 
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feſlor in the Caroline | 
at Brunſwic bas publiſhed à vo. 
lume entitled On W. Shakes 
ſpeare, which is ſupplemental to 
the elegant * edu ion of the 
plays of our favoprite hard, begun 
by the celebrated Wieland, and cons 
tinued and improved by gur au · 
thor. The ſubjects on which the 
* treats are, Shakeſ 3 
bis learning, his genius, his defects; 
of the Engliſh: ſtage in his 
time; the ſucceſſive order of his 
plays; eriticjims on the autbor, and 
is editors; a gatalogue of the fo- 
reigu tranſlations and imitations of 
Shakeſpeare; and his other poems, 
together with ſpecimens of them, 
On theſe various ſubjects of diſcuf- 
ſion. M. Eſchenburg gives ample 
teſlimonies of his diligence, learn- 
ing, and taſte; and many of his 
ſtrictures and articles of information 
are ſuch as would be acceptable aud 
uſeful to the Engliſh reader. 

In our account of Italian litera- 
ture, we havye' to announce, in the 
firſt Place, the completion of Mr, 
Rofi's Various Readings of the 
Old Teſtament, drawn from a great 
number of Manuſcripts, and Vet- 
fions, &c;” Of the conſequence 
and importance of this excellent 
work, we have already expreſſed 
our opinion and the friends of Bib- 
lical learnivg will rejoice, that the 
labours of fo able and jndefarigable 
a ſcholar, ſhould ſo ſoon appear in 
aid to the efforts of our learned 
Kenpicott, in reſtoring the ſacred 


writings to their primitive integrity. encauſtic 
At Naples, „ The Revolution of the antie 
Human «Culture in the Two Sic their wot 


Legiſlation, Goyernment, and Li 
terature, their Commerce, Arts 
Amuſements, in four volumes, 
i-Signorelli, is a val, 
able publication, whether copfiders 
in en hiſtoricgl-of literary vien. 4 
an hiſtorical work, it contains 4 
CIOs, + 


bh. of 
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of excellente obſervations 
on the objacti ea preſſed in the title, 
and diany excellent ma' rials for a 


mote copious; biſtory . of the Two 


biciliess": As a literary production, 
it preſe nta us with an accurate and 
compendious view of the ritets in 
thoſe. kingdoms, aud the various 
works by a bhich they have been diſ- 
tinguiſned. From ſuch a publica- 
tion as that before ds, the reader 
may expect much information and 
entertainment. At Modena have 
been publiſhed the firſt and ſecond 
volumes of the ſecond edition of 
« The Hiſtory of Italian Litera- 
ture, by the Abbe Tiraboſchi with 
conſiderable Enlargements and Cor- 
reftions,— The Philoſophy of 
Hiſtory, in three Books, by the 
Abbe Aurelio de Giorgi Bertola, 
Profeſſor of Univerſal Hiſtory at 
Pavia,“ contains @ curious analyſis 
not only of the cauſes and princi- 
ples of the events, which occur jn 
the hiſtory of nations, but alſo of 
the 238 and effects which 
have reſulted from theſe. Of this 
ingenious and Jearned work the fo- 
reign journaliſts ſpeak in the higheſt 
terms of approbation. 

At Parma, the Abbe Don Vincent 
Requeno, of the Clementine Aca- 
demy, has publiſhed a ſecond vo- 
lute of his glegant . Eflays on the 
Re-eftabliſhment of the Ancient 
Aris of Grecian and Roman Paint- 
ing.” The firſt volume which was 
publiſhed. by bim ſome years ago, 
gives a circymſtaitial-account of the 
eneauſtic painting, as pructiſed by 


the amtients, by which the luſtre of 


their works is preſerved Jo tþe pre- 
, Inu this ſecond 7 
be anſwers theobjec lions which were 
made by ſome al the Italian artiſts 
on this ſubject 1 avd ſupports his 
N the inentipn, and its 

ty, by multiplicity of quora- 
bons ror antient authors, Whe- 
tema en ate, Ine. os 
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ther the readers of the Abbes u- 
genious work, admit his ſyſtem or 
not, they will be entertained wich 
many ot his obſervations on ibe 
graphic arts, and his hiſtory of the 
Im proVements. which: they have un- 


dergones ©; | 


The Chevalier Onoſrio Busty 
© Eulogy.on Pompeo Girolemo Ba- 


toni, publiſhed at. Rome, contains ' 


a judicious abridgment of the origin 
and progreſs of painting; and a 
pirallel between Batoni and the ce- 
lebrated Mengs, the former of 
whom was the painter of nature, 
the latter of art. But what is prin- 
* in this Eulogy Is 
the author's explanation of the grand 
— of the — 2. painting. 
into which he is led: by his-criq- 
_ on the firſt produRions of his 
cro, y 
At Florence, Nicolas Pagai 
Joſeph Bardi have publiſhed 2 
« Proſpectus of an Hiſtory of 
Painting in Tuſcany, illuſtrated by 
Engravings from the beſt Piects 
which remain of each - Tuſcan An- 
iſt,” from the times preceding Cima 
bue,to the middle of. the preſent 
century, which is to be written by 
a gentleman of reputation. in the 
literary world. . 
M. Apteaga's Revolutions of 
the Italian Opera, or Muſical Dra- 
ma; from i:+ Invention to the Pre- 
ſent Time, of which we gave à ta- 
vourable account in a former Regi- 
ter, has been greatly enjuyged 2 
ſecond edition, publiſhed at Rome, 
in three vols. bas added no leſs 
than ſeven entire new: und 


| chapters, which relate to · the 


eſſential parts of his ſubject. Tu 
the lovers of the muſical drama 


this intelligence will not be unac- 


ceptable, vs they may promiſe theme 
ſelves much entertatvment from his 
muſical criticiſms, and ſenſible ſpt» 
rited remarks, At Piſa, has: been 
A; bags zb e He N pu- 
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ett et An Examination of Dr. 
Zrawford's Theory of Heat, with 


fome New'Conjectures bo tHe gub- 


Jed: "by Leopold VaccaBertinghier, 
Which ig intended to overturn the 


cheory of our Engliſh phfloſopher, 
Flad the author, howeyer, been ac- 


17 with the laſt edition of Dr, 
"Crawford's works, which contains 
many new experiments, and fatis- 
factory anſwers to the objeftiong of 
his opponents, it is not prohable 
that the publication before us would 


Have ever ſeeh the light. = At Rome 


has appeared a ſecond volume of 
An Account of the Natural Ge- 
neta, dlyided into Six Claſſes, ac- 
cbrding to the 8yſtema Naturæ of 
5 &c.'* by the Abbe Filip- 
Luigi Gilii, © The prefeuf vo- 
ume contains che third and fourth 
of theſe claſſes. In this work the 
author follows the eps of the cele- 
brated Swediſh naturaliſt, and gives 
an account of the ſtructure and 
dliſtinguiſhing charaGerifticf of the 
animals in each” of thefe' claſſes, 
with remarkable exactneſs and pre- 
ciſion. From the ſpecimens which 
the learned Abbe has already laid 
"before the public, of his knowledge 
and taſte in rhis' gepartment of 
, Tcience, very high expectations may 
be formed of what yet remains to 
complete his plan. For a particu- 
1 account of the medical treatiſes 
"which have appeared in Italy, we 
again refer our readers to Dr. Sim- 
mong d journal. Of theſe, the moſt 
"conſiderable and important ar 
% An fly on the Diſeaſes moſt 
Frequently Incident to the Human 
125 and on the. Remedies: moſt 
*Efficacious in theſe Difeaſes, by Dr. 
*Fraficifes' Vacca, Profeſfor in the 
"Univerfityof Piſa; in 2 volumes; 
"and “ Te Philofophicat Totera- 
l Hoof Difeaſes, with Medico-prac- 
Heal Obſervations,” by M. Joſ. 
28 Bergamo: e * ee 
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With Tefpe to the Literature of 
France of the year 1587, we hive 
met with very few publications ur- 
der the head of Tbeblogy. The 
% Paſtoral Inffraftions and Theo- 
logical Diſſertatious, by the Biſhop 
of Boulogye, or the Agreement of 
Faith and Reaſon in Myſteries in 

eneral, and in particular ones,“ 
in 2 volumes, form the moſt volu- 
minous work which is to be referred 
to this Claſs, and, on account of the 
erudiiion and ſuperior talents of the 
zuthor, is the firſt which is entitled 
to our notice, The ſubjects of 
theſe Diſſertations are, on the agree · 
ment of faith and reaſon in myſle- 
ries in general, to vindicate and juf- 
tify them from the calumnies of 
Bayle, J. . Roſſeau, and other im- 

iloſophers, who have dared 
to accuſe them of being incredible, 
vninteſlifible, contradjfory, and 
abfurd; on the trinity; on the in- 
cai nation and redemption; on the 

9 of grace; on the myſtery 

the Euchariſt ; © and on that of 

the creation. That a prelate of 
our author's emirience and leatning 
ſhould employ his abilities in de- 
fence of the myſteries of the Romiſh 
faith, is a citcumſtance which pill, 
undoubtedly, raife his character in 
the eſtimation of the orthodox Ca- 
holic, and give a ſanction to the 
opinions for which he is a zealous 
advofite, But his aiguments vill 
have little weight in the Proteſtant 
world: and the philoſopher, of eve- 


"ry country, will remain as ſcept- 


cal as'ever with reſpect to the con- 
cord between myftery and reaſon. 
—The Marchioneſs de Sillery, late 
the Coumeſs de Genlis, is allo 1 
warm advocate for the orthodox 
doctrines of che Catholic church, 
in her treatiſe called “ Religion 
confdered is the only Source dl 
Happiness and of True e ; 
Kc From the titereſting tit ” 
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fourth, a 


loarce, ,e 
principle! 


ot her 


this work, and the reputation which 
the fair Writer jolly acquired by 
her former excelleot publications, 


higheſt gratiſication in peruſing u hat 


uuer ſurprize and diſappointment, 
ve have met with Intle eſſe in the 


1 rolume before us, than & defence of 
0 the moſt gloomy doctrines which ob- 
L taiged in the darkeſt ages of Chriſti- 
4 anity; and illiberal reflections on 
f thols who. bave wanted faith. to ad- 
: mit all my ſterics of her creed. That 


ſuch ſentiments ſhould be patro- 
nized by one of the moſt elegant 
and pleaſing writers of the preſent 
day, is one of the wonderful phe- 
nome na of the eighteenth century. — 
„An Attempt towards an Element- 
ary Tieatiſeon Morals, 4 by an ano- 
nymous author, is a ſenſible and uſe- 
tul little work, which we can freely 


author lays down four principles, as 
the bafts, of his doctrine. Theſe are 
the effential characters of man, con- 
lidcred as a ſenſitive animal, a rati- 
tional animal, a ſociable being, and 
the cxeature of God. By the firſt 
of cheſe characters, be is repreſent- 
ed as capable of perceiving and feel- 


he ing good; by the ſecond, as in- 
Fa mucted in the means of purſuing 


it; by the third, ag finding objecis 
and relations that furniſh materials 
for its enjoy ment; and in the 
fourth, as diſcovering its ſupreme 
ſource, che. powerful and directi 

principle that regulates ot enforces all 
be others. The conclukhohs which 
follow from theſe principles, are ap- 
plied by the authot to the different 


X | 
h, ages of humen life, to infancy, to 
on Jouth, to mature years, to 
of 4 From the judicious reflection mo 
the: aychog.gf this pleaſing and 
driul wark,. the cauſe.of mopality 


we. were ted to promiſe ourſelves the 
we thought would prove ther ta- 


tional uſefut laboprs.in the cauſe . 
of truth and virtue, But to our 


recommend to our readers. The 
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and yeligion may be efſentially. - 
beyefirted,— M. Sint 66 Te 
Principles of the French Govetn- 
ment, are intended to prove the 


ſuperior excellence of, the m 
* 


chial conſtitu:ign ; and particular 


that of France, which in his opt» 
nion, exhibits the moll perfect, ma- 
del of that ſpecies of government. 


In his diſcuſſions on this ſubject, he 
gives many evidences of exienfive 


reading, and juſt refletion, But — 


cone luſions are evidently e 
by bis prejudices in favuur of deſpo- 
tiſm: — if uc eonjectuce atight, 
will be warmly controverted by ma- 
ny of his own countrymen.— The 
©, Memorial concerning the Mar- 


riages of Proteſlauis in France,“ in 
2 volumes, which is attributed to 


Monf. de Maſherbes, uncle of the 
chancellor of France, is a liberal 
and patriotie performance, iutended 
to ſhew the geceſſity of granting a 
civil exiſtenee to Proteſtants in that 
country, by reſloring to them a 
part of the rights which they loſt 
by the. revocatiarr of the edict of 
Wo This ſenſible work is writ- 
ten with, ſuch temper aud ſtrength 
of argument, that it is not like to 
meet with any formidable opponent; 
One of the facts which it relates, is 
fo very extraordinary, that we can- 


not deny ourſelves the pleaſure of 


inſerting it: viz« that the proteſ- 
tants in France are as numerous at 
preſent, as ma were at the revg- 
cation of the edict of Nanta. M. 
Jabineau's treatiſe on Uſury, 
confidered with Reſpect to the Laws” 

Nature, ;. or. a. Refutationof Gro- + 
tus, Puffendorf, &c.” like our coun« 
272 Mr. Bentham's Deſence 

Uſury, fully eſlabliſhes the in- 
juſtice, and impolicy of Paret, . 


aid lens with reſpett tn che inte elt 


ne y- | . ; f. 3 lc. 
. ** The, Elements, of. Architesture, 


| 
| 
| 


mentaty coutſe of mathematics b, 
that gentleman. His former la- 


bours had been devoted to geometry, 


1 „mechanics, and algebra. 
— The “ Elementary Treatiſe on 
the Conſttuckion of 


School ; compoſed and publiſhed by 


Order of M. le Marechal de Caftries, 


by M. Vial du Clairbois;” and 
« The Art of War by Sea, or Na- 


val Tactics, on new Principles, and 


a new Order of Battle, by M. le 


Viſcomte de Grenier;“ both illuſ- 
trated with excellent copper - plates, 


are works of confiderable merit and 


importance, which deferve the care- 
ful peruſal of thoſe who are connec- 


ted with the Britiſh navy. Under 
the head of aſtronomy, it would be 
unjuſt not to mention, that the 
abbe Montignot, canon of Toul, 
hzs pubHhſhed at Straſburg, © The 
State of the fixed Stars in the Second 
Century, by Claudius Ptolomæus, 
compared with the ſame Stars in the 
Vear 1786, with the Greek Text 
and a French Tranflation,”” which 
is highly ſpoken of by aſtronomers * 


and that Mr. Pingre, chancellor of ſeript 


the univerſity of Paris, and one of 
the royal academy of ſciences, has 
fotind time, fince the publication of 
his important work om comets, to 
tranſlate into French the © Aſtrono- 

my of Manifins,” and the “ Phce- 


 nomena_ bf Aratus,” which he has 


inuffrated and beautified with a num- 
ber of Judicious and uſeful notes. 
"Iv enumerating the productions 
| in philoſophy, the firſt work which 
claims our notice 1s, « The Hiſ- 
tory and Memoirs of the Royal A- 
cademy of Sciences at Paris, for te 
Year 1784, publiſhed during the 
preſent yell The hiſtory of the a- 
cademy contains a diſcourſe deli. 
vered in one of its meetings,” when. 
prince” Heary of Pruſſia "was pre- 
OE * 
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M. de fa Fer- completes the eſe. 


eſſels, for the 
Uſe of the Students of the Marine 


la Place; the firſt cloth made of 


M. Fougeroux de Banderov ; con- 


ſent ; an abcount'of the experimen; 
made in the exfitiihariont bf anime) 
mag etifm, by Meffrtß. Franklin, 
Le Roy; La r, add Hailey; and 
the eulogjes of 'Macquer, Bergman, 
Morand, Caffini de Thury, art 
Count de Milly. The ſecond of 
theſe articles contiins 4 curious ac. 
count of the experiments | made by 
the commiſſſotfers appointed by the 
king to examine the merits of ani. 
na} magnetiſm, with à philoſophi- 
cal detection uf the impoſture, and 
am excellent theory defigned to point 
out the true origin of the 'effedts 
falſely attributed to that pretended 
ſctence, on principles deduced from 
the faculties and operations of the 
human mind. The Memoirs which 
compoſe this volume, are not claſſed 
in the diviſions under whieh we were 
accuſtomed” to give an account of 
them. We ſhall, therefore, only 
mention the ſubjects of ſonie of the 
moſt intereſting and valuable. Theſe 
are, the ſecular inequalities of pla- 
nets and their ſatellites, by M. de 


ſuperfine wool of the growth of 
France, by M. Daubenton ; a de- 
iption of-a fiſh of the genus of 
the filuri, and which is called ſhaid, 
or ſhaiden, the Germans, by 


cerniog the effects of inflammable 
air on organized - bodies, by N. 
Sage; the verification of the ne- 
diſcovery of fixed ſtars made in 
England, by M. Caffim 3 concen- 
ing the iftand- of Friefland, by M. 
Buache; remarks' and obfervarions 
on the aſtronomy of the Indians 
and on the —_—_— of that aro- 
nomy, by M. ſe Gemil; and n 
eſſay on the motion of aim 
and plaott, comparatively conſider 
ed together with -a- deſcription of 
a kind of faiutfoin, whoſe leave 
are contitdially in motion, by M. 


Broufloneri—Amony the other pub. 
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liextiqns jo. philoſophy, which,* if long eſabliſbed id the world, by 
our b e e it, would different treaijſes which 10 40 8 


be entitled to _diſtint notice, we 


, mention, 4 ſecond edition 
g py + Elemen 


tures. on, Cbemidfy and Natural 
Fogg wh conkidarable Altera- 
tionz and Improvements ;” and An 


Attempt to point out a Method of 
Fuſign by 
Profeſlar 22 801 of... Straſburg. 
In natural Hiflory, M. 10 
— — batanzit, has publiſhe 
the firſt volume of a new edition, 
with ganſiderable . and 
corrections, of a 4 New Phylical 
and (Economical Treatiſe of all the 
Plants that grow on the Surface of 
the Globe; containing their botanical 
and trivial Naines in all Languages, 
their Claſſes, Families, Genera, and 
Species, the Places where they are 
moſt eaſily. found, their Chemical 
Analyfis, &c.” This capital work 
1s to be illuſtrated with plates, 
drawn by the beſt maſters, from the 
molt rare plants, in the different 
ardens and principal herbals of 
urope, and from the grand collec- 
tion of plants depoſited in the cloſet 


of prints in the king's library, and 


accurately coloured from nature. 
—At Montpellier, M. Gouan, coun- 
ſellor, phylician to the king, has 
publiſhed - a very valuable work, 


which contains an able defence of 


Lipnzus. This work is called, 
An Explication of the Botanic 
Syſtem of Linnæus, deſigned as an 
Introductian io the Study of Bota- 
ny. At Straſburg, M. Fontalard 
bas tranſlated, M. Voigt's + New 

ters on Mountains; containing 
an Arran t 2 de- 
figned for the Uſe of Young Perſons, 
ou * who, though not profeſ- 

„nal m 


en, yet wiſh to acquire an 

vſeful and atis factory 2 aa 

of the Formation of Mountains. 

* Yoiges - equation has been 
Fs! 


þelp of Vital Air,” b 


liſhed on minerylogy and foſſiology. 


of And the publication before us ſeems | 


welt calculated to aoſwer the pur- 

ſe expreſſed in the title, —** The 
r Agricultare, and Rural 
and Domeſbe Economy; publiſhed N 
by the Royal Socicty of Agriculture 
at Paris, for the Years 178; and 
1736, vols. II. III. IV. and .* 
contain a number of intereſting and 
valuable papers, which throw a light 
on wayy uſeful facts reaung to 
rural ceconomics. For the molt im- 
portant articles in theſe volumes 
the publ.c are indebted to the Mar- 
quis de Turgot, M. Fougeroux de 
Baaderoy, the Marquis de Bullion, 
and M. Fougeroux de Ba» jus . 
Theſe volumes we recommend to 
the careful peruſal of our own coun» 
trymen, as they contain many hints 
on the ſubject of agriculture, an at- 
tegtion to which may be provuctiie - 
of the greate(t adrautages. 

In Hiſtorical writing, Mademoi- 
ſelle de Keralio's ©* Hilory of Elie 
zubeth Queen of Eagtand, compiled 
from . origival Enyliſh  Wriogs, 
Adds, Deeds, Letters, ard other Ma- 
nuſcripts, never before publiſhed, in 
three Volumes,“ is a moii valuable 
work, diſtinguiſhed throughour by 
Juſt and liberal refteftions, which ate 
7 favourable to the principles 
of moral virtue, and political tree- 
dom. Her arrangement alio isclear 
and perſpicuous ; ber facts judici- 
oully ſelected; and ber impartiality 
one of the moſt ſtriking and cha- 
racteriſtic features which diſtinguiſh 
her work. We have vo doubt but 
that when the merits of this elegant 
and authentic hiliory are made 
known. the public will he anxious 
to receive an Engliſh ir uſlation of 
it. Mr. Houel's ſplendid work calls. 
ed © Traveis through Sicily, Malta, 


and i containing ap Accounk, 
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of the Antiquities of thoſe Iſlands, 
the Natural Phenomena they exhi- 
bir, and the particular Cuſſoms and 
Maftiners of the Inhabitants,” is 
ſtill carried on. Of the ſecond vo- 
tume, numbers xxii,  x$jfi, xxiv, 
XXV, xxvi. ad xx ii, have already 
been publiſhed ; each of which, like 
the precediny numbers, contains fix 
plates, and eight pages of deſcrip- 
tion,—The abbe Papon's “ Tour 
of Provence, containing a Complete 
Deſcription of the Ancient and Mo- 
dern State of the Towns, the Curt- 
oſities they contain, &c.“ is an ab- 
ſtract of his former valuable works, 
entitled, A General Hiſtory of Pro- 
vence,” and is Literary Hiſtory;“ 
and will be found intereſting and 
amuſing to the generality of readers. 
We ſhall conclude our account of 
French literature, with announcing 
two or three publications, which 
are rather to be referred to the head 
of critical and polite litexature, than 
to any of the Cepartments which 
hare already paſſed under our totice, 
M. L. Langle's tranflation from the 
Perfian of Abu-Tal.b-al-Hoſſeini, 
of the © Political aud Military In- 
ititures of Tamerlane, properly call- 
ed Timur, written by himfclt in 
the Mogul Langunge,“ is a work 
on which much labour and eruci— 
tion hare evidently been employed. 
Bur az it is principally intende } to 
ec mvey hiſtorical aud pohitical intor- 
mation, the ſtyle is tree and para- 
phreſtie. To this vertion is added, 
the Life of Timur, compiled trom 
the beſt Ori utal Writers,“ which is 
drawn up wich eaſe and ſpirit, and 
exhibits a juſt aud ſtriking portrait 
or tnat extraodinaiy character. 
M firs. Pan koucke and Framery 
have publiſhzd, at Paris, a new 
trauſltion of Orlando Furioſo, 
an Heroic Pom of Ariolto,” This 
tranſition, on wich rhe French 
eriics britow a large {hare of praiſe, 
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is in proſe; and each ſtana has the 
original one printed oppoſſte ro it, 
To this work Mr. P. has prefixed a 
difequrſe- on tranſlations, im which 
he contends that they ſhould de 
ſtrictiy literal,” as far as is conſiſtent 
with elegance of ſtyle,” and that all 
the peculiarities of the original ſhould 
be ſcrupulouſly pre ſerved.— Made- 
moiſelle Keraliv's 4 Collection ot 
the Works of celebrated French 
Women has been properly ſtyled 
a repoſitory of the female literature 
of France. It is to be compre- 
hended in thirty-ſix volumes; of 
which three only are yet publiſhed, 
which contain the lives of Heloiſe, 
Chriftina of Piſano, and of Mar- 
guerite de Valois, Queen of Na- 
varie, with their letters, hiſtory, 
and poems, Many of the ſpeci- 
mens which M, de keralio has given 
of the works of her countrywomen 
are taken from manuſcripts in the 
lib:ary of the king of France, and 
are valuable both on account of their 
antiquity and intrinſic merit, ln 
theſe volumes we are preſented, alſo, 
with her enquiries iato the progrels 
of letters in France, which are cu- 
rious and intereſting ; and with her 
re marks on the literary effays of the 
different periods, which afford equal 
evidences of her judgment and talie, 
We rejoice to find that this inſtruc- 
tive and entertaining work is to be 
followed by another, devoted to the 
labours of the women of England 
and Italy, 1 
tn Spain, improvement and libe- 
ral.ty are making rapid and aſtoniſh» 
ing advances. Ot this fact, the 
tranflation, at Madrid, of Mauper- 
tuis's“ Eſſay on Moral Philoſophy, 
by D. Lopez Nugnez de Peralve!%, 
is an unequivocal and convincing 
proof. And we may add to this 
the teſtimony which ariſes from Don 
Jobn Paul Forner's “ Philoſophical 


Diſcourſes on Man;“ which an 
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the higheſt encomiums on account 
of the- rational liberal ſpirit which 
they breathe, as well us their lite- 
rary merit,-At Madrid- have alſo 
been publiſhed-the third and fourth 
yolumes of © an Hiſtorical and Cri- 
tical Diſplay of Spaniſh.Eloquence,” 
which forms a kind of hiſtory of 
Spaniſh literature, and marks the 
ſtriking revolution in taſle which is 
taking place in that kingdom. 
Among the other Spaniſh works 
which have been produced during 
the year 1587, are a tranſlation into 
Spaniſh of the 4 Inſtitutiones Phi- 


loſophiques of P. Jacquier ; anew 
work. of the abbe Cavenilles on the 
% Geranium,“ of which he has de. 
ſcribed one hundred and twenty-eight 
ſpecies, illuſtrated with plates z 
„ The Inſtitutes of the Roman and 
Spaniſh Laws, for the Uſe of Schools 
and the Bar, which is a- poſthu- 
mous work of D. Joſeph Maymo 
and Ribes; Delmira, an Eclogue," 
by Father Baſil de Santiago; and 
« All the Works of Thomas de 
Yriarte, in Proſe and Verſe, in $ix 
Volumes.” | 
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